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PREFACE 


The study of History is regarded very important for students 
since they have to be full-fledged future citizens of India and as such 
they have to face numerous problems and shape the destinies of their 
country. 

The present book deals not only with the subject matter which is 
sure to help the students to pass University and Competitive Exami- 
nations of high order with good marks but also to acquire a taste 
for the subject. 

I have done my best to present the diverse and difficult topics 
m a way as to make them readily intelligible and interesting. Wide 
range of University Questions and their Answers in a lucid and clear 
style is another feature of the book. 

I lay no claim to originality. As usual I have freely drawn on 
the most valuable and standard works of great authors and research 
scholars. The real credit goes to them. In fact I have no words to 
express my gratitude to them. 

I am also obliged to M/'s. S. Chand Sc Co., and their staff for their 
all-round keen interest and to Mr. Amar Lai Kalra for his most valu- 
able assistance in the completion of the book. I will also be guilty 
of ingratitude if I fail to appreciate the spirit with which the teachers 
and the taught received my books on History, Political Science and 
Civics in the past. 

All suggestions for the improvement of the book will be thank- 
fully received by the author and utilized for the next edition. 


Author 
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PART I 

TUDOR PERIOD 

1485—1603 



CHAPTER I 


ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF THE TUDOR RULE IN 1485 

"England was weak, poor and backward in all 
aspects of life at the accession of Henry VII 
but it rose to be a strong, rich and advanced 
country at the close of the Tudor period.” 

—A Great Historian 

Introduction. The accession of Henry VII to the throne of 
En gland marks the end of the Middle Ages and the dawn of the 
Modem Era. To understand the importance of the reign of Henry 
VII and the achievements and activities of the Tudor Sovereigns, it 
is essential to have some idea of the condition of England on the eve 
of the Tudor Period. “England was weak, poor and backward in 
all aspects of life at the accession of Henry VII but it rose to be a 
strong, rich and advanced country at the close of the Tudor Period.” 
\^en Elizabeth, the last Tudor sovereign, died in 1603, England was 
a first-rate power in the world. We cannot forget “the Spacious 
Days of Elizabeth when the country felt prouder, safer and more 
self-confident than ever before.” 
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Q, Give a critical picture of the political, economic and 
social condition of England on the eve of the Tudor Eule. Or, 

Q. Discuss the condition of England before the accession of 
Henry VII to the throne of England. Or, 

Q. Picture England in 1485. 

CONDITION OF ENGLAND 

Political Condition 

Great Power of the Barom. Tliere was no powerful monarchy 
in Enaland before the accession of the Tudors to the throne. Feudal 
lords, 'also called barons, were in power everywhere in the country and 
every one of them was a king on a smaller scale. They had their own 
small armies. The soldiers were loyal to their own lords and not to 
the King. The barons cared very little for the authority of the King 
or the law of the land. There was no strong and seK- reliant monar- 
chy in the country and the barons did what they pleased caring little 
for the King. 

But the Tudor period witnessed a great change. The power of the 
great lords and barons was entirely crushed. A despotic and all- 
powerful monarchy was established by the Tudors and the barons 
were deprived of all powers and privileges that they had featlessly 
exercised and misused so far. The Tudor sovereigns rendered a 
great service to the people by putting an end to the power of the 
great lords who formed a constant menace to the ruling soverei^s 
and the people. The Tudors gave the country peace and law which 
it badly needed. They broke down the power, of the turbulent barons 
and established law and order in the country to save it from the 
tyranny of the unscrupulous nobles. ^ 

Absence of Justice. Justice in the true sense was almost absent 
in England before the advent of the Tudors. There were no uniform 
laws in the country. The local lords made their own laws for the 
areas where they were supreme. Equal and fair justice was not possi- 
ble in the country for the lords applied the law as they liked and no 
person had the courage to defy and disobey their verdicts. The courts 
of the country were so much afraid of them that they were not pre- 
pared to entertain a petitioner or appeal against them. 

England Had no Position in International Politics. As a weak 
and backward country England could nofTake very active part in 
international politics or establish political relations with other coun- 
tries. On the other hand, countries like France, .Spain and Rome 
were considered very powerful and advanced countries. They had 
international importance but England had none. 

Economic Condition 

Poverty and Starvation. From economic point of view, too, Eng- 
land was passing through a serious crisis. A dreadful civil war 
(wars of the^ Roses 1455-1485 between the Lancastrians and the 
Yorkists) which had been going on for years had badly upset tiie 
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economic set-up of the country and impoverished it. The royal 
treasury was almost drained by the enormous expenses of the Civil 
War. fhe royal army was to go without pay for mc-nlhs together. 
The soldiers maintained by the barons were also in an equally miser- 
able state. In short there was great poverty in the country and com- 
mon people were on the verge of starvation. 

Sufferings of Agriculturists. The agriculturists had been the 
most unfortunate victims of civil war. The soldiers destroyed the 
standing crops and to add to their misery the lords never exempted 
the agriculturists from the payment of revenues. Under these hor- 
rible conditions, the poverty-stricken farmers left their lands and 
fled to the forests. Consequently the land remained untilled and un- 
sown. The grinding burden of taxes further broke their backs and 
reduced the farmers to the most miserable condition. 

No Foreign Trade. Abject poverty, failure of agriculture and heavy- 
taxation made it well-nigh impossible for England to develop in- 
ternal and external trade. Absence of foreign trade resulted in keep- 
ing the masses cut off from the rest of the continent and consequently 
reduced them to the position of a poor and backward people. Un- 
employment was another problem which the people had to face for 
there was not sufficient work for all of them. To add to their misery, 
manufactures and industries had as yet no place in the national life 
of the people. 

Social Condition 

The pitiable economic condition and long civil wars did not per- 
mit the people to pay attention to the development of education, art 
and other useful and progressive aspects of life. The masses were 
so much pressed down by the adverse circumstances that they could 
not think of their duties in the various fields of life. The treasury 
and other resources of the country having been spent on ‘'civil wars'’, 
there was destruction, misery and misfortune on all sides in the 
country. 

The masses were in the most deplorable condition from every 
point of view. Their standard of living was pitiably low on account 
of extreme poverty. They had no voice in the government of the 
country though they had to pay a large share of taxation. The pri- 
vileged classes on the other hand had a lion’s share in the activilies- 
and administration of the country. 

One chief reason of the miserable lot of the masses was that they 
had no means to give vent to their grievances. Printing Press was> 
not yet invented. Consequently the people had very little chance to 
improve their lot. 

To conclude, the condition of the people of England at the 
accession of the Tudors to the throne was so pitiable that it could 
be better imagined than described. The country needed a strong and 
wise ruler who could give peace and order to it, improve its econo- 
mic condition and devote himself to the task of reconstruction witli 
untiring zeal and unbounded courage. Henry VII of the Tudor Dy-r 
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nastv was the fittest person to occupy the throne under these difficult 
and delicate circumstances for he possessed the necessary qualities 
like tact, wisdom, far-sightedness and boldness to tackle successfully 
any situation and face all problems. Tired of the horrors of the 
Civil War as the people were, they welcomed a strong and efficient 
ruler like Henry Vll %v'ho gave them blessings of a strong, orderly 
and eflicient government. 

Q. What was the Renaissance or the New Learning? What 
do you know of it with particular reference to its influence, effects 
and importance? 


RENAISSANCE 

The Renaissance is a French word which means re-birth or 
revival of learning and art. When Constantinople was captured by 
the Turks in 1453 many Greek scholars ran away to Italy and other 
countries and taught the European scholars their philosophy, arts, 
literature and culture. The revival of the study of Greek philosophy 
and literature also revived the Latin language. This revival pf 
Greek and Latin studies and of Greek arts is often called the Renais- 
sance. This is. however, the meaning of the Renaissance in its nar- 
row sense. In its wider sense the Renaissance is that great transi- 
tional movement of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which led 
to the birth of new Europe or which changed Medieval Europe into 
Modern Europe. 

Renaissance in Italy 

Constantinople was the centre of classical learning, old philoso- 
phy and arts. It was the capital of ancient Greek Europe. When it 
was captured by the Turks in 1453, the new masters did not treat 
the Greek scholars well. The Greek scholars expert in Greek and 
Latin literature, philosophy and a number of useful ails fled to Italy 
for refuge. They first came to Florence — a great and wealthy city 
of Italy and it became the centre of Italian Renaissance. The Italians 
accorded a warm reception to the Greek scholars and extended all 
facilities to them. The newcomers to Italy gave to the Italians the 
best of their literature, culture, philosophy and art. Rome and 
other cities of Italy showed as much enthusiasm as Florence in be- 
coming the centres of New Learning. Gradually Greek literature, 
philosophy, culture and art spread to other countries of Europe. The 
result was that new thoughts and a new spirit of enquiry and criti- 
cism took hold of human mind. The people were no more prepared 
to take things for granted, they wanted to enquire into causes and 
effects of things with a critical spirit. 

Renaissance in England 

A number of scholars went from England to Italy for the Renais- 
sance first began there and many people learnt there a good deal 
about it. 

The Renaissance was introduced in England by Colet, Erasmus, 
and Sir Thomas More, known as the Oxford Reformers. In faJJt a 
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large number of persons took a deep interest in the matter of reform 
but these three were the most famous of all. Colet, who had a great 
deal of learning, did his best to reform education and Sir Thomas 
More, a famous Dutchman of letters, created a strong desire in men’s 
minds for reform in education and religion. Sir Thomas More wrote 
his famous book ‘Utopia’ in which he discussed the social and poli- 
tical problems of the age and drew the attention of the people to- 
wards the necessity of reform in education, religion and other spheres 
of life. Sir Thomas More is also known as the Saint of the Renais- 
sance. 

THE INFLUENCE AND EFFECTS OF THE EENAISSANCE 

1. In-fiuence on Letters. The Renaissance movement led to the 
revival of Latin and Classical learning (a study of Greek and Latin 
languages). Many schools, colleges, and universities were opened 
on new lines and models. Greek and Latin languages began to be 
studied. Knowledge spread among the masses. “Under the influence 
of the Renaissance they (the people) now began to study not only 
Aristotle but, the poets and historians of Greece and Rome in the 
original tongues, and to enjoy them rather to treat them as text-books 
for mental gymnastics.” (Rayner). 

2. Influence on Mind and Thought. The Renaissance infused 
in the minds of people a love for free enquiry and discussion. People 
began to believe in observation and reason, and refused to take 
things for granted. They wanted to ascertain truth by themselves, 
go critically into the nature of things. It made people critical. They 
ceased to believe blindly in religion and things as they appeared 
to be. 

3. Influence on Religion. The Bible was translated and widely 
circulated. The people began to form their own religious notions 
and' interpretations. This weeikened the authority of Ae Pope and 
the clergy. The Renaissance infused in the people a keen desire for 
reform in the Church. People did their best to remove the abuses 
of the Church and the clergymen. Ignorance, supersitition and bigo- 
try were removed to a large extent. The life of the clergymen be- 
came more moral and pure and the tone of the Church was raised. 

4. Influence on Society. It broke the feudal society. The mid- 
dle classes prospered while the nobles lost their power. The pros- 
perity of the middle classes rested upon a powerful central govern- 
ment and so the kingly power increased. It also helped to bring 
into existence the National States. 

5. It Prepared People’s Mind for Reform. Preachers and scho- 
lars drew attention of the people to prevailing vices and corruption 
that weakened purity and character of the Church. The people be- 
gan to attack openly the places like monasteries which were once 
thought to be ideal houses of purity, sanctity and all that was noble 
and good in life. The min ds of the people were seriously prepared 
for reform. When Martin Luther attack^ the abuses of the Church 
and appealed to the people for immediate reforin in the affairs of 
the Church, the people readily welcomed the Reformation Movement. 
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6. Influence on Art, Medicine, Philosophy etc. Though the Re- 
naissance ‘was largely a literary and religious movement, it produced 
a great influence on art. medicine, philosophy and other things. In 
literature and fine art like paintings, architecture and music, the reli- 
gious element ceased to cooperate and human and natural elements 
became predominant. 

7. It Widened Mental Horizon of the People. Tlie Renaissance 
widened the mental horizon of the people and did not allow them 
to be confined within narrow places and old things. People made 
many inventions and undertook adventurous voyages to distant 
places. This led to the increase of trade and commerce and people 
became prosperous. 

The invention of the Printing Press made literature cheap and 
easily available. This further helped to widen the out-look and in- 
telligence of the people about the things around them. 

8. A Great Change in the Subject of Literature. Practically all 
literature dealt with religion and tradition before the Renaissance but 
there came a revolution in the subject matter of literature with the 
advent of the Renaissance. Human nature, love, anger, hatred, 
greed and human feelings of every description were the subject mat- 
ter of scholars henceforward. 

9. Growth of Trade, Commerce and Industry. Materialistic 
ideas began to get hold of people’s mind far more than before. They 
began to think of devoting more attention to the development of 
trade, commerce and industry. 

Dark Side 

The Renaissance had its dark side too. People became so bold 
and reckless that they began to neglect even the dictates of consci- 
ence. Distinction between what was moral and what was immoral 
was almost ignored and people began to think that any means fair 
or foul could be conveniently employed in the achievement of their 
objects. Sanctity that was ever a strong characteristic of human con- 
science was gradually disappearing. 



CHAPTER II 

HENRY VII (1485—1509) 

“'The reign of Henry VII marks the division bet- 
ween Medieval arid Modern History." 

— ^Edwards 


Henry VII was the first and a very powerful monarch of the- 
Tudor Dynasty. His accession to the throne of England marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of England. His great anxiety 
was to create order out of chaos, to establish a strong government 
in the country, to give his subjects peace and prosperity and make 
throne secure for his son. 

Henry’s Character and Ainas 

He w as a .wis^ tactful, strong and p ainstaking ruler whom the 
English people h eartily ^welcomed. People were tir ed o f the horrors 
of a long civil war (Wars of the Roses 1455-1485) which had created 
chaos and anarchy in the country and destroyed trade and commerce. 
Henry who was cautious, patient and cool" in' the face of danger suc- 
ceeded in giving his subjects the peace and security which formed 
the immediate and urgent need of the people. Again, by his wise 
foreign policy which aimed at making England a powerful country 
by making friendly and dynastic marriages and keeping England at 
arm’s length from foreign wars, he consolidated the power of Eng- 
land which proved most useful to her in her future years. 

But Henry \yas cold, reserved and selfish. Sometimes he was 
merciful indeed, but from policy not from generosity. He was miser- 
ly and greedy in money matters, very far from royal dignity. Exces- 
sive love of money was his motto which increased with the nation's- 
_^prosperity. 

People on the whole were happy under Henry for he succeeded 
in giving them law and order and the peaceful circumstances under 
v^hich they could work with satisfaction. People called him Henry the' 
Prudent for he was wise,' tactful and far-seeing with best interests of 
his country always at heart. They also called him the “policeman of 
England” for like an honest policeman he safeguarded the interests 
of his people by following wise and cautious internal and external 
policies. “The reign of Henry VII was favourable to the progress of 
English interests, both at home and abroad.” The power of the 
nobles was very much reduced and the common people who were 
given every encouragement became prominent and they were given- 
more share in the administration of their country. 

Q. Explain why the reign of Henry VII is regarded as mark - 
ing a new epoch in the history of England Or, 
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Q. “Henry VII’s reign was a period of endings and begin- 
nings.” Explain and illustrate. Or, 

Q. “The reign of Henry VII saw the end of the Middle 
Ages (Medievalism) and the beginning of the Modern Times.” 
Hiscuss. Or, 

Q. “The reign of Henry VII marks the division between 
Medieval and Modern History.” (Edwards). Explain. Or, 

Q. “The Tudor Period marks the close of the Middle Ages 
and the beginning of Modern History.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. What were the characteristics of the Tudor Period? 

England Before the Coming of the Tudors. Before the advent of 
!he Tudors to the throne of England the condition of the people was 
!no>t deplorable. Peace of the country was very ofteu disturbed by 
the feudal lords and particularly under a weak king the barons be- 
came so turbulent that normal life became inipossible. Masses were 
very poor. Royal treasury was totally exhausted. The people were 
most impatient to have a strong ruler who could give them peace 
and security and keep the unruly barons under check. The country 
was prepared for a great change and they were restlessly waiting 
for it. 

The following changes which were introduced in England in the 
reign of Henry VII or during the Tudor Period marked the end of 
the Middle Ages (Medievalism) and the beginning of the Modern 
times or (Modernism): 

Ohanges That Brought About Modern Times 

1. Destruction and Disappearance of the Nobility. For more 
than sixty years (1422-85) — ^if we except the latter half of the reign 
of Edward IV — there had been no government worths of the name. 
“The blessings of peace and order were consequently lacking.” (Carter 
and Pears). So far the feudal lords had wielded great power and 
they could disturb peace and order of the country and create lawless- 
ness and anarchy when they would like. Under a weak king every 
feudal lord was a king and acted as he pleased. But it was not pos- 
sible for them to disturb the peace of the country or act as a check 
on the powers of a king after the accession of Henry VII to the 
throne of England in 1485. In the first instance, most of the nobles 
had been kUl^ during the Wars of the Roses (1455 — 1485) and those 
tliat were left were further weakened or destroyed by Henry VII by 
passing the Statute or Livery and Maintenance, establishing *e Court 
of Star Chamber, imposing heavy fines on the guUty barons and dep- 
riving them of all State Offices. 

2. Disappearance of Feudalism. When there were no nobles, 
automatically there was no feudalism. Feudalism or feudal system was 
the system of holding land from the king, on certain conditions. This 
system made the nobles very powerful for their retainers or followers 
(who got land from the nobles on certain conditions) had to figjit for 
(their masters, i.e., the nobles from whom they held the land. Even if a 
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noble fouaht against the king, the retainers of that noble would - fight 
for the noble and not for the king for they had recehed land fi;<M^ 
the noble and not from the king. Thus feudalism was a system" 
which was full of many defects and which went against the interests 
of the state. But feudalism disappeared from England with the dis- 
appearance of the nobles during the Wars of the Roses and the ad- 
vent of the Tudor rulers who considerably reduced their power. 

3. Disappearance of Villeinage. Villeinage means serfdom or 
slavery. Every noble had a number of serfs or slaves whose condi- 
tion was most miserable and unworthy of a human being. They 
were not actually slaves but the treatment meted out to them was like 
that of slaves. When the nobles were either destroyed or weakened, 
with it disappeared not only feudalism but also villeinage (serfdom 
or slavery). Who would keep the villeins when there was no noble? 
Nobility, feudalism and villeinage were the curses of England but 
they disappeared with the accession of Henry VII — the first Tudor 
monarch. 

4. Establishment of a Strong Monarchy or Personal Rule. As 
long as there were many powerful nobles in England, it was not pos- 
sible for a ruler to be strong and .successful. The nobles stood in 
his way and they wanted to assert their own power rather than obey 
a strong king. Let the Wars of the Roses (1455 — 1485) be thanked 
that resulted in the destruction of a large number of nobles. Besides, 
when Henry VII ascended the throne he made up his mind to rule 
firmly and resolutely and put an end to the power of the turbulent 
nobles since they were a hateful nuisance and disturbed the peace 
and law of the country. His example was also followed by Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth I who ruled the country with a strong hand and 
compelled even the richest nobles to obey the law of the land. The 
Tudors succeeded in establishing despotism rather enlightened dicta- 
torship in the country and thus conferred upon the people the bless- 
ings of a settled and strong government. Under the Tudons the 
country prospered and made progress in every phase of life. 

5. Influence of the Renaissance. The reign of Henry VII wit- 
nessed a revival in learning and art which greatly afiected the life 
and thought of the people. People became inquisitive and began to 
enquire into things critically and minutely. The spirit of criticism 
began to work in right earnest. Schools, colleges and universities 
were founded on new models. People were mentally awakened, 
they were not prepared to take things for granted, they would call 
for arguments before they could be convinced. All this marked a 
new beginning in the life. The new life was the life of enquiry, 
criticism and reason. 

6. The Rise into Prominence of the Middle Classes. Henry VII 
had deprived the nobles of their high offices in the State. He chose 
his ministers, advisers and other big officers from the middle class 
persons like Empson, Dudley and Mortin. The King gave away the 
offices and lands of dead barons to merchants, soldiers and other men 
of lower rank. Thus he created a new gentry or nobility who were 
always in his favour and a^inst the barons. The common people 
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thus gradually became politically important and lent active support 
to the" actions and policies of Henry VII and other Tudor sovereigns. 
The rise of educated and active-minded middle class thus rendered 
most valuable services to the cause of their country. “By the destruc- 
tion of the power of the nobility the middle class became strong 
and formed the backbone of the English nation.” 

7. Equality Before Law. Before the advent of the Tudors, law' 
was not the same for all the people of the land. The great lords 
and barons enjoyed great privileges and they considered themselves 
above the common law of the land. They committed great irregu- 
larities and acts of high-handedness but they escaped the grip of law. 
But in the time of Henry VII and his successors it was not so; even 
the richest noble was to be judged according to the law of the land and 
he could not escape the consequences of his actions. A special law 
court known as the Court of St ar Chamber was set up to punish the 
unruly lords and persons who ignored royal authority or who dis- 
obeyed the law of the land. Law came to be properly respected and 
any one who went against it, was to suffer the consequences of its 
breach. 


8. Invention of Gunpowder. The reign of Henry VII witnessed 
the invention of gunpowder which acted as a powerful means in the 
hands of the king against his unruly lords. He passed a law prohi- 
biting the lords to make use of gunpowder. This placed the King's 
power ’at a much higher level than that of the lords and he was able 
to suppress them ruthlessly. “The coming of gunpowder brought 
a social revolution. .... .the fact that private persons could seldom 
tifford the cost of trains of artillery helped to secure the power of 
national government.” (Ramsay Muir). 

9. England’s Active Partnership in the Politics of Europe It 
was more since the reign of Henry VII that England began to take 
a leadmg part in the politics of Europe. She evinced an equally 
active interest in all other movements and activities of the continent 
She was no more isolated from the continent, rather she became an 
active partner m most of international affairs. Her power and pres- 
tige so much increased on the continent that she became a first-rale 
power in course of time. 


frtJn, of a New Foreign Policy. Henry VII established 

friendly relations with _ the princes of Europe by folIo^ving the policy 

TV nf ”^^*1 married his daughter Margaret to James 

W of Scotland and his eldest son Arthur to Princes Catherine of 
Aragon and when Arthur died he married his second son Henrv 

n 1- “ntmue former friendly relations with Spain. 
^ prwed eminently successful and made England a 
prominent and powerful country on the continent. * 

^^°smhicd Discoveries and Inventions. Henry’s 
Durine his ^ number of geographical discoveries, 

of Good^on! discovered and doubled the Cape 

ot Good Hope. Columbus discovered America, Vasco de Gama the 
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sea-route to India and Sebastian Cabot the Cog-fisheries of New- 
foundland. 

Several important scientific inventions were also made in the 
Tudor Period. Gunpowder, Printing Press and Mariners’ Compass 
were three dominant scientific inventions. These discoveries and in- 
ventions revolutionised the history of the world. 

12. Beginning of the Downfall of the Papacy. Before the Tudors, 
the Popes, the Priests and the Churches were held supreme and no 
person had the courage to point out their weaknesses and criticise their 
actions and policies. But the Tudors proved bold enough to take a 
strong line of action and openly criticised the authority of the Pope 
and questioned the Doctrines of the Roman Church. This led to a 

-serious conflict between the Tudors and the Roman Church and the 
Tudors at last cut off their connection with the Pope. The Church 
of England was thus separated from the Church of Rome. This 
made the Tudors the head of the English Church as well as the State 
and Pope lost his control over the English Church. 

13. Foundation of the Merchant Navy. Henry VII founded the 
‘Merchant Navy’ in the modern sense of the term. He encouraged 
the merchant navy by granting a ‘bounty’ or remission of customs 
duties, in favour of the builders of a new ship making its first voyage 
The royal or war navy also received attention.” Henry is right- 
ly called the ‘Founder of the Merchant Navy.’ 

It was with the help of her strong navy that England was able to 
crush the Dutch, the Portuguese and the French who were her only 
rivals in the 18th century. It was her navy that saved her from the 
fury of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars; with her strong 
navy she was able to withstand the force of the greatest man of the 
world — ^Napoleon. 

, From the above discussion we find that the advent of the Tudor 
sovereignty in England was a landmark in the histoiy of England 
which closed the old era and started the modern epoch. We also 
find that Henry VII showed himself to be the first of modern states- 
men. 


Q. Explain fully why the modern history of England is said 
to begin from the time of the founder of the House of the Tudors. 
Or. 

Q. Nanie the events or changes that marked the transition 
from medieval to modem Europe. Or, 

Q. In what respects did Henry VII show himself to be “the 
£rst of modem English Statesmen.” 

Ans. Please consult previous answer. 


Q. “The advent of the Tudor sove reignty in England was a 
landmark in the^stoiy of EngTahd "which marked the close of 

the old era and the beginning of the modem epoch.” Discuss. 

■ 

sftf “The sixteenth century sees the rise of a ‘New Monarchy^ 
in England.” Discuss. 
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Am. ri«>a.se study previous answer. 

Q Discuss Henry VII's claim to the throne of England. 
Name the plots formed against him after his accession to the 

throne. Or, 

Q What were the early dangers and difficulties that con- 
fronted Henry Vn? How did he overcome them.” 

HENRY VHS CLAIM TO THE ENGLISH THRONE 

Henry VII succeeded to the throne of England in 1485. His 
claim to the throne was fourfold: 

1. Right hv Birth. Henry VIFs claim to the throne by virtue 
of hi.-i descent from the House of Lancaster was very poor. On 
principle of hereditary succession his only claim v/as that his mother 
Margaret Beanfort was the great grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward III. Tims his heredi- 
tary title was very weak and it went far back. On the principle of 
heredity there were several persons, e.g., the Princess Elizabeth of 
York, the Earl of Warwick and the Earl of Lincoln, who had better 
rights to the throne than Henry VII. 

His title to the throne rested on other grounds which may be 
briefly stated as thus: 

2. Right by Conquest. Henry VII, a Lancastrian, defeated 
Richard III, a Yorkist, at the battle of Bosworth Field in 1485. This 
was the last battle of the Wars of the Roses (1455 — 1485). This es- 
tablished his claim to the throne by right of conquest. 

3. Farliamentary Right. To confirm his title to the throne he 
secured the sanction of the Parliament. The Parliament approved of 
bis title and settled the crown upon him and his heirs. This established 
bis parliamentary right to the throne. 

4. Right by Marriage. He married Elizabeth Woodville of 
York (the real heir to the throne of England), the eldest daughter 
of Edward IV and thus united the two rival Houses of Lancaster and 
York. His object in doing so was to strengthen his position and 
lessen the enmity between the two leading Houses. “This was a poli- 
tical marriage which ‘blended the two Roses’ and strengthened Henry’s 
title to the crown.” 

In addition to ah the above claims, Henry Vn got his title to the 
throne of England confirmed by Pope IimocMit Vin. He was thus 
universally acknowledged as King of England. 

PLOTS AGAINST HENRY. HIS EARLY DIFFICULTIES 

Henry wanted to rule peacrfully and he tried his best to {hease 
his politick opponents. Despite all this the rival parties made seve- 
ral attempts to deprive him of the throne. 

1. The Yorkists’ Opposition. The Yorkists were not prepar^ to 
acknowledge Henry VTI as (heir king. Hetdry overcame this difflijulty 
by nmnying the Yorkist lady. Elizabeth, daughter of Edward.' IV; 
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fhis mar riage united the rival Roses, i.e., the House of York and that 
of Lancaster. This made Henry’s position safe and he had no dan- 
ger at least from the Yorkists who could stand in the way of his 
peaceful accession to the throne. 

2. Lord Lovel’s Rising. 1586. He was one of the faithful friends 
and followers of Richard III who had been defeated and slain at the 
battle of Bosworth in 1485. He headed a rising against Henry VII 
but it was suppressed without much difficulty. 

3. Revolt of Lambert Simnel, 1487. He was the son of an Oxford, 
Baker who pretended to be the Earl of Warwick and thus the right- 
ful claimant to the throne. He attacked England with a small Irish 
army but Henry defeated him at Stoke in 1487. Henry forgave him. 
for his folly and employed him as a cook in the royal kitchen. 

4. Revolt of Perkin Warbeck, 1492. Perkin Warbeck, a native 
of Toumay, pretended to be Richard, son of Edward IV. He went 
to Ireland and France but could not get help anywhere. He was them 
helped by Scotland and invaded England but he could find no sup- 
port there and was defeated at Towton and imprisoned in the Tower 
of London. He was at last executed. It was thus that Henry over- 
came his early difficulties. 

5. Danger from the Barons. The barons and the great nobles- 
who formed probably the greatest danger to the monarchy of Henry 
VII, were very much weakened by the king’s bold and fearless policy, 
of curtailing their power. He resorted to a number of strong measures, 
which ultimately broke the power of the barons and restored peace 
and law in the country so that the people could follow their occupa- 
tions with perfect ease. Some of these strong measures were ‘a Law 
against Livery and Maintenance,’ and the Court of Star Chamber to 
break the power of the nobles which constituted the greatest menace 
to the public peace. 

Q. Describe the Internal i.e., Domestic Policy of Henry VII. 
Or, How did Henry make himself strong and crash the power of 
the barons? Or, 

Q. Why is Henry VII’s reign called a ‘Period of Remedy*? 
Or, How did he establish peace and order in the country? Or, 

Q. How did Henry VII boild the edifice of the Tudor Mon* 
ardiy on a stable basis? Or, Why is Henry Vn known as the 
founder of the personal rule of the Tudors, i.e., strong Tudor 
Monarchy? 

DOMESTIC POLICY OB A PERIOD OF REMEDY 

Henry VII’s rei^ is ri^tly known as the ‘Period of Remedy’' 
for it applied effective measures to remove aU those iUs and trouble 
that had brought misery and ruin to England during the Wars of 
the Roses (1455 — 1485). The establishment of a strong central gov- 
ernment was the true and only remedy for the removal of all fils and 
disorders and introducing an era of peace, order and prosperity. Hia 
domestic policy was to increase the royal power and establish a strong 
royal government. His object was to destroy the power of the nobles 
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By following the above measures Henry strengthened his posi- 
tion. laid the foundation of the personal or despotic rule of the 
Tudors, weakened and broke down the power of the nobles, made the 
royal Jaw respected all over the land, stored up great wealth and 
made his rule very strong at home so that there was perfect peace 
and order in the country. Henry was able to achieve what he wanted. 

He died in 1509 and left behind him a Kingdom more settled, 
strong and prosperous than it had been for over a century and a trea- 
sury which besides jewellery etc. had nearly two millions in hard 
cash. 


Q. State the ways and means employed by Henry VII to 
secure the throne of England to himself and to his family, to 
restore peace and order and establish despotic government or 
personal rule. 


Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. “Henry VH’s reign was a period of seed-time”. Discuss. 

Henry VII’s reign has been very aptly described as a 
^riod of seed-time. His reign was not merely a period of remedy 
^ discns^d in the previous answer) but was also a ‘Period of 
^d-time. Seeds of many things were sown during his reign 
out the harvest was to be reaped later on. “The results of the 
sowing though they remained latent in Henry Vn’s time thev 
bore fruit in the future.” ^ 


"HENEY VU's REIGN A PERIOD OP SEED-TIME” 

1. S^s of a Strong Tudor Monarchy. The first seed sown wa<i 
the crration of a strong Tudor Monarchy. Henry VII laid the 
fw^ation of a sfrong Tudor monarchy. It developed by and by 
Lew™ people of England suffered in the fifteenth 

SJTactor IfeSw vn Ih ** of the crown than to any 

tion of artfltery also addeS^nt^ r^ gmpowder and introduc- 

the subjects of ‘’y 

escape serious conseauences if • p forhddm and no body could 

HenJyIaidrthMS sSfte fn„^^®®^P^® 

chy or its seeds were sown by a ^ 

to develop too a 

tffie 
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not prepared to remain in isolation and they had a keen desire to 
come into touch with the outside world as ‘Citizens of die World’, , 

In 1492 Columbus had discovered the New World and Vasco- . 
de-Gama the Cape route to the East in 1497. These and other dis- 
coveries served as a great stimulus for the En^ish people. As a far- 
sighted and shrewd man of business Henry Vn clearly saw a great 
future of oversea-trade and commerce for his subjects. Under ■ 
Henry’s guidance England directed her attention to the navy which' 
was to be the basis of her future glory and greamess and which gave 
a substantial push to the ener^es of the En^h people. Henry help- j 
ed to equip an expedition which sailed from Bristol under John and 
Sebastian Cabot in 1497 and which actually reached the coast of ; 
North America (Newfoundland and Labrador). Immediately Eng- 
land made no gains from this expedition as it was a land of cold and 
fog. It was, however, later on that the English people thought seri- 
ously of occupying America. As a result of their new adventures 
and discoveries commerce passed from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic and the new trade routes lay at England’s doors. T his ulti- 
nmtely resulted in England’s becoming the leading naval and commer- 
cial power in the world, but its seeds were sown in the reign of Henry 
VII. It was under him that England began taking interest in mari- 
time enterprise. 

3. Seed of the Reformation war sown in the wide diffusion of 
the Reniassance or the new Learning. It was in the reign of Henry 
VII that the influence of the New Learning began to be felt in r ight 
earnest. It was for the first time that the people began to develop 
the spirit of criticism and refused to take things for granted. They 
ceased to be blindly guided by authority or accept any thing tha t 
failed to appeal to their reason. The new spirit of criticism and 
minute examination emboldened the people and they began to find 
fault whenever it could be found and they would not spare even the 
Pope. The Pope of Rome and the clergy had abandoned their high 
principles and lofty ideals. The monasteries and the churches were 
no longer centres of purity, charity and noble deeds The people • 
began to criticise openly and fearlessly the sad state into which the 
Church had degenerated. It was in fact in the reign of Henry VU . 
that England was deeply effected by the New Learning and the way , 
for the Reformation (Separation of the Church of England from the 
Church of Rome) was prepared. 

4. Seed of the Union of England with Scotland. Union of Eng- 
land and- Scotland was an event of extraordinary significance in the 
history of England and Scotland. Both the countries ^ined imnten- . 
sely from the Ihiion and changed the history and mutual relations of ' 
the fwo countries. But what was at the: root of this great Union? 
Oii the death of Elizabeth (1603) the Tudor line ceased to exist for 
there was ilo' representative of the Tudor line to succeed Elizabeth. 
The Tudor Ime became extinct. The nearest claimant to the thronb 
of England was James VI of Scotland. He was proclaimed' King of 
En^d (as James I of England, he was already James VI of Scot- 
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His claim to the throne of England lay in his being tiie son of 
Mary, Queen of Scots and Darnley and as such he was the great 
grandson of Henry VII. Thus it was the marriage of Margaret, the 
elder daughter of Henry VII, with James IV, the King of Scotland, 
<1503) which ulUmately brought a Scot to the throne of England. 
The marriage of Margaret led to the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotlairf under James I, and ultimately to the union of Great 
Britain in 1707. 


5. Henry's Dynastic Marriages. His policy of dynastic mar- 
riages is another very good example, showing how «eeds sown in the 
reign of Henry VII 1^ to momentous results later on. Henry VII 
himself married Elizabeth Woodville, the heiress of the Duke of York. 
It brought about the union of the two Houses — the Lancastrians and 
the Yorkists — strengthened Henry VII’s claim to the throne of Eng- 
land and put an end to the future hostilities between the two Houses. 
The other two dynastic marriages were those of his son Arthur and 
his elder daughter Margaret. He had married his elder daughter 
Margaret to James IV of Scotland which brought about the Union of 
the Crowns of England and Scotland and which ultimately united the 
two countries under the name of Great Britain. He married his son 
Arthur to Catherine of Arragon of Spain but Arthur died within 
live months of the marriage. Henry was so eager to continue his 
relations with Spain that he married his younger son Henry (later 
on Henry VIII) with the widowed Catherine with the special permis- 
sion of the pope. But some time afterwards Henry wanted to 
divorce Catherine for certain reasons and the Pope did not permit 
Wm to do so. This enraged Henry VIII who separated the Church of 
England from the Church of Rome thus doing away with the con- 
trol and dominance of the Pope over the Church of England. This 
separation is known as the Reformation which is considered to be a 
very great event of the Tudor period. 

From all that has been discussed above we find fiiat k was in 
the rei^ of Henry VII that the seeds were sown or the beginning 

made of many important events which actually happened later onf 
.5 significant events, some of them of world- 

wide importance, were sown in the reign of Henry VH, though they 
bore their fruit in time to come. 

Q. Give an accoxmt of . the Foreign Policy of Henry VII. 


FOREIGN POLICY OP HENRY VH 

In his foreign policy Henry aimed at three things— (i) He wanted 
peace and avoided war. w ™ 

(0) He wanted to create friendly relations with foreign powers. 
He wanted to inaintain the Balance of Power in Europe in 
might become so powerful as to disturb the 

piBaoe or laurope. 

Henry’s foreign policy was personal and politi- 

En^h, throne insecure, he sou^ to 
conciliate the chief princes of Europe so that they mi^t not h5^! 
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to recognise him as the lawful king of England and not help the 

Yorkist rivals. On the whole his foreign policy was that of peace 

for it was peace more than anything else that was needed now in 
England. 

Henry and France. During the first years of his reign Henry had 
many troubles to face abroad and France was unfriendly to him. 
He, therefore, made an alliance with Duke Francis of Barittany who 
was at war with his overlord. In 1488 Francis died leaving Anne 

his only daughter as heiress. The French king asked for the hand 

of the princess. This alarmed he chief enemies of France who over- 
ran Brittany and Anne was married to Charles VII. In 1496, Henry 
made peace with the French by the Treaty of Estaples by which the 
French paid him a good round sum of money to ensure the withdra- 
wal of his army. Thus he made even a French war a paying and pro- 
fitable concern. Besides, the French King promised to expel from 
France Perkin Warbeck who laid a false claim to the throne of Eng- 
land. 

Henry and Spain. Always suspicious of France, Henry made it 
the main object of his policy to win Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 
to his side. He married his son Arthur to their youngest daughter 
Catherine of Aragon in 1501. Next year Arthur died. Henry now 
married his widowed daughter-in-law to his second son Henry. 
Though such a marriage was contrary to the' Church law, Henry 
obtained from the Pope a dispensation which suspended the law in 
this case, and permitted Henry (later on Henry VIII) to marry 
Catherine. 

Henry and German Emperor. Henry saw that the chief danger 
from 'Warbeck came from unfriendliness of foreign powers. He 
strove to conciliate the chief princes of Europe. The Treaty of 
Estaples had driven Warbeck from France. In 1496 the relations bet- 
ween Maximilian the Emperor of Germany and Henry were made very 
cordial by a treaty called the Magnus Intercursus or Great Intercourse 
by which trade was resumed and both princes promised not to sup- 
port each other’s enemies. In 1506 Maximilian’s son, the Archduke 
Philip, was driven by storm to take refuge in England. Henry treat- 
ed Philip with all honour but forced him to sign a new treaty of com- 
merce which favoured English trade so much that the Flemings called 
it the Malus Intercursus, that is. Bad Intercourse. 

Henry and Scotland. In 1503. Henry married his eldest daughter 
Margaret to James TV. King of Scots, who had been sr long hostile. 
This marriage produced important political results in the future. The 
matrimonial alliance between England and Scotland proved very use- 
ful to both the countries, for it ultimately united the two kingdoms. 
This union created very friendly relations between them and made 
them strong and prosperous in the long run. Instead of being hostile 
to each other they became close friends and helped each other, in the 
time of need. 

Henry and Irelandi Poyning’s Laws. Ireland was helping file 
Yorfet enemies of England. Henry Vn appointed Sir EdVS'atd 
Poynings, Deputy Governor of Ireland, to bring Ireland under both- 
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plete control. Poynings passed two laws called the Poynings’ Laws 
which provided (1) that 4e laws passed by the Irish Parliament could 
not be vaM unless approved by the King of En^and^ (2) and that the 
laws passed by the English Parliament were to be valid in Ireland. Ire- 
land was thus reduced to a state of perfect submission and order was 
restored there. 

Henry and Wales. Henry sent his eldest soil Arthur to Wales 
to rule there with the advice and assistance of a council called the 
Council of Wales. He ruled well and tried to maintain friendly re- 
lations with the people of Wales. 


His Commercial Treaties 

(i) Magnus Intercursus or Great Intercourse. In 1496 a treaty 
was concluded between Hen^ VII and Maximilian the Emperor of 
Germany. By this the relations between the two princes b^me 
very conlial and trade between their countries was much encouraged. 
The two princes promised not to support each other’s enemies. T his 
tr^y was known as the MAGNUS INTERCURSUS OR GREAT 

intercourse. 

(ii) Mcdus Intercursus or Bad Intercourse. This treaty was con- 
cluded in 1506 between Henry VII and Philip, son of Maximilian. 
In 1506 Philip was driven by storm to take refuge in England. Philip 
was treated with all respect and courtesy but he was forced to sign 
a new ti^ty of commerce which brought so much gain to the English 
peofne that the Flemings called it the Malus Intercursus or the Bad 
Intercour^. 

His Interest in Maritime Activity. He created facilities for trade 
ai^ WTOuraged it in every way. Freedom of trade had been estab- 
Uwed between England and the Netherlands by commercial treaties. 

He passed a Navigation Act which required that English goods 
shouM be earned in English ships alone. The building of big ships 

encouraged by giving government^* 

«i«, ni^e his wars a paying concern for him. His subjects i^re 
always iBady to fight with France. He got the money for war pur- 
SX 9 ^ it for Jar. Again, he did Kc- 

him entered into peace with his enemy and made 

him pay the price of the peace. 

Sofloesa of Henry’s Domestic and Foreign Policy 

The external policy was emineirtiy*; saocessiu^^ 

loe Foasaiis of his great success are: 

flit ^rsonal qualities. Henry vm a;;A^ and tact- 

of peace by nature and ;^1%. He avoided 
^ more by peacefed' means than by war 

England.-' the victories of £ 

: (MowatV. He was very 
nt 1 ^**'*** de^raiaatitm. He very well realised 

m value of money, mdepeodeoee and a peaceful and just, a<SS 
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tralion. He never lost his balance of mind even in thei darkest hour. 
He could not tolerate the injustice and tyranny of the strong barons 
over the weaker people and he resorted to all possible means to 
acWeve this noble object. 

(ii) Strong desire of the People {or Peace and Order. 'Fhe com- 
mon people were sick of the war which had causd anarchy and des- 
truction. The nobles were most selfish and greedy and they wanted 
to crush the people. They had no sense of responsibility and no 
respect for law and order. Every noble wanted to behave as a king 
on a smaller scale and thus destroy the liberties of the people. Henry 
was strong enough to give a strong blow to the power of the unruly 
nobles and give rest to the land that was distracted by war and anar- 
chy of the previous years. The masses thoroughly co-operated with 
the king in his policy and activities. 

Q. Describe Henry’s work and achievements Or, his services 
to England. Importance and merits of his rule. . An estimate of 
Hesary Vn. 

HENRY’S WORK, ACHIEVEMENTS AND SERVICES 

(i) Establishment of a Strong Government. He put down the 
power of nobles and the anarchy created by Ae Wars of the 
Roses. He gave England peace, order and settled government. He 
conferred on his people the blessings of a powerful' and orderly gov- 
ernment. He set up strong centralised government that gave all pro- 
tection to the masses against the tyranny of the nobles. It was a great 

■ achievement of Henry to have given peace to the Englishmen which 
England badly need^. The barons lost their power and ceased to 
be a menace to the King and to the people. 

(ii) England Became an Important European Power. By his 
diplomacy he made England an important European power. Eng- 
land now became the reSi arbitrator of European politics which ulti- 
.mately made England a great commercial, naval and colonial power. 

“On his accession he had found England of no account in Europe: 
poor, divided and a prey to anarchy. When he died he left behind 
him a land powerful, unit6i and prosperous.” His wise and strong 
policy won for England a creditable position. His interference in 
European politics was very successful and it considerably added to 
the prestige of England. 

fiii) Making of Good Laws and Enforcing of Strict Justice. By 
his Statute of Livery and Maintenance and by the cieation of the 
Court of Star Chamber he put down the power of the barons and 
. reduced them to non-entity. The Court of Star , Chamber dealt 
^ with offenders and nobles too high to be dealt with by ordinary 
courts. Before this there was more the rule of the barons than the 
rule of the King. Every baron was a King and the people could not 
enjoy the blessings of justice. 

(iv) Prosperity of the Country' One. of Henry’s claims to great- 
ness IS the work that he did to increase the trade and prosperity of the 
country. He encouraged trade and commerce by commercial trea- 
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ties and by the Navigation Acts he secured for Engird Ae ‘carb- 
ine 'trade’. He encouraged ship-building and for the building of big 
ships suitable for long voyages he gave subsidies and other facili- 
ties* Ihe country witnessed remarkable prosperity under him. By 
his commercial treaties he made England powerful on the continent. 
Ihe people who were hard hit by the Wars of the Roses were able 
to recover their losses. 

(v) Colonial and Commercial Greatness. His reign was a time 
of great discoveries. England saw the beginning of colonial and 
commercial treaties added to the wealth and position of England. 
She had a creditable position among the nations of the world. 

(vi) Protection of Industry. He protected indu-'try and pro- 
moted the intellectual and commercial activities of his people. He 
took a keen and intelligent interest in the development of industry, 
trade and shipping. 


(vii) England, Ireland and Scotland Bound Closer. Besides he 
bound England and Ireland closer, and by his Scottish marriage took 
the first step towards the union of England and Scotland. His policy 
of dynastic marriages proved very helpful to England. The Marri- 
age of his daughter Margaret with James IV of Scotland ultimately 
led to the Union of England and Scotland and made them not only 
strong and prosperous from within but a great power to resist their 
common enemies. 


(viii) Strong Finances. Like a wise and cool-headed King he 
rightly felt the value of money for running a government. In the 
first place Henry observed every economy in running the govern- 
ment and then he amassed a great deal of it by heavy fines, forfei- 
ture of estates, by benevolences, by getting supplies from Parliament 
on pretext of wars with France and by other so many means. 


The above are brieffy the merits of Henry VH’s rule. It is on 
amount of his wisdom that he showed in his policy, actions and 
affairs of the government that he has been spoken of as “a wonder 60- 
wisemen". > 


It was rightly said of Henry Vlf. “Thanks to his (Henry Vfl’s) 
vigorous, statesmanly and efficient rule that the England of 1509 was 
a wholly different and an inconiparatively happier and more pros- 
perous realm than the England of 1485.” 


I there was no romance in Henry’s reign, no 

c ^sh^S of arms, no vah'ant deeds and nothing heroic but we must 

^ distracted land and. itisW her 
tolerably dignified posiUon among the nations: ' By his 
^ rendered a very valuable service toi fe country 

.rorii money i by him 

«^e him and his son Henry VIII prai^icj^y inde^dent of Parlia- 

^ “ade the crown of 
safe and secure for hnn^ ^ his dynasty. 
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HENRY VIII (1509— 1547)^ ' 

In its essence the Reformation was a revolt 
agcunst conventions which had lost the justifi- 
cuuon of the conditions that had brought them 
into being and had become the fetters upon 
intellectual and spiritud progress instead of 
aids to its advancement." 

— Innes 

His Accession. He ascended the throne of England in 1509 af 
the age of eighteen after the death of his father Henry VII. Henry 
VII had tw6 s'5nSj Artnur and Henry — Arthur was married to Cathe- 
rine of Aragon, daughter of the King of Spain. Arthur had died 
within a year of the marriage. Henry VII was so anxious to continue 
his relations with Spain that he married his second son Henry (Henry 
VIII) with Catherine, the widow of his brother Arthur, by a special 
permission granted by the Pope for ordinarily one could not marry 
one’s brother’s widow. v 

His Character. Henry was eighteen years of age at the lime of 
his accession. He had many personal accomplishments and appear- 
ed every inch a King. He was tall, handsome and healthy and had 
received good training in the use of arms. He was a splendid ath- 
lete, could ride better than his grooms and shoot better than the 
archers of his guard. “He was a fine sportsman, a good musician and 
a man of learning and culture.” He was well-educated, delighted in 
the society of scholars and knew a number of languages like Latin, 
French and Spanish. He was hearty and affable with a kind word 
and a jest for every one. He had a vigorous mind and a firm will. 
If he once made up his mind for anything, nothing could turn him 
aside from his purpose. The said qualities coupl^ with his warm 
and generous ways made him popular among his people. On com- 
ing to the throne, the first thing he did to win popular applause was 
to order Empson and Dudley — ^the hated agents of his father who 
extorted money from the people in most unscrupulous ways — ^to be 
executed on a charge of treason. 

As he advanced in years, Henry VIII showed himself selfish, 
greedy, unscrupulous and cruel. He would do anything fair or foul 
and care for no scruples when he wanted to serve some personal 
end. He ruled England as an autocrat and exercised the most des- 
potic sway over the lives, the fortunes and the liberties of his sub- 
jects. The Parliament was there but he employed it very much to his 
own ends and reduced it to a position of subservience. He was in- 
sincere and ungrateful. He praised and rewarded a man as long as 
his semces were needed by him but when the need for him was 
over, the services rendered by him were sobn forgotten and generally 
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death warrants were served on mm. He ordered Empson and Dud- 
ky to be sent to scaffold, dismissed Wolsey and order^ Cromwell to 
be executed though he had served his so loyally. He had ability and 
courage but he possessed a temper at once fierce, unbinding and un- 
forgiving. The treatment that he meted out to his wives was most 
undignified and unworthy of royal position. It has demanded con- 
demnation even from his greatest admirers. 

In spite of his great faults and weaknesses of character, he was 
a sagacious statesman who guided England in most difficult times. 
He proved to be a great and strong King who worked hard to make 
England powerful and respected at home and abroad. He loved plea- 
sure but never neglected his work. He safeguarded national interests 
and though a despot he never forgot the good of his subjects. He 
was the most popular sovereign of the Tudor Dynasty, and maintained 
his popularity throughout his whole reign of thirty-eight years. Inter- 
nally he made himself much stronger than Henry Vn had been. He 
established Ws despotism on a very firm basis, and became the leader 
of the English masses, and made the Parliament agree to whatever 
he liked. 


Q. Give 'an estimate of the character, work, policy and achi- 
evement of Cardinal Wolsey. Or, (D TJ- 1956, 1953) 

Q. Give a brief sketch of the career of Cardinal Wolsey and 
his umnence on the foreign policy of Henry v ttt 

(D.U. 1963). 

Q. How far wag Woto^a foreign policy based on the doc- 
trine of Oie Balance of Power? Or, (D.U. 1964). 

Q. "The role of Wolsey in the sixteenth century England 
was really significant.” Discuss. 


THOMAS WOLSEY 

C(veer. He was bom to an Ipswich merchaht in 
1471. He received his education at Ipswich and. Oxford and took 
M at the age of ffiteen and was thus known as ‘Boy Bachdor’. 

He h^ jomed the ecclesiastical service in the reign of Henry VII and 
^n distaigu^^ himself by his political capacity. Henry VIII had 
ffie faculty of choosing really capable persons for his ministers and 
Wolwy* famous and competent was Thomas 

in Archbishop of York in 1514, Chancellor 

1529 he the ^Kellor of Henry VIH and supreme both in 
ffie Church the Stafe He rose to the hi^ position by virtue 

not due to his birth or favour. He 
^tisfied with his position in the Church and wanted to 
l^me tlM Pope. He was handsome, energetic, untiring, eloaueiit 

rested in his hands and he ruled^both 
*ne King airf. tte entire., kh^gdoip , as long as. he was in office. 
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HIS WORE, POLICY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Wolsey was a great diplomat and far-seeing statesman. He made 
England great at home and abroad. “Wolsey' was the first statesman 
to raise England to a great place in European politics.” He raised 
the position of England in national and international politics. For 
more than fourteen years he was the master of everything and con- 
trolled and moulded the destinies of England. 


To appreciate his work and achievement we have to under- 
stand his Home, Church and Foreign Policy that have contributed 
so much to the good of the people of England and made her a great 
country. 

His Home Policy. His domestic policy lay in making Henry 
Vin all-i»werful and absolute. Wolsey realised that if he wanted 
to maintain his own high position in the church and the state, he 
must add to the strength and independence of the King. He made 
it a point to make royal power supreme and defend the interests of 
the Crown in the church and the state. He adopted these measures 
to add to the .power and dignity of the King: — 

(a) Whenever there was a point of dispute betwen two or 
more important nobles he came forward to. solve the pro- 
blem by playing the part of a peaceful middleman. This 
helped to secure peace in the country and peace gave 
strength to the King and the people. 

(b) Most of Wolsey ’s subordinates and attendants were the 
sons and relatives of the nobles. The nobles, therefore, 
did not disturb the peace of the country for they knew 
that their sons and relatives would be promptly punish- 
ed and suitably taken to task for their guilt. This again 
helped to maintain peace and security in the country. 

(c) To plrase the King and to carry on certain beneficial public 
^hvities, he collected money to fill the royal treasury. He 
im^sed several new taxes and used strict measures for 
meir realisation. Besides, he encouraged the system of 
Benevolences, i^e.. of offering presents and ^ts to the 
monarch on suitable occasions. 


(d) Wolseys’ reforms and improvements in the administration 
of justice, his keen interest in educational activities and the 
foundation of colleges added to the ^ory and prestige of 
Henry. By strengthening the position of the king, Wolsey 
mdirectly strengthened his own position. “For fifteen 
years, 1514^ to 1529, he almost ruled Engjand, labouring 
incessantly m office and at the councfi table, and in the 
closest confidence of the King.” (Mowat). 

r His Reform of Church. His Religious Policy. Wolsey played 
a very unportant role in Church matters too. As Papal leeSe he 

over the English Church, besides, 
that made hiin take active interest in the Church re- 
form was the , great influence that New Learning exerted on him,' He 
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had a hiKh sense of morality and was deeply touched by the most 
deplomblfintSnal condition' of the Church. He ^as alive to the 
vices and corruption that prevailed m the mternal life of the Church 
and the clergymen. In some cases their practical life was so vicious 
3 shockinl that it led human nature to revolt. He was strongly 
in favour of ecclesiastical reforms, so that perfect sanctity of religion 
might remain intact. 

The monasteries had grown wealthy and so indolence and self- 
indulgence had crept in among them; particularly many of the smaller 
monasteries had grown lax, both in discipline and morals. Wolsey had 
suppressed the smaller ones (the task of suppressing bigger monas- 
teries was left to Cromwell and Cranmer during 1536-39) and with 
the wealth that he got from them, he built new colleges and bishop- 
rics with the sanction of the Pope. One of the colleges that Wolsey 
founded was known as Christ Church College, Orford. He also 
made arrangements to educate the clergy so as to raise the standard 
of their morality and make them better qualified for the duties of 
their office. 


Wohey’s Foreign Policy. Balance of Power. Wolsey had a 
thorou^ knowledge of the national and international politics. The 
Chief points in Ms foreign policy were to keep ‘Balance of Power’ 
in Europe and make England a mediator (an umpire between the 
contending parties). It has been rightly said in connection with Wol- 
sey’s foreign policy that Wolsey’s theory in foreign politics was that 
of ttie ‘Balance of Power’. His principle of ‘Balance of Power’ 
meant that there should be a state of equilibrium, i.e., equality of 
power among nations and no single nation should be allowed to grow 
too powerful. If a nation grew too powerful, it would endanger the 
liberties of other nations and conquer tiie weaker ones. This would 
disturb tihe political balance and the inevitabe result of this would 
be deadly wars. Peace would be seriously disturbed and groups of 
nations rormed to cut each other’s throat. The end would be des- 
truction. Wolsey had a firm belief that the policy of ‘Balance of 
Power’ had a great value and the world could be saved from horrors 
of destructive wars by sticking to this policy. 

Wolsey’s great idea was that there should be peace on the conti- 
nent and in England by preserving the ‘Balance of Power’ between 
different nations so that no single nation was allowed to grow very 
powerful and thus endanger general peace. When France and Spain 
were deadly^ enemies of each other, both of them were trying to seek 
tiie friendship of England. England first sided with Spain and defeat- 
ed die French at the Battle of the Spurs. In 1525 when England 
saw that France had been badly defeated and there was fear of ‘bal- 
ance of Power’ being upset lest Spain might grow too powerful, 
Wolsey made England side with France a^inst Spain and. forced the 
latter (Spain) to make peace with the former (France) . Tims he made 
England an arbiter of Europe^ peace and a strong and influential 
power, “This system of playing off the two strongest Europea)4 
powera against each other was Wolsey’s greatest conirfbution to pol^ 
tical loeoiy and has ever rfnce remained the foundadoh of England 
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foreign policy/' (Osbert Lancaster). It is therefore righUy said 
that Wolsey was responsible for laying the foundation of a tradi- 
tional foreign policy for England. Wolsey's fame and greatness 
mainly rested on his ably handling the foreign affairs. "‘In the begin- 
ning of the reign England was a power of the second order. By seven 
years of hard toil, Wolsey raised her to be mediator in the politics 
of Europe.” The ability and energy of Wol^y were of special ser- 
vice to his master in the region of foreign politics. 

He succeeded in making Henry a powerful and autocratic ruler 
and a great country both at home and abroad. England 

became so important and prominent that it became the centre of 
European politics. It was all due to the wise statesmanship and ex- 
ceptional political ability and common sense of Wolsey to handle the 
affairs of Europe that England came to act as an umpire between the 
contending parties and its prestige was raised high as a great Euro- 
pean power. 

“During Wolsey’s time foreign affairs assumed an importance 
they had not enjoyed for many years, largely owing to the young 
monarch’s (Henry VIII) eagerness to play a prominent role on the 
European scene.” 

Wolsey’s Contribution Towards Tudor Despotism. Wolsey was 
a very significant figure in the sixteenth-century England. He had 
made F.ngianH great and respected both at home and abroad. His 
personal life had taught many valuable lessons to Henry Vlll. He 
learnt a good deal from Wolsey on account of his close and personal 
associations with him. 

(i) Being the supreme figure in Church and State Wolsey ruled 
like an autocrat and still his autocracy was cheerfully tolerated by 
the people and they never objected or resisted. The secret in Wol- 
sey’s successful autocracy was that he never ignored efficiency. He 
maintained autocracy side by side with efficiency. It served as a 
great lesson for Henry who made up his mind to have the detailed 
and thorough knowledge of every business if he wanted to rule suc- 
cessfully. This gave Mm efficiency in his business. 

Again, Wolsey lived in .great pomp and show and this helped 
him to rule like a successful autocrat. Henry followed his example 
of living in great magnificence and this really stood him in great 
stead. 

Next, Wolsey combined in himself the highest positions both in 
the Church and State. This acted as a stimulus for Henry and made 
Mm feel confident that the same person both as the head of the Church 
and the State could rule successfully. This confidence helped Henry 
to make himself the supreme head of the Church and the Sate and 
rule with efficiency. Tudor despotism was thus in no small measure 
a success through the efforts and example of Wolsey which Henry 
Vin carefully followed. 

Wdsey’s Fall, Henry VIII was bent upon divorcing Queen 
Catheadoe. dau^ter of the King of Spain and' the aunt of Charles V 
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the Roman Emperor, a very powerful ruler of Europe,' and marrying 
Anne Boleyn for whom he had developed a strong love. According 
to English law he could not have two wives at a time, thus he must 
divorce Catherine if he wanted to marry Anne Boleyn (A lady, of the 
Court). Wolsey tried to secure the Pope’s consent for the King ’s, 
divorce of Catherine but the Pope was not willing to give his verdict 
in favour of divorce. The Pope wanted neither to displease the 
king of Spain, nor did he like to displease Henry of England. The 
Pope remained silent. 

Henry was led to think that Wolsey was not talrina fuu, 
interest in securing the Pope’s consent and that the delay in the,' 
matter of divorce was wholly due to him. Henry who had lost all ’ 
patience dunissed Wolsey and contiscated his estates ^d goods. His 
otliM was given to Sir Ihomas More. Sometime after he was arrest- ' 
ed for treason. 


was summoned to London to stand his trial for treason 
hut he diM on his way (1530) to London as the result of the great 

undignified and disgraceful tTea.t- 
ment meted out to him. IIis last words were: “If 1 had served mv God 
» <U««ly M I hav, wrved Diy King, h, woiid not KTswi ^ 

'3.1° “i “"“i mato-HS vm ' 

perfect devotion but Henry repaid Wolsey ’s services with the 
blackest ingratitude, unworthy of a grwt King. ; 

Wdsey^ Character. Wolsey was the greatest political eeniiKs nf 
his time. Great as a churchmafi he was sS grwter as a sSSZ»? 
He ^ a great figure not only in England butSso on the, cpnlSST' 

he also mceived laSTJuSrf mS as mint State; 

foreign princes. A^. nobli sonT of no wtf pensions from 

numerous retainers were amonff hie churchmen and 

years he of .1. 

the routine and adminltrafion in had left 

coonige enabled himTSk S SsbL ^m ^ and 

cess and satisfaction. He kept peace Si greatest sue- 

aumber of very important imorOTementcln^h^®^ H ^ ® 

s& z ss tS!' 

the main cans^ ®*formati(ai”9 Diseuss 
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the fall, of the Medieval Church and the advent of the Protestant 
Movement. Or, 

Q, "In Many ways the Church needed reforming.” In the. 
the light of this remark mention the needs that brought the Re-’ 
formation to England. 

THE REFORMATION 

Meardng of the Reformation. The Reformation Movement 
was a great attempt to reform the Medieval Church (Roman Catho- 
lic Church) in which a number of evils and abuses had crept and 
which had deplorably degenerated. It may be said that the Refor- 
mation was a sort of moral revolt against the abuses and corruption 
found in the Pope and the churchmen and which had brou^t a bad 
namft to them. This movement which aimed at reforming the Roman 
Catholic Church was started by Martin Luther, a Professor in the 
University of Wittenburg in Germany. 

Martin Luther was shocked to see the practice of ‘Indulgences’. 
What is an Indulgence? An indulgence was a ‘pardon-certificate^ 
which the Pope or his deputies granted to the indulged person (per- 
son who was guilty of some crime) in return for a certain amount of 
money. Indulgences were openly sold and their sale brought huge 
sums of money to the Pope. Ludier first criticised the sale of ‘indulg- 
ences’ and then some doctrines of the catholic religion were the ob- 
jects of his criticism. Luther was accordin^y expelled from the 
Church and soon after many persons who believed Luther to he ri^t 
gave up Catholic religion out of sympathy for him. The. movement 
which Luther and his sympathisers begem in Germany for the jeform 
of the Catholic religion or the Medieval Church was called the Refor- 
mation. 

Luther made his ‘protest’ against the corruptions and evils of the 
Roman Catholic. Church and wanted to reform them. The reformed 
religion was therefore called Protestantism and the movement for re- 
form was Imown, as the Reformation. The followers of the reformed 
reli^on were known as the Protestants. The reform movement start- 
ed by Luther m Germany gradually travelled to other countries of 
Europe till it became a vast movement. This great religidus move- 
ment of the sixteenth century permanently divided ClM-istehdom into- 
two great sects^ viz., the Protestants and the Catholics. 

Martin Luther’s exposure of the vices of the Pope and the Catho- 
lic Church and his urgent appeal for reform facilitated t4e task of 
the Reformation in England and Henry’s task of separating th? Eng- 
lish Church from the Church of Rome was accomplished with great 
ease. 

CAUSES AND FACTORS LEADINa TO THE REFORMATION 

In its early days the Catholic Church was a very noble iand truly 
rdigious institufion 'SO that it looked after the i^r^ the si^ arid the 
igooraat and performed a number of other sodal and huinane func-. 
tioBS; Its ideal was die good of humanity as a whole. But as . time' 
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ppccw^, it became lax in discipline and morality and became corrupt 
A. Beligions Causes 

1. Abuse of Power by the Pope. There was a keen pentment 
against the enormous powers possessed by the Pope and the way in 
which he used them: 

(a) The Pope of Rome thought himself to be the represen- 
tative of God on earth and so he expected the ruler of 
every Christian State to pay due obedience to his orders 
right or wrong. If he was displeased with any Christian 
King for any reason he could punish him by declaring 
that he was no more a Christian and as such he forfeited 
the right to rule the Christian subjects. He had other wea- 
pons loo which he could employ against Christian Kings. 

(b) The Pope sold ‘Indulgences’ (pardon certificates) to in- 
dulged persons for forgiving their sins in return for a cer- 
tain amount of money. This clearly • means that people 
were robbed in the name of religion, otherwise how could 
God be expected to be so greedy as to accept bribe to 
pardon sins. 

(c) Every Christian ruler was required to pay ‘First Fruit’ 
(the portion of income of his Kingdom during the first 
year) to the Pope. 

(d) The Pope sold high ecclesiastical offices in different state.s 
for heavy prices. 

(e) Ordinarily one bishop was expected to raana.ge one church 
with efficiency. But the Pope received a heavy amount 
of money from a bishop who was put in charge of a num- 
ber of Churches. In such cases the bishop could not but 
be corrupt as well as inefficient. All that has been said 
above shows that the Papey had ceased to be the religious 
centre of Christendom. The Popes were no longer the 
spiritual guides of the people. They were more concernect' 
with spreading their own Kingdom than the Kingdoin of 
Christ and they took no interest in safeguarduig the 
morality of the people whom Providence had placed 
under their care. They were corrupt and had little of the 
trae spirit of religion and purity and sublimity. The cor- 
ruption of the head was but a sign of the decay of the 
members under him. 

2. Vices Among the Greater Clergy. The greater clergy were 
;g^vea to a life of luxury, idleness and greed. They negleced thO duties 
of their office and took absolutely no interest in the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Fttmi iGligious point of view they were considered to be t^ 
gaardims dE the people's character but actually they had forgot their 
hi^ ideals and moral responsibilities. 

Tnie Clergy claimed to be above the laws of the land' and claimed 
Sj^ial ri^ts and privileges. This attitude of niijnid made them proud 
jmd forgetful of their duties and' noble mission wMch Christianty 
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p)gr(»/i before them. All this caused great resentment among the 
people. 

3. Monasteries as Hotbeds of Corruption. There was a time in 
the history of monasteries when those who dwelt in them spent their 
time in helping the poor, the sick and the needy. Their great ideal 
and chief pursuit was the ‘service of mankind.’ They lived a simple 
and pious life and passed their time either in the service of suffering 
humanity or in prayers to the ‘Creator of the Universe’. Their prac- 
tical life was exceptionally pure and their mission was the noblest. 

In course of time the monks and friars forgot their simplicity, 
‘purity and high ideals of life.’ They led immoral life and observ^ 
no discipline and restraints. Most of them were more full of vices 
tVian worldly persons. This had caused a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among the people. 

4. Religion a Mass of Silly Superstitions. Religion had lost its 
true worth. Character, charity, truth, liberality and kindness to 
others which were once tlie true characteristics of religion had dis- 
appeared. True religion lay in practising certain practical virtues and 
discarding certain vices. But now, i.e.. on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion religion was nothing more than a mass of silly superstitions and 
showy ceremonies. More importance was attached to the observ- 
ance of empty forms and ceremonies than to the practice of Chri.s- 
tian virtues. “Too much stress was laid on outward ceremonies, too 

little on right living, in spite of occasional protests The Roman 

Catholic Church failed to satisfy the urgent need of ‘heart religion’ 
for which good men longed.” Religion had lost its old sanctity and 
had thus ceased to command respect of the people. The people were 
very much disgusted with this state of affairs and their disappoint- 
ment knew no bounds. 

5. Work of John Wycliff and Lollards. In the reign of Henry 
IV, Lollards and their able leader John Wycliff brought to light, with 
their exceptional courage even those evils and vices of the Church 
which were not known to the general people. Their movement and 
teachings were suppressed by Henry IV. But the followers of Wycliff 
continued their work and ultimately it awakened the people to the 
necessity of immediate reform in the sad affairs of the Church. 

(B) Political Causes 

Rise of the Spirit of Nftionalism. The Renaissance made peo- 
ple’s mind active, thoughtful and bold. The corruptions of the Pa- 
pacy were no longer a secret. No righteous person whether in Eng- 
land or elsewhere could tolerate this sad state of affairs in the Church. 
The English people held the Pope mainly responsible for all this. 
They looked upon the Pope as a foreigner. The people of the coun- 
ries of Europe since they had become national-minded wanted to get 
rid of the Pope’s influence in their countries. The people strongly 
resented the interference of the Pope in their religious affairs and 
wanted to have their independenU national churches over which t^ 
Pope had no control. They were eager to get. rid of the influence of 
the Pope in their daily life and activities. • 
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Aniuiyiii!; Treatment <»/ l/ie Pope. The English people, like all 
olher people of Europe, were tired of his indifferent and unsympathe-! 
tic utiitiidc to the interests of the people. Moreover, there never v/as’ 
a chance of any Englishmar. becoming a Pope. 

■ Social Oanses 

Heavy Demands oi the Church, fhe musses had developed a 
strong dislike for the Pope and the Church not only for their vicious 
life rul also for their commercial spirit. Religion was commercialis- 
*■;. _ Sins could be forgisen b\ payment of money. Other demands- 
i'£ :he C’hurch were daily increasing which the common man was iin- 
ab;c to paj'. The Renaissance had brought about a great intellectual 
change among the people who could not tolerate injustice, vice and 
burden.somo demands for which there was no justification. 

Influence of the Humanists. Tire Humanists who exerted a pecu- 
liar influence on human mind created a strong desire in the peonle 
hr reform the deplorable state of affairs prevailing in the Church 
1 heir influence made people averse to injustice, vice and tyranny and 
tilled them with a determination to fight evil and replace it by virtues. 

5/TOng Feeling Against Papal Interference. The Rn(tlKh neonle 
proud of their ancient independence, resented the Papal interference 

resisted the claim of the Pope to 
tfwf Englishmen were determined fo es- 

tablish an indepe^ent national church being in no wav subordinate 
to the Church of Rome. Their ideal was to have a Churerfree K 
the influence of the Pope and any other foreign power Thev wnntcrT 
jrerfect religious freedom and to have a Church of fh^ir 
in »l*h no f<„»gner had any LtSS “ 

Thus practically the whole Europe, including Encland war ft.n 

leoah ^ Bfiionnation Parliaanent in. England 


1636). Or, 


<1629— 


n tin. ^ indicate its residts. Ok 

plain how thiB^efianTe*of toe^^Pan^ the Papacy? Ex- 

Power of the Crown? ^ Papacy helped to increase the 

^ ™ REPOEBIATION IN ENGLAND 

The Reformation in England wa*? Him • 
tnedkte causes. The causes^ vSch br^tht and im- 

were m important that the advent of ^®^ormation 

Mei Hu! Reformation could have b^n “evita- 

but it could not have been avoSS ^ PO®*I«>ned for a short time 

powerto, 
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that had strongly prepared the minds of the people with a determina- 
tion for religious changes. For instance, Martin Luther had exposed 
the weaknesses of the Pope and challenged his right to sell ‘Indulg- 
ences.’ People greatly resented the vast powers claimed by the Pope 
more particularly because he used these powers to serve his own selfish 
interests. Vices that prevailed among the greater clergy gave a rude 
shock to the conscience of the people. It was really deplorable that 
most of the monks and nuns whose chief aim in life was once ‘service 
of mankind’ were leading immoral and shamefully degraded lives. 
Religion had lost its sanctity and was nothing more than a mass of 
silly superstitions and meaningless ceremonies. Imbued with the 
spirit of nationalism as the English people were, they were not pre- 
'pared to tolerate the influence of a foreigner like the Pope as the 
supreme head of the Church of England. They could not tolerate 
the domination of a foreigner over their national Church particularly 
when he was not making die right use of his power. 

Immediate Cause. Henry VllI was a Roman Catholic and a 
follower of the Pope. But certain peculiar circumstances compelled 
him to defy the Papacy whom he had so far respected from his heart 
of hearts. It was the Divorce Question, i.e., the determination of 
Henry to divorce Catherine (Henry’s first wife and the widow of his 
elder brother Arthur) and marry Anne Boleyn, a lady of the Court, 
whom Henry had dearly loved. According to the law of England, 
Henry could not have two wives at a time. If he was to carry Anne 
Boleyn, he must first divorce Catherine, but he could not divorce his 
former wife till the Pope had declared this marriage illegal. 

Difllculties in the Way 

1. The former Pope had accorded special sanction for the mar- 
riage of Henry VIlI with Catherine and now if he declared the mar- 
riage unlawful that would badly reflect on him and also degrade the 
Church in the public eye. 

2. The Pope would be incurring the displeasure of the King of 
Spain and the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V to whom Catherine 
was closely related, if he declar^ the marriage null and void. The 
Pope also hesitated to refuse to grant the wish of Henry for that 
would make him hostile to him. Thus the Pope, out of policy, res- 
trained from interfering in the divorce question and tried to remain 
aloof and unconcerned. 

Appointment of a Commission 

To overcome his difficulty the Pope appointed a commission of 
two persons — ^Thomas Wolsey, the Chancellor Henry VIII and Cam- 
peggo, one of his own Legates — ^to go into the divorce question. They 
discussed the different aspects of the question for some time but they 
refused to give their judgment mainly for the fear of displeasing the' 
King of Spain and the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V. The mem-i 
bers of the commission declared their inability to decide the divorce' 
question under reference, 
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The inability of the commission to decide the divorce question 
in favour of Henry upset his mind and his ’wrath fell on Wolsey. 
Wolscy was deprived of all his offices and forced to retire to York. 
He -was charged with treason and summoned to London to stand 
bis trial but he died on his way to London. 


Failing to get divorce from Pope, Henry consulted the Univer- 
sities of Europe which however gave a divided answer. At last Henry 
decided to break off all connection with the Papacy and to make the 
Church of England independent with the King of England as the 
Supreme Head of the English Church. 


Si'pciration of Eiij^lish Church from Roman Church. Thomas 
(Vomwell was the chief secret adviser of Henry. Henry with the help 
and co-operation of Cromwell made a direct attack upon the Papac\^ 
completed the breach with Rome and made the Church of England 
mdenendenl of the Church of Rome. Henry called the Reformation 
I arlfamcnt in 1529 to accomplish the great task of removing certain 
abu.'cs jind separating the English Church from the Roman Church 
so that Henry as the .Supreme Head of the English Church might do 
wlial he pleased and thus divorce Catherine. 


WORK OP THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT 1529—1536 
' ' HetSy'^VIH Abuses. Submission of the Clergy to 

1. An Act to Cut Down the Fees of the Clergy, 1529. An Act 
was pas^s^ by the Parliament to cut down the fees (for; wills, burials 

2. An Act to Forbid Pluralities. 1530. Many of the bishons and 
the clergy derived their income from more than onrsource Thu 

r neglectful of their duties. The 

Chufrh Hc/zry Supreme Head of the 

E^trSc? and 

4. Chutch Courts Brought Und(*r KinQ*s Contmt a a * 
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protection and not to the Pope. They worshipped the rising sun — 
Henry VIII. 

(lij Separation from the Church of Borne 

1. The Act of Annates, 1532. Before this the newly-appoint- 
ed bishops and the clergy had to pay Annates or First Fruits, i.e., 
First Year's Income to the Pope but by this Act it was to be paid to 
the King of England and not to the Pope. (Peter’s Pence too was 
to be paid to the King of England and not to the Pope. In fact all 
payments of money were forbidden to Rome). 

2. Ban on the Convocation, 1532. In 1532 the Reformation 
Parliament prohibited the convocation (Assembly of the Clergy- 
men) to pass any law without the permission of the king. 

3. The Appeals Act, 1533. Soon after the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn the Parliament passed the Appeals Act by which the English 
clergy were forbidden to carry appeals to Rome. If a case was taken 
out of England to the Court of Rome it was considered to be a breach 
of law and a seriously punishable crime. 

4. The Act of Supremacy, 1534. By the Act of Supremacy 
Henry VIII became the only Supreme Head of the Church of 
England and it was asserted that the Pope had no authority or 
juri.sdiction in England. This Parliament also passed the Act of Trea- 
son (1536) by which it was considered a treason to deny the King of 
England the title of ‘Supreme Head of the Church of England.’ 
(Now the Church of England was independent of the Church of 
Rome. A court presided over by Archbishop Cranmer, authorised 
Henry to divorce ^therine). 

5. The Act of Succession, 1534. By this Act the crown of Eng- 
land was vested in the heirs of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn and all 
subjects of the King were required to take the oath of Succession 
and those who refused to take the Oath were to be charged with 
treason. 

6. Dissolution of the Smaller Monasteries, 1536. In 1536 the Re- 
formation Parliament ordered the ‘Dissolution of the Smaller Monas- 
teries’, i.e., those monasteries whose annual income was less than 
£20() a year were to be dissolved. The property belonging to the mon- 
asteries went to the King. This added to the wealth and power of 
the King. The Church of England was now completely brought under 
the control of the State. The King of England thus became the head 
of the Church of England and the Pope lost its control over it. The 
Church of England was now a department of England thoroughly 
under the control of the State. “For the last twelve years of his reign 
Henry VTIt was a kind of Pope over the English Church.” (South- 
gate). 

N.B.: Another Parliament abolished the larger monasteries in 
^^39; the land' bdonging to theni was sold at a low price and the pro- 
ceeife ^ the sale of the land went to the pockets of the King. Some 
of ti»e land was granted to the fcourtiers and favourites of Henry vm 
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We should not forget that the separation of the Qiurch of England 
from the Church of Rome was brought about by the laws passed by 
the Parliament and the consent of the people. The fact that the Parlia- 
ment achiev^ all this by passing a number of laws shows that Parlia- 
ment was constitutionally very powerful. The power of the King wa . 
considerably increased. 

Q. Account for the ease with which between 1530 and 1534, 
Henry VIII and Parliament were able to break with the Papacy. 

PAOTORS WHICH MADE EASY THE BREACH 

Certain strong factors and circumstances which are given be- 
low had already prepared the minds of the people for the separation 
of the Church ^ England from the Church of Rome: — 

1. Work of Martin Luther. He exposed the weaknesses of the 
Pope and challenged his right to sell ‘indulgences’. People began to 
suspect the motives of the Pope. 

2. Abuse of Power by the Pope. There was keen resentment 
against the enormous powers claimed by the Papacy and the way in 
which these powers had been used to serve the selfish interests of the 
Pope. 

3. Vices Among the ‘Greater Clergy’. The wealth and luxury of 
the greater clergy and the idleness and greed of many of the monks led 
to resentment of the people. 

4. Monasteries were Hotbeds of Corruption. Most of the monks 
and nuns whose chief pursuit was ohce ‘Service of Mankind’ wefe'vow 
leading immoral lives and were even more full of vices than worldly 
persons. They had a keen resentment against monasteries and want- 
ed their reform. 

5. Religion was a Mass of Silly Superstitions. Most of the people 
were disgusted with religion and they wanted to reform it immediately^ 
for it had lost its original sanctity and was reduced to a mass of silly 
superstitions. 

6. Rise of the Spirit of Nationdism. The Renaissance had made 
people’s mind active and ttioughtful. They were not preparai to ac- 
cept the influence of the Pope as a foreigner in England particularly 
when he was not serious about his duties. English people did not Nvant 
the Pope to have any influence in En^and. 

7. Strong Influence of the Humanists. The Humanists exercis- 
ed a particularly strong Muence on the h uman mind and prepared 
the prol^e to reform the sad state of affairs in the Chnrch. 

8. VeterrranaJion of the King and the Divorce Question. Henry 
Vin was determined to divorce Catherine but the Pope was not pre- 
jpared to permit H^ry to divorce her. Henf^, VIII had ho other way 
but to make himself ftie supreme head of the Ghurcb of ErtgianA and 
flstn get the n^fol done by his sUbser\dent Pallmmehti Thb arigry 
action' of the wilful King Henry VIII play^ a very important role. 
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9. Archbishop Cranmer and Parliament served as willing tools. 
The Archbishop and the Parliament both served as willing tools in 
the hands of Henry Vlll and carried out his wishes. But for the ac- 
tive co-operation and help of the Archbishop and the Parliament, it 
would have been impossible for the King to get the needful done. 

N.B.: All these points have been dealt in detail in the previous 
quQStion. The students should study carefully and expand them. 

Q. Write short notes on the following; 

(a) Nature of English Reformation, showing that it was per- 
sonal and political and not religious. “English Reformation was 
a political movement.” Elucidate this statement. 

(b) Engli sh Reformation as distingtdshed from Continental 
Reformation. 

(c) Henry VIII’s religious policy or his attitude towards Re- 
formation. 

(a; NATURE OF ENGLISH REFORMATION 

English Reformation Personal and Political and not Religious. 
The Reformation in England during the time of Henry VIII was a 
purely personal and political question; it was not a religious question. 
Henry Vni wanted to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. He 
requested the Pope to permit him to do so but the Pope could not dis- 
please the King of Spain and the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V 
as Catherine was closely related to them. Had the Pope agreed to 
allow the King to divorce Catherine and make Anne Boleyn his queen, 
no further complication could have taken place between the rela- 
tions of the Pope and the King. So far it was a purely personal, 
private or individual question and if it had been satisfactorily solved, 
the Reformation in no sense could have taken place in England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

The personal question soon after assumed the form of a poli- 
tical movement. The situation became serious when the Pope declin- 
ed to accept the King’s request. The only alternative left to the King 
was to end the papal authority in England and make himself the 
Supreme Head of the Church in order to be able to divorce Catherine. 
There was no question of fight on the rites and doctrines of the 
Church between Henry and die Pope. Henry had never raised this 
question for in his heart of hearts he believed in the doctrines of the 
Medieval Church (Roman Catholic Church). Till his death Henry 
continued to believe in the Roman Catholic Church. The quarrel 
between the Pope and Henry VIII was not based on religious rites 
and doctrines of Church but it related to the powers of the Pope. 
The Pope claimed the power to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Church but Henry was not prepared to yield. Henry was wise enough 
not to take any despotic or unconstitutional steps to break off the 
connections of England with Rome. He called a Parliament which 
passed a number of Acts, first to reform the monasteries and weaken 
fte loyalty of the cTer^ to the Pope and then it passed a number, of 
important Acts to end the authority of the Pope in England. Whbh 
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Hem V had made himself the Supreme of the Church, he was 
free to neglect the Pope and do what he liked. 

The Reformation was a Dual Movement— (1) the denial of Ae 
•iLithoritv of the Pope to interfere in the religious affairs of Chris- 
tian countries- this was the political aspect of the Reformation. (^) 

I he denial of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, ^is 
wL the second asiject of the Reformation and this was the religious 


a*^pect. 

Henrv had denied the authority of the Pope but he had not 
denied the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, i.e., he had in- 
trcduced Reformation in England only in a partial sense and not in 
a complete sense. He had brought in England only political aspect 
t'f the Reformation and not its religious aspect. The King and the 
majority of his subjects were more interested in throwiiig off the papal 
authority in England than introducing changes in religion. Thus it 
may be said that the English Reformation in the reign of Henry VIII 
was personal and political and not religious.f - 


h , ENGLISH REFORMATION AND CONTINENTAL REFOR- 
MATION DISTINGUISHED 


There are some important points of difference between the Re- 
formation in England and the Reformation on the continent. They 
arc as follows:— 


1. The English Reformation, to begin with, was not a religious 
movement in the time of Henry VIII because its object was not to 
reform the abuses and corruption. The movement started with per- 
sonal aiKi political motives. The personal motive behind the move- 
ment was Henry’s great anxiety to divorce his wife Catherine and 
when the Pope expressed his inability to allow Henry to divorce 
Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn, Henry was so full of wrath that 
he made up his mind to deprive the Pope of the right of interference 
in the affairs of the English Church. Henry’s motive became a poli- 
tical one when he resolved to end the papal interference in the affairs 
of the English Church and to make himself, instead, the Supreme 
Head of the Church and thus to make the Church an instrument with 
which to carry out his wishes. In England the Reformation was not 
a rdigious movement in the reign of Henry VIII since there was no 
religious change and the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
were allowed to ; remain in their original condition. On tiie other 
hand, the Reformation Movernent on &e continent (Europe) was ttei- 
ther personal nor political but strictly religious. TTie people 
wantra a change in the doctrines of the Church. 

2. Ill En^nd the Reformation began at the top, it was start- 
ed by the King and filtered down below. It was a i revolutionary 

movement of toe people against their sovereign but it was a compara- 
tiveiy pmeeftti movwnmt regulated and by. the Crown. Oij 

the cotttineat it was a nation^ movement on amass scale It starteff 
ficcip below. i.e, the initiative was taken by the people and not by 
Gm C!town, ■ 
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3. The Reformation in England was gradual and moderate. Eng- 
land was not prepared to accept extreme and thorough-going Protes- 
tantism. 

re) HENRY’S RELIGIOUS POLICY; HIS ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS REFORMATION 

In religious matters Henry VIII was still a staunch follower of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He broke with the Pope and the 
Church of Rome but not with the doctrines of Catholic religion. 
He had abolished the Pope's authority in En^and, but still he was 
opposed to the idea of introducing far-reaching changes in the doc- 
trines of the old faith. In Henry’s reign no important change was 
introduced in the Catholic religion and he was still a keen follower of 
the old faith as will be clear from the following account-:- - 

1. When Martin Luther preached against the abuses and cor- 
ruption of the Catholic Church. Henry opposed his views and ex- 
pressed his faith in the Catholic religion. Henry even wrote a book 
in favour of the Pope and the Catholic religion. For this act the 
Pope had honoured him with the title of ‘Def ender of the Faith’. 
The Lutheran teachings had very little effect oh the people or Eng- 
land. It was the Divorce question and the angry action of the wilful 
king Henry that brought about the partial Reformation in England 
during his reign. Henry and his subjects were not opposed to the doc- 
trines of the Catholic religion but they were opposed to the Pope and 
wanted to get rid of his control over the Church of England. If the 
Pope had allowed Henry to divorce Catherine, he would not have bro- 
ken even with Pope. Thus Henry’s personal and political and not reli- 
gious motives led to that part of the Reformation in England which 
related to the authority of the Pope over the Church of England.’ 
Henry only wanted to make himself the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England to be able to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn 
and he had no quarrel with the doctrines of the Catholic church. 

Thus he followed a middle course — it was not papal because 
Henry had abolished the authority of the Pope over the Church of 
England and it was also not Protestant because he had introduced 
no change in the doctrines of the Catholic religion^ 

2. Henry suppressed the monasteries mainly for two reason.s — 
they had great wealth and they were also the strong supporters of 
the Pope. 

3. Henry was in favour of the Reformation only partially. The 
Reformation had two aspects — (1) Denial of the authority of the Pope 
and (2) Denial of the doctrine of the Catholic Religion. Henry denied 
the authority of the Pope but not the doctrines of the Catholic reli- 
gion. It was on the ground of his personal and political motives that 
this aspect pt the Reformation was introduced in England. Henry 
and his subjects wanted to go so far and no further. No change was 
caused in the doctrines of the old religion. 

4. Those persons who refused to follow the Act of Appeals, the 
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Aid (tf Supreiiuicy and the Act of Succession were seriously dealt 
with and even put to death. 

5 Henrv wanted no change in the doctrines of the old Church. 
He pa'^-sed the Statute of Six Articles in 1539 which enforced the doc- 
trinc> of the Catholic faith. “Henry VIII was averse to aU doctrinal 
reforms and the Act of Six Articles was a definite statement against 
anv attempt to cliance doctrine.” Henry required all his subjects to 
observe the Statute of the Six Articles and those who denied the 
Articles were to be punished. Thus Henry strictly adhered to the 
doctrines of the old faith. "The great majority quite agreed with 
the King in maintaining all the old doctrines and practices except 
the siipremacv of the Pope.” (Rayner). 

Henry's Persecutions. The Protestants who denied to express 
their faith in the Statute of the Six Articles were persecuted and even 
burnt to death. The Catholics who refused to acknowledge Henry 
as the Supreme Head of the English Church were persecuted. The 
monks of the Charterhouse were either persecuted or put to death for 
not acknowledging Henry as the Supreme Head of the Eujglish Church 
and for their not taking the oath of the Act of Succession. Several 
other well-known persons including John Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More were also executed for their refusing to accept the Acts of 
Succession and the Act of Supremacy. By the Treason Act passed 
in 1534, any one who denied the royal titles of Henry VIII was to 
be put to death. 

The leaders of the revolt known as the Pilgrimage of Grace 
which followed the suppression of the small monasteries (1536) were 
executed. In 1539 the King with the help of Thomas Cromwell sup- 
pressed the greater monasteries and all those persons who opposed the 
King’s policy were mercilessly executed or otherwise persecuted. 

Thomas Cromwell who had been the chief instrument of Henry 
in making him a despot and breaking with the Pope was charged with 
high treason and put to death in 1540. 

Q. Mention the general effects of the Reformation. Or, 

What were the effects of the Reformation on BTiglaTif! and 
other countries of Europe? 

(A) EFFECTS OP THE REFORMATION ON ENGLAND. 
Economic Effects 

(1) Already the power of the Crown had very much increased 
in the reign of Henry VII. But in Henry VIIFs reign, it increased 
■still further. The Suppression of the Monasteries gave Heiiry huge 
sums of money and numerous tracts of land in 1536 and again when 
the greater monasteries were suppressed in 1539 it’ ihade Henry a 
vwy ri^_ King. Lands were also distributed among .the King's cour- 
™ great riches made him independent of the Parliament. 
Oac oy one, all the remaining monasteries were dissolved and all 
their property confiscated for the use of the Crown.” (Mowat). Only 
a small TOrtion of the confiscated moneiy was used for public pur- 
poses such aS education, defence of the coast etc. 
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(2) Before the Reformation Movement a large part of English 
wealth was drained outside the country. The Pope of Rome extract- 
ed the First Fruit from the clergy and thus took away a lot of wealth 
from England (The first-fruits were a year’s income given to the Pope 
by all Bishops and Archbishops). ■ Besides, the pardon certificates 
were sold to sinners generally in exchange for heavy amounts: As a re- 
sult of this, England was deprived of her immense wealth every year. 
It was a constant drain on England’s resources. The Reformation 
Movement thus saved England from being impoverished and enabled 
her to improve her economic condition. 

Social and Religions Effects 

Before the Reformation, England was bound to follow the lines 
of the Roman Catholic faith as it prevailed in Europe. She had to 
act on the European thought-line and could not detach herself from 
that. She could not exercise independent thinking nor avail her- 
self of it. This Movement freed England from the chains of Catholic 
faith being exercised from without (England had the fullest advant- 
age of her position when Reformation was introduced in England in 
the full sense). 


With the separation of the Church of England from the Church 
of Rome, England secured her ecclesiastical independence. The 
English Church became national and followed her own line of action 
without the interference of any outside authority. It was a depart- 
ment of the State under the authority of the English sovereign. The 
King had now full authority over the prurch as well as the State. 

Political and Constitutional Results 


1. Papal Authority Was Weakened in England. The interference 
of the Pope in the religious affairs of the countries of Europe had long 
been resented by the people. The attempt of Henry to free the 
Church of England from the control of the Pope was appreciated by 
the majority of the people. A national state could not tolerate the 
interference of a foreign sovereign (the Pope) in its internal or reli- 
gious affairs. This attempt of Henry strengthened the national spirit. 


2. Henry Vlll Became More Powerful by Becoming the Supreme 
Head of the Church. The various' Acts passed by the Reformation 
Parliament during the course of seven years (1529— 1536) made Henry 
Vin the Supreme Head of the En^ish Church and led to the aboli- 
tion of the . authority of the Pope in England. The archbishop, the 
bishops and the clergy had always looked to the support of the Pope 
because he had a great hand in moulding their fortune but now every- 
thing came into the hands of Henry. Henry was now the complete 
master rf the situation. Henry was to appoint and dismiss them as he 
Irked. They were, therrfore, henceforward dependent oh Henry This 
rnade Henry despotic who was now all-powerful over the state arid the 
(murch. Before the Reformation the Church was like a state' under 
•&e control of the Pope and not under the King of En^hd but now 
me Pope had nothrng to do wift the religious Sfiairh pf Endand. The. 
Pope s control over the English Qiufch was compietely rtmioved since 
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tiic Act of Supremacy made Henry the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England and anyb^y who denied this royal title was put to death. 
'1 he Church was now subordinate to Henry and as such it lent active 
Mipport to him in his policy and actions. 

3. Henry's Power and Authority Increased by his Control over 
the Church Courts. The control over the ecclesiastical courts came 
entirely into the hands of Henry after the breach with Rome and the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Henry became almost despotic in the 
alTairs of the Church and the Stale. His power enormously increased. 

4. Infiuence of the Church Weakened in Parliament. The com- 
position of the House of Lords was greatly changed. The abbots 
who had been previously sitting in the House of Lords lost their seats 
after the Reformation on account of the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The Church ceased to be represented in the Parliament like before 
and became extremely weak. 


(IL EFFECTS OF REFORMATION ON OTHER COUNTRIES 

OP EUROPE 

1. Division of Europe into Two Mean Religious Camps. The 
Reformation Movement divided England two main hostile camps on 
the basis of religious differences. One camp comprised the countries 
t*’‘‘^ere in favour of the Reformed Movement. They were called 
thejO ^tesJ apte- or the followers of the reformed religion. The other 
camj^coilSmed of the States that were in favour of the old faith, i.e.. 
Catholicism. The two camps were always at daggers drawn as the 
direct outcome of their religious hostility. They shed great human 
blood in the name of religion and committed acts of which humariitv 
was ashamed. . ■ 


2.Partid Removal of Evils Among the Clergy and Cathdic Reli- 
gum. The Rrformation Movement as it was called was a revolt against 
the vices and failings found in the life of the clergymen. The fol- 
lowers of the old faith took advantage of the opportunity and <»ot 
rid of certain personal abuses and religious rituals which had been 
made the object of serious criticism. Thus religion was partially puri- 
fied and rested on moral basis. 


X The Spirit of Understanding the True Sense of Religion Be- 
fore Rrfe^tion the people had implicit faith in religion and blindly 
flowed Its di^tes. They did not care to grasp what religion meant. 
&we tte Bible was not translated into different languages, it en- 
the people to think and understand what religion really meant, 
iney were no more led by conventions but they began to appreciate 
the soul and sense of religion. 


4. Reform in the Language of Books on Religion, Before Re- 
tormtion ^ language <rf the religious books was complicated and 
Acnbigtious for nobody had carod to foel that these book‘d were meant 
wstly for those persons who did npt possess much knowledge apd 
rarong^^WoMth^ p^ple coukl not easily understand the language: 
fflf ^ bo^ ttey failed to grasp tlmir spirit and sense. Their 
t» appiQciale them made them indifferent to religion. But the books ; 
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EESULTS OP THE DISSOLUTION OP THE MONASTERIES 
Econozuic and Social Results 

1. The iniediate result was a revolt in the North led by Robert 
ihe rebels made two demands — that Cromwell be punished 

and tlie lands of lire monasteries be restored. The revolt is called 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. The revolt was suppressed and its leaders 
were punished. 

2. The people lo.''t their prayer houses. I’he countries built their 
splenaid houses on the ruins of the suppressed monasteries. 

The tenants of the abbey lands were ruined as the new land- 
lords did not care for their welfare. They simply wanted to get as. 
high a rent as po.ssiblc. 

4. The poor people also suffered much. The tnonasteries had 
afforded charitable relief to the poor, but their suppression deprived 
man>’ poor men of the subsistence that they had received. 

5. Only a small number of monks and nuns received pension; 
but very many of them lost their living. These monks and nuns 
and other dependents on the monasteries swelled wretchedness in the 
country; vagrancy and wickedness increased in consequence. “The 
inpnks became homeless wanderers. Beggary and pauperism increas- 
ed. Thus the dissolution led to one of the greatest social evils." 
The deplorable state of affairs produced by vagrancy necessitated the 
Poor Law under Elizabeth. 


Political Results 

1. The King witli the spoils of the monasteries in his possession 
became the richest sovereign that had ever been in England. This 
naturally made him strong and fearless. He could be independent of 
the pariiamentary control for he needed no money from it. 

2. The destruction of the monasteries was responsible for a ris- 

L?® j Pilgrimage of Grace which was put down with much 

blushed. A new court cdled the Council of the North was estab- 
lished to keep the people in check. Those monks who offered any 
opposition were put to death on a charge of treason or on some other 


° j building ships and fortifi- 

portion of the monastic lands to the 
bemg a new and official class of nobi- 
“ew nobility gave a 

neai^ and active support to the King for it was his creation tJi 

go Ms wishes 

Tnnia noMity formed a majdt element in the Parlla- 

I^ustherol^l^l 
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Eeligious Eesults 

1. The cause of Reformalion received a new stimulus. Those- 
iwho received from the King the confiscated lands of the monasteries- 
zealously supported the Reformation Movement. If the Papal power 
was restored and the cause of the Reformation Movement was al- 
lowed to suffer the lands would surely pass away from their hands 
to the new landlords. The new gentry who got lands from Henry 
were most loyally devoted to the cause of the King and the Reforma- 
tion. “The secularisation of the Abbey lands secured the English 
Reformation by harnessing to King’s cause the strongest, most enter- 
prising, most influential section of English society.” 

2. Mary tried to get back the monastic lands distributed or sold 
b 5 ' Henry but she failed in her attempt. This checked her ambition- 
to restore Roman Catholicism. 

Constitutional Eesnlts 

With the fall of the monasteries, the abbots lost their seats in 
the House of Lords. The number of lay peers naturally increased, 
Since the lay peers were more dependent upon the King than the 
spiritual lords, the power of the King increased and that of the Church 
decreased. 

All this shows that the effects of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries were enormous and far-reaching. 

Q. “Henry VIII’s reign marks the climax of Tudor despot- 
ism.” Do you agree with this statement? Give reasons. Or, 

Q. “The Tudors were autocrats outgrowing all moderation. 
Under Henry VIII this high-handed despotism reached its high 
water-mark.” Elucidate. 

TUDOR DESPOTISM AT ITS HEIGHT 

We cannot deny the fact that Tudor despotism was at its height 
under Henry Vni. Under him it had reached its climaT and it 
could not have gone beyond that. Henry VIII was clever and tact- 
ful and he felt the pulse of the nation. He knew where to yield and 
where to remain firm. Some of his acts were most arbitrary and 
high-handed, his wish was law, his ministers and Parliament were 
tools in his hand and nobody had the courage to resist his wish. 
His ministers and councillors were his clerks whom he could dismiss 
whenever he liked. No person was safe in his hands; he could ex- 
ecute even his own Queens. 

The following account would help us to understand how Tudor- 
despotism had reached its climax under Henry VIII:— 

Eis Arbitrary Policy in Breaking off with the Pope. Henry VIII 
w^ted to di ypree Catherip y and ftnarrv Anne Bolevn but the Pope’s 
mction was necessary for this. The Pope, however, did not allow 
Hairy to do so because he (Pope) could not afford to incur the dis- 
geasure of the Ei^eror of Spain, Queen Catherine bang his niece. 
Henry s Parliament known as the- Reformation Pariiamenf pa&sed at 
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number of Acts by which the King of England became the Supreme 
Head of the English Church and the Pope lost all jurisdiction in reli- 
gious matters of England. The King of England was now the sup- 
reme head both of English state and church. The English church 
was now reduced to the position of a department and it was as much 
a department of the State as so many other departments. When the 
church was made subordinate to the state it was no longer a problem 
for the King to divorce Catherine and marry Aime Boleyn. 

in his heart of hearts Henry VIU was a Catholic and had the 
Pope allowed him to divorce Catherine he would not have separated 
the Church of England from the Church of Rome. 

His Arbitrary Policy in Religious Mati.rs. The fact is that 
Henry Vlll was a Catholic and he broke off from the Pope not be- 
cause Henry had protestant views but because the Pope would not 
allow him to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. In 1539 
Henry caused the Statute of Six Articles to be passed through Par- 
liament. Any person \vho refused to accept any of the first live 
points of the Statute of Six Articles was to be imprisoned and his 
property was to be cot^iscated. And if any person denied the sixth 
point, that is, the doctrine of Transubstantiation (According to it the 
bread and wine, used in the mass were changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ ! he was to be put to death. He had succeeded in 
extending his Kingly authority in religious matters by abolishing the 
authority of the Pope in England by making himself the supreme 
head of the English church. He imposed his will on the nation in 
religious matters by passing the Statute of Six Articles the denial of 
any point of which involved heavy punishment like imprisonment 
forfeiture of property and even life. He was not willing to allow his 
people to accept Protestantism. People had no religious liberty so to 
say. He was the , supreme authority in religious matters of his king- 
dom second to riene. Southgate has very correctly remarked, “For 
the last twel\^ years of his reign Henry Vlll was a kind of Pope over 
the English Church.” 


His High-Handedness in Imposing His Will on the Nation. Some 
historians have describ^ Henry VIII as the “King, the whole king 
and no&ing but the King.” Any person who refused to act against 
ins wish m matters of state and church was not Safe. Nobody on 
the Council could have the courage to stand in the way of the King’s 
will South^te says, “it must be remembered, however, that nobody 
on he councU dared offer strong opposition to the King’s policy. As 
Vm and his health and temper grew worse, to attempt 
S for ‘treason.’ What- 

Sa?^J Coamots were 

Obm^’’ accepted the royai supremacy over the 

o/ w^dith Was Unlimited and lUeecU 
unjiisdfiad greed (Tits £g 
king had the courage to judidge in tike most 

las fear yras so great that nobeSJ 
otdt «mien» awai Jus most uoicoBslitutioQsd and ^ ^ 
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The King ordered the chantries to be suppressed and their wealth 
and property to be taken into possession by the Crown. The next 
victim of the royal greed were the gilds. The gilds were associations 
of craftsmen to act as Unions to protect the interests of men engag- 
ed in various arts and crafts. Some of these gilds were very rich 
and it was their tradition to devote a part of their wealth to religious 
purposes and charity. The King’s uncontrolled avarice led him to 
confiscate that part of the wealth of the gilds which was meant for 
religious purpose. The king had the courage to indulge in these and 
many other despotic and illegal acts because he knew that his awe 
was so great that a word would not be uttered against him. 

Henry Made His Ministers and Councillors Serve as the Instru- 
ment of His Despotic Will. The ministers, councillors and advisers 
of Henry VI li had never the courage to oppose his will. Almost 
all of them were the instrument of his will and the tool to accom- 
plish his ends however despotic and self-willed. Those who stood 
in the way of his despotic will or showed their reluctance to fulfil 
his wishes had to face a very sad end. The instances of the most 
prominent persons who fell a victim to his uncontrolled will are not 
wanting. (Tardinal Wolsey who had served Henry so long, so loyal- 
ly and held such important offices both in Church and State was 
dismissed and all his estates and goods were confiscated in 1529 be- 
cause Wolsey could not bow down before the King’s despotic will 
in the solution of tlie divorce question. He was then arrested on a 
charge of high treason but he died on his way to London in 1530. 

Thomas Cromwell, a chief adviser of Henry VIII, who had done 
his best and used ail his fair and foul means to make the power of 
the King absolute and in doing so had incurred the hatred of the 
nobles and the people alike, was ordered to be executed by a Bill of 
Attainder. The charge against him was that he had advised the King 
to marry Aime of Cleves whose appearanpe was not liked by him 
(the Icing) AgnitYTSir Thomas More, a great literary scholar who 
had writte ^Utoinj ^y" ana was "sometime the King's Privy Councillor, 
was executM in 1335 for refusing to take the Oath of Supremacy. 

His Despotic Acts Were Supported by the Parliament and the 
People. He made Parliament a tool through which Henry exercised 
his despotic acts. Henry packed the Parliament with his own men 
so that it passed any law, imposed any tax and agreed to anything 
that the King liked to do. It was so docile and subservient that he 
could conveniently use it to serve his most selfish and personal ends. 
The King was careful never to wound the susceptibilities of Parlia- 
ment. The submissiveness of Parliament is clear from the following 
few examples: j 

1. Parliament paid the King’s debts;- 

2. It allowed him to separate the Churdi of En^and from the 
Church of Rome and make the English sovereign the supreme head 
of the! Church and the State>/ 

3. It gav© the power of law to royal proclsunations; ' 
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4. It always passed the Acts of Attainder (its object was to exe- 
cute a person for high Treason or simUar charge). 

5. It allowed the King the right of repeated marriages. 

6. It allowed the King to regulate succession to the throne ac- 
cording to his will. 

7. The Parliament of 1539 suppressed the greater monasteries 
permitting the King thereby to seize their wealth and lands. 

Henry always humoured the Parliament and besides, he was con- 
fident that the majority of both the Houses was in favour of his 
policy. 

The people calmly bore the King’s despotic acts because they 
want^ a strong ruler who could keep down the turbulent nobles and 
give the country blessings of peace and security. The people knew 
well the civil results of die tyranny of the uncontrolled barons; hence 
the people had decided to be satisfied with the rule of one tyrant 
instead of having so many tyrants (still there were many barons in 
the country and every baron could act like an uncontrolled tyrant if 
the King was weak. Hence the people wanted a very strong ruler who 
could keep perfect peace and order in the country). Henry VIII, clever 
and tactful as he was, often threw the burden of his unpopular mea- 
sures on a particular minister and punished him to please the people. 
The people highly valued peace and security for without it life was 
impossible and for this the price paid by them was their silent tolerance 
of the despotism of King Henry VIII which had reached its climax 
under him. 

Henry VIII’s despotic policy was tolerated because it was based 
upon national support and approval. His policy did not lead to any 
popular insurrection, because it had the support of the people. 

AH this shows that “No single monarch left so large a perso- 
nal mark upon the nation as Henry VIH ^ 

A NOTE J 

H«iry was married to Catherine of Aragon, his brother Arthur’s 
widow, for state reasons. Henry VH had married his eldest spn 
Arthur to Catherine to create friendly relations with Spain. Thus it 
was a political marriage and not a marriage of Arthur’s choice. When 
Arthur died, Henry VH married his second son Henry (afterwards 
Hrary Vni) by a special permission of the Pope to maintain friend- 
ship with Spain. It was again a marriage for state purposes and not 
as the result of affection and personal convenience like those of pri- 
vate people. 

'Wien Henry , bad become king he depided to divorce Catherine 
S|j| he bad fallen in love Anne BoJ^-^a court lady. After a 
ww years she fell into disgrace and was bdicaded by the long’s 
orders, for tteasenou ' H^ry at: once: married Jane Seymonr. who 
otet her natural death about two years after the marriage.' Henry’s 
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fourth wife was Anne of Cleves, the arrangement being made by 
Thomas Cromwell. But her appearance was not to the king’s liking. 
Cromwell was beheaded and the marriage was declared null. His 
fifth wife was Catherine Howard but she proved to be an undutiful 
wife and hence executed for high treason. His last wifr 

was Cath erine Parr who 

Q. Describe briefly Henry Vin’s work and achievement. 
What were his services to England? Or, “Henry VIII was one of 
the great Kings of England”. Discuss. 

Henry VIH is rightly considered one of the very ablest Kings 
of England. He had certain serious faults as man and as king, 
but had he been devoid of all virtues, he would not have been able 
to hold England in his grip for 37 years. He rendered many services 
to his country and his work and achievement were certainly com- 
mendable. They may be briefly noted as under: — 

HENRY’S WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT, HIS SERVICES, 
HIS GREATNESS 

jPeace and Prosperity. He crushed the power of the nobles and 
established a strong centralized government in the country. Henry 
Vn had done much to destroy the power of the nobles but still there 
were barons in the country who required to be seriously dealt with. 
It was left to Henry VIII to crush such barons. He established per- 
fect peace and order m the kingdom. He encouraged industries, trade 
and commerce and thus made his people prosperous. He ruled Eng- 
land as an autocrat but he proved himself to be the guardian of the 
national interests. 

National and Independent Church. He made the Church of 
England National and independent. He separated the Church o f Eng - 
land from the Church of Rome andTnade the’'E3nf"tjf"EngIahd~Tne 
supreme neaa of t£e‘T3iurdrTtndri3i'e' "State. “The Papal Supremacy 
Imd been abolished, the king was the Supreme Head of the Church 
in En^and and the “Papal Militia” had been dispersed with the dis- 
solution of the Monasteries.” He brought the Reformation in Eng- 
land and made the English Church national and independent by cut- 
ting off all connections with the Pope. In other countries the Refor- 
mation. brought not peace but the sword. Henry VIII, on the other 
hand, bandit this difficult problem so adroitly and skilfully that the 
peace of the country was never allowed to be disturbed. The success 
of his religious policy is the greatest tribute to the political ability 
of Henry VIII. It has been ri^tly said that Henry’s greatest achieve- 
ment was to secure the ecclesiastical independence of his country. 

Mowat says: Henry was a sagacious statesman, and possibly no 
other man could have piloted England through the crisis of the breach 
with Rome. 

A Successful Foreign Policy. During Henry’s reign England was 
ttused to . a very high place in European politics. En^and kept a 
talwce of power in Europe and made itself a mediator in European 
jmlitics. policy Of ‘Balance of Power’ meant, that he helped and 
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supported the weak against the strong so that the strong party might 
not devour the weaker party and thus become the source of danger 
to others. Henry did not allow any single country to grow abnor- 
mally powerful. The ability and energy of Wolsey were of special 
service to his master (Henry VIII) in the region of foreign politics. 
Under his able guidance England became a great factor in European 
politics. 

Growth oj Navy. Henry took a keen interest in naval affairs. 
He laid the foundation of a “Standing Navy.” He encouraged ship- 
building and founded schools ToT' U'tlilmig of pilots. He introduced 
swift ships and gained a naval victory over the French. The shift 
ships introduced by him were fitted wiffi guns and it was this type of 
ship which proved so effective in the fight against the Spaniards. 
It was Henry VllI who built an effective fleet of royal fighting ships 
with royal dockyards at Woolwich and Deptford: he also founded the 
Corporation of Trinity House. He is rightly known as the ‘creator 
of modem navy’. It was with the help of a strong and efficient navy 
that England was able to increase its trade and commerce and win many 
battles on the sea. England was rich and victorious mainly through 
its navy. Naval strength made England a great power not only on 
the continent but in the World. “He took great pains to build a 
powerful navy v/hich formed the most important part of England’s 
defences.” 


Political Union of England with Ireland and Wales. Hitherto 
the title of an English King was Lord of Ireland but in 1541 Henry 
was acknowledged as the King of Ireland by a Parliament at Dublin. 

tinder him Wales was finally incorporated in England. Wales 
was divided into thirteen counties and the Welsh counties and 
boroughs sent members to English Parliament and had the same sys- 
tem of laws as England. Complete union of England and Wales was 
thus effected. 


^'Menry a Bad Man but a Good King. As Henry grew older, he 
degenerated into a terrible monster and lost all consideration for others 
so that no one could approach him without trembling. He was mer- 
ci.css to all who caused him any offence or stood in his way. This is 
also true that some of his acts were arbitrary and high-handed, his 
wish was law, his ministers and Parliament were tools in his hands 
but in spite of all his defects he did a lot of good to his countrymen. 
We should not forget that he was a watchful guardian of the national 
mterests and had at his heart the permanent good of his countrymen. 
He stradily promot^ the welfare of the country and succeeded in 
givmg It a place of honour and glory among the nations of the world 

of hif “°st glorious princes 

From the account that has been given atout the work 
acbwement and se^ices one can say that he deserves a place amoM 
the kmgs of Enghnd and one has to say that no sin^te mo^dh 
Iot ^ laige. a pmooal mark upim the nation as Hehiy VTTT 

. QIHBSTiaifS FOB REVJSIOIf 

Jrratt oi dH the Rm&smae inrhat is the Mmdssmeei? 
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What do you know about the Italian and English Renaissance? 
What were its effects? How far was the Reformation an indirect re- 
sult of the Remissance Movement? 

Sketch the career of Wolsey and his work and achievements. 
How far was Wolsey responsible for laying the foundation of a tradi- 
tional foreign policy for England? 

'*Wolsey is the last Eminence in that long chain of ecclesiastical 
statesmen that tower through English History from Dunstan onwards” 
Explain, 

Discuss the following statement: ”Wolsey imitated on a large 
scale the foreign policy of Henry VII” 

How did Henry VIII free England from the Papal control? 

Explain the steps by which Henry VIII overthrew papal autho- 
rity in England, 

Write an essay on the Reformation in England, 

Describe the work of the Reformation Parliament, 

By what stages did the English Church sever itself from Rome? 
How did the people accept the change? 

*'The effects of the Reformation were far-reaching,” Discuss the 
general effects of the Reformation, 

”The Reformation effected not only England but the whole of 
Europe,” What were the general effects of the Reformation? 

”The Movement for Reformation encircled the whole of the 
continent thus causing a wholesale change in the outlook of the peo- 
ple throughout Europe,” Mention carefully how the Reformation 
effected the whole of Europe, 

Why did the wrath of Henry VIII fall on the Monasteries? 
Carefully deal with its effects or constitutional and political results, 

Expldn clearly the position of the Parliament under Henry VIII, 
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EDWARD VI (1547—1553)' 

"In ages of the saints that had comforted many 
a weary heart were rudely smashed. Sacred 
paintings that on Church Walls, had told bible 
stories to generations of illiterates, disapeared 
under whitewash". 

—I. Tenen. 


His Accession and Character. After the death of his father 
Henry VIII. his only son Edward by his third wif e Jane Seymo ur, 
succeed to the throne of England. Edward was gentle, studious, 
pious, affectionate and full of much promise. He was well educated, 
far wiser Aa n his years and took interest in the affairs of the state. 
He was hardly, t en at the time of succession . His mother had died 
soon after his biiSrahd"Scr Edward was brought up in the Seymour 
family in the reformed faith (Protestant religion). He was, there- 
fore, interested in promoting the cause of the Reformation. He 
died in the sixteenth y ear of his age after a rule of six y ears. 

The Council of Resencv an d Snmp.r>if.t Hmiry VEH had put 
down in his will that as long as m sonSHward was a minor, the 
country would be ruled by a ‘Council of Regency* with sixteen mem- 
bers. It so happened that the council of regency had a majority of 
reforming party (those in favour of the Reformation or Protestant- 
ism) wi& Edward Seymour, the uncle/of Edward, their leader. Ed- 
ward Seymour took the title of the/Duke of Somerset and became* 
Lord Protector of the Kingdom. *v_/ 

Q. Give a brief acconnt of Somerset’s Protectorate with spe- 
cial reference to his war with Scotland, the progress of Reforma- 
tion or the religious changes and the popular risings under him. 
Why did he fail? Or, 

Q. What were the aims of the Protector Somerset? Ac- 
count for his failure. (D.U. I960). 

..S omerset as Protector. Edward was hardly ten at the time 
of suroession when his maternal iinc.le Edward Seymour, the leader 
of the rdorming party in the Council of Regency, assumed the title of 
the Duke of Somerset and became Lord Protector of the r ealm 

His Aims. He had two main aims before him — (l) To imire 
En^and and Scotland by marrying Edward VI of Rnglanri to the 
Young Mary, Queen of Scots, who was being brought up in Scotland, 
under the care of the Queen-mother. (2) His second aim was to 
promote the cause of the Reformation or to introduce changes in the 
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creed and the doctrines of the Church (that is why it is called Doc- 
trinal Reformation). 

I. England’s War with Scotland. Both Henry Vn and Henry 
Vin had eagarly desired to unite England and Scotland imder the 
rule of one King. To bring about a lasting union between the two 
countries. Somerset proposed to marry Ed ward VI to M ary. Queen 
oljlcots. but the Scots did not welcome th'e proposal. Somer^t took 
it ill and invaded Scotland. The Scots were defeated at Pinkie in 
1547 but they did not yield to the proposal of the marriage. The 
way in which Somerset behaved enraged the Scots and they sent 
Mary to France where she was educated and later on married to Fran- 
cis U. Somerset not only failed in his object but also turned Scotland 
into a bitter enemy of England. The apparent English victory at 
Pinkie was in fact a serious political defeat for it strengthened the 
friendly alliance of Scotland and France against England. — “Not only 
did the plan of uniting Scotland with England fail, but also the 
Scots were driven into the arms of the French.” 

n. Progress of Reformation {Protestantism) or Religious Chan- 
ges under Somerset. The second great aim of Somerset was to bring 
about religious changes in order to promote the cause of Reforma- 
tion. In Sie reign of Henry VIII the Reformation was political, i.e., 
it separated the CZhurch of England from the Church of Rome which 
made Henry the Supreme Head of the Church and the Pope lost all 
jurisdiction in England. But it was for the first time in the reign of 
Edward VI that Somerset introduced the following changes in the 
creed and the doctrines of the Qiurch of England: 

(i) The images of saints were pulled down, and broken into 
pieces and their pictures on the walls were destroyed and defaced. 

(ii) The Statute of Six Articles passed by Henry Vm and the 
Mass were abolished. 

(iii) The clergy were permitted to marry. 

(iv) The use of I^tin in Church services was abolished and 
instead the use of English was made compulsory. 

(v) The First Prayer Book of Edward VI in English was intro- 
duced in 1549. It was a complete guide of prayer and worship for 
churches in England. An Act of Uniformity was also passed the 
same year (1549) ordering all the churches in England to use the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI as a matter of uniformity. 

(vi) (^tholic bishops were imprisoned. Advanced Protestants 
were appointed to the bishoprics from which Catholics had been ex- 
cluded. 

(vii) The C3iurch property was confiscated once again. A new 
Chantry Act was pass^ by which hundreds of chantries (religious 
places where &e Catholics met to sing religious songs and say prayers) 
and the religious charitable endowments of the Catholics were sup- 
pressed. 

Causes' of. the Unpopularity and Failure of Somerset. 

1> Somerset had miserably failed in his proposal to .unite Eng*- 
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land and Scotland.. He acted wrongly and rashly in attacking Scot- 
land U) compel the Scots to marry Mary, Queen of Scots, to Edward 
VI. He perhaps forgot that hands are won not by force and fear but 
bv love and good wishes. No doubt. Scotland was defeated but with 
this defeat Scotland was also lost. Scotland became hostfle to Eng- 
land and instead France and Scotland became friends. 

2. In his religious policy too, Somerset was an equal failure. The 
severity and tactlessness with which the religious changes were car- 
ried out caused great unrest and gave a rude shock to the conserva- 
tive part of the people who formed an overwhelming majority. The 
religious houses of the Catholics were plundered by the reformers like 
Somerset and his followers and they grew fat on their wealth. The 
property of trading companies and other similar corporations was 
coniiscated on religious pretensions. 

The rapidity and rashness with which the religious changes were 
thrust upon the people made them indignant. This led to popular 
revolts in Cornwall and Devonshire but they were suppressed with- 
out much difficulty. 

3. The agrarian and economic grievances of the people led to 'a 
more formidable revolt in Norfolk under the leadership of Ket. 
Ploughland had been converted into pasture, sheep-farming became 
more popular, the enclosure of the commons, the greed of the new 
landlords who had got the lands of the monasteries, rise in prices of 
corn and other articles owing to the debasement of currency were 
the chief causes of the revolt. The rebels first defeated the King’s 
forces and the position was very critical but they were at last defeated 
by Dudley, Earl of Warwick, a member of the Regency Council. 
Somerset was held responsible for this great rebellion which was put 
down with great difficulty. He became unpopular among all sections 
of people. His incapacity to govern and manage affairs of the State 
with efficiency was too clear. 

4. Somerset’s personal character was also greatly responsible for 
his unpopularity, failure and ultimate fall from power. 

He was very rich and overbearing and got even his own brother 
arrested and executed, was greedy and ambitious and robbed the 
religious house.s and lay institutions to make himself and his follow- 
ers grow rich on their wealth. Somerset built for himself a most 
magnificient and princely house on the Thames partly out of the 
materials obtained from the robbed churches. He was tactless and 
utteriy failed to form an idea of the difficulties and problems that he 
had to actually face in his undertakings. ‘He was utterly unpractical 
aftd faUed in all his undertakings.’ 

All these factors and causes led to Somerset’s fall from power. 
He was removed from the Council and the Duke of Northumterland 
took his place as Lord Protector of the realm. Somerset was at last 
executed in 1552 for the charges brou^t against him. 

Q. Trace the cotiTse of the Doctrinal Beformaticn (Protes- 
temtim ear Beformed Faith) in the rmgn of Edward ¥1. Or. 
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Q. Trace the progress of Beformation imder Somerset and 
Northnmberland. Or, 

Q. What do you know of the religious policy of Edward VI 
or what steps were taken to make Protestantism as State Reli- 
gion in the reign of Edward VI? Or, 

Q. How did England become a Protestant country under 
Edward VI? 

Am. Jthe reign of Edward VI was constituted of two parts— 
one underjPr otector Somerse t 1547 — 1549 and the other under Pro- 
tector. thtf yuke of Northumbe rland 1549 — 1553. Both of them were 
zealously m favour of the Reformation and took a number of steps 
to promote it. The combined work of both forms the sum total of 
the progress of Reformation in the reign of Edward VI. 

(A) Progress of Reformation or Religious Changes Under 
Somerset. For this please consult previous Answer. 

(B) Progress of Reformation or Religious Changes Under 
Northumberland. Northumberland succeeded Somerset as Protector 
and ruler of the realm in 1549. He was selfish, greedy, unprincipled 
and ambitious who knew no scruples. He grew enormously wealthy 
by the riches he had robbed from churches and monasteries in the 
name of reform. He was a self-seeker and had no true love for re- 
ligion, though outwardly he joined the party that was in favour of 
religious reform. His efforts to secure the throne of England for his 
own Daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, after the death of Edward \T. 
made him widely unpopular among the people. He was charged 
with treason and executed in 1553. Everybody felt that he had de- 
served that fate. 

He introduced the following changes to promote the cause of the 
Reformation: 

1. Catholics who still adhered to the bishoprics were excluded 
and advanced Protestants were appointed to take their place. 

2. Foreign theologians who were strongly in favour of the re- 
formed religion were appointed at. Oxford and Cambridge to under- 
take the task of guiding the clergymen in the spread of Protestantism 
among the people. 

3- First Prayer Book of Edward VT was revised and issued to 
the public in 1552 under the name of the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. A new Act of Uniformity was passed to enforce its use 
in all English Churches. 

4. The_ Forty-two Articles of Religion were issued in 1553. • 
They contained the doctrines of Protestantism in full and formed the 
basis of the En^ish Church. 

5. The Act of Succession passed by Henry VIII to regulate suc- 
cession to the throne was changed. It meant to deprive Mary (daugh- 

of Henry Vm and a Catholic) of the throne and bring Lady Jane 
Grey (married to the son of Northumberland, and a Protestant) to 
the throne of England ^ter the death of Edward VI. Northumber- 
land succeeded in prevailing upon Edward VI to give his consent tO" 
the changed Act of Succession. 
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“Mary’s sole aim was to bring back the nation 
to the Catholic faith to which she was fervently 
attached. She undid the work of her father 
and brother." 

Accession of Mary Tudor a Popular Event. Mary was the 
daughter of Henry VUI and Catherine— that unfortunate queen who 
had been divorced by Henry. According to the Act of Succession 
passed by Henry VIII, Edward VI was to suceeded by his sister 
Mary Tudor. But the Duke of Northumberland, the second protector 
of the realm (first Protector was Somerset) in the reign of Edward 
VI. a greedy, unprincipled and unscrupulous man, did not want Mary 
Tudor to come to the throne after the death of Edward VI. He 
wanted Lady Jane Grey, his own daughter-in-law, the wife of one 
of his sons, to ascend the throne after the death of Edward VI Lady 
J^ane Grey was the grand-daughter of Henry VHTs sister Mary. 
No^umberland formed this plot for two reasons— to keep the poli- 
hcal power in his own hands through Lady Jane Grey and to con- 
tinue toe work of the Reformation for Mary was a staunch Roman 
(^toohc and she would undo the work of his father and brother, if 
She ascended &e throne. Northumberland succeeded in getting the 

motion of ^ward VI to this new arrangement of succession but 
his plot was destined to fail. oui 

After the death of Edward VI, Northumberland and his suo- 
portere proclaim^ ^dy Jane Grey as his successor. But Northum- 
terland and Lady Jane Grey had no popular support. Ladv 
Grey WM on toe throne hardly for nine days when Mary ' Tuclor 

popular rejoicings. Lady Jane ^y and 

caDtu!3P?ii now NorthumbeilUnd was 

toft ^ proclaimed Mary as Queen publicly repenting 

W influence of the Reform- 
.V f®* favoured reform under compulsion but 

in spite of this he was executed on a number of charges in 1^3. 

Catholics flocked round Mary oro- 
Kli sympathised with her cause. Northum- 

^ self-seeker and had grown fat on the weaZ of 
&e Oiureh was most unpopular and was deserted by toe nkw and 

UttleTppjirt. UTe“^ 

-eroded theTrone"SitfgiSe^^^^^^^^^^^ iSiVSf ' 
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determination uncommon among women. She would not yield to a 
threat of force; she seemed to have inherited her father’s (Henrj 
Vlll) strength of will. She was not selfish and corrupt. She felt 
for the poor and expressed her anxiety to improve their condition, 
Her great weakness was that she loved Catholicism too much and 
had no sympathy for the new faith. Her determination to restore 
the old religion and bring back the supremacy of the Pope in Eng- 
land spoiled her cause and made her rule doomed to failure despite 
her good qualities. 

Q. The Spanish marriage of Queen Blary had two important 
results — one rehgious and ^e other politick — ^but both disastr* 
ous.” Explain. (D.U. 1957). 

Mary's Marriage with Philip II of Spain. Mary was an ex- 
treme Catholic who came to the throne with her fuU determination 
to undo what her father and brother had done to destroy the influ- 
ence of the Pope in England and push the cause of the Reformation. 
By a series of Acts passed by the Reformation Parliament between 
1529 — 1536, Henry VIII had made the King of En^nd the supreme 
Head of the Church of England and done away with the supremacy 
of the Pope in the affairs of the English Church. In the reign of 
Edward VI, the two Protectors, Somerset and Northumberland, had 
sufficiently advanced the cause of Reformation. i.e., Protestantism. 
Mary was determined to upset all this. As a bigoted Roman Catho- 
lic lady. Maty hated the Reformation still more because the suffer- 
ings and disgrace of her mother (Catherine were more due to it than 
any other cause. Her firm belief in her religion made her blind 
to every other consideration — ^personal or political. She considered 
it her sacred mission to bring her subjects back to their old faitii. 
It was to strengthen her hands to accomplish her great work that she 
married her cousin, Philip 11 of Spain, son of Emperor Charles V. 
and a man of strong Catholic views. Besides, she looked to Spain 
for moral and material aid because it was her mother’s home. It 
cannot, however, be denied that Mary committed a great political 
blunder and betrayed utter lack of statesmanship in marrying P^ip 
of Spain. This marriage was the greatest disappointment of her life 
for when she tried to love Philip, he tried to forsake her and he had 
hardly visited England more than once. 

Wyatt’s Revolt. Marry’s marriage with Philip of Spain, soon 
became unpopular in England. The people wished Mary to marry 
some EngjUsh noble and not Philip of Spain for that would result 
in the loss of England’s independence and make her a merd depend- 
ency of Spain. The people of Kent and Sussex revolted under Wyatt 
as a protest against the marriage but Mary preserved her courage 
and put down the revolt. Wyatt was behead^. The revolt vtfas a 
failure. 

Disastrous Rdigious Result of the Marriage. As a stitqncb 
•Roman Catholic, Mary was bent upon restoring tiie old religioh and 
the supremacy of the Pope at all costs and , consequenpes. ’ Jn her 
mad endeavour to accomplish this wrong task before hefi ^e, forgot 
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all personal and political consequences, she ignored the forces at 
work against her, she paid no he^ to the national aspirations and she 
neglect^ the great truth that her bigotry and cruel measures would 
turn love of her people into hatred. Vi^t she considered to be a 
sacred mission turned to be the greatest disappointment of her life. 
Her cruel measures and three years’ persecution (burning of about 
three hundred leading Protestants of both sexes to death) made her 
reign the darkest period in the history of England. She undid the 
whole work done by Henry VIII and Edward VI, she revised the 
power of the Pope in England, she committed inhuman acts which 
earned her the nickname of ‘Bloody Mary’ but all this worked for the 
failure of her life-mission. Every cruel act of Mary strengthened the 
cause of Protestantism and showed the barbarous nature of Catholic 
religion. The courage, patience and silence with which the sufferers, 
bore the sufferings created in the minds of the people a sense of 
deep respect for Protestantism and a feeling of disgust for Catholic 
reli^on. The object which Mary had placed before herself turned 
out to be a dream. She miserably failed in her religious mission. 
Instead of restoring Catholicism she helped to resore Protestantism 
in the long run. “By these persecutions, however, she failed to 
achieve her purpose of eradicating Protestantism from England.’’ Now 
Protestantism was on sure footing. In her religious policy she went 
too fast and too far and therefore she failed. Had she adopted a mid- 
dle course, i.e., restored only the old faith, the nation was with her but 
when she restored papal supremacy in England the nation turned 
a^inst her. The restoration of the papal supremacy was a national 
disgrace and humiliation which the nation was not prepared to stand. 
The control of the Pope over the religious affairs of En^and was 
removed by Henry VIII but it was restored by Mary — disgraceful, 
humiliating national change. 

Disastrous Political Result of the Marriage. Loss of Calais vvas 
the disastrous political result of the Spanish marriage. Tlwd ii^s a 
war b^ween France and Spain and Philip of Spain reqde^ld>lM^„ 
to ioin him in the war. Mary knew that her husband’s treatmehl' 
towards her was one of extreme indifference and disappointment but 
still she decided to agree to his request and participate in the war. 
She was however destined to undergo one more misfortune before 
her reign ended. She sent an English army jointly with her husband 
to defend the Spanish Netherlands against France. The French as a 
measure of revenge successfully attacked Calais, the only English 
possesskm ran the continent. Calais fell easily since its fortifications 
and gari^n had long been neglected. It was a national loss and 
huouiadoa.^ The loss of Calais made Mary very unpopular. She 
heis^ felt it very much. “Calais will be engraved upon my heart”, 
she is supposed to have said. We have thus seen that Mary’s mar- 
riage was not a happy on^ It led to veiy important results — one 
religious and the other pohpal— -but both were sad and disastrous, 
gw fed to the feilure of her tei^ and the loss of 

her iudi a serious shodfc that she riidd of it. She wewt 
OOi^ .to-tse mave hated by her peoide, unwept, imhono«tt 

ed 'tthd was really miserable aad- escistod 
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Her religous policy was a complete failure, so was her foreign 
policy. She was anti-national in her outlook and least fitted td gov- 
ern En^and in those times. 

Q. Describe the various steps by which Mary restored 
Roman Catholicism and papal supremacy in England. 

Q. What were those religious measures by which Mary un- 
did the work of her father Henry VIII and her brother Edward 
VI. Or, 

Q. What do yen mean by the Ootmter-Reformation and the 
Catholic Reaction under Mary Tudor? Or, 

Q. Trace the course of the Reformation in the reign of 
Mary. 

Meaning of Counter-Reformation. The attempt to check the 
progress of Reformation and undo its work by bringing back Roman 
Cath'dieisni to its original glory and position is called the Counter 
Reformation and the Catholic Reaction. The Pope tried to check 
the progress of the Reformation thus; he asked the Jesuits to lead 
a pure, simple and noble life so as to make the people appreciate 
the beauty of the Catholic religion; he advised the bishops and the 
priests to live a better and nobler life; he requested the Catholic 
Kings of France, Spain and other countries to resort to necessary 
measures- to restore the Catholic religion; he asked Mary Tudor to 
do her best to bring back the old religion to its old position. 

Steps by which Mary restored Catholicism and Papal Supremacy. 
Mary was a woman with strong Catholic views. She received her 
religious training on the staunch Catholic lines. She had suffered 
very much at the hands of the reformers. Her mother Catherine of 
Aragon had been divorced. She had nearly lost the throne herself. 
Her Catholic priests always tried to excite and instigate her against 
the reformed faith. She also wanted to please her husband who was 
a thorou^ and uncompromising Catholic. All these factors combin- 
ed to restore Catholicism apparently with great zeal. In fact she 
worked like a fanatic who is prepared for all consequences. 

Mary’s Parliament passed the following Acts: 

1. Act to Annul the Divorce of Catherine. A Bill was passed 
annulling the divorce of Catherine by Henry VIII thus making her 
position regular and stable. Mary could thus play the role of a full- 
fledged sovereign and exercise all rights peculiar to Tudor monarchy. 

2. Dismissal of the Protestant Bishops. The Protestant bishops 
were driven away from their seats and the Roman Catholics like 
Bonner, Gardiner and others were brought back in their seats. She 
filled up all important ecclesiastical seats and other - important posts 
in the government by persons of her own choice. The foreign Pro- 
testants were also ordered to leave the realm. 

3. Restoration of the Ancient Form of l^orsfdp. The l^pgilish 
Bible and the Prayer Books of Edward VI were replaced by'thib old 
Latin Prayer. Book. All laws passed iii the .yeign-of Ed’H^id 

pnslir Jifta; ehcoufage Protestant religion, were fe^aled. ’ ’ 
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4 Restoration of the Six Articles. The Parliameat restored the 
ArSs S the Mass. The clergy were prohibited to marry. 

Se^S who bad already married were asked to give up their 

wives. , , , 

5 Reoed of the Forty-two Articles. Her Parliament repeal^ the 
Forty-Two^ Articles that had formed the basis of the Reformed Faith. 
Mv effort to encourage Protestant teaching m the country was for- 
^den and it was to be severely punished. (So far she had restor^ 
the old religious conditions, i.e., Roman Catholicism but henceforA 
bet object was to go stUl back and restore the supremacy of the 
Pope or to bring the Church of England under the Church of Rome). 

6 Repeal of the Act of Supremacy. Mary’s Parliament repeal- 

ed aU'theWs that Henry VIH had passed to weaken the power and 
position of the Pope in England. The Act of Supremacy wkch tnade 
Sie sovereign of England the supreme head of the Church of England 
was also repealed. By this the supremacy of the Pope as the head 
of the English Church was restored though the monastic property was 
not to be returned and it was allowed to remain in the possession 
of the present holders. The English sovereign was no longer the head 
of the Fngiish Church which was again brought under the control of 
the Pope. England was no longer independent in her religious 
affairs and she was again made a dependency of Rome.^ A Papal 
legate was appointed to remain in En^and. It was a national insult 
and a national humiliation. Henry VIII had got rid of a foreigner 
as head of the English Church but Mary had brought him back 

again. Mary made her submission to the Pope. 

7. The Law Against the Lollards Was Re-Enacted. Somerset 
had repealed tihe law against the heretics in the reign of Edward VI 
but that was re-enact^ by Mary’s Parliament. According to this 
taw Mary got the right of punishing the Protestants and even burn- 
ing them to death. The task of burning the Protestants was the last 
part of her reli^ous policy. She was not satisfied with the religious 
dianges made so far by her. Her thirst for human blood was still 
to be quenched. 

She mercilessly persecuted the followers of the Reformed Faith, 
i.e., the Protestants. The Protestant bishops including Hooper,. Col- 
gate, Ridley and Latimer were burnt alive to death. \^en the 
names began to make sharp noise, the aged Latimer cried out, “Be 
of good comfort, Master Btidley. Play the man. We shall this day 
light such a candle, by God’s grace in En^and, as I trust shall never 
be put out.” Ferrar, Rogers, Saunders Taylor and Cranmer in all 
about three hundrri (300) Protestants of both sexes including child'r 
iw wwe burnt alive to death. When Cranmer was brou^t to be 
Iwrnt. he said with courage: “This was the hand that wrote it 
(Catheime's divorce), thei^ore it shall suffer first punishment.’* The 
fife ra|Hdly spread and the martyr was soon dead and gone. •, 

“Henry before and Elizabeth 
aaer^s Midd be rathless, but while one reigned thirty-ei^t years 
and the otto fcvty-five. yet iq. n^th^,.reign was the aggregate' of; 
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burnings or executions for religion so great as in these five years 
(1553—1558) of Mary’s.” The cruel policy of indiscriminate perse- 
cution earned her the nick name of ‘Blood Mary’ and her reign the 
darkest period in English History. 

Mary A Miserable Failure. Her life was full of sad failures and 
bitter disappointments. When she first ascended the throne, she was 
most popular and her subjects heartily welcomed her but during five 
years she turned her subjects into her bitterest enemies and her friends 
into foes. Her fault was that she went to extremes and travelled too 
fast and too far. She was a heartless Catholic fanatic burning with 
a desire for revenge. Had she stopped with the restoration of the 
old faith the nation was with her and did not oppose her but when 
she took steps to restore the papal supremacy in England the people’s 
anger knew no bounds and began to hate her. 

The restoration of the power of the Pope and the religious 
changes introduced by her show that she had imdone the work of 
her father and brother. But in fact, here was nothing in it for her 
to rejoice for all this was a temporary phase and the Reformation 
came back once again in its full swing in the next reign. 

When she was burning the Protestants to death she was in fact 
digging a grave for Catholicism. Her cruel persecution of the Pro- 
testants turned the hearts of the people from a religion which could 
encourage such barbarity and paved the way for the restoration of 
the Reformed Cliurch. Martyrdom of every Protestant was more 
effective than a hundred sermons against popery. ‘No religion could 
be killed by force and fear’ was the verdict of the world history. 
The courage with which the Protestants faced their death strengthened 
the cause of Protestantism. No Acts of Parliament could have re- 
stored Protestantism with as much ease and rapidity as did the glo- 
rious persecution of three hundred Protestants. Southgate writes the 
great truth in the following words, “But, above all, she tried to stamp 
out Protestantism from the land, and, whether she realized it or not. 
she established it firmly in the hearts of the English people.” 

Q. “The accession of Mary Tudor was very pop^r but her 
death was equally welcomed.” Discuss this statement. Or, 

Q. “Mary was a failure in everything that she undertook.” 
Explain. Or, 

Q. “In the whole of English history, there is no tragedy 
more piteous than that of Mary Tudor.” Explain. 

The above statement is quite true. Its answer can be divided' 
into two parts. 

(a) “The Accession of Mary Tudor Was Very Popular." For 
this please see introduction to this Chapter. 

(b) "But Her Death Was Equally Welcomed.” The other half 
of the statement is also equally true. Let us study the main causes 
for winch her death was welcomed. Her work and policy had so- 
much offended her subjects diat she became most unpopulu among ' 
them and a time came when they welcomed her death. 
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The following points will help us to understand why she became 
most unpopular and the people welcomed her death:— 

i. Her Marriage with Philip II of Spain. Mary’s marriage 
with Philip of Spain, an uncompromising Caholic, was most unpopu- 
lar in En^and. The people of England rightly felt that England 
would lose her own independence, she would become a dependency 
of Spain and her interests would be subordinated to those of Spain. 
They were right to think that the authority of the Pope would be 
restored in England, the cause of the Reformation would be pushed 
to the background and England would be compelled to fight in 
favour of Spain against France. 

The English people wished that Mary should marry some Eng- 
lish noble but she was so much devoted to Philip that she entertain- 
ed no other proposal of marriage. Her marriage with Philip was a 
great political blunder and showed her lack of statesmanship. She 
gained nothinc from this Spani.sh matrimonial alliance but had to 
lose a great deal in her attempt to please her husband at all costs. 
The people in some parts of the country even revolted as a protest 
against the proposed Spanish marriage alliance but Mary gave no 
heed to it. Philip did not love her, and, in fact, neglected her. He 
ceased to have every regard for her as soon as he came to know 
that it was not possible to have a son from her. 

2. Her Extremely Catholic Policy. Mary was a staunch Catho- 
lic. She and her mother had experienced great sufferings at the 
hands of the reforming party. She was determined to revenge her 
mother’s divorce. The great aim before her was to repeal the Acts 
pas^ by her father and brother in favour of Protestantism. Her 
anxiety was to restore old religion and also to make the authority 
of the Pope supreme in England as it was before the legislation of 
the Reformation Parliament of Henry VIII. Here she made a great 
mistake for it was going too fast and too far. Had she stopped with 
the restoration of the old faith the nation was with her but she was 
not satisfied till she had brought back the papal supremacy, i.e.. made 
Pope the supreme head of the Church of England. This caused great 
national humiliation. The nation as a whole turned against her. 
Henry had made the Church of England ‘National’ by doing away 
with the authority of the Pope over the religious affairs of F.ngTanH 
but Mary restor^ the papal authority which was a national insult 
and humiliation. ^ She therefore lost the sympathies of her subjects. 
Her religious policy was greatly mistaken and a sad failure. 

3. Her Foreign Policy and Loss of Calais. Her marriage with 
Philip of Spain was redly a political blunder. It was to please her 
husband Philip of Spain that she fought jointly with Spain against 
France. France, to punish Mary, attacked Calais, a place which was 
^t unprotected. France captured Calais. This was a national 
luinuliaw^. En^did had td sUfi» this loss-— nmteri^, moral and 

to the mi^ided foreign: policy of E ngland, it was 
' to heir husband tldtt she hiou^t tms great natioiiai insult 
fo IMT eomttiy. W^ mado Mitty m nrmefNar ai^jects. 
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Thus Mary was unhappy and unfortunate in everything that she 
undertook. Her work and policy was a great failure. There was 
no achievement to her credit. She was a liability to her subjects. 
All that she brought to England was national insult and humiliation. 
Her reign was a signal failure. It was on account of her miserable 
failures and national insults that her death was equally welcomed: 
“Honest but misguided, courageous but unfortunate, the first Tudor 
Queen failed to solve the problems of a new age.” 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

What was Somerset’s contribution to the Rejormation as Ed- 
ward Vi’s Protector? 

Discuss the contribution of Northumberland to the Reforma- 
tion (Protestantism) in England during the reign of Edward VI. 

What, was Mary Tudor’s religious policy? 

How did Mary reverse the religious measures of Edward Vi’s 
reign? 

How did Mary undo the work of her father and brother in 
the field of religion? 

In the reign of Queen Mary, England experienced a sud- 
den reversal in religious policy.” Discuss the religious policy of 
Mary expltaning how it waij reversed under her ‘‘Catholicism was re- 
introduced into England in full force.” Discuss the measures by 
which Mary introduced Catholicism in England. 

Describe the role of Mary in the Revival of the Catholic Faith. 
How far was she successful? 

Write a note on the Marian Reaction. 
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“She Ma.T free from fanaticism, having no strong 
rciigious beliefs: for her, unlike her brother 
and sister, the religious problem was primarily 
a political problem and her aim was so to han- 
dle it as to maintain the unity of the nation." 

— Ramsay Muir 


Her Accession Character. Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
VIII and Anne Bolcyn. succeeded to the throne of F.n g Ta nH after 
the death of her step-sister Mary in November. 1558. Her rTainv 
to the throne was Parliamentary since she ascended it according to 
an Act of I^irliament passed in the reign of her father Henry VIII. 
She is called the \'”irgin Queen for .she did not marry throughout her 
life. Her policy was to give England peace and to keep her out of 
war for as long a peri(xl as po.s.siole and her second object was to 
make England self-dependent and a great European power. 


Bright Side of Her Character. She was tall, robust, healthy and 
good-looking. From her father she had inherited wonderful nerve 
rare courage, indomitable will, and supreme self-confidence. Gene- 
rally she was gay and cheerful and had a balanced mind under diffi- 
culties. She could speak severe languages fluently and was proud 
of her skill m hunting, dancing and riding. She loved her people and 
was highly patriotic and national in spirit. She had the tact of select- 
ing able and wise ministers who worked hard for her and made her 
ShTh-ffT®. "’f®* brilliant periods in the history of Ensland. 

Sndition ^ improve" their 


“Queen Elizabeth was a verv clever and wise 
proved to be one of the best ruiens that ever sat 
throne.** 


woman, and she 
on the English 


Her CAarao/er. She had inherited from her mothe 
to an^ V ■ ^ unscrupulous and resortec 
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clever and tactful and guided her country most successfully through 
all difficulties and problems. She never allowed any one to dictate, 
and dominate her. Her political wisdom, i.e., when to yield and. 
when to remain firm, her capacity to choose able and wise ministers, 
her rock-like determination to face any situation, her policy of com- 
promise, her intense love of her people and her apxiety to make Eng-, 
land great and respected abroad were the virtues which far-outweigh- 
ed her weaknesses and were responsible for making her age one of ■. 
the most glorious periods in the development of the English people' 
and giving her a place of honour among the greatest sovereigns of 
England. In fact she proved to be one of the best rulers that ever 
graced the English throne. A great historian has summed up her char- 
acter as — 

“She was as self-willed and imperious as her father. As mean 
and stingy as her grandfather, and as vain and frivolous 
as her mother. But beneath this frivolity and stinginess, 
there lay a real love of England, which guided her in all 
her actions.” 

Ramsay Muir writes, “careers were made or marred by her smile 
or frown and the aim of all ambition was to win her favour.” She 
felt happy to know that people were anxious for her smiles. 

Q. Briefly state the various domestic difficulties and problems 
that Elizabeth had to face,. How did she overcome them? Or, 

Q. What were the domestic problems that faced England 
during Elizabeth’s reign? (D.U. 1965) 

ELIZABETH’S DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne after the death of her step- 
sister P^ry Tudor, she had to face a number of problems but she 
overcame them by her courage, wisdom and skill and a balanced ; 
mind. Some of her domestic problems and difficulties may be briefly 
described as follows: — 

(A) Difficulty About Law and Order. When Elizabeth ascend-’ 
ed the throne the country was seriously suffering from lack of law. 
order and discipline. The main reason of this was that the reign of 
Edward VI and Tudor Mary had been solely busy with introducing 
religious changes in the realm and paid no serious attention to any 
other aspect of life. During the reign of Edward VI, the two Pro- 
tector, l^merset (1547 — 1549) and Northumberland (1549 — 1553), 
were equally gre^y, ambitious and unscrupulous. They were self- 
seekers and grew fat on the Church property. They devoted no at- 
tention to the State business and the maintenance of law and order. 

Again, in the reign of Mary, the government was whole-heartedly 
busy with introducing religious changes and neglected law and order 
of the country. Mary was a fanatic Catholic who devoted her sole 
attention to the restoration of the Catholic religion and the supremacy 
of the Pope. She paid no heed to other affairs of the State. Her , 
mad policy of bitterly persecuting the Protestants led to a very sad ! 
state of affairs and badly upset law and order of the country. 
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The first thing that Elizabeth did was to restore peace and order 
in the country by her strength, wisdom and tact. She knew it per- 
fectly well that a country which suffered from lack of law, order and 
discipline could not make satisfactory progress. She established a' 
strong government in the country which the people urgently needed 
for no progress and prosperity was possible without it. 

(B) Religious Difficulty. There were three main religious parties: 
in the countiy- — the Catholics, the Protestants and the Puritans. The 
Catholics desired to be united to the Pope; the Protestants were those 
persons who were satisfied with the religious changes introduced in 
the reign of Edward VI; the Puritans, from their desire to purify 
the Church still more, wanted to push on the Reformation still fur- 
ther. 


Elizabeth wanted peace in the country by pleasing people of all 
religions. She wanted a political and not a religious solution of the 
problem. She had personally no strong religions scruples and pre- 
judices. She wanted to avoid extremes of the reigns of Edward VI 
and hi.s sister Mary. Both had gone too fast and too far and thus 
^Ih had failed, but Eliza^th wanted a via media or a middle course. 

religious problem of her realm was more of a 
IwlUician rather than that of an ecclesiast. Edward VI and Mary had 
Mth acted as fanatics and ecclesiasts and not as politicians. Eliza- 
Iwth wanted to play the role of a wise politician who is anxious for 
the welfare of the people, who wants to avoid civil wars and disturb- 
ances and who wants to preserve peace, law and order in the country. 

Her settlement of the religious problem is known as the Com- 
promise i.e.. based on Middle Cour^ which proved a SeS su^m 
which gave England her mtional ScfS 

Settofrf tSoii^r 

«.= sis? 

Vlll Z 1' » "“'y ■ 

suffer^ a great loss as oth^ countriff Sd nm life to haL 5°^^^ 
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The suppression of the monasteries had made many people homeless; 
and vagabonds. 

MEASURES TO IMPROVE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITION 

Elizabeth’s Social Code. Task of National Re-organisation 

1. The Statute of Apprentices or Artificers. By this Statute no 
one could set up as a fully qualified artisan unless he was 24 and had 
served at least seven years of apprenticeship. This led to the growth 
of useful industries which made the English people prosperous. 

2. Foundation of Merchant Companies. Elizabeth founded and 
encouraged among others the trading companies like the Turkey Com- 
pany, the Muscovy Company, the Levant Company and the East India 
Company. They brought immense wealth to the country. 

3. Fixing of Reasonable Wages. The workers in different trades 
and industries were to be paid reasonable wages as fixed by the Jus- 
tices of the Peace. 

4. Laws to End Vagrancy. People who had been thrown oiif 

of work went round the country like vagabonds with no aim but to 
harass simple . and innocent people. Such vagabonds generally lost 
morals and became a disgrace and burden to the society. By the 
Laws of Vagrancy people found to be wandering without aim were 
to be punished in terms of law and were forced to work in the State 
Work-houses where work was provided to them and payment was 
made for the work done by them. ■' 

5. Reform of Coinage. The coinage was debased in the reigns 
of Henry VII, IMward VI and Mary Tudor. It brought bad name 
to England abroad besides adversely affecting Trade. Other eexuq- 
tries were not prepared to accept debased coinage and thus it render- 
ed incalculable loss to English merchants. 

Elizabeth, however, gave her serious attention to the question 
of reforming the coinage. The needful was done and the trade of 
the country prospered. 

6. Promotion of British Industries by Encouraging the Huguenots. 

The Protestants of France and Netherlands were called Huguenots. 
They left their native lands and came over to England for religious 
grounds. Such people were experts in several industries, manufac'- 
tures and professions. These artists and artisans were encourag- 
ed and given concessions and facilities to settle- in England. . Manor 
facture pf cloth, paper, sugar, glass, shipping and many other thinjgs 
flourished under them atid they trained and taught En^ishiiiien in 
all industries known to them. There was a sort of industrial revp*- 
lution in the country. j ■: J 

Poor LgM!& u-1 601.V S till there were ’‘Sturdy beggars’ in 
the countr^who were bodfljTBTTor work but intentionally they , did 46 
difficulty, . Elizabetlr passed a nujmber of Acl^ 
according td Whidi' -‘oversfebrs’ were- a^fromtddr’ Thfelk duty i whs to 
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lew rates on all the landowners of a parish and to maintain such of 
Sc p?or people who could not work for physical unfitness. For the 
ablc-Sed poor, who were out of work, employment was provided 
in thrwork-houses. Thus the problem of unemployment was solved 
to a great extent. 

All her efforts re.sulted in solving social and economic problems 
of her country to a great extent and added to its material prosperity. 

(D) Fimncial Difficulty. The Treasury was emptied and the 
nation was in debt, there were four reasons for this; 

(a) There was misgovernment both under Edward VJ and 
Mary; 


(b) England’s war with France had drained her treasury: 

(c) Mary had been so busy with religious affairs that she paid 
no attention to internal progress: and 


(d) Mary had given up the Church lands that Were in the 
possession of the State. 

Elizabeth reformed the coinage, encouraged trade and indus- 
tries. gave facilities to the Huguenots, restored the credit of England 
in foreign markets, founded Trading Companies, controlled the ex- 
penses of the State by allowing no mismanagement and carefully 
avoided wars and followed the policy of peace particularly in the 
first twenty-five years of her reign. The treasury was thus improved. 

(I) Personal and Political Difficulties. She had to face political 
difficulties at the hands of the Catholics and the Pope. 


(i) The Catholics supported the claims of Mary, Queen of Scots 
(the descendant of Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII) to the 
throne of England by declaring Elizabeth as the illegitimate daughter 
of Henry VIII by Anne Boleyn. 

(ii) The Pope (Pius V) refused to acknowledge her as Queen 
of England. In 1570 the Pope issued a Bull excommunicating and 
deposing Elizabeth. 

(iii) Mary. Queen of Scots, was a source of constant danger to 
the safety of Elizabeth. A number of plots were formed with the 
object of killing Elizabeth and placing Mary on the throne of England. 
All these plots had failed and at last Elizabeth had to order Mary to 
be execute in 1587 for she was found guilty of participating in a plot 
which aimed at murdering Elizabeth. 


Plots Against Elizabeth 

(1) The Ridolfi Plot, 1571. Ridolfi, a Florentine banker, in- 
duced the Duke of Norfolk to put himself at the head of the rebel- 
lion. He was to marry Mary. The object of the plot was to release 
Mary (because she was in imprisonment in England) depose Eliza- 
beth and restore Catholics. The plot was detected and Norfolk was 
executed. 

(2) The Throgmorton Plot, 1583. The object of the plot was 
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to kill Elizabeth and place Mary on the English throne with the help 
of Spain and English Catholics. The plot was discovered and its 
•leader Throgmorton was executed in 1584. The Spanish ambassa- 
dor was expelled from England for his complicity in the plot. 

(3) Babington Plot, 1586. Its object was also to assassinate Eli- 
zabeth and to place Mary on the throne. The plot was detected and 
the chief plotters were executed. Mary was also executed in 1587 
as it was found that she had approved of the main object of the plot. 

It was with the execution of Mary that political dangers of Eliza- 
beth ended and she felt safe on the throne for the rest of her reign. 

It can be said to the credit of Elizabeth that she overcame all 
■difficulties by her courage and confidence in herself and her country. 
She showed rare courage and firmness of purpose in great matters. 
Rayner says about Elizabeth, “Perhaps her greatest quality was her 
steadfast courage amid dangers and difficulties which would have 
daunted any other person.” 

Q. Describe briefly (a) Elizabeth's religions views and (b) 
her Religious Settlement. 

Q. Clearly examine the religious policy of Queen Elizabeth 
I. Or, (D.U. 1958—60) 

Q. How did Elizabeth settle the religious Question? What 
were the effects of this settlement? Or, (D.U. 1955). 

^Q. Describe Elizabeth’s Ecclesiastical Polity and her Estab- 
lishment of the National Church of England. i 7 

(a) ELIZABETH’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 

Elizabeth was not a woman of religious beliefs in the sense of 
'her brother Edward VI and her sister Mary. She was not a fanatic like 
them. She was endowed with a spirit of toleration and carefully 
avoided extremes. She was neither a staunch (Zatholic nor a staunch 
Protestant but she would like to adjust her views to political condi- 
tions and the prevailing circumstances in the best interests of the 
country. Personally she did not care much for religious creeds and 
practices. She was not interested in religious dogmas. 

Her main consideration was the maintenance of peace and order 
in the country and to so adjust her religious policy that there was no 
conflict among the various parties in the country and that her own 
position was secured as head of the Kingdom in religious and secular 
-affairs. 

Thus about Elizabeth’s religious views we can finally say that 
she did not bother much about her own religious views. At least 
she was not a zealous follower of Reformed Faith like her brother 
Edward VI nor a staunch Catholic like her sister Mary. It was not 
reli^on that stood first with her but the interest of her subjects bv 
iMintaming peace and harmony among them and avoiding the possi- 
bility of a conflict and a Civil War. She was. tolerant by nature and 
'Would prefer to make use of ‘compromises’ and *adju^ents’ so 
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a, 10 preserve peace oC the country which she coi^sider^ a 

blessing which a ruler could give to his or Xt vS 

tuclful and politicall> -minded and would resort to a pol^fy. 
in the best interests of her people and also secure her position as the 
head of the Kingdom without external 

religious affairs. She was tolerant and not so strict in her religioi^ 
views; her religion lav in best safeguarding the interests of her people 
bv giving them peace and a .spirit of toleration. 


(b) HER RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT OR SYSTEM. 
HER RELIGIOUS POLICY OP COMPROMISE 


When Elizabeth ascended the throne, there were three mam re^ 
licious parties in the country (a) The orthodox Catholics; (2) The 
moderate Protestants and (3) The extreme Protestants called the 
Puritans. She had no personal interest in any religion. Her great 
object was to promote national unity in the^ Church and make Eng- 
land a great power nationally and internationally. She wanted to 
follow a policy that would please all parties and offend none._ She 
wanted to avoid extremes for that would lead to civil and religious 
war among the parties and thus expose the country to imlold horrors 
and sufferings. To avoid this dangerous position she dwided to 
fivllow her religious policy like a clever diplomat and a wise politi- 
cian rather than as a religious zealot. It was not religion in which 
she was so much interested but it was peace that she wanted in the 
country .so as to keep the people out of religious conflicts. Peace 
was dearer to her than the so-called religion if it destroyed harmony 
among the people and led them to shed blood in the name of reli- 
gion. Her main anxiety was to preserve peace in the country and 
keep it aloof from religious conflicts and quarrels which are a great 
curee. 


When it is said that Elizabeth settled the religious question as 
a politician rather than as an ecclesiastic, it clearly means that she- 
attached more importance to the preservation of peace and order 
and wanted to save her country from the bloodshed of a civil and 
religious war than she cared for dogmas and creed. She was guided 
more by the motives of peace than any other consideration while for- 
mulating her religious policy. “Her greatest desire, therefore, was to 
keep England out of war and to give her internal peace.” 

Her Church policy was a middle course between extreme Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism. 

Chief measures by which she settled the Church system dr 
brought about her religious settlement can be briefly described as 
follows:-^ , . 

> h 4 Supi-emfry,, 1559. In 155& pa'ss^ an Act of Siip- 
remacw ^ wh^ She gave up the tit^piqf the ‘Su^me df '.t& 

Onlrth; but adopted the title of the ;SupV^ Goyteriiiit of the -ICing- 
, matters of religion and govemtnent. this ahoIishddL the 

Pope’s authority ovet Eh^and. 

'^•J^ Cfmged-Secoi^ Pray^ Book 
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changes were made in the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI and it 
was ordered to be used as the Prayer Book of the English Church 
in future. 

The changes were made in favour of the Catholics so as to make 
the Prayer Book acceptable to them. 

3. The Act of Uniformity, 1559. This Act was passed to en- 
force the use of the changed Second Prayer Book of Edward VI in 
all the Churches of the country. The use of any other form of pub- 
lic prayer was forbidden. 

4. The Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. The Forty-Two Arti- 
cles of Edward VI were cut down to Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 
containing a full statement of the tenets of the English Church as it 
was to be in future. 

Some Articles that were repugnant to the Catholics were re- 
moved. 

5. Court of High Commission. Elizabeth set up the Court of 

High Commission to enforce the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. 
Those who were moderate in their religious views were satisfied wi& 
Elizabeth’s religious settlement but the extreme Catholics and ex- 
treme Protestants (Puritans) were dissatisfied and might defy her 
orders any time. It was to enforce her religious policy successfully 
and to strengthen her hands that she set up the Court of High Conf- 
mission. Those persons who defied her religious policy were to b^ 
tried and punished by this Court. ' * 

’ , f 

6. Elizabeth Did Not Marry. Elizabeth decided not to marry in 
order to offend no party. She knew that if she married a Catholic 
that would displease the Protestants and the Puritans and if she mar- 
ried a Protestant that would offend the Catholics. She decided not 
to marry for that would save her country from the ruinous effects 

• of religious wars and strffes. It was great sacrifice on the part of' 
Elizabeth to remain virgin throughout her life and that is why she 
was called ‘Virgin Queen.’ It was politically a very. wise step. • 

Character of the Elizabeth Settlement. Carter and Mears write 
as follows: 

• ' 1 

The legislation of ' 1559 may be regarded as- a settlement iri two 
ways. First, it laid down the lines oh which the Church of England 
has proceeded eVer sihfce; secondly, it brought peace for the time' be- 
ing. There were various religious wars in’ Europe during' the' second 
half of the sixteenth century, but not in En^and. J 

The arrangement; made .by Elikbeth to settle the religious ques- 
tion was cl^riy a coraprotnise, for it granted in full the.dfema'nds' of 
no party. It a^s an attempt to pieaSe all parties and 'to be' least 
offensive 'to any o'ne. ' , .* 

. , JJt®, IWigiQUS .Settlement or System as introduced by Elizabeth 
tQ extreme Catholics, as.- wey, as extreme Prote^ 
the Church ort a. broad 
p^ia, ^ap^s., : It • was.hq^, .fi(p?,|)qh:gipe. pf -,jrpligic(ug,p^ 
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but it was a compromise or a via media dictated by political neces- 
sitv or the best interests of the country. But it worked and very 
little attempt was made by persecution to enforce obedience to new 
arrangement.s. It formed the basis of the National Church (Anglican 
Church! of England as it exists to-day and restored the national 
unity. Her settlement was, broadly speaking, wise and brought peace 
to the country. This was a great achievement to the credit of Eliza- 
beth because it served the best interests of the country by creating 
an atmosphere of peace and harmony. 

N.B. The success in this difficult task of Religious Settlement 
was mostly due to Elizabeth's tact, wisdom and spirit of tolera- 
tion and her wise and .selfless advisers and councillors. Her sole in- 
terest lay in a peaceful settlement. She had witnessed with her own 
eye.s persecution of Catholics at the hands of Protestants and that of 
Protestants at the hands of Catholics. She had no strong religious 
views of her own. She was neither Edward nor Mary Tudor in her 
religious views. Her religion lay in the safety of her people and the 
country whom she wanted to save from bloody civil and religious 
wars. Mary (Tudor Mary also called Bloody Mary) had rdtogether 
failed to solve the religious problem of the country. She also knew 
that she could not be a strong and successful ruler if she failed to 
secure sympathies of both Catholics and Protestants. She, therefore, 
decided to follow a Middle Course or a Policy of Compromise which 
would seek to satisfy moderate Catholics as well as moderate Protes- 
tants. She never showed to any party that she was either a Protestant 
or a Catholic though her leanings were in favour of Protestantism for 
the Clatholics had denied her title to the throne. 


Effects of Elizabeth’s Religious Settlement. The Religious Set- 
tlement of England was a great task which the wise and tactful Eliza- 
beth alone could accomplish. The Middle path or the policy of 
Compromise adopted by her was followed by the largest number of 
Englishmen. Effects of Elizabethan Religious Settlement may be 
briefly noted as follows: 


It Ended Civil and Religious Wars. Elizabeth rendered a 
great service to England by her Anglican Church Settlement. It was 
not well-received in the beginning because it was not the work of a 
religious mlot but of a thoughtful politician who was more anxious 
about giving peace to the people of a country than care for dogmas 
and creed. In the long run it worked and the people accepted it. 
It gave the country a national church and national unity. It saved 
the people from the most ruinous effects of a civil and religious war. 

2 . It Led to Better Use of Human Energy. The energy of the 
people was no more wasted in useless civil and religious wars but it 
was utihzed for the welfare and advancement of the country. The 
people devotrf their energy and attention to the development of arts, 
industries and professions under the inspiring guidance of Elizabeth 

** great industrial and manufacturing coun- 
had been bysy about creating and putting down 
lehgrous confficte and wars, her reign could not have' been considered 
*10 lie one of the most glorious periods in tihe development erf the 
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English people. The progress in literary and sea-faring activities 
would have been out of question if the people had continued to in- 
dulge in conflicts about religion. 

3. Establishment of National Church and National Unity Which 
Gave Elizabeth Success Against Spainsh Armada. Elizabeth’s Settle- 
ment of Religion was not based on narrow dogmas and creed but it 
placed the Church on a broad basis. She was more in favour of 
giving people liberty of conscience. As time passed the Church 
established by her came to be regarded as the National Church and 
gave the people national unity which raised high the position of Eng- 
land. If the Catholics and the Protestants had not felt as one nation, 
it would have been difficult for Elizabeth to defeat the ‘Invincible 
Armada of Spain’. At the time of the invasion of England by the 
Spanish Armada the Protestants and the Catholics forgot their differ- 
ences and rallied around Elizabeth to defend their country. The 
great national and international position of England was more due 
to her national unity than to any other factor. The national unity 
of the country was due to her wise settlement of the religious pro- 
blem. 

4. England Was Having Peace While Europe Was Tom by Wars. 
It goes to the credit of Elizabeth that while Europe was tom by wars 
England was enjoying the blessings of internal peace and harmony. 
Her wise Religious Settlement saved the country from the calamities 
of internal wars and bloodshed. A great historian very correctly re- 
marked, “While the vultures of war darkened the European horizon, 
the birds of peace sang in England.” The Anglian Church as estab- 
lished by Elizabeth came to be liked by almost all men after the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. The wise and moderate policy adop- 
ted by Queen Elizabeth made her reign one of the brightest periods 
in the history of England and gave the people an opportunity to make 
wonderful progress in every branch of life. 

Q. State the causes that were responsible for a successful 
religious Settlement by Elizabeth Or, Elizabeth’s Religious Settle- 
ment was more of a ‘Politician than of an Ecclesiast’ Discuss. 

Causes of the Success of Elizabeth’s Religious Settlement. Eliza- 
beth’s settlement of the Church even though it had a few shortcom- 
ings, proved satisfactory on the whole. The reasons which contri- 
buted to her successful and satisfactory religious setdement may be 
described as follows: 

1. Effect of Mary’s Policy of Persecution. Mary’s perseculion 
had worked for the Protestant cause, it had made- the waverers see 
that the Protestants were really honest and earnest Mary’s effort 
was to suppress the course of the Reformation by persecuting the Pro- 
testants but she had to be disappointed in this. Her persecutions 
went against her and spoiled the cause of Catholicism. Her policy of 
persecuting die Protestants helped to promote the cause of Protestant- 
ism. 

• 2. Weakness of the Catholic Cause. The Cadiolic cause had 
weakened owing to the strong belief among the people that it was a 
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foreign cause. It was the cause of Philip of Spain; and Elizabeth’s 
Cathblic rival, Mary Queen of Scots, was the wife of a French prince. 
Hence the loyalty to Elizabeth grew more and more to be a Pro-, 
teslant loyalty, the Catholics tended to be thought the disloyal party. 

3. Elizabeth’s Great Ability as a Politician. Elizabeth acted 
like an able politician in making her religious settlement. Being a 
.sagacious and shrewd ruler she was more careful about the security 
of her throne than about anything else. She arrived at a settlement 
that would give offence to no party as the Prayer Book was in many 
places ambiguously worded both in its regulations for public worship 
and in its statements of doctrine and could therefore suit the consci- 
ences alike of Protestants and Catholics. 


4. Elizabeth’s Middle Way. Elizabeth deliberately avoided th^ 
extreme policy and drastic changes in the Church Settlement. For- 
tunately, her personal inclinations in matters of religion were by no 
means strong. She could see that Somerset (Edward Vi’s Protect 
lor) and her sister Mary Tudor had failed to bring about a perma- 
nent settlement of religious affairs because each had taken up too ex, 
treme a line. She rightly thought that to imitate Somerset would 
mean letting loose upon the country a body of wild revolutionaries. 
On the other hand, she could not imitate Mary for that would mean 
bringing back the supremacy of the Pope in En^and. To avoid all 
this trouble and to secure her position on the throne, she followed 
the middle path— the path of moderation that proved successful in 
the long ^n apd led to peace in the country. Her policy of comv 
promfee saved her from the annoyance of the masses and Won sup. 
port to her policy, Tolerance and moderation proved miraculous in 
the solu&^bf .,the;j>toHein that had long Upset the realM. “Eliza-^ 
bwh s swuement of thb 'Qiuirch was a! compromise. It WPS a cOrrtproJ 
HUM dictated by pbfitical nebessity and for that reason it was un* 
saliMactory to enthusiasts oh most sides.” \ ■ ■ / 


tri- ^ Ebhiency in Enfotxdng Her ReligioUsl Settlement. 

blizabem did not enforce anything bf the religious setHtanent with 
great rigidity. Any one who did not attend public wor^b- wais te- 

fine was nqt too-^ictly reallz- 
lenient policy in matters of religon was that 
she the support of the masses and when the Pope ex-commuf 

revolted^ against her 

7 he majority of the more patriotic Catholics were stfil in her -favour! 

tor The other gfeat fac- 

^ amving at a satisfactory religious settle^ 

S S The mhssep were 

reSsX SSS vr w by them during the 

hnd asji^ 1 ^ Elizab«tii vttdtk&l; it 

had the. wenr jttai) it .was.reacihd:-!^, tiie rtoiiseit 
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men, after a period of turmoil which had imperilled national unity. 
“The Elizabethan Church Settlement was a layman’s settlement reach- 
ed after discussion, and not imposed by authority Not until 

then they were replaced by Protestant Divines, but Elizabeth did 
her best to select moderate men.” (Ramsay Muir). It has the 
credit of having lasted down to our own times. The use of the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book and the negation of Papal authority are still the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Church of England as established by Eli- 
zabeth. 

Q. (a) What do you know of ISiIary Queen of Scots? What 
jpart did she play in English History and what was Elizabeth’s 
policy towards her? 

(b) Compare her with Elizabeth. Or, 

Q. Give an accoxmt of the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
What influence did she exercise on the history of England during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth? 

A BRIEP HISTORY OP MARY QUEEN OP SOOTS 

She was the great grand-daughter of Henry VII. (She was the 
grand-daughter of Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII. Margaret 
was married to the Scottish King — blames IV). Somerset had made 
an effort to marry Mary to Edward VI but had failed. She was. 
however, married to Francis II, King of France. Francis died in 1560 
and Mary came back to Scotland where she married her cousin Lord 
Darnley. She bore a son who became James VI of Scotland and 
James 1 of England. She soon came to have a hatred for Lord 
Darnley who was murdered after some time. It was suspected that 
Mary had a hand in the murder of Darnley and she made these sus- 
picions true by marrying the murderer of . her own husband. The 
Scots were so much displeased with her that they threw her into pri- 
son. She managed to escape from the prison' and went to England 
where she placed herself at Elizabeth’s mercy. 

Mary’s Part in. English History and Elizabeth’s Policy towards 
Her. Mary was a thorough Catholic. She was clever, ambitious, 
energetic as well as very beautiful and chajrjning. She was accom- 
plished and tactful ^d she had rare capacity f6r commanding the 
synipathy and affection of those who wore brought into closer rela- 
tions wiffi her. She was an open claimant' of the English throne anri 
was always trying to encourage and back up Catholic risings in Eng- 
land. She was a life-long enemy of Elizabeth and a source of cons- 
tant danger to her. She tried every means to stir up as much trou- 
ble for her as she could by secretly encouraging the Scottish Protes- 
tants. The King of Spain and Chtholics, both in England and -Spain, 
were in favour of Mary. They wanted to depose and loll EHrflheth 
a^ place Mary on the throne of England. Many plots tlpd .cons- 
piracies were formed tq achieve the above object but all of -ffieih 
^tjded in. smoke. At last in, 15,86 yet another was hatciied fey-Mary 
adherents to' compass Elizabeth's ‘ dbafh. ' Mary’s asSbeiates 
w«e(ariested and bdieaded.- Urged fey her ihtnfe&rs Eliiabd&'%ave 
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ordeis for her trial and when she was found guUty. she reluctantly ; 
jjigned her death wan*ant and she was executed m 1587. - i 

The execution of Mary marks a turning point in the relations oj ; 
Encland and Spain. So long, Elizabeth had tried to be on friendly 
terms with Philip 11 but the execution of Mary made it quite clear to 
Philip that Elizabeth was pre-eminently a Protestant. The Spanish , 
Kins, accordingly, made preparations for war and sent the huge ’ 
Armada to invade England in 1588. ' ; 

Mary and Elizabeth Compared. Though beautiful, accomplish- ! 
ed and fascinating, Mary Queen of Scots was an intriguing, shallow- 
minded woman. Mary married three times, Francis II of France,, 
Damley and Bothwell but Queen Elizabeth remained a virgin through- , 
out her life. She did not marry on two political grounds — she did not 
like to displease any party and secondly she was so ambitious of 
power that she would not like to part with political power. Regarded ! 
as a i trgin of blameless character she was adored by all her people. ; 

2. Elizabeth proved to be a popular sovereign because she had 
always the good of her people at heart and was anxious to promote 
their welfare. She gave peace, order and prosperity to the English 
people at home. By her strong foreign policy$he won for England 

a very high position among the European monarchies. England was i 
feared and respected abroad and had a high position in international ' 
politics. i 

Mary Queen of Scots was not at all popular with her subjects. : 
and she did not possess Elizabeth’s diplomacy, ability and statesman- i 
ship. j 

3. Elizabeth possessed great practical wisdom and political sense, i 

She knew when to yield and when to remain firm. She possessed i 
great courage, strength of will and self-reliance. She had the knack 1 
of choosing best men as her ministers who rendered her most valu- i 
ale services and without their advice and guidance it would have ! 
been well-nigh impossible for Elizabeth to accomplish such a great I 
task. Mary Queen of Scots did not possess any of these qualities. ! 
and this brought about her ultimate ruin. . ' 

4. Elizabeth’s policy was intensely national. She kept England I 
out of war and developed her resources. She had a deep sense of ’ 
duty towards her subjects and raised their standard of liv ing and i 
made them happy and prosperous. She encouraged trade and com- 1 
axtce and made many sorts of improvements so ^t people became i 
rich, happy and contented and England became a good and happy j 
place to live in. Mary. Queen of Scots, had no such ideal and sense i 
of duty and idie practically did nothing for her people. Her ideals * 
were never high and noble like those of Queen Elizabeth, By her i 
wisdom, hard work and keen interest she brought about, a great j 
change among her people' and made her country great arid' i^oripus. • 

5. Elizabeth adopted a middle course between Cjdholiciism and: ! 
ffidteme PrcHestantism aixl Aus established av natioiMj Q^ur^' 
adopted this middle course because ^ was , anxious; to ^ti^y 
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three parties-rr-the Catholics, the Protestants and the Puritans. On the 
other hand Mary Queen of Scots was a staunch Catholic. The Scots 
who had adopted an extreme form of Protekantism under the' guidance' 
of John Knox hated Mary. They put her in prison from where she 
escaped to England in 1568. The Roman Catholics in England 
formed a number of plots and conspiracies to murder Elizabeth and 
to make Mary Queen of England, but they failed. 

6. Both were ambitious and loved power. Both were equally 
fond of display and pleasure and adopted all means, fair or foul, to 
gain their end. 

Q. Give a brief account of the causes of the war between- 
England and Spain in the reign of Elizabeth or an account of the . 
Spanish Armada also called the Invincible Armada, 1687. Why 
was the Armada defeated? What were the results of its defeat? 
Or, 

Q. Discuss the causes of conflict between Elizabeth and 
Spain. (D.U. 1961) 


THE SPANISH ARMADA 

Ans. During the earlier years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign the 
relations of England and Spain were friendly but in 1586 and 1587, 
their relations were estranged and PhUip of Spain prepared a fleet of 
many ships called the Armada to invade England. “Persuasion and 
plots failed to produce any effect upon Elizabeth. Now the exaspe- 
rated Pope and Philip, the Champions of Catholicism, tried force and' 
the Armada was the result.” 

Causes of Enmity Between England and Spain 

1. Hatred between England and Spain on Religions Grounds. 
From the first the English Queen and the Spanish King had been op- 
posed to each other in their religious, political and commercial aims. 
Philip was the champion of Roman Catholicism and Elizabeth the. 
champion of the Protestants of Europe; as such they had a strong, 
hatred for each other. 

2. Refusal of Elizabeth to Marry Philip of Spain. Philip of 
Spain wanted to turn England into a Catholic country but he had fail- 
ed to do so. Philip had still to face another greater disappointment. 
Philip wanted to marry Elizabeth and the Queen, clever and tactful as' 
she was, had been holding out to him false promises of marrying 
him. Philip felt very angry when Elizabeth said openly that she was 
not prepar^ to marry him. Both on religious and political grounds- 
it was not possible for Elizabeth to marry him. 

3. Elizabeth's Help to the Netherlanders Offended Philip. The* 
English helped the Netherlanders against Spain in winning their inde- 
pendence. This offended Philip. The Netherlanders were Protes- 
t^ts and were under Spain. In fact this was a fight between Cathb- 
licismi and Protestanism. Elizabeth strongly supported the cause .of 
the Nofberlanders because they were Protestants. 
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4. Plots and Conspiracies against Elizabeth. Pliilip of Spain 
helped the Catholics in England in plots and conspiracies against 
Elizabeth. The object of all these plots and conspiracies was to 
murder Elizabeth and place Mary Queen of Scots on the throne. The 
useless attempts to put an end to the life of Elizabeth and enthrone 
Mary Queen of Scots proved most unsuccessful and served no other 
purpose but to create more bitterness between Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

5. Cotnmercial Rivalry between England and Spain. England 
and Spain were rivals for trade in Spanish and American waters. 
The English seamen like Drake. Hawkins and Raleigh attacked and 
plunder^ the Spanish settlements in Central and South America. 
They also plundered the Spanish trading ships. 

6 . Execution of Mary Queen of Scots by the Order of Elizabeth 
Mary Queen of Scots was executed by the order of Elizabeth because 
Mary had taken a very active part in a plot aiming at the life of 
Elizabeth. A number of plots and conspiracies were formed by the 
friends and supporters of Mary to kill Elizabeth and bring Mary to 
the throne of England. At last she was tried and found guilty of acti- 
vely participating in a conspiracy planned against the Ufe of Eliza- 
beth, and she was ordered to be executed. 

Philip had also hoped to unite England and Spain by marrying 
Elizabeth but her refusal to marry him gave him a rude shock. 
Mary was a strong Catholic and Philip was supporting her cause in 
every way. Her execution made Philip very angry. 

Before her death Mary had by will disinherited her son and be- 
queathed to Philip I of Spain her claims to the English Crown 
Philip had, therefore, reason to claim the throne of England and 
avenge Mary’s ’ execution. 

Events. In May 1588 the Invincible Armada (so called for the 
Spaniards thought that no power on earth could conquer it) consist- 
ing of 137 ships with eight thousand seamen and nineteen tbn n sa t^d 
soldiers sailed from Spain under Medina Sidonia to be joined on the 
way by the Duke of Parma with three best Spanish troops from the 
Netherlands. It was settled that the Spaniards would invade Eng . 
iMd after being joined by Parma and his soldiers. It so happened 
that Parma could not join Medina Sidonia for reasons beyond his 
control. 


The Eoglidi fleet w^ entrusted to the supreme command of 
Lord Howard of Effingham. By the time the Armada reached the 
English Qiannel, the English fleet was ready for the fight at Plymouth 
The Armada was allowed to sail in the En^ Channel for some dis- 
tance wb«m the &jglish ships attacked it from behind, the Armada 
ms w^ hara^ tm it was forced to take shelter at Ghlais. The 
English fire-flb 96 then caused a great destruction among the Snanish 
Ahi^ and M rnudh panic ^ created among ihmn that theynj^ 
and fled back to Sp^ in wild confusion. A great ba^ took 
at Gravdmfis (m the Sti^- of in the feanish 

ships suffered a very heavy !os& Then a storm came 3 . 
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tremendous harm to the Spanish ships and only a few of them reach- 
ed home in ssiety. It was a defeat the like of which the Spaniards 
had never suffered before. The English had not lost even a single 
ship. Elizabeth fell so much joyous over the victory that she struck 
a medal with the words, “He (God) blew and they (our enemies) 
were scattered.” 

Causes the Defeat of Armada. The Englishmen, whether 
Protestants or Catholics, had laid aside their religious difference and 
united together to face the enemy boldly. The different partymen 
sank their political differences in the interest of national unity. Philip 
of Spain had been wrong to think that the Catholics would support 
him in his fight with England. Elizabeth showed great courage and 
infused a new spirit for desperate fight in the Englishmen. Tlie Eng- 
lish sea-captains possessed great skfil and daring. The English ships 
were equipped with big and powerful guns and commanded and man- 
ned by brave and experience seamen. “Lord Howard of Effingham 
who W'as the Coramander-in-Chief of the English fleet was aided and 
advised by the most experienced and skilful captains of the type of 
Drake. Hawkins and Frobisher”. 

The Spaniards did not possess sufficient powder. Nature was 
against Spain. A heavy storm blew and destroyed the Spanish ships. 

Tlic English ships were light, and could move quickly in every 
direction wbOe the Spanish ships were heavy and moved very slowly. 
With their lighter ships the English seamen could dash anywhere and 
do anything. The English fire-ships caused terrible havoc and des- 
truction and rendered the Spanish ships unfit to continue their fight. 

Effects of the Defeat of the Armada on England. Protestantism 
in England was saved. Catholic Spain had tried to destroy Protes- 
tantism in England but it had faU^ to do so. England became re- 
ligiously independent. The victory of England was the triumph of 
Protestantism over Catholicism. The defeat of the Armada was a 
rude shock to the cause of Catholicism. 

England became a great naval power. Spanish supremacy of 
the sea was crushed. England began to take an active part in Euro- 
pean politics and international matters. Her prestige and power in- 
creased in Europe. “By defeating the Spanish Armada Elizabeth rais- 
ed England high among the nations of Europe.” 

The naval supremacy of the sea made it possible for England 
to increase her trade and establish colonies. England’s commercial 
and colonial greatness began. The English people had no more 
cause to fear any nation of Europe. The removal of fear brought 
about an era of peace and prosperity. Literature developed and 
poets and dramatists flourished. 

It put a check on the Catholic powers that were working against 
^ Rrformation. “It gave a set-back to the counter-Reformation 
Movement. England had no more danger from the Catholics.” 

The English union with Scotland and Ireland became possible.' 
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Maritime, commercial and colonizing activities of England received 
a great stimulus. 

The power of Spain was broken and its naval prestige was lost. 
It revealed the weakness and proclaimed the downfall of Spain. 

The power of the Parliament in England increased. The defeat, 
of the Armada removed all dangers from outside. It devoted its at- 
tention to internal affairs and to the increase of its own power. Hav- 
ing got rid of external dangers, English people grew restive and be- 
gan to call in question many of the Queen’s actions. Rupture began 
between Elizabeth and her Parliaments. 


The moral effect of the English victory over the Spaniards was 
still great. It gave the English a sense of pride and self-confidence.. 
Now they cared for no fear and looked the whole world in the face. 

Effects of the Defeat of the Armada on Europe. The defeat of 
the Armada affected not only England but it had its effect outside 
England too. 


Firstly, the defeat of Spain most adversely affected the progress 
of the Counter-Reformation. The Catholic reaction was checked 
everywhere on the continent. “The defeat of Spain was most disas- 
trous for Roman Catholic religion.” Catholicism suffered a great 
Wow. Protestantism came out victorious in its conflict with Catho- 
hcism. There was no longer any hope of Catholic revival. The 
t-ounter-Reformation movement received such a set-back that it 
c^d not recover from it. “The stronghold of Catholicism was 
greatly weakened on the continent.” 

defeat of the Spanish Armada led to the independ- 
ence won by the seven northern provinces of the Netherlands. 

.,nH ^ Spa"sh naval supremacy 

prestige among the nations of Europe, 
f.ngland became a great power and began to dominate Europe. 

destnwtion of the Armada marked the turning 
betwen Catholicism and Protestantism.” 


Checked^‘th«”n™« tbe Catholic reaction. It 

^ counter-reformation and decided once for 

gress or Protestantism were give a strong set-back. ^ 

Q. Hamtc the story of Elizabeth’s relations with Spain 
0%olit?™n?“S Spanish Armada. 

^ d«oHb. poli^ 
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Q. Elizabeth’s reign was one constant struggle against the 
forces of Counter-Reformation.” Elucidate. (D.U. 1963). 

THE OOTJNTER-REPORMATION 

Meaning. The Catholic revival in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and the attempts of the Papacy to win Protestant Europe to 
the Catholic fold by setting its own house in order are known as the 
Counter-Reformation. Its political leader was Philip 11 of Spain. 

The movement tried to win back England and Elizabeth to the 
Papal fold. They failed and the failure led to open attacks against 
Elizabeth who succeeded in repulsing all the assaults of the forces of 
the Counter-Reformation. 

There were four phases of Elizabeth’s struggle against the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. The first of Scottish phase ended when Mary 
Queen of Scots, sought' shelter in England after many vicissitudes of 
life. The second phase comprises the period of plots when a number 
of unsuccessful conspiracies, all aiming at the deposition or assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth, were hatched. Mary’s complicity in the Babing- 
ton plot, the last of the series, was proved and she was executed. The 
third phase covers the story of the Armada. The Armada sent by 
Philip to conquer England was defeated. England had the whipping 
hand in the last phase when English sailors destroyed the power of 
Spain at sea. 

Some Details of the Story. Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry 
VTll and Anne Boleyn and her right to the throne was secured by 
an Act of Parliament passed in her father’s time because the Pope 
had refused to recognize her as the rightful claimant to the throne 
of England. Hence her title to the throne of England was Parlia- 
mentary. She had to face many difficulties at her accession. She 
was not recognised by the Pope as the legal heir. France supported 
the claims of Mary Stuart of Scotland, while Spain was also looking 
for its own opportunities. But through her wisdom and sagacity, she 
was able to overcome all opposition and succeeded in maMng Eng- 
land a first-rate power. 

From the beginning of her reign she displayed a tendency to- 
wards Protestantism. Hence both Spain and the Pope became her 
mortal foes. Just at this time a new movement had been set on foot 
on the continent. This is known as the Counter-Reformation and 
Queen IQizabeth had to cope with the forces of this movement The 
main object of the Counter-Reformation was to restore and establish 
Roman Catholicism in England. The Pope, Pius IV. wanted to 
have good relations with Elizabeth and invited her to the Council of 
Trent which had been called to reform the current defects and vices 
of the Roman Church. But Elizabeth refused to accept the invita- 
tion of the Pope because he had declared her mother’s marriage un- 
lawful. As a result, the Pope tecame a bitter enemy of the Queen. 

The Catholics, seeing the great progress made by Protestantism, 
^ught of improving their own Church in order to give a blow to ttie 
influence and chedc the advance of the new movement The Papacy 
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had reformed itself to a certain extent and the Popes were no longer 
politicians or supporters of art, but they were zealots and religious 
leaders. New religious orders had been set up to teach the old faith 
to the heathen, the heretic or the indifferent. Chief among these was 
the Order of Jesus, started in 1540 by the Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola, 
and which had already made much progress on the Continent. Jesuit 
workers soon became' the zealous supporters of the new movement. 
The Pope also renewed the Inquisition where heretics were tried and 
next Pope, Gregory Xlfl. sent a number of Jesuits under Campion 
Church were removed by the famous Council of Trent, summoned 
by the Pope in 1563 and to which he invited the English Queen. 
Cjueen Elizabeth, however, refused the invitation and thus provoked 
the Pope and his followers. 

The Pope now issued a bull, excommunicating Elizabeth and ask- 
ing Iter subjects to give up their allegiance to the Queen. But the 
English Parliament answered by passing anti-Papal legislation. The 
next Pope, Gregory XIII, sent a number of Jesuits under Campion 
and Persons to rouse discontent in England and to win the countr\' 
back to Catholicism. The Queen, however, with the help of her 
Parli.iiitcnt, succeeded in passing a number of Recusancy laws which 
he peJ her to expel the Jesuits and their followers from England, 
t ampion was executed and Persons fled away with his life. Thus 
!;l'/abclh succeeded in avoiding the papal attacks through the Jesuit 
aiid scmiiuuy pric.sts. The Pope and the Spanish King then stirred 
lip the Cathoiic.s and Mary Queen of Scots to form a series of plots 
against the life of the Queen. The Englishmen, thereupon, formed 
an association called the Bond of Association to protect the life of 
Elizabeth. Many plots were formed but they failed and ultimately 
resulted in the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The execution of Mary marks a turning point in the relation of 
England aj;d Spain. So long Elizabeth had tried to be on good terms 
with Philip il. but the execution of Mary made it quite clear to Philip 
that Elizabeth was pre-eminently a Protestant. The Spanish Kina. 
uccorJingh'. made preparations for war and sent the huge Armada in 
15t<R which wa.s. however, defeated and crushed by the English sea- 
men. The defeat and destruction of the Armada dealt a death-blow 
10 the supporters of Counter-Rcfonnation in England. Tliis freed 
Elizabeth from every further danger from the Catholics at home and 
secured the freedom of the Netherlands. 

Results. Elizabeth's success against the Counter-Reformation 
ciiMircd the loyalty of England to Protestantism, helped the union 
bciwocn England and Scotland, encouraged English naval enterprise 
and determined the course of her future development It further 
contributed to the success of the revots of the Netherlands and to the 
decline of Spain. 

Cl- Eo/icy Which Gave Elizabeth Victory in the Long Run 
Elizabeth was a great ruler indeed. She was full of courage, deter- 
mination and self-confidence wbi<^ forto a great secret of success 
achievement. She was a great diplomat and often out- 
witted foreigB nders and statesmen by her tact and diplomacy. She 
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possesed great vigour, foresight and extraordinary intelligence to 
understand and handle things. Her people supported and respected 
her for her aim was to make England a great power and her people 
prosperous. Through her wise and far-seeing policy she made Eng- 
land a great commercial, colonial and naval power. It was during 
her reign that Pope started a new movement known as the Counter- 
Reforuiation. The Queen, however, rose to the occasion and was 
full}' successful in saving Protestantism in England. By her religious 
settlement, she won the support of her subjects and by encouraging 
her seamen she succeeded in defeating the object of the supporters 
I'f the Counter-Reformation. The defeat and destruction of the 
Spani.sh Armada is the greatest achievement of Elizabeth because this 
victory laid the foundation of England's future greatness and truly 
she has reaped the fruits of the efforts of that great queen. She 
never went against popular opinion and this fact largely accounts for 
her success against the greatest enemies of England at that time. A.J. 
Grant says, “But when Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, the 
monarchy was again strong, national and popular; more truly repre- 
.sentative of the whole people than any Parliamentary government 

could at that time have been .But for the most part the Crown 

was supported by the enthusiastic loyalty of the country.” Thus ac- 
cording to A. J. Grant. Elizabeth received a great support from her 
own people. She established a national church and her religious set- 
tlement came down to the present times with very few changes. All 
these causes enabled her to succeed against the forces of Counter- 
Reformation. 

Q. Mention briefly Elizabeth’s Foreign policy or England’s 
relations with France, Spain, Netherlands and Scotland in the 
time of Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Elizabeth was anxious to keep Eng land out of war. She 
wanted to develop her internal resources and still make her great 
abroad without allowing her to waste her finances in war. Her policy 
was therefore to avoid war and conflict. Her fore ign policy was es- 
sentially a peace policy and that of keeping the balance between dif- 
ferent powers. 

Elizabeth and Spain. It was Spain that proved to be the greatest 
enemy of England. Spain and France were not on good terms. She 
made the best of this opportunity and took the maximum advantage 
of the situation. She played off the one against the other and did 
aU she could to excite and keep alive a keen sense of rivalry between 
them. She allowed them no opportunity to make a common cause 
against England or to grow powerful. to a degree that mighi- upset 
the balance of power. ^ 

Not only this, Elizabeth took advantage of Spain’s internal trou- 
bles too. The people of Netherlands revolted against Spain. Eliza- 
beth ^nt hup to the rebels to enable them to continue their resistance 
and their efforts to be free. Spain was thus kept occupied in her in- 
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ternal troubles and face such difficulties so as to have no time to 
think of designs against England. 

At last when England had grown strong and she had no dangers, 
internal or external, she followed the policy of instigating Spain for 
a war. The war became inevitable. The fight between England and 
Spain (The Spanish Armada— see separately) became inevitable in 
which Spain suffered a crushing defeat, and England came out victori- 
ous and bwame the ‘Mistress of the Seas.’ 

Elizabeth and France. Elizabeth very wisely kept Fra.ice and 
Spain jealous of each other. Their rivalry grew stronger day by day 
and she missed no opportunity to keep them at a distance from each 
other. They could not be friends or make a common cause against 
the interests of England. Elizabeth, a woman of great cleverness and 
sagacity, took great advantage of this opportunity, i.e., enmity bet- 
ween France and Spain. 

She also took equal advantage of the internal troubles and pro- 
Uems of France. There arose a civil war between the French Catho- 
lics and the Protestants who were known as the Huguenots. She 
sent aid to the Huguenots to enable them to maintain ffieir struggle, 
so that France, busy in her domestic problems, mi^t not think of in- 
juring the interests of England or forming a coalition against her. 
“Her weapons of dealing with France and Spain, who were jealous 
of each other, were curious. She kept peace as long as she could. 
She achieved this by dangling the prospect of her marrying now Philip 
of Spain, now a French Prince, although all along she had no inten- 
tion of marrying any of them.” 

Elizabeth and Scotland. Scotland was a source of danger to 
Elizabeth for a long time. Mary Queen of Scots was eonstantly 
aiming at the throne of England and made a common cause with the 
enemies of Elizabeth to form plots and conspiracies against her to 
depose or assassinate her. Finding insecure as long as Mary lived. 
Elizabeth had her executed on a charge of treason for alleged com- 
plicity in the Babington Plot of 1587. So passed out of history the 
tragic figure of Queen Mary and with her the worst of Elizabeth’s 
troubles was over. She also took advantage of the serious conflict 
between the Protestants and the Catholics in Scotland. 

In 1593, Elizabeth sent aid to the party of the young King in 
Scotland and suppressed the last remnants of Queen Mary. 

Results of Her- Foreign Policy. Her foreign policy was most suc- 
cessful. Englsuod began to occupy a prominent position among 
European nations. Her importance on the continent grew. She as- 
sumed a position of extraordinary significance and other nations were 
anxious to seek the alliance and friendship of England. England 
was at last free from all dangers and difficvfities at home and abroad 
and Imd no worries at all. She subdued Ireland, united Scotland to 
England, crushed Spain. She fomented the internal troubles of 
Fraz^ and did not rffiow her. to do any harm to England. She also 
continued her matrimonial intrigues and kept France quiet for the < 
rest of her reign. 
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SHORT NOTES 

SocuL AND Economic Legislation 

Monopolies. Elizabeth generally rewarded her favourites and 
courtiers by the grant of a ‘monopoly’ to them. A monopoly was tiie 
exclusive right to sell a certain article, so that the holder of the privi- 
lege could enrich himself by raising its price without fear of compe- 
tition. So she created so many monopolies in articles of daily use 
that the people began to clamour against her. When the list of 
monopolies was read before the Commons, a member exclaimed: “Is 
not bread among the number.’’ So great was the outcry that Eliza- 
beth yielded and revoked all monopolies which weighed heavily upon 
the people. 

Mercantilism. Elizabeth and Cecil (Lord Burleigh), a states- 
man and adviser of Elizabeth who took great interest in the growtli 
of trade and industry, introduced the system that came to be known 
as Mercantilism. It aimed at developing the resources of the country 
so as to improve the economic condition of the people. She was the 
first among the Tudor rulers to start ‘Mercantilism’ in her reign. To 
promote the interests of her people in manufacturing articles, she 
opened workshops at government expense and provided many facul- 
ties to them. Shipping and fishing were encouraged in various ways. 
Foreign mechanics and experts were invited to England and encour- 
aged to start new industries. Goods began to be manufactured in 
England and they soon commanded a good market in other countries. 
Imports were discouraged. Expert weavers were brought to England 
from Holland, France and other countries to provide efficient training 
to the people in the art spinning, weaving etc. 

Statute of Apprentices. She passed the Statute of Apprentices 
by which no one could set up as a fully qualified artisan unless he 
was 24 and had served at least seven years of apprenticeship. This 
led to the growth of manufactures of good quality and made the 
English people rich and prosperous. 

Besides, Elizabeth founded new merchant companies which 
brought immense wealth to the country. The Turkey Company, the 
Museovy Company, the Levant Company and the ^st India Com- 
pany are some of the most outstanding Companies favoured by the 
Queen. London soon became a very prosperous city and took the 
place of Antwerp as a manufacturing and trade-centre of Europe. 

The Poor Law, 1601. The ‘Enclosure’ movement had thrown 
many people out of work in the country. Thus misery prevaUed in the 
lower section of society, and ‘sturdy beggars’ able to work but unem- 
ployed were frequently seen. To meet this difficulty, Elizabeth pass- 
ed a number of Acts, according to which ‘overseers’ were appointed. 
Their duty was to levy rates on all the land-owners of a parish and 
to maintain such of the poor people as could not work for physica' 
unfitness. For the able-bodied poor, who were out of work, em- 
ployment was provided in the work-houses. Ilius the problem of 
unemployment was solved to a great extent. 
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WiUiuni Cecil (Lord Bitr^hley) (1520 — 1598). He was the chief 
niin.^ier anJ adviser of Elizabeth and the greatest statesman of his 
age. He .served the Queen most faithfully for forty years (1558 — 
and proved extremely useful to her till the year of his death 
in 15‘^8. He was the most important member of the Queen's secret 
Cabinet, enjoved her fullest confidence, was responsible for her suc- 
iCSsfu! policy and e,xerciscd ciRcient supervision over every depart- 
ment of the State. Tt would have been a diflicult task for Elizabeth 
to gain success in her actions and policy and to have achieved perso- 
n;.: greatness withiMit the devotion, wisdom and guidance of this 
great statesman. 


.5,7 Francis Wahin^iiMn. He began his political career as a 
dspiomatist under Lord Burleigh who appointed him as ambassador 
to i ranee. When he came back from France he was appointed the 
Secrctury of Stale. He was a very clever and tactful person who 
plaved the role of a very successful detective at home and abroad 
through his agents. 

He detected in time the secret plots that were formed from lime 
to lime to kill Elizabeth and bring Mary Queen of Scots to the throne 
ot h ngland. 

■ Leicester and the Earl of Essex were also among 

her leading ministers. 


harl of Leicester (1532—1588). Robert Dudley. Earl of Leices- 
ter. w-as the son of Duke of Northumberland the Protector of Edward 
f I ,.™ ^ of Elizabeth but he was not shrewd and tact- 

ful like Lord Burghley. It was believed that Elizabeth shall marry 
Leicester but she was never prepared to part with her political power 
by haying a husband. He was not successful in the expeditions 
licadcd by him. He died in 1589. 


Sir Walter Ralcii’h. He was born at Hayes in 1552 and was 
cduc.ited m a Grammar School and at the Oriel College. He was the 

possibilities of an England on the other side 
»'l be Atlantic, i.c.. founding English Colonies. He led an expedition 
to the Azores in 1578 against the Spaniards. To pursue his scheme' 
ol colonisation he led an expedition to America where he founded a 
colony under the British flag and called it Virginia in honour of the 
K (Elizabeth). He made another attempt in 1578 but 

both his attempts at colonisation failed for want of proper facilities 
and necessary provisions. ^ ^ ua.iiiues 

Iri the reign of James I he was imprisoned for being an accomnlice 

i'll hR ^®‘n History of the World \Siile 

m jail. In 1617 James allowed him to sail to America to discover 

SofniaX' quarrel with the 

could neither discover gold minfty 
nor avoid coming mto conflict with the Spaniards. To nacifv the 
.Spaniards James ordered him to be p-Tftr^itpd in 1618. ^ ^ 

i. He was the son of a Devonshire OeiwmAn 

who led several expeditions against the Spaniards. He was first 
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Englishman who sailed round the world, plundered the Spanish towns 
on the Pacific coast and returned home laden with silver and gold. 
For his great adventures he was created ‘knight’ by Elizabeth, in 
1588 he fought with great courage against the Armada and burnt a 
part of it. 

Drake's famous voyage of 1577 — 80 round the world was signi- 
ficant in several respects. It led to the beginning of English trade in 
the East Indies and the expansion of England’s trade in other parts 
of the world, it led to the establishment of private trading companies; 
it marked the beginning of England’s naval supremacy; it led to the 
improvement in seamanship, gunnery and naval tactics; in fact his 
famous voyage of 1577 — 1580 round the world opened up the New 
World to England accompanied with numerous advantages. 

Sir John Hawkins. The motive of most of the expeditions led 
b\ the early famous English sailors and seamen of Elizabeth’s time- 
was not to establish colonies but trade in slaves. In 1562 he sailed 
first to Africa and then to the West Indies. He captured about three 
hundred slaves and sold them to the Spaniards who had settled in 
Hispaniola. In the same way he availed himself of several opportu- 
nities of capturing slaves and selling them to others. He is rightly 
known as the founder of the Negro slave-trade in America. 

SPEECH OP ELIZABETH TO HER PEOPLE ON THE EVE OF 

THE ARMADA 

My loving people! we have been persuaded by some that are 
careful of our safety, to take head how we commit ourselves to armed 
multitudes, for fear of treachery: but I assure you. I do not desire to 
live to distrust my faithful and loving people. 

Let tyrants fear; I have always so behaved myself that, under 
God, I have placed ray chief est strength a safeguard in the loyal 
hearts and good will of my subjects and therefore, I am come 
amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for my recreation and 
disport, but being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to 
live or die amongst you all, to lay down for my God, and for my 
Kingdom,, and for my people, my honour and mv blood even in. 
tbc...dust. ^ 

I know I have the body of a weak and feeble woman; I have the 
heart and stomach of a King, and of a King of England too; and 
think fold scorn that Parma or Spain, or any 'prince of Europe should 
dare to invade the borders of my realm, to which rather than any 
dishonour should grow by me, 1 myself will take up firms, 1 myself 
will be your general, judge and rewarder of every one of your vir- 
tues in the field.” (Mowat). 

Q. Describe Elizabeth’s relations with her Parliament. 

Ans. Por this please see next Chapter ‘General Questions' 
on the Tudor period. 

Q. £&ow hew the character of Elizabeth was reflected in her* 
policy, both home and foreign. “Elizabeth is said to have been 
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at once the danghter of Henry vni and Anne Boleyn.” Eluci- 
date, 

Am. Hinti to expand. Elizabeth is said to have been at once 
the daughter of Henry VI II and Anne Boleyn. To be simple, it 
means that she inherited, in a true sense, the peculiar traits of charac- 
ter of her parents. From her father, she inherited love of power, self- 
contidence, want of gratitude to those who served her faithfully and 
a strong determination. From her mother she derived love of pomp, 
coquetry and self-indulgence. She had learnt intrigues from the dan- 
gers of her early life and was ever ready to use any means fair or 
foul to achieve her purpose. In council she was keen and, though 
at times irresolute, she could strike a decisive blow at the exact time. 
She was a good judge of men and selected her advisers well. She 
consulted her ministers and examined their views but generally her 
policy was her own. These traits of her character made their in- 
fluence felt in her foreign as well as domestic policy. The way in 
which she affected religious settlement of England illustrates her 
character, and that clearly shows that she knew the value of the 
middle course and moderation”. 

She followed a policy of moderation and intentionally avoided 
extremes for she knew that extremes were dangerous and often led to 
serious trouble and disturbed the peace of the country. Personally the 
Queen had no deep religious feelings and the result was the political 
settlement of religious matters. She had seen how Edward VI and 
Mary had failed in their religious policies because they had taken up 
too extreme a line. She therefore adopted the ‘middle way’ and want- 
ed to follow a ‘middle course’ between Roman Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. She aimed at bringing about a peaceful settlement to save 
the country from civil strife and struggle. It is rightly said that her 
settlement of the religious question is more of a politician than of an 
ecclesiast. This clearly shows that the way in which she settled the 
religious question of her country was that of a wise politician and not 
of a religious fanatic. The first thing to her was the peace of the coun- 
try and religion was to her a secondary thing. The same trait is also to 
be found in her attitude towards Parliament, Her policy was to keep 
Parliament in good humour. She knew how to remain firm and re- 
solute, but at times she yielded with grace whenever there was any 
strong opposition. She knew when to remain firm and when to 
yield. Ste tactfully handled the Parliament and never gave it an 
unnecessary cause of displeasure. Her foreign policy aimed at the 
maintenance of peace abroad, especially with France. With this end 
in view, she did not even want to refuse the hand of the French king. 
It was for England that she remained a virgin all through her life. 
®e had intense love for her country, and her example was one of 
the chief reasons for the growth of the new spirit that characterised 

age. She inspired the people to do great deeds and thus bring 
honour, wealth and prosperity to their country. 

Q. Write a note on the literary and inaritinie activities dnr- 
dug the reign of Elisabeth. 
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“The reign of Elizabeth was the Golden Age of English 
literature”. Comment, 

ELIZABETH’S REION GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH 

y LI^PERATUEE 

Literary Activities. The 45 years covered by the reign of Eliza- 
beth constitute one of the most momentous period of English history 
and the growth of English literature. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation, the discoveries of the unknown lands and continents and 
the various inventions connected with paper, printing press, scientific 
instruments, etc., widened and enlightened human knowledge beyond 
proportion. Added to these was the consciousness of national great- 
ness wliich came to the English people, as a result of the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. The Tudors, all of them from the time of 
Henry VII, had been patrons of literature. The Universities of Orford 
and Cambridge as well as the Grammar Schools had their due share 
of royal patronage. Finally, with the closing years of Elizabeth there 
developed exclusively, a national literature which was the result of the 
influences — political, social and religious, — ^that England had been ex- 
periencing for some time. 

First comes the name of William Shakespeare, whose dramas 
have secured immortal fame all over the English-knowing world. His 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Julius Ceasar, etc., claim to be the best trage- 
dies ever written. So also are some of his comedies. The next is 
that of the poet Spenser whose Faerie Queene is the most poetic of 
romances in the old-world style. Christopher Marlowe is another 
name of the period remarkable for stateliness of verse and rare bits 
of poetic beauty. Other notable poets of the time are Thomas Sach- 
ville, George Chapman, Micheal Drayton and Sir Philip Sidney of 
‘thy necessity’ fame. 

Ctf the essayists, the names of Bacon, John Lyly, Hooker, Green 
and Sir Walter Raleigh stand out prominent. It is interesting to note 
that the works of ^ these men are characteristically English. Their 
intense vitality, their wide vatiety, the alertness, which they produced 
in English mind, their joyful outlook, their vigorous patriotism and 
above all their true English character produced what is known as the 
“Golden Age of English Literature.” England shook herself free 
from the fetters of old learning, the years of dread were over, the 
enemy humbled, her position as the Mistress of the Seas recognised, 
new trade routes opened and she at least, was safe and saved from 
further humiliation and foreign wars. The above facts justify the 
truth of the statement that “the reign of Elizabeth was the Golden 
Age of English literature.” 

REIGN OF ELIZABETH AGE OF ENGLISH SEAMANSHIP 

Maritime Activities. Maritime activities of the Tudors have spe- 
cie significance for they have played a great part in the development 
OT the countiy. During the reign of Henry Vn Cabbot discovered 
America and Henry VIH took keen interest in the building up of 
Boyish navy. But it was reaDy under Elizabeth that Fn^tshman 
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tell ;i strong love for sea-life and the spirit of adventure had full play. 
I he ?cs-rovers were the embodiment of the spirit of adventure. The 
soa-rovcrs had so often to deal with pirates and take part in naval 
warfare and as such they had ample opflortunities to become excellent 
fighters on the sea. The destruction of the Spanish Armada really 
murks an important stage in the development of England’s colonial, 
commercial and naval power. In this work Elizabeth was very much 
helped bv her sailors, among wiioin Hawkins, Drake and Sir Walter 
Raicigh. ' Frobisher, Sir Humphrey Gilbert stand out prominent and 
tjrey are better known as the Sea-dogs of Elizabeth’s times. 

Hawkins was one of the first group of sailors who sailed far. He 
reached Sierra-Leons on the west coast of Africa in 1662 and captur- 
ed Negroes whom he sold as slaves in South America making a huge 
prolil from the sale. His other ventures were failures. 

Drake sailed into the Spanish parts of America and plundered 
their valuable cargoes including silver and gold and returned with 
treasure untold. He made several voyages and plundered a large 
number of Spanish and other trading vessels. When the Spanish 
Armada was being fitted out. Drake reached Cadiz and displayed 
great courage in the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

Q. Describe the work and policy or services and achieve- 
ments of Elizabeth. Or. 

Q. What were the measures of Elizabeth which rank her as 
one of the greatest rulers of England? Or, 

Q. What were the glories of Elizabeth’s reign and why i@ 
her age considered to be one of the most glorious and brilliant 
periods in English history? Or, 

Q. Elizabeth’s reign is called “Spacious Days in English 
History.” Justify. Or, 

Q. What were the chief features of the reign of Elizabeth? 

(D.T;. 1D06) 

GLOSIES AlTD GREATNESS OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN 

The following facts will explain the above: — 

Establishment of Perfect Imw and Order. By her wisdom, tact 
and courage she established perfect peace and order in the country. 
She established such a strong government in the country that ±ere 
was very little possibility left for a Civil War in the country. She kept 
down her enemies with a strong hand and did not allow them to 
create any disorder or cause any disturbance in the normal life of 
the people. She took drastic steps against all those persons who 
were bait upon creating disturbance and lawlessness in the country. 
By her awe and strength she succeeded in giving law, order and peace- 
ful conditions which the country very badly n^ed. The people felt 
grateful to the Queen for creating conditions in the country under 
which they could live peacefully. 

Establishment of a National Cht&ch in England. She completed 
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thrilling as the rejoicing of the woods when the sun rises on the May 
morning.'’ (Ramsay Muir). Elizabeth herself was a great patron of 
Literature and Art.' Many poets, dramatists, moralists and prose 
writers flourished during her reign who wrote many useful and valu- 
able works, Ascham. Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Hooker, Spencer, Mar- 
lowe. Jonson and Shakespeare are some of the chief writers. 

England Elevated to a Front Place in Europe. Elizabeth com- 
pletely conquered Ireland and defeated Spain. She entered into clever 
friendship with Scotland. France feared and respected England. By 
her wisdom, tact and boldness she elevated England to a front place 
in continental politics and added to her prestige. 

Elizabeth’s personal character had a great part in elevating Eng- 
land to a high place. “With all her faults, Elizabeth was passionately 
devoted to the national interests. She lacked the religious tempera- 
ment; she played at making love; her gift was for politics and in that 
.she excelled. To put it another way — ^her religion, if she had any, 
was patriotism; if she loved anvthing, she lov^ England.” (Carter 
and Mears). 


Naval Supremacy of England. After the defeat of the Spanish 
(Invincible) Armada, the naval supremacy of England was establish- 
ed and she becaine the “Mistress of the Sea”. The Power and pres- 
tige of England increased, and she began to take a leading part in 
politics of Europe. Spanish supremacy was destroyed. Spain, the 
only enemy of England that always obstructed England’s progress, 
'm defeat^ and crippled. The naval supremacy thus established 
added to the glory of England and was ultimately responsible for 
splendid victories on the sea. 


♦i, ^^St^ng of England’s Colonial Greatness. After the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, England became free to carry out her schemes 
ol coloiuzation and building up an empire. The English sea-rovers 
aisplayed their full spirit of adventure and enterprise. Many English 
^ople to<^ to sealife; most prominent among them being Drake, 
mwKins, Frobisher and others. England had a wonderful and busy 
activity on the sea which helped England become a first-rate power. 

Conceprfo/i of Kingship. The secret of her success lay in 
^.4 t * j conception of kingship differed widely from that 
nitito Aa regarded herself as being, if not 

^ of her people, at least their guardian. In her speech 

T havA Armada she said, “Let tyrants fear: 

behav^ myself that under God I have placed my 
mi saf^ards in the loyal hearts and good will of 

dZrswf trt ^Ar interests and the good of her people were the 

dearwt to her heart and she spared no paihs to realized. 

was Was Born in the Reign of Elizabeth'’. There 

lar^and wHe^^'U^ En^sh people and they sailed 

life erf ^ strong nation. The industrial 

Si ^ ^ ^^oms disappeared. Feu- 

sysfwn led away. Ihipiovem^ts were introduced in houses. 
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food, dress, etc., and a new and fresh literature arose. In every 
sphere of life people showed new vigour and life. 

To make England self-sufficient in foodstuffs, the Queen enacted 
the ‘Enclosure Act (1580)’ and ‘Corn Law (1600)’. To see that 
even the poor people were properly fed, she passed a Poor Law in 
1601 by which Justices were empowered to nominate overseers in 
every parish. These had the authority to tax the inhabitants in every 
parish in order to provide money necessary for the support of the 
poor people of the parish. 

A United and Strong England. “Elizabeth found England divid- 
ed and weak, she left it united and strong.” When she ascended the 
throne she was surrounded with difficulties and dangers, both at home 
and abroad, but by her skill, wisdom and courage she surmounted 
them all, she left a united, happy and prosperous England. She 
made England great both at home and abroad. By her courage and 
wisdom she won for England a position in the front rank of Euro- 
pean states. Mitra says, “when she came to the throne, England 
was divided within and in peril from without. She left it a great, 
free and united nation which has never ceased to think of her with 
gratitude and admiration.” Ireland was conquered, Spain was defea- 
ted and Pope had no position in England. Union of England. Scot- 
land and Ireland was ensured. 


For the above reasons Elizabeth deserves to be considered as 
one of the greatest sovereigns of England. Her reign occupies a very 
important place in the history of England. She was popular durina 
her lifetime, her subjects looked upon her with feelings of great res- 
pect and her memory is still recalled with pride. “In the affection 
of her subjects, and the good fortune of her reign, she may be com- 
pared with the greatest ruler of any age.” (Mowat). Her reign was 
the richest, fullest, and most heroic period of English History. It is 
for this r^son that Elizabeth’s reign is termed as the ‘Spacious Days’ 
m Engli^ history and forms one of the brightest periods in the his- 
tory of England. England on the whole was happy and contented 
with a growing fame on aU sides. Elizabeth followed a wise and 
h« pSple^° throughout taking care not to offend any section of 

sove&gJS *“ “ ““ 

it “ 

hiBto^ the reigt, of mhabeth important in the 

contributed so much to the 

rioriSis So3f “ considered to be one of the most 
ph£ ^ ^ development of the English people.’* Ex- 


Ans. Please consult previous answer. 
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OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOE REVISION 

Describe the religions ot AngUcan-Church system of Elizcibeth. 
*^At the time of Elizabeth's accession. England presented to her a very 
difficult position .' ’ Discuss . 

Explain the difficulties and dangers to which Elizabeth was ex- 
posed when she came to the throne and how she overcame them. 

'"The settlement of the Church by Elizabeth was more of a poli- 
tichm than of an ecclcsiast." Discuss. 

State what you know of the Church Settlement of Elizabeth. 

' The foreign policy of Elizabeth was full of important cause- 
qiiences . ' ' Explain. 

Justify the statement that the reign of Elizabeth forms one of the 
bjvjitest periods in the History of Engalnd. • 

Describe the contributioK of Elizabeth to the national greatness 
of England, or show fully the greatness of Elizabeth's reign. 

""Elizabeth must yet be counted one of the very greatest of our 
SinorcignsJ' (Oshert Lancaster). Comment. 

Why is Elizxtbcth's reign called the Golden Age of the Tudor 
Peril fd? 

How did Elizabeth secure her own personal greatness^ the sup- 
remacy of the Royal power or the ascendency of the Crown? 

Show that the character of Elizabeth was reflected in her policy 
both home and foreign. 

""The manifold achievement of Elizabeth entitles her to the high- 
c.si position among the English sovereigns." Comment. 

Give an estimate of the home and foreign policy of Elizabeth 
dwelling mainly on (a) her relations with Parliament, (b) her dealings 
with the Puritans and the Catholics and (c) her attitude towards Spain 
and the Papacy. 

Write a note on Parliament during Elizabeth's reign. 

Mention the dangers arising from Roman Catholicism to Eliza- 
beth's throne and the liberty of her subjects and summarise her policy 
and measures by which she overcame these dangers. 

""The age of Elizabeth may rightly be regarded as the Golden 
Age <>/ English literature." Justify. 



CHAPTER VJI 


SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 
TUDOR PERIOD 

Tudor Despotism 

Q. Szplaln the causes and conditions that enabled the 
Tudor sovereigns to establish a strong personal rule (New Monar- 
chy or Popular Despotism) based on the support and loyalty of 
the people. Or, 

Q. To what causes would you attribute the success of Tudor 
Despotism? (D.U. 

Q. Why did the English people and Parliament tolerate the 
actions and policy of the Tudors and extended their willing co- 
operation to them? Or, 

Q. Examine the statement “that Tudor monarchy unlike 
most of the despotisms rested on the willing support of the nation 
at large, a support of the deeply-rooted conviction that a strong 
executive was necessary to the national unity.” Or, 

Q. Why did the English Parliament generally accept the 
dictation of the despotic Tudor sovereigns? Or, 

Q. “The Tudor sovereigns were nearly autocrats, but their 
autocracy depended upon their efficiency and upon the w illin g as- 
sent of the nation which was weary of factions.” (Ramsay Muir). 
Explain. 

CAUSES OP THE SUCCESS OF TUDOR DESPOTISM 

This is a fact that the people during the Tudor period not only 
tolerated the actions and policy of their sovereigns but also willingly 
extended their support and co-operation to .them and felt grateful for 
the many advantages and blessings that they received from the strong 
and enlightened rule of the Tudors. The establishment of successful 
Tudor despotism is considered a unique event in the history of the 
world because there never was a despotism that had the full support 
and willing consent of its people. The Tudors continued to rule for 
more than a century and yet there was seldom any rising of the peo- 
ple against them. Here are the main causes and conditions that en- 
abled the Tudor sovereigns to establish a strong monarchy (despo- 
tism) in England: — 

1. A Strong and Stable Government Was the Immediate Need of 
the Nation. In the first place, the quarrels and civil wars between 
the barons as the Wars of the Roses showed that peace and order 
could not be secured without the strong rule of an able King. The 
people were sick of the selfish barons who had seriously disturbed 
peace of the land. They fully trusted their Kings, who alone could 
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jjive them peace and security of life and property. A strong and 
Mablc government was the great necessity under the existing circums- 
tances. Without a strong government England was sure to be tom 
into pieces bv civil wars and mutual quarrels among the barons. 
The Tudor sovereigns were strong and tactful enough to restore 
peaceful conditions in the country which the people needed most. 

2. Decline in the Power of the Nobles. Most of the nobles had 
been^killed during the Wars of the Roses because it was a war in 
which the nobles were mostly concerned and the common people 
took veiy little part. So far there had been a constant struggle bet- 
ween the Kings and the nobles of England for supremacy, but with 
the destruction of great many nobles in the Wars of the Roses, the 
King’s power increa-sed and he had no cause to fear the nobilit.v 
’"nius the royal power automatically increased. 

3. Complete Destruction of the Old Nobility. This is true that 
most of the ancient barons had been destroyed in the Wars of the 
Roses but their power was not completely shattered. Some of the 
barons were still strong enough to defy the authority of the King and 
upset law and order of the country. To crush them thoroughly. 
Henry VII, besides adopting other measures, passed (1 ) the Statute 
against “Livery and Maintenance’, i.e., he refused to allow nobles to 
keep retainers" (retainers were more like soldiers dressed in uniform 
who fought for their lord against any one even the King) and (2) 
e.stablished the Court of Star Chamber to punish any person, how- 
ever strong, who defied the law of the land. The power of the barons 
was thus broken down and the Kii^ was left free to exercise his power 
in the way he liked. The barons were thus no longer a serious 
check on die King's power. 

4. Invention of Gun-Powder. Gun-powder was invented in the 
beginning of the Tudor age. Henry VII forbade its use for everyone 
save the government. Before this the nobles in their strong castles 
had been able to resist the authority of the King, but now that the 
king possessed gun-powder, i.e., artillery, it became almost impossible 
for the nobels to challenge his authority. This very much strengthen- 
ed the position of the Tudor monarchs against their rebellious nobles. 

5. Creation of a New Loyd Gentry. Tudor Kings pursued the 
policy of depriving the great barons and the Churches of their land. 
weal& and power. The enormous wealth thus seized was deposited 
in the royal treasury while the land was distributed among the new 
ministers and officials who were chosen from the middle class of the 
society. Thus a new gentry or nobility came into being which was 
thoroughly loyal to Henry VH and the succeeding monarchs of the 
Tudor dynasty. Thus the shrewd Tudors were able to exercise their 
powers as they liked with the co-operation and assistance of these new 
nobles. The new gentry served the Tudor monarchs most faithfully 
and rendered them all sorts of assistance. 

_ 6. Co-operation of the Trading Classes. The traders extended 
their full co-operation to the Tudor sovereigns. The long-raging 
wars had drained the wealth of the country. The trade and com- 
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merce were most neglected. The traders longed for perfect peace and 
order so that their business might flourish. It was only a strong 
kingly rule that could ensure the chances of a prosperous trade. 
Thus the merchant classes offered their full co-operation to the Tudor 
sovereigns, because they knew that they alone could give them peace 
and security of life and property. 


7. Support of the People and the Parliament. England had 
been engrossed in domestic and foreign wars since long wWeby the 
general masses had suffered great losses. “England had been'torrv 
into pieces by the rival civil wars and quarrels.'’ Besides, the long- 
drawn struggle for power between the kings and the nobles had in- 
flicted untold sufferings on the people and seriously upset the eco-- 
nomic set-up of the country. This had reduced them to a sad plight. 
England had many dangers at home and abroad. So the man in 
the street longed for the rule of a powerful king who might save him 
from further ruin and starvation. The masses thus showed every 
readiness to make any sacrifice to make the Tudors all powerful. 
The people and the parliament co-operated most loyally with Henry 
Vm when he wanted to get rid of the authority of the Pope over 
the Church of England. According to Marriot— “England tolerated 
the despotic sway of the Tudors, because the country had the need 
of a strong government in the sixteenth century.” 


8. The Church Supported the Tudor Sovereigns. The monas- 
teries were no longer homes of purity and learning. They had grown 
corrupt and given to evil practices. Their wealth and the lands were 
<^o™scated. Their land was distributed among the new gentry creat- 
w by the Tudors and the clergy who were thus reduced to poverty 
had no other alternative but to seek the favour of their r ulin g sove'- 
reigns and depend upon them even for their very existence. 


9. Enlightened and National Policy of the Tudors. The Tudors 
were shrewd enough never to go against the wishes of the people and 
the Parhament. They knew how to deal with them in a way that 
was suitable to the spirit of the times. They strained every nerve to 
inake their country great both at home and abroad. The authority 
of the Pope who was thought to be a foreigner was overthrown and 
a National Church established in England. The Church policy of 
the Tudors was a great success in the long run since it made the 
Church of England mdependent of the Pope. To raise national pride 
they encouraged navigation and foreign trade. Tudor monarehs 
were certainly motivated by the feelings of nationalism and the wel- 
fare of their subjwts. They never lost sight of public good and they 
uia tneir best to improve the condition of the masses. 


10. Observance of Constitutional Procedure. The Tudors were 
wise enough to realize that if they did not observe constitutio nal for- 
^ities and did not respect the parliament, the people would tal»- 
^m for foreigners and challenge their claim to the English throne 
This mde them have full regard for the parliament and never to 
override it by neglectmg the proper constitutional procedure in their 
de^gs With It. This is known as the ‘veiled despotism’ of the’ 
Tudors m the constitutional form, i.e., they were despots without' 
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doubt but the\ exercised their despotism by fulfilling the necessary 
formalities in the parliament as required by the law of the land. They 
.succeeded in obtaining many special powers for themselves from their 
Parliament. Anv attempt to set at naught the constitutional formali- 
ties would sureiv have brought the Tudors into conflict with the Par- 
liament and weakened their position. The Tudors thus carefully 
avoided any conflict with their Parliament and tried to work with it 
in perfa't harmony. 

11. Tudor Sovereigns Amassed Great Wealth. To lessen their 
linancial dependence on the Parliament, the Tudors amassed'^reat 
wealth by tenevolences, heavy fines, amicable loans, taxes, Morton's 
Fork, by' seizing property of the monasteries and several other direct 
and indirect means. This made them in a great measure indepen- 
dent of the parliamentary control for parliament was the only body 
Jo e.xercise some sort of control over the king. But the Tudors never 
forgot to observe the necessary parliamentary formalities and secure 
its sanctions wherever necessary. 

12. Absence oj the Independent Commons. The independent 
('omnions who offered resistance later on to their rulers had not as 
yet risen and come into prominence. It were they who fought tooth 
and nail to assert their rights and privileges. They were coming into 
importance by and by but the Tudors were wise enough to have ex- 
crci,scd influence over the Commons to keep them favourably inclin- 
ed towards them. 

13. Personal Character and Efficiency and Virtues of the Tudors. 
The Tudors were wise, tactful and efficient rulers. They could know 
the wishes of the nation and acted accordingly. They knew when to 
be firm and when to yield. Besides, they had always the good of 
Jhe people at heart and never gave them unnecessary cause of offence. 
When any of their measures was not liked by the people, they held 
their ministers responsible for it and punished them to please the 
people and the parliament. They not merely used their great power 
to enjoy but worked hard to look to the comforts and prosperity of 
the people and make England a great commercial, naval and colonial 
power. 

As a rule the measure of the Tudor Sovereigns did not wound 
the feelings of the people, nor go against the traditions or interests 
of the nation. 

Conclusion. The secret of the Tudor rule was that it was a 
popular “Desjjotism” resting on popular free will and consent. It 
had the backing of the people. Tudor dictatorship was a necessity. 
The people required strong rulers who could give them peace and 
iwunty arid they found them in Tudors. The Tudors felt the pulse 
of the nation, and the nation on its part trusted its sovereigns, who 
were every inch of them English. Tudor despotism was tolerated 
because it was popular and national and existed for the good of the 
county. . Says Warner: “The Tudors were absolute becausib Eng- 
^ ab^Iut^ “ trusted them and was willing that they shouW 
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The Tudors had a veiled despotism. U was so effectively veiled 
as not to make it appear unconstitutional. The Tudors maintained 
and respected legal forms and the constitutional formulae of gov- 
ernment. They did not abolish the Parliament but they summoned 
it occasionally though with a view to use it ai^ convenient tool to- 
carry out their own purpose. The rights of the people and the pri- 
vileges of the Parliament were never openly denied by the Tudors 
but"^they tactfully succeeded in evading as long as possible without 
exciting opposition. Whatever be the nature of the Tudor rule, it is 
quite clear, however, that it neither abolished the constitution, nor 
was it challenged as wds done later on by the Stuarts. The Tudors: 
may have preser\^ed and observed constitutional forms as a formality 
but this formality gave the Parliament the necessary training to make: 
it fit for a contest with the Stuart Kings which was soon to come. 

Tudor despotism was benevolent in character, constitutional in' 
form and invigorating in effect. It was a necessity and a blessing 
both. It rendered great services to the people and the Parliament 
and left a permanent mark on the history of the country. 

Q. How do you account for despotic power which the Tudor 
Sovereigns were allowed to exercise? Or, 

Q. “The Tudor despotism was popular for it had national or 
public hacking.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. What do you understand by popular despotism and how 
far was it found in the Tudor period? Or, 

Q. “Tudor despotism was based upon popular support and 
willing consent of the people rather than on force or fear.” Dis- 
cuss this statement. Or, ■ 

Q, “Tudor dictatorship was a necessity.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. Explain the circumstances which Helped the growth of the 
power of the Crown under the Tudors. Or, . 

Q, “The Tudors came to the throne in an age of transition 
when the medieval feudalism was giving way before the modem 
State. Owing to temporary character of a number of circumstan- 
ces the Tudor monarchs had a large measure of power.” (Prof.. 
Steward). Explain, 

A ns. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Were the Tudors despots or dictators? Is the term “Tu-. 
dor despotism” a misnomer? What do you understand by the* 
term — “Tudor Despotism”?. 

Tudors were dictators and not despots in the strict sense. The: 
term “Tudor despotism*"’ is a misnomer (wrong term). 

The Tudors were not despots; they may more correctly be called 
dictators. The Tudors enjoyed vast powers as the following exam- 
ples will illustrate but these powers were willingly conferred upon them 
by their Parliaments: — 
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(i ) In i4‘I5 Parliament acknowledged the right of the King to 
lc\) arbitrary taxation in the shape of benevolences. 

(ii) In 1504 Henrj VII was given the power to repeal Acts of 
Attainder when Parliament was not in session. 

(iiit Parliament gave power to Henry VIII to settle the suces- 
sions to the English throne by will; 

<iv» Henry VlH's ‘proclamations’ were given the force of law. 
The Act was. however, repealed shortly afterwards. These exam- 
ples show that the Tudors enjoyed vast powers. But it does not 
mean that they were despots. They enjoyed these powers not as 
royal prerogatives but because these powers were conferred on them 
by a willing Parliament. The Tudors being wise and tactful rulers did 
not abuse the great powers conferred upon them but worked hard 
to make England a great country and it was the result of the strenu- 
ous efforts made by the Tudors that England became a great com- 
mercial, naval and colonial power towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 
'Pheir system of government was parliamentary and not despotic; they 
observed all necessary constitutional formalities and seldom did any- 
thing that was against the spirit of the law of the land. Tudor des- 
potism is a unique event in the history of the world because there 
never was a despotism that had the full support of the people, i.e., 
thorough national backing. The Tudors continued to rule for more 
than a century and yet there was seldom any rising of the people 
against them. 

The Tudors were not despots. Their government was popular. 
The Tudor government rested upon the consent and co-operation of 
the people and the Parliament. People were tired of anarchy due to 
the Wars of the Roses and internal strifes and struggles and thus they 
wanted a stable government which could be established only by strong 
kipgs like the Tudors. They had a strong faith in the ability and 
strength of the Tudors. The Tudors knew the necessity of the time 
and proved themselves equal to the difficult task of establishing a 
strong and efficient government. A. J. Grant says. “It is wrong to 
call the Tudor Monarchy a despotism, for there is every reason to 
think that it was popular — more popular than Parliament; and that 
the people at large saw in the monarchy its representative and pro- 
tector”. 

The Tudor system of government had the backing of the nation 
and the Tudor sovereigns were entrusted by the people with great 
power for the purposes of; — 

1. Keeping the nobles in check and under strong control. 

2. Guiding England through the crises of the Reformation. 

3. Guarding England from the danger of foreign invasion. 

4. Developing trade and commerce, to bring about material 

prosperity in the country. 

The Tudors did not act arbitrarily but ruled through the Privy 
Council, the Parliament and the Justices of the Peace. The Tudor 
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period is also important from the constitutional point of view, be- 
cause the Tudors increased the authority of the Parliament by care- 
fully observing all parliamentary formalities. 

Here are some more reasons which help us to believe that the 
Tudors were no despots in the strict sense of the term: — 

1 . It were the people who entrusted the Tudor sovereigns 
with great powers. The people, tired of misrule that ex- 
isted before the Tudors and considering the dangers that 
threatened England if it remained disunited and weak, 
allowed the whole power to rest in the hands of their 
kings. Despotism means tyranny or oppression but the 
Tudors never acted as tyrants and they always respected 
the wishes of the people and the parliament. 

2. The Tudor sovereigns seldom went against the wishes of 
the Parliament. They had all their laws and measures 
passed by the Parliament. The great historian Ramsay 
Muir is of the opinion that it would be wrong to call 
Tudor Rule “Tudor Despotism’ because the Tudor sove- 
reigns did not rule without a parliament and every law 
was passed by the parliament according to the regular 
proc^ure. The Tudors increased, the authority of the 
Parliament and particularly in the later part of Elizabeth’s 
reign we find that it asserted itself and struggled for its 
privileges. 

3 . They ruled the country with the help of the Privy Council- 
lors, the Parliament and the unpaid Justices of the Peace. 

4. They yielded to popular demands, felt the pulse of the 
nation and never went against it. They were great pat- 
riots and always had the good of their country at heart. 
They found it divided, weak and poor but they made it 
united, strong and prosperous. 

5. The monarch of the Tudors was national. They did not 
misuse the vast powers entrusted to them. Their powers 
were used for the good of the people and for the advance 
ment of their country’s position both at home and abroad 
as may be seen from the following: 

(a) At home they restored order and good govemihent. They 
encouraged trade and commerce and made the country rich. They 
found^ a strong navy and encouraged voyages, discoveries and ex- 
plorations. They brought about a peaceful, religious revolution by 
severing connection with the Church of Rome and laying the founda- 
tion of an independent national Church. The government became 
very strong and as the Tudors on the whole used their power for the 
good of the country and the prople were united and happy, know- 
ledge and learning flourished and Elizabeth’s age was a time of the 
growth of great learning. 

(b) Abroad they strengthened the union with Wales and laid 
the foundation of a union with Scotland. In Ireland they enforced 
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order iind kept down all attempts at rebellion. They defeated Spairr 
and de.'stnned its naval supremacy; France and other countries were 
itnxious to seek ihcir friendship. They incrcjised Engl3.nd s prestige' 
and raised her position on the continent. England was feared and 
respected. 

< 1 . There was perfect harmony between the Parliament 
and the Tudor Sovereigns, they understood each other 
and thus accommodated each other. The Tudor sove- 
reigns wanted to establish a strong personal rule in the 
country for the benefit of the people and then a 
strong government was a great necessity of those times 
for the great lords and nobles were always on the look 
out of opportunities to disturb peace and order of the 
country and take advantage of the disturbed conditions. The 
Parliament also knew full well that a weak king was unfit 
for the purpose of keeping down the turbulent nobles. 
Under these circumstances the people and the parliament 
willingly co-operated with the Tudor sovereigns for other- 
wise peace, security and prosperity were impossible and 
the best interests of the country could not be served. ' 

The aboi'c facts show that the Tudors were great patriots and 
though ihe\' wielded vast powers they used them for the interests of 
their people and the country. Their outlook was national and in 
everything they had the support of the nation. They were strong and 
self-willed but they always had the good of the people at heart. They 
were, therefore, more of dictators than despots. 

Q. Discriss the main featxires or characteristics of Tudor des- 
potism. Or, 

Q. State carefully the nature of Tudor despotism. 

BIAIN FEATURES OP TUDOR DESPOTISM 

1. Tudor Despotism was Benevolent and Enlightened. The Tu- 
dor Sovereigns, though despots, never forgot the welfare of their 
people. In all their actions and policies they carefully kept in view 
the best interests of their people. It was not a tyranny exercised by 
the rude and uncivilized rulers but it was intelligent exercise of power 
for the benefit of the people. 

2. It was Popular and National. The people were tired of the 
evils of the Wars of the Roses. There was anarchy and lawlessness 
in the country which the turbulent nobles had caused during thirty 
years of the Wars of the Roses. People wanted strong Kings on the 
throne who could suppress the unruly barons and give peace and 
security to the country. Under these circumstaiKes the people were 
prepared to lend every support to a strong king. The Tudor Sove- 
reigns had the national backing, i.e., it was based on the willing loyalty 

P®opl®- A. J. Grant has very correctly said, 
“The rule of Henry VII was generally welcome because it gave the 
Country rest from Civil War and the opportunity for industrial and 
economic progress.” Practically the whole nation supported the 
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Strong and personal rule of the Tudors because they gave what the 
nation want^ immediately, i.e., a strong rule which could crush thc,^ 
power of the barons and make them obey the law of the land. “The 
Tudors were popular despots for their power was based on the willing 
consent and not on the servitude of the people. 

3. It Reduced the Power of the Church. The rebellious nobles 
who were bent upon taking the law into their own hands were severeK 
crushed. The one great service that Henry VII rendered to the peo- 
ple of England was to break down the power of the nobles and make 
them amenable to the law of the land. The Reformation Parliament 
broke down the authority of the Pope in England and made the kina 
of Endand supreme both in the state and the church. The church 
was no longer a powerful state within the state but it had been reduc- 
ed to the position of a department in the stale, i.e.. it came under the 
control of the state. The church was no longer under the authoritv 
of the Pope; it was under the king of England; it was independent ('jf 
any foreign interference. 

4. Tudor Despotism Veiled under Constitutional Forms 

The Tudor Sovereigns, wise and tactful as they were, did not go against 
the Parliamentary formalities. They did not lew a tax o’* enforce a 
law unless it had received the consent of the Parliament. The power- 
ful Tudor sovereigns could have ruled the countrv even without Par- 
liaments but they made it a point to seek sanction for all their ?ictions 
and policies from the Parliaments. The fact that thev sought Parlia.- 
mentarv sanction for all thev did won them the hearty support and 
goodwill of the people. Thev never did anything that was illegal 
or gainst the snirit of the constitution. Thev scrunulously followed 
the law of the land and went through all constitutional proceedings 
in and outside the Parliament so as to avoid all adverse criticism. 

5. Tudors Did Not Defy the Wishes of the People. Tudors felt 
the pulse of the nation and sympathised with the feelings and aspira- 
tions of the people. Thev knew when to submit and when to remain 
firm. Thev seldom defied the wishes of the people and often sanc- 
tioned their demands gracefully. ‘"Thev never flouted- the wishes of 
the people and the Parliament’'. Their practical wisdom and tact 
stood them in great stead and won them the good will and gratitude 
of their people. 

6. Tudors Took Active Interest in Sea Adventures, Trade and 
Commerce. The Tudors encouraged seamen for sea ventures and 
maritime activities which resulted in the discovery of new trade routes. 
England achieved maritime greatness and became an important coun- 
try in Europe. This led to the growth of English trade and com*- 
merce which made England prosperous. Successful efforts were made 
at colonisation and in course of time England became a great naval', 
commercial and colonial power. 

7. Union of En^Iatid, Wales, Ireland and Scotland. At the acces- 
sion oi Henry VTI the above four countries were separate from each 
other. By 1603 all the four were united together under a single crowr. 
and formed a strong union in the time to come though Irelatid was* 
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slow to join England. Ireland remained a problem for England for 
a long time but at last its better sense prevailed. 

8. Entjland Became a Very Important Power of Europe. The dis- 
covery of new routes and the development of English navy made 
England one of the leading countries of Europe. The importance of 
Portugal and Spain decreased and England assumed a first-rate posi- 
tion in Europe. The fact that she followed the policy of ‘Balance 
of Power' among European nations made England a powerful coun- 
try. The object of the policy of Balance of Power was to so main- 
tain the position of the European powers that none of them grew ab- 
normally powerful and thus not to become a source of danger and 
menace to the liberties of other states on the continent. The defeat 
of the Armada gave a death-blow to the power of Spain and humbled 
her position. 

9. Rise of English Nationalism. The power of the nobles was 
broken, the Reformation Parliament had led to the separation of the 
Church of England from the Church of Rome and England had made 
for itself a position of prominence on the Sea. All these achieve- 
ments creat^ their strong confidence in their own national institu- 
tions and they began to feel proud of them. A strong feeling of 
nationalism spread in England. This helped England to become a 
united, rich, powerful and prosperous country. 

10. Social and Economic Uplift of the People. Social and eco- 
nomic life of the people was improved in many ways. Statute of 
Artificers was pass^ to better the lot of workers, wages were fixed 
and arrangements were made to provide relief to the unemployed 
and the poor. The famous Poor Law of 1601 made important pro- 
visions for the relief of the poor. Ramsay Muir says, “In every way 
it was the work of these years of peace that made possible the Rories 
of a later period. The strength and unity of En^and had been 
secured.” 

Q. Exlain the Tudor System of GoTemment and indicate the 
place of Parliament in it. Or, 

Q. Write a note on the Privy Council of the Tudor times. 
"The Privy Council was a pivot round which entire Tudor admin- 
istration revolved.” Explain. 

TUDOR SYSTEM OP GOVERNMENT 

Establishment of a Strong Government. The Tudor Sovereigns 
successfully established a strong monarchy in the country. The peo- 
ple were tired of anarchy and lawlessness that had arisen in the coun- 
try by^the Wars^ of the Roses. During this period people lost peace 
and sturdy, their life and property was in danger, their business dis- 
located, trade and commerce was set back and the conditions were 
^re to get worse if the Tudor Sovereign had not occupied the throne. 
Henry yil and the succeeding Tudor Sovereigns established a strong 
^narchy with a powerful central government that conferred upon 
me country the blessings of an efficient and effective government. 

The Tudors carried on the administration of the country with 
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the help of the King’s Council, the Privy Council, the Parliament and 
the Justices of the Peace. 

(A) The King's Council. The Chief advisory body of the King 
was the Council known as the King’s Council which always assisted 
him in every matter and which was very close to him. This Council 
consisted of the King's favourites, some lords and bishops, a few com- 
moners. the members of the royal family and several high officials 
like the Lord Chancellor, Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Treasurer 
etc. In fact till 1540 the Privy Council and the King’s Council were 
almost the same thing with the only difference that Privy CouncD 
comprised some select Councillors who met the King to discuss some 
special matters. 

(B) The Privy Council. During the Tudor period the Privy 
Council was generally composed of the members chosen not from the 
nobility and the clergy but from the middle class. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Council were lawyers too. The result of this policy was 
that these people owing their importance to the King did not have 
the courage to go against him and thus served him quite loyally. 
The number of the Councillors varied from time to time and each 
of them received a salary of £ 100/- annually besides certain other 
facilities. 

The Functions of the Privy Council. It had various Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial functions. These are briefly described as 
under: — 

From Legislative point of view it discussed legislative measures. 
The ordinances and proclamations were also issued by it whenever 
the sovereigns directed it to do so. 

As regards its executive functions, it framed and guided the in- 
ternal and external policy of the state and received foreign ambas- 
sadors. It supervised the work of all departments of the state and 
applied to the parliament for money grants. 

As for its judicial functions, it perfomed the duties of a Court 
of justice in certain cases. 

The Court of Star Chamber. This court was a part of the coun- 
cQ mainly concerned with the performance of judicial work, in other 
words it was the judicial organ of the council. Generally it tried 
cases connected with theft, robbery, sedition and such other cases on 
which common law was not clear. The court as an important judi- 
cial body rendered valuable services to the State. The establishment 
of law and order and keeping under control the unruly nobles who 
were bent upon creating anarchy and mischief in the country was 
one of the wonderful activities of this Court. The Tudors broke 
down the power of the barons by permitting the Court of Star Cham- 
ber to enforce the Law against the powerful subjects. Other branches 
of the Privy Council were the Council of Wales and the Council of 
North which restored peace and order in Wales and Northern Coun- 
ties respectively. 

Since the Council was a powerful organ in the Tudor age and 
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cntnistcU with important functions which it performed with 
etlkicncv and restored peace and security in the country and without 
ihc help of which the 1 udors could not have ruled success and 
etliciencN. the Tudor period is therefore called The Golden Age of 
the Council'. Ihe importance of the Privy Council and the vast 
field of legislative, executive and judicial work which it controlled 
justifies the remark, “The Privy Council was a pivot round which the 
entire Tudor administration revolved 

(O PurUument. It consisted of the Monarch, and the two 
House of Lords and the House of Conmions. Jts duties 
were to pass laws, to impose taxes and impeach ministers found to be 
unjust and cuiltv. The Parliament was guided and controlled by 
the Privy Councillors. They sat in the Parliament and guided its 
pr.tceedings. There was perfect harmony between the Parliament and 
the Tudor sovereigns. They understood each other and acommodat- 
ed each other with a view to avoid conflict. This is true that the 
Tudor sovereigns exercised vast and dictatorial powers but they secur- 
ed the consent of Parliament for all that they did. They levied no 
tax and enforced no law till it was passed by the Parliament. They 
never defied the wishes of the Parliament and the people. The wise 
and tactful sovereigns never offended the Parliament and the people 
for they carefully felt the pulse of the nation and adjusted their acti- 
vities accordingly. The Parliament and the people had full faith in 
the ability and' good intentions of the Tudor sovereigns. The Tudop 
sovereign’s never' overrode the authority of the Parliament and govern- 
ed the country with its consent. The Parliament did not offer any 
tipposition to them because it was convinced that they had general 
welfare of the people at heart. The Parliament which was so docile 
and accommodating in the beginning of the Tudor period began to 
assert itself in the end of Elizabeth's reign; but on whole there was 
smooth-sailing between the Tudor sovereigns and their Parliaments- 
The existence of the very cordial relations between them led the coun- 
try to attain commercial, naval and colonial greatness. 

(D) Justices of the Peace. The Privy Council acted through 
Justices of the Peace. They were appointed by the King not' from 
among the great nobles and barons but from among the local gentry. 
They acted as the local chiefs of police and thus helped in the preser- 
vation of law and order. Relief was distributed by them among the 
poor according to the new Poor Law. They regulated prices of arti- 
cles and wages of skilled and un-skilled labour so as to help trade and 
commerce of the country. 

The Tudor system of government proved very admirable and 
successful. It not only made England great and prosperous but it 
gave parliament that political training which enable it to fight a 
successful political battle with the Stuarts and thus protected popular 
rights and liberties. 

TUDOE PARLIAiraTS 

Q. Discuss the relations of the Tudors with their Farlia>- 
ments. Or, 
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Q. Describe the constitutional significance of Tudor Period: 
Or, 

Q. “Tudor despotism was constitutional and enlightened.” 
Discuss. Or, 

Q. “English constitution was saved from destruction under 
the Tudors.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. “Parliament grew in power and importance under the 
Tudors.” Comment. 

GEOWTH OP PAELIAMENT IN POWEE AND IMPOETANCE 
AND THE TUDOE EESPECT FOE CONSTITUTION 

It is sometime argued that the growth of the English constitu- 
tion and Parliament was arrested under the Tudors and that the 
Tudors ruled the country in a despotic way by overriding the Parlia- 
ment and the Constitution of the country. But this charge levelled 
against them is not altogether true. This is true that the Tudors did 
what they liked and ruled the country as they pleased and followed 
their own sweet will but in doing so they always observed certain 
principles most scrupulously: 

Firstly, they aimed at public good. i.e., good of the nation as a 
whole. They never did a thing that went against the interest of the 
masses. If ever there was an act that displeased the people, they would 
punish their minister to win the favour of the people and the parlia- 
mpt. They tried their best to satisfy public demands. Elizabeth once 
said. “Nothing is so dear to me as the love and goodwill of my sub- 
jects.” The same sentiment was expressed so many times by her pre- 
decessors. 

Secondly, they observed all constitutional formalities most care- 
fully. They would never do a thing unless they first obtained parlia- 
mentary sanction for it. Even for their proclamations they got the 
sanction of the parliament and levied no illegal tax. They were 
•shrewd enough never to go against the constitutional procedure and 
in fact they were anxious to observe all parliamentary formalities. 
This is true that in its initial stages the parliament was not strong and 
it yield^ to the will of the sovereigns but so far as the parliamentary 
proceedings are concerned they never infringed them. 

Thirdly, they had a deep sense of respect for the parliament, 
showed every courtesy to it. and never encroached upon its privileges. 
If ever there was a clash of interests, the Tudors yielded and thus 
averted any serious conflict. 

/The Tudors did not deprive the parliament of its legislative 
power, rather suggested many interesting points of reform to it. The 
Tiidor period was fertile in legislation dealing with social, religious 
and economic matters. Marriot is of opinion that no period as the 
Tudor period in English history down to thh Victorian era was so 
fertile in legislation of an important character. 

F ourthly, they had a great regard for public opinion and respect 
for. old institutions. Being wise and far-seeing politicians the Tudbts 
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ti)ok care not only to give a constitutional form to their acts but they' 
scrupulously cared ne\er to offend public opinion or abolish any of 
the old institutions which protected personal and political freedom. 

-^////j/y, thej- maintained the tradition of contitutional or limited 
monarchy.’ In constitutional monarchy the head of the executive can- 
not levy taxes and pass laws. The same was found in the Tudor 
period. The Tudor monarchs who were the head of the executive 
had to ask their parliament to levy taxes and pass laws. The Tudors 
never levied a tax or passed a law by themselves. It was a function, 
of the parliament or the legislature. They never encroached upon the 
rights and privileges of the parliament or assume powers that did nol 
belong to them. By doing so the Tudor monarchs maintained a very 
healthy tradition of the constitutional or limited monarchy which ser- 
ves as the foundation stone of personal and political freedom. This 
tradition bore fruit in the Stuart and subsequent periods and that is 
why England feels proud of its democratic set-up even to-day. 

Sixthly, the Tudors made a valuable contribution to the constitu- 
tion of their country. It is sure that but for the strong hand of the. 
Tudors, the English constitution would have perished. The English 
constitution was saved from destruction because the Tudors scrupul- 
ously preserved its traditions. The parliament was allowed to pre- 
serve its privileges and none of them was attacked. They consulted 
Parliament in aU important matters touching public welfare. “The 
Tudor monarchs took no important step in any direction without the 
consent and approval of their Parliament.” They had a great res- 
pect for the constitution and while the tyrants abroad were over- 
throwing free institutions, the Tudors were showing the deepest res- 
pect to it and trying their best to preserve it in its original form. 

The Tudors preserved the old medieval institutions— King's 
Council, Parliament, Common Law, and Justices of the Peace — ^but 
they were wise enough to use these institutions to increase the royal 
authority. Nobody objected to it because the Tudors gave law. 
peace and security to the country which it needed more th^n any- 
thing else. They never forgot that public welfare was their first con- 
cern. It was for this reason that the people lent support to their 
policy and co-operated with them. 


Tudors Saved the Constitution from Destruction. The Tudors 
wanted to break down the power of the barons in order to restore 
peace and order in the country. They wanted to establish a strong 
and stable government to give their people full benefits of a peaceful 
rule. They also wanted to do away with the interference of the Pope 
in the rdigious affairs of their country. The Tudors wanted to finish 
ae control of the Pope over the Church of England. To achieve 
^ they cut off all connections of the Church of P-ngtanH with the 
^urc* of Rome; Pope was no longer the Head of the Endish 
purch; fte Church was. no longer a state within the state but it was 
brought down to the p^ition of a department of the state under the 
conpl of the State. Henry Vni and his successors (with the ex- 
cepbon of Mary) were the heads of the En^ish Church and the Pone 
could no more mteifere in the affairs of the English Church. Ene- 
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land was now a full-fledged sovereign state. But all this was achiev- 
ed by remaining within the Constitution and with the assistance of 
the Parliament. 

As already stated, the Tudors carefully observed all constitu- 
tional formalities and they never did anything that was illegal or 
against the spirit of the constitution. They always sought the con- 
sent and approval of the Parliament for everything that was impor- 
tant. They had a deep sense of respect for the constitution and law 
of the country and ever tried to preserve the old institutions in their 
real form. 

Pos ition and powers op parliament under the 

O TUDORS 

Rights and Privileges 


1. Members of the parliament enjoyed freedom from arrest. 

2. They enjoyed the right of freedom of speech. 

3. They had the right of punishing those persons who used cor- 
rupt means at elections, or taking disciplinary action against a mem- 
ber for showing contempt or disrespect to it. They abolished the 
right of granting monopolies. 

4. They claimed the right of discussing all important affairs of 
the State. 


Powers. The parliament could levy taxes, pass laws, renew old 
laws and issue statutes. It exercised no direct control over the ad- 
ministration of the country. Unlike the modern parliament it did 
not control the executive. But in spite of all this there was perfect 
harmony between the Crown and the Parliament and the one was not 
opposed to the other. They co-operated and harmonised their ac- 
tivities so that there was perfect smooth-sailing between tym 


The House of Commons. The House of Commons was fairly 
repre^ntative of such section of society as took any active interest 
m politics. The barons having been removed, the way for the com- 
mg middle classes was prepared. The House of Commons had begun 

parliamentary opposition 
compromise. Pollard says, 
The growth of the House of Commons was reflected in the expM- 
sion of Its numbers, the increase of popular interest in elections and 
in the proceedings of the House and in the development of its privi- 

m 1601, the . House of Commons raised its voice against the obnoxi- 
Ae ^®^^ revenue to the Queen (Elizabeth). 

Si them saying. “I have more cause to thank you 

I °ot received knowledge from you, I m^t 
“1° ^P “Ply 'PP “ »f true iSiiff 

'pyp "“i tor the House with the 

^ult that some honourable members wept for joy. The House null- 
ed on srnootmy with Elizabeth, but later! when tL Stuart Syibe- 
gan to base their authonty on ‘Divine Right’, the House also llcame 
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nii>rc assertive and quarrelsome. Marriot writes: “The Tudor re- 
uinte was not merely disciplinary but educative and the House of 
Commons emerged from the period neither crushed nor emasculated, 
hut braced, stimulated, and invigorated, confident in its powers and 
eager to battle for il.s privileges with the Stuarts.” 


I'he House oj Lords. It was a mere tool in the hands of the 
Tudors. It blindK followed their will and took no interest in the 
affairs of the stale. It was weaker than the House of the Commons 
in many re.spects. 


The numerical strength of the House of Lords had decreased 
on account of the destruction of the monasteries. Some representa- 
tives of the monasteries used to sit in the H. O. Lords but during 
the Reformation (1529 — 1539) in the reign of Henry VIIl most of the 
monasteries were wiped out of existence. This made the House of 
Lords still weak. The Lords had no independence of views and 
were practically all ‘\es men’. 


Political Training of the Parliament. Members of the Privy 
C oimcil were required to sit in the Parliament and guide its proceed- 
ings and watch its working. The object in doing so was to make the 
Parliament interested in the matters of administration. It was a sort 
of training that proved very helpful to it in the years to come This 
i.s true that the Parliament had the power of taxation, legislation and 
administration, but the monarch's will always prevailed. Durint^ the 
last years of Elizabeth’s rule the Parliament had begun to assert it- 
self. Gradually Parliament was gaining power. The Tudor sove- 
reigns with the help of the Privy Council taught the Parliamentary 
men at Westminster and the Justices of the men in the countryside 
the work of real government which had been neglected in the pre- 
vious century. An eminent student of English constitution has verv 
correctly remarked that. "Without the lfainin& mSe aS tZ 
sense of self-iniportance conferred on it bv a century of Tudor 
“S." “'-VW by-pyra. S; 


Southgate on the Parliament. This great historian savs- Rm 

people were not opposed. The DeoD?e 
qwiTCl because there was mutual trust; there was nothb^to quaJl-d ’ 


Q. Tudor despotism 
Constitution”. Discuss. 


was veiled under 
Or. 


the forms of law or 


in 
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Q, “You might call the Tudors ‘Despots or Dictators’ but 
they never overrode the Parliament or did anything unconstitu- 
tionaL” Or, 

Q. Describe constitutional progress under the Tudors. 

Ans. Plcaso study prcvioas answer. 

Q. Discuss briefly the achievements of the Tudor sovereigns 
or their importance and glory in the history of England, Or, 

In what way did Tudor despotism or dictatorship prove 
beneficial to the people of England? Or, 

Q, What services did the Tudors render to the people of 
England? 

Q. How far and in what ways did the achievements of the 
Tudor period contribute to the political and economic develop- 
ment of England? (D.IT. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OR SERVICES OF THE TUDOR 
SOVEREIGNS 

The Tudor rule which lasted in England from 1485 to 1603 was 
<i period full of progress, advancement and prosperity in every phase 
of life. When the first Tudor king Henry VII succeeded to the throne. 
England was weak, poor and distracted and when the Tudor rule 
ended in 1603 with the death of Elizabeth, the country was strong, 
rich and united. 

Before the advent of the Tudors the history of England had 
been a story of foreign and civil wars without any marked advance- 
ment in the social, economic and political life of the country. But 
with the beginning of the Tudor period all foreign and civil wars 
stopped, the feudal system gradually disappeared and the beginning 
modern life and conditions was made in various directions. The 
Tudors devoted their attention and energy to the making of a new 
and modern England. It is for this reason that Tudors are consi- 
dered to be the founders of England’s greatness both at home and 
abroad. Their efforts proved eminently successful and most benefi- 
cial to the people of England. Some of their achievements and their 
contribution to the internal and external greatness of England are: — 
Establishment of Law and Order. The first thing and which 
the country needed most at the time of their accession was the estab- 
lishment of peace and order. There was chaos and absolute lack of 
peace and order in the country when the first Tudor King ascended 
the throne of England. “They gave England internal order and 
peace, and saved it from civil war in their time.” (Carter and Mears). 
The Tudors established a strong and stable government in the country 
by adopting suitable measures. The barons who had disturbed law and 
order of the country and whose only business was to create political 
troubles and indulge in civil wars were strongly suppress^. Their 
pbwer was broken so that they might not defy the authority of the 
King and upset peaceful conditions of the country. They were not 
•allowed to keep retainers (soldiers') and whenever a baron commit- 
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ted a crime he was immediately handed over to the Court of Star 
Chamber to be tried and punished. Many drastic measures had been 
adopted to weaken the power of the nobles and reduce them to the 
le\el of ordinary citizens. 

2. Material Prosperity and Social Reconstruction. The Tudors 
passed a number of laws to check vagabondage and to improve social 
and economic conditions of the people. To make people prosperous 
and useful members of the community education was spread, im- 
proved methods of agriculture were introduced and Com Laws and 
Hnclosure Acts were passed to protect it; art and industries were en- 
couraged. profitable industries like glass, wool, alum, salt etc., were 
started vigorously; pasture lands were converted into cultivable land; 
sailors were encouraged to undertake new expeditions so as to dis- 
cover new places and centres of trade. Trade both internal and ex- 
terna! received proper encouragement and it added to the wealth and 
prestige of the country. A number of Poor Laws were also passed 
to remove poverty and beggary prevailing among the people. All 
this led to the growth of material prosperity of the people. 

3. Equality Before Law. The Tudors had crushed the power of 
the strong barons who had long been a source of extrenw annoyance 
to the people. The Church also suffered a great deal and it was no 
longer holding the position which it had previously held. The Tudor 
Sovereigns were afraid neither of the nobles, nor of the Church. They 
had lost all influence and. were no longer an obstruction in the way 
of the peaceful progress of the country. The nobles, the clergymen 
and the common people were equal before the law of the land The 
same law was meant for all without any distinction of birth, caste, 
colour, creed and public position. 


4. Establishment of a National Church. There had been great 
bloodshed in England in the name of religion. Horrible cruelties had 
been perpetrated to gratify religious fanaticism. At last the great 
work of establishing a National Church was accomplished during the 
Tudor Period. This was a great service not only to the people of 
England but to humanity as a whole for the example of England : 
was followed by many other countries. The Pope was no more the ■ 
head of the English Church but the English sovereign became the ' 
Supreme Governor of the English Church. Abolition of the control ; 
of the Pope in England was not a small achievement for the EnpiiA 
people. The National Church as established by the Tudors still en- i 
dures. It is the best example of the ability and wisdom of the Tu- ; 
dors who solved the most complicated religious problem so amicably. ; 

National Education. Good citizenship is not nossi- 
Imes among the people sometime residing in 

sir ^ “ 

6. Strong and Efficient Navy. England is an island and has to 
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deal with sea-powers. The Tudors did their best to improve their 
navy so that they could defend themselves against their enemies and 
win victories on the sea. But for a very strong navy it would have 
been impossible for England to defeat the Invincible Spanish Armada. 
Spain was the greatest power of Europe. She could not have fought 
a long and successful war against Napoleon without a very efficient 
and reliable navy. It was with her powerful navy that she was able 
to establish her supremacy on the sea and earn the well-deserved 
title of the "Mistress of the High Seas.’ 

7. Tudors Encouraged a New Spirit of Enterprise. The Tudors 
encouraged the people to sail far and wide and thus to make dis- 
coveries. Maritime spirit grew with immense speed and the peoples 
love for sea-life found every encouragement at the hands of the Tudor 
rulers. This led to the foundation of many colonies which made the 
English people prosperous. Manufactured goods were sold in abun-- 
dance in the new colonies and in some of them English rule was es- 
tablished. Charters were granted to many new trading companies 
as for instance the East India Company, the Levant Company and 
Museovy Company. This led to the growth of English trade and 
commerce and the consequent prosperity of the people. 

8. Political Training of the Parliament. Constitutional Gains. The 
Parliament received the right sort of political training under the Tu- 
dors. All laws were passed with full formalities in the Parliament. 
For some time the Parliament acted in the spirit of perfect obedience 
to the wishes of the Tudor sovereigns for political reasons but in 
course of time it gained strength, it knew its own position and as such 
it began to assert itself. It received its necessary right sort of train- 
ing under the Tudors and thus it found itself quite fit for the long 
and hard struggle wiih the obstinate and tactless Stuarts. Ultimate- 
ly the Stuarts had to yield and the Parliament came to have full 
powers in its own hands. It was after the century-old struggle that 
the Parliament secured its control over the Crown. It was decided 
ttet the ultimate sovereignty lay with the Parliament and not with 
the sovereigns of England. The King was only a theoretical and 
titular head of the country and the real power lay in the hands of 
the Parliament. The ultimate triumph of the Parliament in the Stu- 
art period was largely due to its training that it had received under 
the Tudors. 


^■ Growth of Literature. Literature received a great impetus 
under the Tudors. It was the most brilliant period for the develoo- 
ment of different branches of literature — ^poetry, prose and drama. 
The sixteenth century was perhaps the most fruitful epoch in the 
tustoty of English literature. The most notable book produced be- 
fore the days of Elizabeth was Sir Thomas More’s ‘Utopia.’ During 

Elizabeth’s reign “the true Elizabethan 
strange suddenness and overwhelming 
greatest of all writers of the age was Shakespeare. An- 
other ^eat poet was Spenser. Marlowe was a great dramatist. In 
S^proSent*® °ames of Bacon. Hooker. Holinshed and Hakluyt 
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!•) GreatfU'ss oj En^und Abroad. Tudor lorei^ Policy. The 
l-udor .sovereigns were wise, tactful and atnbRious. They wanted to 
make Endand great both at home and abroad. England had confid- 
encc in herself. She took u vigorous part in 

wars of the world to enhance ‘national glory of England. Wolsey 
had wiselv laid the foundation of the policy of ‘Balance of Power 
j.e.. no country was allowed to grow so strong that its strength would 
he a menace to the liberties of other countries. Ehzabelli ^ 

iireal part in her foreign policy by her virginity. She extended false 
hopes I'f marriage to the princes of France and Spain and thus gain- 
ed her object. She was successful in most of them and won great 
victories, i'his raised the prestige and position of England and made 
iier great and respected abroad. 

Thus we see that the Tudors played a very significant part in 
,l;e history of their country and made her great both at home and 
abniad. At the end of Elizabeth's reign England was a most power- 
ful country whose resources were so great and which had made a 
wonderful progress in every branch of life. 

Q. What do you understand by ‘Nationalism’? Give briefly 
the causes that were responsible for the rise of Nationalism in 
England under the Tudors. Or, 

Q. Give reasons showing that England was a National State 
under the Tudors. 


NATIONALISM 

Meaning oj NatUmalhni. Nationalism means the devotion of 
the individual or the society at large to the motherland. Under this 
sentiment the individual is always prepared to sacrifice his or her all 
on the altar of the motherland and value the interests of the country 
above everything else. Persons possessing the sentiments of nation- 
alism are known as patriots. According to Socrates. "Love your 
country above everything else! Your country is the land of your 
ciders and forefathers. If need arises, never hesitate to go to the 
battlefield for her sake. Live for your country and even die for her 
if her interest so requires." 

CAUSES OP THE RISE OP NATIONALISM IN ENGLAND 

1. The Hundred Years' War. The Hundred Years' War (1338 — 
1453) really, makes the dawn of nationalism in England. For the 
first time, the English people realised that they should have their own 
language, dre.ss. literature, society and religion. Latin, the then pre- 
vailing language, began to fall into disfavour and hence into disuse 
and in its place was installed English. 

2. The Rejorniation. Reformation gave an impetus to national- 
ism in England. This reformatory movement exposed and brought 
to light the outstanding evils of the society and a check was placed 
v)ver the Pope’s authority. The Pope lost all hold over the minds 
of the people and the King became the supreme head of the State. 
Now the people began to rally round their king for the welfare ot 
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their own country and the> ceased to respect the Pope. Reforniatioix 
was a ver\‘ important step tow^ards nationalism. 

3. Personality of the Tudor Sovereigns. The Tudor Sovereigns 
were shrewd and able rulers. They were sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the people. They left no stone-unturned to improve the 
condition and all-round status of the people. They succeeded in 
raising the coiintrv from a low position to rank with great countries 
of the world. England was great both at home and abroad. All 
this helped the people to strengthen the sentiment of nationalism and 
loyaltv to their country. 

4. Practical Contribution of the Tudors. The Tudors made a 
\ery valuable and practical contribution towards the growth of nation- 
alism in England. They set up the rule of law by breaking the power 
of the nobles and the corrupt Church. They gave peace and seen- 
rit\ t(x the country by establishing a strong central government. ‘The\ 
devoted their attention to the expansion of National Education so thai 
English people might have a wider outlook of life and a sympathetic 
and intelligent understanding of things around them. They did their 
best to encourage trade, commerce, agriculture, industries, manufac- 
tures and navy. Parliament flourished" under the Tudors for they 
never levied taxes and enforced laws without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. They never went against the wishes of Parliament and the na- 
tion. All what Tudors did helped the development of nationality. 

5. Invasion of England by the Great Armada. The wave of • 
nationalism had suiliciently acted on the English mind by this time. 
The Spanish Armada made a huge preparation to defeat England 
and growing Protestantism. But the English people who had strong 
religious differences before the invasion forgot their differences when 
they heard of the invasion and fought like one man against their 
enemy. The Spanish Armada was defeated and crushed "but it was 
more due to patriotism and nationalism of the English people than 
to any other factor. Their success against the Armada "made them 
more devoted to their country and more jealous of its honour. 

EXPANSION OP ENGLAND 

Q. Describe the main causes of the growth of overseas in- 
terest in the Tudor period. Or, 

Q. Give an account of the growth of English naval and mari- 
time power tmder the Tudors. (D.U. 1959)^ 

FACTORS THAT MADE ENGLAND A GREAT 
SEA-POWER 

England paid no attention to the development of her naval power* 
during the middle ages. Countries like Spain and Portugal took great 
interest in the development of their sea-power and thus established 
their trade with distant countries which brought them huge gains. It * 
was late in the fifteenth century that the Tudor King opened a school 
to impart training in shipping. The experiment proved a great suc- 
cess and the people began to take more interest in this new field. 

The main causes which were responsible for the growth of Eng- 
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!ith naval and maritime activities were the following: — 

1. Influence of Renaissance. The Renaissance opened men’s eye 
and widened their outlook of the world around them. It infused in 
the people a new spirit, life and activity. The spirit of adventure 
and entorpri.'ie had full play and inspired them to undertake sea- 
ventures. Their determination and interest in maritime activities led 
them from success to success and made them a successful sea-loving 
pvwer. 

2. Influence of Reformation. It filled men with new ideas and 
aspirations. Before the Reformation the trade routes and newly dis- 
covered parts of the world were more or less monopolies of the dis- 
coverers themselves and the Pope's decisions were considered an au- 
thority in all such matters. But after the Reformation the Protestant 
nations of Europe did not care for the Pope’s decisions. English sea- 
men freely sailed far and wide, found new markets of trWe, dis- 
covered new Lands and laid the foundation of many settlements and 
factories. 

3. The Growth of Industries Led to Hew Trade Markets. The 
Tudors established a .strong rule in the country. This was very fav- 
ourable to the growth of industries. The Tudor sovereigns encourag- 
ed British Industrv. shipping and trade b>' welcoming and supporting 
the persecuted artisans and manufacturers from France and Nether- 
lands into England. With the increase of manufactured goods, it 
was necessary to find out new markets for their consumption. 

4. Settlement of the Religious Question in England. Elizabeth 
rmdered a great service to the people of England by settling the reli- 
gious question and establishing the National Church of England. The 
people being free from religious tensions could devote sufficient time 
and energy to the development of sea-activities for they began to real- 
ize that their future lay in the development of sea-power. 

5. The Invention of Mariner’s Compass. The Mariner's Com- 
pass proved very helpful in geographical discoveries and trade routes. 
It facilitated voyages and enterprises and proved immensely helpful. 
Without this invention the work of geographical discoveries must 
have taken a long proce-ss and thus the progress in sea-activity could 
not have been a marked one. 

6. Improvement of the Navy. The Tudor sovereigns paid a 
serious attention to the improvement of the Navy. It was through 
her superior Navy that she was able to defeat the Spanish Invincible 
Armada. Many sea-voyages and expeditions were undertaken. The 
English navy formed a strong basis of English victories on .sea and a 
source of her future commercial and colonial growth; 

7. Defeat of Spanish Armada. The defeat of the Spanish Armada 
destroyed naval supremacy of Spain and made England the “Mis- 
tress of the Sea.’’ Ever since this defeat, the sailors of England were 
encourag^ and filled with a new spirit of sea-life. They showed a 
wonderful dash and spmt in the sea-life. After the destruction of 
the Spanish naval supremacy the path became clear for the English 
nation to build up a large empire slowly but gradually. 
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8. A New Spirit of Enterprise. There arose a new spirit of enter- 
prise in the whole English nation. The English people were not pre- 
pared to remain secluded, they wanted to come into touch with the 
whole world. This spirit inspired them to face all risks in the sea 
and made them a great sea-faring nation. 

9. Rivalry with Spain and Portugal. Seeing the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese deriving great benefits from trade and commerce, the 
English people followed their example and went out to all parts of 
the world and completed successfully 'with the rival nations of Europe. 

10. Inspiring Examples of English Sailors and Sea-Rovers. The 
heroic examples of English sailors and sea-rovers like Cabot, Hawkins 
Frobisher, Drake. Gilbert. Raleigh, etc., filled the English people with 
inspiration and made them so bold and keen that great many sea 
voyages and enterprises were undertaken to explore new lands and 
find out new markets. Many new lands had been discovered where 
they established new markets for their lucrative trade. Naval tactics 
developed and sea-rovers became excellent fighters on the sea. Eng- 
land entered on her career as a sea power due to those venturesome 
Englishmen. 

11. The Growing Wealth of the English People. The English 
people had grown wonderfully rich on account of the growth of trade 
and commerce. England was becoming a great manufacturing coun- 
try and there was a great material prosperity in the country. The 
people could easily afford to equip new expeditions and undertake 
new voyages and enterprises with their wealth. 

12. State Encouragement. But over and above all, it was the 
state encouragement that offered the greatest support to the seamen 
in their activities. Those seamen were not punished for plundering 
the merchant ships of other countries, rather they were encouraged 
and supported by the state and helped in many ways to carry on their 
sea activities of every nature. 

THE REFOBMATION 

Q. Discuss the various stages through which the Reforma- 
tion passed during the Tudor Period, Or. 

Q. Trace the growth of the Reformation movement in Eng- 
land during the Tudor period. Or, 

Q, How did England become a Protestant country in the 
Tudor period? Or, 

Q. How did the Church of England become independent of 
the Church of Rome and the Pope? Or, 

Q. Compare the religious views of Henry VEH, Edward VI, 
Mary and Elizabeth. Or, , j 

Q. What was the attitude of the Tudor Sovereigns towards 
the Reformation? 
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VABIOUS STAGES OF REFOEMATION IN THE TUDOR 

PERIOD 


Henry VIH. In rcligi^ius matters Henry was a Roman Catholic. 
He broke with the Pope and the Church of Rome but not with the; 
dt.Ktrines of Calht'lic Religion. When Martin Luther preached against 
the \lces and c<irruptions of the Catholic Church. Henry wrote against 
his \icvv.s and stnmglN in favour of the Pope and the Catholic Reli- 
gion. The Pope was therefore much pleased with Henry and bestow- 
ed upoii him the title of ‘Defender of the Faith’. The Reformation, 
had two asp^icis — (a) The denial of the authority of the Pope as 
Head of the Church of England and (,b) the denial of the doctrines 
of the Catholic Religion. Originally he was a follower of the Pope 
:t.s well as of the doctrines of the Catholic Religion. But when Henry 
wanted to divorce Queen Catherine and sought the sanction of the 
Pope for the purpose, the latter refused to comply with his request. 
This led Henry to discard the authority of the Pope in England.. 
Henry's Parliament passed a number of Acts to separate the English 
Church from the Church of Rome and then Henry himself assumed 
the title of the "Supreme Head of the Church”. (First of all Henry 
fined the clergy for acknowledging Wolsey as the Papal Legate. Then 
the clergy signed a document called the Submission of the Clergy. 
In 15.^2 Henry's Parliament pas.sed the Act of Annates by which alf 
payments made so far to the Pope were to be made to the King. 
Next it passed the .AiCt of Appeals by which no appeal was to be 
made to the Pope. Then it passed (he Act of Supremacy (1534) 
by which Henry became the Supreme Head of the Church). This 
is how the Reformation began in England. Had the Pope allowed 
Henry to divorce Catherine, there would have been no Reformatiorr 
in England during the reign of Henry VIII. The Reformation was 
bound to come, this is true, but that could be conveniently postponed 
in the time of Henry VlII. It was neither a religious nor a national 
movement. It was purely a personal and political movement in Eng- 
land. From the above we see that Henry abolished the authority of 
the Pope in England simply because the latter did not allow the Kinsj 
to divorce his Queen. But had the Pope iulfilled the desire of Henrv 
the latter would have taken no steps to remove him from his position 
as ‘Head of the Church of England’. Henry did away with the con- 
trol of the Pope over the Church of England and made himself the 
Supreme Head of the Church of England. Henry was now the Head 
of the Church as well as that of the State. As such it became ea.sy 
for the King to get the sanction of a court presided over by the Eng- 
lish Archbishop Cranmer to divorce Catherine. Henry favoured oniv 
the first stage of the Reformation, i.e., the abolition of the contro'l 
of the Pope over the Church of England. Henry did not go beyond 
50 "‘'™ed to adhere to the rites and doctrines of the 
Catholic Religion and allowed no change in it. 


Thus we see from the above that the Reformation in England 
during the time of Henry was not a religious or national movement 
It was wleV personal and political. On the other hand the Refor- 
mation m Europe and Ckrmany where it started was a religious and 
national movement and it was neither personal nor political'. In the 
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European Reformation the sole aim was to remove the abuses and 
corruptions of the Catholic Church and there was no personal or 
political aim. The followers of the New or Reformed faith were called 
the Protestants because they protested against the existing abuses ol 
the Catholic Church. 

Edwurd VI. He was a Protestant bx' faith. In his reign the: 
Protector Somerset brought about the doctrinal reformation, i.e... 
radical changes were made in belief and worship. The first phase 
of the Reformation, i.e., the denial of the authority of the Pope was 
completed in the reign of Henry VIII and the second phase was com- 
pleted in the reign of Edward VI. The Six Articles which formed 
the chief doctrines and rites of the Catholic Church were repealed. 
More lands of the Church were confiscated. The book of Common 
Prayer was published and an Act of Uniformity was passed by which 
the use of the Prayer Book was made compulsory in the churches. 

The Catholics were subjected to severe persecution and ever;, 
attempt was made to wipe out Catholicism. The Reformation. i.e... 
Protestant movement made a rapid progress. 

Mary. She was a staunch Catholic and an enemy of Reforma- 
tion; she undid the work of her father Henry VIII and her brother 
Edward VI. Henry VIII had abolished the authority of the Pope 
in England and made the English sovereign the Supreme Head of 
the Church of England; Edward VI had introduced radical changes, 
in the doctrines and rites of the Catholic Religion and thus completed 
the Reformation. But Mary reversed the whole work of Henry and 
Edward. She once again made Pope the Supreme Head of the English 
Church and restored Catholicism in its full force. All signs of Eng- 
land being a Protestant nation were removed one after another — ^The 
Book of Common Prayer, English Church service. Forty-two Articles 
of Religion. She released Roman Catholic Bishops — Gardiner and 
Boner— -from the Tower and sent in the Tower Protestant Bishops — 
Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer — ^instead. Mass was introduced, 
images were brought again and a large number of Protestants were 
burnt alive. The Act of Supremacy which abolished the authority 
of the Pope in England and made the English Sovereign the ‘Supreme- 
Head of the Church’ was repealed. Thus she acknowledged the con- 
trol of the Pope over the Church of England and made her submis- 
sion to him. Being a thorough Catholic, Mary set back the Refor- 
mation and pushed forward the cause of Catholicism to the best of 
her power. She undid the work of her father Henry VIII and his 
brother Edward VI, by introducing religious changes favouring Catho- 
lic Religion. 

Elizabeth. She did a great service to her country by her reli- 
gious settlement. The religious settlement as affected by Elizabedt 
proved a grand success and the National Church of England as es- 
tablished by her exists even to-day with few minor changes here and 
there. 

Elizabeth had no strong religious beliefs and prejudices in the* 
sense of her brother Edward VI and her sister Mary. She was not. 
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.1 ianatic and carefully aM>ided extremes because one great object 
before her was to preserve peace and order in the country and to 
.i!!c\v no religious strifes and struggles between the Protestants and 
;.he Calholicsr She was also anxious that her position was secured 
i' the head of the religious and secular affairs of the Kingdom. 

She Did ;%’>■/ Allow Religion to Override Politics. Fortunately 
:or herself and for England she was not personally interested in 
dogmas and creeds and she disliked the idea of playing the role of an 
extreme Protcsiant or an uncompromising Catholic. She was more 

a politician than of an ecclesiast. Her main concern was the 
maintenance of jpeacc in the country and the security of her throne. 
She had no religious conscience and her love to preserve her country 
from all dangers internal and external was her only anxiety. She 
was not prepared to allow religion to override politics like Mary, 

and Lord Protectors of Edward VI or Philip of Spain. She solved 

the religious question of her time as a tactful politician in the best 
interests of the countrv and consistent with time and circumstances 
like illustrious Akhar of India and the wise Henry IV of France. 

The Compromise. Elizabeth followed the policy of the Com- 

promise. i.e., she followed the Middle-way and avoided the extremes. 
Her aim was^ ‘Moderation’ or ‘the Middle Path*. The extreme policy 
of Edward VI and Lord Protectors and the repressive policy of Mary 
Tudor were hated for they had caused great bloodshed and created 
great disaffection; but Elizabeth wisely followed the ‘middle course’ 
and introduced religious changes with moderation. Her religious 
policy was a sort of compromise between the two extremes. 

Success of Her Religious Policy. 1. Peace of the country was 
the first and constant object before her eyes. Personally she had no 
strong religious beliefs and she wanted that there should be no reli- 
gious and civil wars in the country. She, therefore, wanted to please 
all. It was more to safeguard the interests of her country as a whole 
and to save it from the dangers and civil conflicts that .she solved the 
religious problems of her time. 


2. The religious changes introduced by Elizabeth caused some 
offence both to the Protestants and the Catholics at the outset While 
mvouring Protestantism, she tried to make it as little offensive to the 
Catholics as possible. Her settlement was a half-way house which 
^lenated the Catholics and did not fully satisfy the extreme Protes- 
tants for the time being. The compromises are generally looked 
upon with disfavour and disgust but Elizabeth’s settlement of the 
church came to be appreciated as time passed. Her policy of middle 
course, wisdom and moderation saved the country from the horrors 
of a revolution or a civil strife and ultimately solved the thorny prob- 
iera that had caused England so much of anxiety. 

“When Elizabeth was crowned in 1558 there had been manv 

\iolent changes in the country’s religious life The 

religious settlement can be considered a successful solution 
of the problem ” 


(J. A. S. Biggs) 
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Q. Describe the relations between the Church and the State 
during the Tudor Period. Or, 

Q. Explain the principal changes which were made in the 
English Church under the Tudors. Or, 

Q. How did England get rid of the domination of the Pope 
over the Church of England? 

Ans. FI ease Study previous Answer. 

Q. Describe the relations of the Tudor Sovereigns with their 
Parliaments or the Parliament under the Tudors. Or, 

Q. Describe the position of the Parliament during the Tu- 
dor Period. How far is it true that the Parliament in the Tudor 
period was submissive and subservient? Or, 

Q. How would you account for the growth and importance 
of the Parliament during the Tudor period? 

RELATIONS BETWEEN TUDORS AND THEIR 
PARLIAMENTS 

Perfect Harmony. The relations of the Tudor Sovereigns with 
their Parliaments were harmonious and based on mutual co-operation 
and good-wdl. There was no ill-will and conflict between the two. 
Technically, the Tudors did not act unconstitutionally and on the other 
hand they scrupulously observed all Parliamentary proceedings. They 
never imposed a tax or passed a law without the proper sanction of 
the Parliament. Both worked -on well and smoothly for a long time. 
The Parliament acted submissively for the country needed a strong 
rule and did not stand in the way of the Tudors so that they could 
act as they pleased. The Tudors were wise enough not to do any- 
thing unconstitutionally and to keep appearances of a constitutional 
government or limited monarchy they got through the Parliament 
what they wanted. This is called “The veiled despotism of Tudors”, 
They were tactful enough not to give any cause of annoyance to the 
people and the Parliament and still they would follow their own 
sweet will. The Tudors looked upon the Parliament as the sovereign 
legislative body of England and never called into question its posi- 
tion as such. Whenever they found that a certain action or policy 
was not liked by the people, they blamed and punished their minis- 
ter for that in order to please the public and the Parliament. The 
Tudors were always careful to keep up good relations with the Par- 
liament and the people and in fact it was the support and co-opera- 
tion of the people that made ‘Tudor Despotism’ possible. Their des- 
potism was not based on force or fear but on the people’s backing 
and a submissive Parliament that would go even out of the way and 
do anything to please its masters. The Parliament was a tool anfl 
not a hurdle in the absolute way of government adopted by the 
Tudors. 

Reasons of Support and Co-operation by the Parliament. The 
reasons why the Tudor Sovereigns received perfect co-operation and 
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willing support both from the public and the Parliament may be brief- 
ly stated as follows: — 

The new gentry which had been created by the Tudors and had 
been granted wealth, lands, offices and other favours and concessions 
willingly \ickled to the wishes of the Tudor monarchs. 

The musses and the merchants who had suffered great losses dur- 
ing the Hundred Years' Wars, Civil wars and quarrels and the weak 
gmernment of the Lancastrians were anxious to have peace and 
Tjrdcr to .secure their lives and property. 

The Clergs who were open to the attacks of the Lollards sought 
the protection of the government. They felt themselves so weak 
against the Lollards that they had no other alternative but to request 
the Tudor Sovereigns to protect them against their onslaughts. Thus 
the Church was compelled to co-operate with the Government for its 
security. 

For a long time Spain. France. Scotland and the Pope were bit- 
terlv against England. The danger from these enemies could be 
minimiz^ when England was strong and could face them successfully. 
The nation and the Parliament, therefore, extended their willing co- 
tipcration to their Tudor rulers for the safety of their lives and pro- 
perty Ia\ in a strong government. 


GROWTH OF THE PARLIAMENT 

Henry VH. He was shrewd enough to realize early that if he 
w'anted to be strong, he should not depend upon the Parliament for 
grants of money. He amassed money by benevolences, hnes, forced 
loans, Martens Fork and other means direct and indirect and fair 
or foul. He broke down the power of the old nobility and created 
a new nobility from the middle class by granting them offices, lands 
titles etc., and also recruited them in the Parliament. Thus he had 
a submissive Parliament which readily agreed to his wishes and did 
not stand in his way. The country needed a very strong ruler who 
could put down the nobles and broke their power so that they might 
not disturb peace of the country. For all these considerations the 
rarliament gave the King a free hand in the executive duties of the 

c^ntry so as to pres-erve perfect order which was the foremost need 
or the country, 

a^d tS^ ^ ^ between the Commons and the Nobles 

^ supported their royal master; he punished his 

Mnd cl m measures he won the goodwill 

and support of the nation and the Parliament. “ 

Edward VI and Mary. During the reign of Edward VI the Pm 

S^rJ^kTX ef .^sponsible for Ihe disturbances^ ffiat Ld 

iSiS - “s 
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Elizabeth. She summoned only ten Parliaments during her long 
reign of forty-five years. One of these lasted eleven years (1572 — 
1583) but met only three times. Yet many good laws were pass- 
ed and much was done through the council to solve social and eco- 
nomic question.s of the time in order to improve the condition of the 
people. Elizabeth was not in favour of calling Parliament frequently 
for the following reasons: — 

1. The House of Commons consisted of men of strong Puritan 
\icws who wanted the Queen to follow a more Protestant policy but 
Elizabeth was bent upon following ‘middle-path’ in religion and not 
10 displease any party. She wanted to be guided by her own will 
rather than by others and she did not like to discuss religious matters 
in the Parliament and to be influenced by others. 

2. She had decided not to marry for reasons best known to her 
but apparently for political reasons (if she married a Catholic that 
would displease the Protestants and if she married a Protestant that 
would displease the Catholics). To avoid the discussion of this ques- 
tion she wpted to call the Parliament as seldom as possible. “Even 
when Parliament met. she forbade all discussion on the question of 
religion and her marriage.” 

3. By observing a very careful economy in the expenses of the 
Ciovernment, Elizabeth did not feel the necessitv of frequently calling 
Parliament for grants. 

4. She was vain and haughty; she disliked the idea of being 
guided by others, though she did not want to lose the support of the 
Parliament. Elizabeth was exceptionally wise and tactful and she 
knew when to be firm and when to yield. When she found the 
House of Commons bent upon a certain course of action and policy 
she adopted an attitude of compromise so as to keep the House in 
good humour. 


She had increased her influence by creating new boroughs which 
returned members of her choice. Such members could not venture 
to go agamst her wishes and give her any cause of displeasure. She 
asserted or yielded as she thought expedient. The Parliament often 
claimed Its pvileges but she was not always favourably inclined to 
them. She had more than once asked the Parliament not to discuss 
religious questions and the subject of her marriage. When the privi- 
lege of speech was demanded, she said, “Privilege of Speech is grant- 
ed, but you must know what privilege you have, not to speak to 
every one what one listeneth, or what cometh in his brain to utter 

occasion the queen 

asserted the royal prerogative in emphatic terms: “It is in me and 
m my power to call Parliament: and it is in my power to asTent S 
to dissent to anything done in Parliament.” The fact is that the 

aiSen^wodfd^n honoured 

queen would do or say. out of regard for her personality. 

Change After the Defeat of the Armada. But there was a chance 

Thw®S? t'? ? 1 *® after the defeat of the Armadl 

Ihey began to realize the importance of the defence of their fi^ts 
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as soon as there was a change in the domestic and foreign situation. 
The change was that England had no internal trouble and no foreign 
danger from outside after the defeat of the Armada. The people 
had out-grown the need of a strong and despotic government such 
as the Tudor monarchs had established and on the other hand they 
wanted a real share in the government of their country. 

It had been Elizabeth's custom to raise money and reward her 
favourites by grants of monopolies (a monopoly was the exclusive 
right of trading in certain articles, such as salt, vinegar, coal, etc., 
which the Queen conferred upon her favourites to oblige them.) In 
1601 a Bill was introduced by the Parliament declaring monopolies 
illegal. The wise Queen at once sent a message to the Parliament 
to say that she understood that monopolies were disliked by the peo- 
ple and that she promised to suspend them till it was found out that 
they were legal. She thus very cleverly met the wishes of Parlia- 
ment, without admitting their right to criticize her action. When the 
commons came to thank her, she addressed them in a touching 
speech, declaring that her only w'ish was to govern in accordance with 
the wishes of her people. 

B. Main factors and circumstances that led to the growth and 

importance of the Parliament during the Tudor Period after 

the Armada. 

(1) Influence of the Renaissance. The Renaissance created in 
men the spirit of criticism. People were no longer satisfied with things 
as they were till they had studied them with a critical spirit. The 
Renaissance had also made the people politically awakened. So long 
as tliey were engaged in religious and political conflicts they could 
not pay their attention to anything else. But as soon as law and 
order was established and peace began to prevail, they not only cri- 
ticied the powers of their sovereign but began to press the Parliament 
to take effective steps to check Tudor absolutism. 

2. Influence of Reformation. The people having been critical- 
minded had seriously questioned the Papal authority during the course 
of the Reformation. They could distinguish good from bad and 
were fully conversant with what was harmful to Siem. Thus they could 
not afford to tolerate, in their monarchs, any sort of evil as existed 
in the Qiurch officials or the Pope a few years back. By a change 
in their angle of vision they strengthened the hands of the Parliament 
against the monarchs. 

3. Growth of Trade and Commerce. Towards the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth the trade and commerce had considerably develop- 
ed resulting in the prosperity of the people. They now did not worry 
at all for their living and devoted their time to the discussion of poli- 
tics. They tried to criticise and control their monarchs through their 
representative body — ^the Parliament. 

4. Spirit of Puritanism. Puritans were elected in the Elizabeth 
^liament in great majority. These people wielded great influence 
in the towns. They believed in special powers for the Parliament to 
have a hold on the King. 
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5. Growth oj Education. GraduaUy there was progress of ^u- 
cation and illiteracy disappeared. The expansion of education widen- 
ed the mental horizon of the people and made them think of their 
richts and duties as citizens. The spread of education played a great 
part in political awakening and making the people conscious of the 
value of their political rights and the evils of despotisna. The peo^e 
began to question the powers of their sovereign and their right use by 
them. 

6 Absence of External Dangers. The English people had tole- 
rated despotic powers of the Tudors because there was ever-present 
(lanser of external invasions. But the later years of the virgm Queen 
witnessed strong control of the British over the seas which did away 
with all external perils. The defeat of the so-call^ ‘Invincible 
Armada’ had raised the prestige of England. Her religious and so- 
cial ditliculties were almost over and the country enjoyed peace and 
prosperity. This made the people think of getting rid of royal des- 
potism and the Parliament to secure more privileges and concessions 
to strengthen its position. 

The result of this change of mentality was that the Parliamenv 
succeeded in securing a number of its concessions and privileges. 

Q. Write a note on the Privy Council in Tudor Time. 


THE PEIVY COUNCIL 

Composition. The mainstay of the Tudor rule was the Council 
which in every matter assisted the monarch. This Council consisted 
of the members of the Royal family and the high officials like the 
Chancellor, Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Treasurer, etc. In 
fact, in 1540 the Privy Council and the King's Council were almost 
the same with the only difference that Privy Council comprised some 
select councillors who met the King to discuss some special matters 
while the King’s Council consisted of all the favourites of the King 
who always and in every matter acted according to the orders of the 
King. 

Tudor Councillors were always common. Dudlay, Fox Empson 
and Morton etc., were persons all belonging to the middle class of 
the society and experts in handling work connected with various 
branches of government. Powerful barons and clergymen were not 
taken in the Council. The new nobility thus created could exercise 
no check upon the King. So the Council was a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Kings and assisted them to exercise their absolutism. 
The Kings cared little for the decisions of the Council. Henry VHI 
and Elizabeth were, really, themselves their Prime Ministers., So the* 
Tudor Council can be said to be a weapon by the monarchs to make 
their despotism a success. “They gave advice but in the long run 
they carried out the sovereign’s will.” 

The leading members of the council were the Lord Chancellor 
to deal with law matters, the secretary of State to conduct foreign 
affairs and the Lord Treasurer to handle financial matters. Some- 
members who possessed knowledge of special subjects were summon- 
ed only when special knowledge was required to deal with a particular 
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njulier as for instance the Archbishop of Canterbury's presence was 
required when a matter concerning religion and Church discipline 
was in hand. 

LeiiisUitivL’ Fowtn o[ the Council. Though the Council was 
uiven oniv e.vecutivc powers, yet it enacted laws also. The laws en- 
acted by 'the Council needed no sanction of the Parliament and were 
referred’ to as Proclamations. The Council put forth resolutions be- 
j'ore the Parliament like the ministers today which were given out as 
laws. The Councillors .sat in the House of Commons and assisted the 
Parliament in their work. 

Judicial Powers of the Council. The Council had been also en- 
trusted with judicial functions in early limes. A bench of the Council 
Known as the Court of Star Chamber started to hear the cases against 
landlords, barons and sherrifs. The Council of Wales and the Coun- 
cil of North were two other Councils that heard the cases of robbery, 
highwayness, piracy, etc. The Court of Requests considered the ap- 
pliaitions given b\ the poor for financial assistance. All these coun- 
cils and courts were \'ery prominent under the Tudors. But later on 
these courts became the weapons of injustice and cruelty to the peo- 
jiic who felt tired of them. 

Adniinisiniiiye Powers oj the Council. The Council alongwith 
■other powers enjoyed administrative powers also. It supervised the 
administration and kept an eye upon the judicial Baron, Sheriff and 
Justice of Peace. It patronised the important industries and oflfer- 
etl solutions for the problems of unemployment and revolts. Its ad- 
ministrative functions have been described as under. 

Thus we see that the Tudors conducted their rule and govern- 
mental affairs with the assistance of the Privy Council and the Par- 
liament. The Council was, no doubt, the weapon of their despotism, 
yet none could venture to point out the ab.solutism of these monarchs. 

EN&LANB AND SCOTLAND 

Q. (a) Trace the relations of England and Scotland in the 
Tudor period. 

(b) Also trace England’s relations with Ireland in the Tu- 
dor Period. Or, 

Q. During the Tudor period the relations between England 
and Scotland were one of enmity. Give an account of the rela- 
tions of the two countries during the Tudor period. Or, 

Analyse the successive phases of Anglo-Scottish rela- 
tions m the Tudor Period and explain the factors which deter- 
tnined those relations in each case. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

During the Tudor Period the relations of England with Scotland 
were unfriendly. Throughout the period Scotland followed a policy 
of friendship and aliiunce with France and a reverse one with Eng- 
lantl. 
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Henry VII. The early years of Henry were disturbed by reivolts 
of Pretenders like Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. ■ James IV 
of Scotland supported the claim of Perkin ■'Warbeck to the throne of 
England. Perkin Warbeck pretended to be Richard Duke of York, 
the younger son of Edward IV who had been murdered in the Tower 
of London. James IV invaded he north of England in 1496 on be- 
half of Warbeck. The expedition was a complete failure and War- 
beck with no hopes of success decided to leave Scotland and retire 
to Ireland. Meanwhile Henry made a treaty witli James IV by which 
he promised not to support Warbeck. To make England secure 
from the north and to turn Scotland into a friendly neighbour, 
Henry married his elder daughter Margaret to James IV of Scotland. 
As a result of this matrimonial alliance the relations between England 
and Scotland during the rest of Henry’s reign were peaceful. 

Henry Vlll. The cordial relations between England and Scot- 
land ended shortly after the death of Henry VII. War broke out 
beween England and France and Henry VIII won the Battle of the 
Spurs m 1513. James IV, a friend of France, was stirred up by the 
French to invade England. James was defeated and slain at Flodden 
in 1513. Scotland was now ruled by Margaret as Regent for her 
young son James V. Henry was anxious for the union of England 
with Scotland but James V was more under the influence of France 
(France was a traditional enemy of England). Henry wanted James 
to break with the Church of Rome, to end his alliance with France 
and to marry his daughter Mary, but James agreed to none of these 
proposals. England invaded Scotland but the attempt proved fruit- 
less and the Scots now invaded England as a retaliatory measure. 
The Scots were completely routed at Solway Moss in 1542 but 
James could not survive the shock. He left behind him an infant 
daughter Mary (later on known as Mary, Queen of Scots) as the hen 
to the throne of Scotland. Henry who was still anxious to bring 
about the union of England and Scotland proposed that his infant son 
Edward • (later on Edward VI) should marry the infant Mary but the 
-proposal proved unsuccessful. 

Edward VI: Henry 'VIII died in 1547 and was succeeded by his 
son Edward who was only ten at that time. A Council of Regency 
was formed headed by the Duke of Somerset to govern the country. 
Somerset, anxious to carry out Henry Vlll’sf plan of bringing about 
a marriage' between Edward VI and Mary, Queen of Scots, made a 
fresh proposal for the purpose, but' the &ots refused the same. In 
a hurry Somerset invaded Scotland and the Scots were routed at 
Pinkie (1547). No useful purpose was served by this hasty action of 
Somerset — an utterly unpractical man who possessed no knowl^ge 
of human nature and who possessed no tact to handle delicate affairs 
' like marriage-questions. The Scots got enraged and sent the little 
queen to France where she was brought up as a Catholic and French 
woman arid she soon married the Dauphin Francis (Francis II). 
Everything was lost by the hasty and ill-considered plans of Somerset. 
; The faflure of- Sqmertet’s Scottish policy and religious policy arid the 
fact that social-and ecbnotriic changes introduce by him caused gr^t 
distress among the people made him unpopular and he was turned 
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out from the Council of Regency. Somerset was succeeded by the 
Doke of Northumberland who made peace with Scotland and with- 
drew the English garrisons. 

Mary Tudor. When Mary Tudor ascended the throne of Eng- 
land, the religious policy of England and Scotland was the same— it 
was the policy of vigorously persecuting the Protestants, i.e., undoing 
the task of the Reformation. The unwise Scottish policy of Somerset 
had strengthened the Catholic party and checked the process of the 
Reformation in Scotland. Persecution in both the countries led the 
English and Scotch Reformers combine together. Catholic religion 
was strongly favoured in Scotland. 

Elizabeth. Scotland was a source of constant danger to England 
particularly in the first part of her reign tilt the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

When Mary Queen of Scots was in France, it was Mary of 
Guise, the Queen's mother, who governed Scotland as her Regent, 
Mary of Guise who possessed staunch Catholic views persecuted the 
Protestants and thus checked the prog^ress of the Reformation. A 
National Protestant party was formed in Scotland to counteract the 
attempts of Mary of Guise and stop the progress of Catholicism. 
This party appealed to Elizabeth for help. She sent a fleet to help the 
party and it besieged the French at Leith. Mary of Guise, the Regent, 
died and soon the Treaty of Edinburgh (1560) was concluded by 
which the French withdrew from Scotland and acknowledged Eliza- 
beth’s title to the English throne. The National Protestant party 
organised the Scottish Church on the model of the Church of England 
artd thus England and Scotland were drawn closer. So far the policy 
of Elizabeth in Scotland was a brilliant success. The French influ- 
ence in Scotland had ended and all dangers from the quarter had 
almost disappeared for the time being. 

Mary', Queen of Scots, was the grand-daughter of Margaret 
(daughter of Henry VII) and thus she was related to the Tudors. 
She laid a claim to the throne of England on the ground that Eliza- 
beth was not the legitimate daughter of Henry VIII, as the marriage 
of her mother Aime Boleyn with Henry was not valid. Mary was 
zealously supported by Philip of Spain, Catholics of England and 
France. 

Mary’s husband, Francis II, King of France, died in 1560. She 
returned to Scotland where she promised religious toleration to the 
people. She h^ two great aims — she wanted to be recognised as the 
successor of Elizabeth and her second aim was to establish Catholicism 
in Scotland. (Most of the people in Scotland at this time were Protes- 
tants). In 1565 she married her cousin Damley who soon grew jea- 
lous of Rizzo— his wife’s secretary— and got him killed. A son was 
bom to Mary who later on ascended the throne of Scotland as James 
VI (who succeeded Elizabeth to the throne of England as James I of 
Bigland). Mary got Damley murdered by BothweU (a person whom 
Mary loved and whom die married). This act of Mary made her 
very unpopular with her people and led them to rise against her and 
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Edward and Mary. During this period also Ireland did not shiow 
any sense of accord but on the other hand broke oiit in revolts under. 
O’Connors and O'Mores, though these revolts were suppressed suc- 
cessfully. 

"The unrest and alarm caused by his violent dispossession was a 
source of trouble, for the rest of the century; whenever there was any 
disturbance, the O'Connors and O’Mores were in it.”— Ramsay 
Muir. 

Elizabeth. During the reign of Elizabeth, the efforts of Ireland 
were directed towards offering formidable resistance to the fast 
spreading movement of Reformation. She, in fact, became the strong- 
hold 01 'Anti-Reformation people. The Irish people did their utmost 
to Slop the growing influence of England in Ireland. This resulted in 
the annihilation of English influence in Ireland. The Desmonds ' 
fan.ike out into a rebellion against the queen but were put down seve- 
rely. Their property was confiscated by the State. In the year 1598 
took place the O’Neils’ revolt. Essex was sent to crush it but he 
failed to do so and was consequently executed. In 1600 Mountjoy 
wa.s sent to put down the revolt who suppressed it successfully. 

Q. “The Tudor Period (15th and 18th centuries) was the age 
of discoveries, inventions and new ideas.” Explain. 

The Tudor period witnessed events of great importance which 
enlarged physical bounds of the world, broadened the human mind 
and extendi human knowledge. Great revolutionary changes took 
place in this period. It was now that the Renaissance or the new 
birth of thought and learning took place. It was a time of great in- 
ventions, discoveries and new ideas. There was a new life and a 
new spirit, spirit of adventure and enterprise was a new feature. 

INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 

The invention of the Mariner’s Compass gave an impetus to < 
navigation and led ultimately to the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. Labrador by Sebastian Cabot, and the sea-route to India and 
the east by Portuguese mariners. The scientific discoveries of Co- 
pemeius revealed to man the secrets of the universe. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth many important discoveries 
were made. In 1576 Frobisher discovered the Straits in Hudson's 
Bay. Sir Humphry Gilbert made voyages of discovery to America 
and took possession of Newfoundland. Sir Walter Raleigh introduced 
potato and tobacco into England and founded the colony of Virginia 
after the name of virgin queen, Elizabeth. Sir France Drake sail^ 
round the world. 

“The importance of the geographical exploration of this period 
is very great. A new way to India had been discovered which was 
,to be the chief route until the op^iihg ’of -^he Suez Canal iii 1869. 

A new world had been found which wofild ultimately equal and' per- 
haps excel, the old world in wealth and. importance:” ’ (Southgate); 

The invention of gun-powder revolutionised military science 
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gave a death-blow to military feudalism. The use of gun-powder by 
the kings alone strengthened the royal" power and weakened the 
barO.ns. Physical strength and personal bravery sank into compara- 
tive insignificance before artillery. The feudal nobles w^ho us^-to- 
defy the authority of the King from their castles now became power- 
less because of this new invention which made their bows, arrows and 
castles equally useless and unimportant. The Kings had an advant- ' 
age in war which no rebel could compare. The result was that the’ 
rov-al power increased and strong monarchies grew up. 

The invention of printing multiplied books and helped the wide,* 
diffusion of knowledge. The great religious revolution, known as the 
Reformation, was the most important result of the spread of know- 
ledge. 

Ideas. New Ideas were due to the Renaissance and the'* 
Reformation. The Renaissance and the Reformation widened the out- 
look of the English nation. 

i The Renaissance or the revival of arts and letters brought a period 
of intense intellectual activity. The Renaissance created in people 
a spirit of criticism and inquiry. The people were not satisfied with 
established order of things, and they wanted to find out the truth for 
themselves. One effect of the Renaissance was to stimulate men to' 
think for themselves. They were anxious to go critically into things. 
They were not prepared to accept them as gospel truths but they 
wanted to ascertain truth .by their own efforts and arrive at their own 
and independent inferences. Men’s minds were free from the bond- 
age of authority and they believed in such things only as appealed to 
their reason and appeared to them just and rational. They were free 
to think for themselves unfettered, unchained and uninfluenced by any 
force or fear. It deepened the outlook of men. Their mental vision 
was altogether changed. Man's faith in mere, tradition was shaken 
and the foundations of that openness of mind were laid which sepa- 
rates the Modem Age from the Middle Age. ‘Tn other ways, people 
w^ere tempted no longer to take old ideas for granted but to cast theni 
to find out where they were false, and so to extend knowledge”. — 
Southgate. 

The Reformation Movement filled men with new ideas. It led 
the people to deny the authority of the Pope and some of the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church. It led the people to reform 
the vices found in the Church and the evils prevailing among the 
clergymen. The tone of the Church was raised and the general 
standard of life and morality among the monks was improved. Schools, 
colleges and universities were founded on new models on a higher 
stMdard of morality and freedom of thought. Mucation became 
wider and affected large classes of society. The Reformation brought 
the spirit of enterprise and adventure into full and infused in the peo- 
ple new ambitions and aspirations. Englishmen freely sailed far and 
wide, found new markets for trade and laid the foundation of many 
settlements and factories. It led to the growth of England’s maritime 
activity, commercial prosperity and industrial and manufacturing 
greatness. 
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OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

''Tudor absolutism was never opposed by the people**. How ' 
would you account for this? 

Why did the English Parliament generally accept the dictation 
of the Tudor monarchs? 'Name the factors and circumstances that 
helped the Tudors in establishing strong rule in the country. 

The Tudor Kings were very nearly autocrats. But their auto- 
cracy depended upon their efficiency, and upon the willing assent of 
the nation, which was weary of factions. Muir: British History). 
Explain. 

*Tn fact the new Monarchy of the Tudors was a despotism veiled 
under the forms of law or constitutional forms**. Discuss. 

"Tudor rule was parliamentary in theory but in practice it was 
ii strong personal rule**. Discuss. 

Discuss the importance of the Tudor Period in the History of 
England. 

"The Tudor Period occupies a most significant place in the his- 
tory of England**. Discuss. 

What were the effects and consequences of Tudor despotism or 
dictatorship? 

"The accession of Henry Vll is generally taken as the dividing 
line between Medieval and Modern Times**. Justify. 

How far was the reign of Henry Vll responsible for ending the 
Middle Ages (Medievalism) and beginning the Modern Times. 

"The reign of Henry Vll marked the end of the Middle Ages and 
the beginning of Modern Times." Justify. 

Write a note on the new ideas, discoveries and inventions with 
reference to the Tudor Period. 
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CHAPTER VIII . 

INTRODTJCTION 

The Stuart period ( 1603 — 1714) or the seventeenth century was s 
time of a keen struggle hetweeii the Stuart rulers- and their Parliament^ 
and the people. It was a century of very important constitutional con4 
flicls between the Stuarts who claimed all power for themselves an;f 
the Parliament and the people who claimed the right to rule thenaselves;’ 
without the interference of the Crown.- The' quarrel began with Ae 
accession of James 1 in 1603 and ended with the flight of James' II 
who deserted by the army and the people (except the Catholics) had 
no other alternative but to run away and save his life. In one., way 
he rendered a great service to his people for he. saved them from :the 
horrors of a civil war. The long struggle that had lasted from the 
accession of James I to the flight of James II (1688) ended in favour 
of the Parliament which became the supreme ruling body in- the couitr. 
try after the. Glorious Revolution. The King yielded and was dep- 
rived of his great claims, power and prerogatives. The Kings could 
no more boast of the theory of ‘Divine Right of Kings’ and their 
claim to the exercise of unlhnited powers ended once for all. Hence-t 
forward the King was to be treated like a high official of the state 
who. like other officials, could be removed from -office, if he made the 
wrong use of powers or refused to offer his full and hearty co-opeca- 
tion to the Parliament. There was to be no hereditary kingship. It 
was for the Parliament and the nation to appoint any suitable person 
as the King and to depose any ruler who was unfit for the job. 
Under these circurristances the Parliament began to grow in power 
and the King became weak and still went on losing his powers gntf 
dually. 

Q. “What mainly characterised the Stuart period was the 
struggle between the King and the Parliament”. Comment. <7/!, ■ 

Q. Discuss the causes of the struggle between the King and 
the Parliament during the Stuart Period. Or, 

Q. Why did the first two Stuart Kings (James I and Char- 
les I) quarrel -with their Parliament? Or, '■! i 

Q. Describe the questions at .issue in the constitutional string^ 
gle between the Stuarts and their Parliaments in the 17th ceiu 
tury.? . 

CAUSES OP THE STRUGGLE i . ! 

• ■ The causes of the struggle betvveen the Stuart Kings and thdib 
Parliaments or the questions at issue during the. 17th century strug|^6 
may. be briefly. described as follows:-:- . 

I: Theory of Divine Right of Kings. The Stuafts preached the 
theory of Divine Right of Kings, i.e., they y^ere.Jhe representative ofi 
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God on earth and they were not responsible for their actions or poli- 
cies to the Parliament and the people. They said that they were res- 
ponsible to God alone and were above law and criticism of the peo- 
ple, and the Parliament. They said that their will was law and that 
the people or the Parliament had no power to discuss or question 
their actions and policies. Their doctrine of Divine Right of Kings 
was looked upon by their subjects as a declaration of war against 
their rights and liberties. The people and the Parliament openly said 
that the King had no power to impose taxation without the consent of 
the Parliament which represented the people. A^in, they said that the 
King could not imprison people without due trial. The Stuart Kings 
claimed that the Parliament had no power to grant them money which 
they could raise on their own account. Such ideas of the Stuart 
Kings led to the serious resentment of the people and rendered strug- 
gle with Parliament inevitable. 

2. Religious Troubles. The religious question assumed a very 
jserious and threatening aspect. The question of religion created a 
delicate and difficult position. .T^e Stuart Kings who were zealous 
Caffiolics wanted to force their own religious views on the people 
Against their wishes. They persecuted the people for the simple rea- 
son that they did not follow the wishes of their sovereigns in religious 
matters. The Stuarts wanted to restore Roman Catholicism and be 
the head of the Church but it was strongly opposed by ffie people 
And the Parliament. The Puritans were supreme in the House of 
Commons, and they hated the Catholics very much. The Puritans 
could not tolerate the extremely favourable attitude of the Stuart 
Kings towards the Catholics. Besides, Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bupf. who was for some years Charles I’s most trusted adviser in 
religious matters, was a bitter foe of the Puritans. 

3. Stucai enmity towards the Puritans. The Puritans formed the 
majority in the House of Commons, as such they were naturally op- 
posed to James I and Charles I who supported the Anglican Church. 
TTie Puritans were never prepared to yield to the wishes of the Par- 
liament. Charles 1 had in Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury, his i 
trusted friend whose policy was strongly anti-Puritan and who was the 
most dangerous enemy of the Puritans. 

4. Purse and Power. The control of the purse lay in the Par- i 

liament and each time the King made a demand for the grant of i 

money, the Parliament made a corresponding demand for more 
power. This led to embitterment between die two. The finaprial 
■question created a great gulf between the King and the Parliament. I 

The King felt humiliated whenever he made a demand for money. I 

5. King’s Favourites Misused Powers. Each Stuart king had his 

{favourites to whom undue favours were shown but they misused the ' 

favours by using them for their selfish ends and thereby caused harm ! 

ito the people. The people, thus, hated dieir favourites. For instance I 

James 1 had his favourites in Buchinghnm and Francis Betan. But ! 

thjgf were most unpopular among the people. They were tools in the 
King’s hand and took no interest in the people’s welfare. They were 

the agents of the King. 
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6. Arbitrary Rule of the Stuarts. The Stuarts ruled the country 
arbitrarily and unconstitutionally, imposed taxes without the sanction 
of the Parliament, and imprisoned persons without proper trial. They 
did not care for the law of the land and ruled according to their own 
sweet will. They exerted their own will in all matters and paid no 
heed to the views and wishes of the people and the Parliament. 

7. Illegal Claims of the Stuarts. They raised money by illegal 
rneans like monopolies, benevolences, forced loans, sale of offices, 
titles, etc. They said with an air of pride that the ministers and the 
judges were tteir servants and they must carry out their will. The 
ministers and judges could not act freely for they were mere tools in 
the hands of the Stuart ICings. They claimed the use of suspending 
and dispensing powers and thus they tried to put out of operation the 
laws that had been passed by the Parliament. They exacted illegal 
customs and excise. 

8. James’s claim that his Proclamations had the Force of Laws. 
James asserted that his proclamations were as forceful and legal as the 
laws pass^ by the Parliament. He said that if a person flouted his 
proclamation he flouted (disobeyed) the law of the land and was 
therefore as much liable to punishment as if he violated the law of 
tte country. Those who disobeyed his proclamation were heavily 


9. Weak Foreign Policy. The Stuarts followed a weak foreign 
pohcy to which their Parliaments did not agree. They wanted to 
play into the hands of the French Kings and side with the Catholic 

Spain or France, which their Parliaments thought to be most 
Immiliating. They were the national enemies of Fngland. Generally 
they refused to have friendly relations with the Protestant powers 
^ wanted peace with Spain and also marry his' 
son Oiarles to a Spanish princess but all this was against the wishes 
of the pwple. The Parliament disagreed with Charles’s foreign po- 
licy and later distrusted the King and Queen’s intrigues with the for- 
eign powers. It must be confessed that the foreign policy of 
dunng the first half of the seventeenth century was both inglorious 
and meffective and reflected discredit on the country. 

The differences about the foreign policy created great friction 
between the Parliament and the Stuarts. 

10. Rise of a Powerful Class. The middle class had not as yet 
risen politically and so they had not taken any active part in the affairs 

Renaissance, the Reformation and several 
other mfluen^ led to political awakening among the people. Till 
the end of the fifteenth century, the nobles were the leaders of the 
^ple; during the Tudor period and especially in. the Stuart period 
the place of the nobles was taken by Jhe middle class, i.e.. the coun- 

and the lawyers. “The battle of Rng lish ■ 
hberty m the seventeenth century was fought, not so much by fte 
nobl^ as by the people, as by the squire, the merchant and the law- 
yer; ftese were the classes which had developed in Tudor times and it 
was from these classes that the members of the House of Commons 
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wre drawn”. The , people now made up . their mind tp^ tajce active 
interest in the affairs of the State and fight for their political fights, and 
liberties. People became more self-reliant and were eager for' a gfedr' 
ter share in the government of the country, and claim their rights. ' 

11. Absence of Extenud Danger; There was perfect peace in- 
the country and England had no tknger ofi foreign foes. .The Tudor-, 
sovereigns had eslaWished perfect law and, order at home. and. crush- 
ed the "enemies of England abroad. The people were, therefore, free, 
to fight for their rights and liberties. Plots against the English throne ' 
had "finally stopped; the Spanish Armada , had come., to naught; the 
Counter-Reformation had spent its force as far as England was con-,, 
cerned. • • 

■ 12. Defects in the personal character oj the first two Stuarts. The -;, 
greatest source of the Tudors’ strength was .their knowledge : of na- : 
tional sentiment. They knew what the nation wanted ’and how much., 
they could expect from it. They could rightly, feel the pulse of the 
nation. Their strong common sense and unfailing tact helped themto, 
conciliate the nation on all important occasions. The first two Stuart'- 
Kings were ill-suited by their character to deal with their subjects. ‘ 
James was proud- and always boasted of his learning and opeiily ex*' 
pounded the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings. At heart Scots,, 
both James and Charles were entirely ignorant of the ordinary opi- ' 
nions of the ordinary Englishmen. “The Stuart Kings did not pos’-' 
sdss tact and practical wisdom of the Tudors. If they had liked they 
could have avoided the friction with the people and the Parliament, 
but unfortunately they were not wise and practical statesmen, and 
so they offended them in many matters and so often;’’ . The Stuarts- 
never understood English ways and mentality and their open advo- . 
cacy of Divine Right naturally provoked, the English. 

■ 13. The Stuarts were Foreigners. The Stuarts belonging to a for--’ 

eign race possessed less knowledge of English ways. Their sympa- 
thies with the English people were narrower than those of the Tudors 
and they were less intelligent than their predecessors. Charles was 
a. bad ruler. Neither James I nor Charles I was a good judge of 
men whom they ruled. Prof. Trevelyan says, “James knew Scotland' 
but not England and Charles knew neither”. Charles could hot 
think clearly and pursued simultaneously many contradictory plans. 
He was obstinate and unable to understand any one else’s -standpoint,- 
he lived in a dream-world of his own. 

Besides all this, the Stuarts were most tactless, they never felt 
the pulse of the nation, they never tried to study the Hamanrlfl and 
teal needs of the people, they never came into touch with the people. 
They lived in their own dreamland and they had no practical experi- 
ence of the stem realities of the world. 

N.B. The above causes made the submissive Parliament; of the 
Tudors assert itself vigorously in the time of the Stuarts., . , ' 

of the Long Struggle. The struggle ended in favo^ of tihe 
mlia matt. The struggle cojt Charles I his life and J^i^- li his 
thmie. The Gtorious Revolution ultimately decided, whsace the soves 
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reientv’ lay i.e.. whether the Parliament or the King was to be the 
suDreine power in the country and rule it. The Revolution settl^ 
once for all that it was Parliament that was to„rule the country, guide 
its policy and mould its destinies. The King was simply to carry out 
the wishes of the nation and to act as an office holder. No person 
could be imprisoned without trial according to the law of the land. 
The king had to forget the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. He 
could no longer override the laws of the land. There was to be the 
'Rule of Law’ in the country — in other words all people, were to be 
judged by the law of the land which was no respector of persons and 
position but which judged a person in the light of his merits. And 
to-day the British Parliament, or, rather, the House of Commons, 
chosen by the votes of nearly every man or woman in the countfy, 
decides what laws are to be made, and how the country is to govern- 
ed. The King could be dismissed if he neglected his duties or attemp- 
ted to rule unconstitutionally. 

Q. How was it that the Parliament so subservient to monar- 
chy in the time of the Tudors, asserted itself so vigorously under 
the Stuarts? 

Ans. Please consult previous answer. 

Q. How would you account for the conflict between the 
King and the Parliament in the seventeenth Century? 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. State Briefly the characteristics of the Stuart Period. 
Or. 

Q. The Stuart period was unique in many respects.” Com- 
ment. 

The following are the characteristics of the Stuart period. (Only 
hints are given here which are to be expanded by the students them- 
selves). 

1. Period of Conflict. The Stuart Period was a period of cons- 
tant conflict between the ifeiing and the Parliament. The Staart kings 
believed in the theory of Divine Right of Kings by which they meant 
that Kings were appointed by God and were answerable for their ac- 
tions, not to their subjects, but to God alone. The people protested 
against the authority of the King. The gave rise to a serious conflict 
in which Charles I had to sacrifice his life and James II had to give up 
his Kingdom by running away to save his life in 1688. At last the 
king had to yield and the supremacy and final authority of the Parlia- 
ment had to be accepted. 

2. Age of Experiment and Research. The age of blind belief 
.and dogmas had disappeared and the age of experiment and re- 
search had taken its place. Reason had become supreme, people 
were inquisitive and they were not prepared to believe in anything till 
it appe^ed to reason. Thus the age of reason became prominent 
and people were not prepared to take anything for granted. 

3. It was the Age of Toleration. The more enlightened anH 
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humanb members of most ecclesiastical or^nisatioiis began to cham> 
pion toleration and thus challenged the right of the State to deter- 
mine the religious worship of its citizens. There was a remarkable 
progress in the domain of religion for it was generally agreed that 
the State had no right to dominate the conscience of its subjects. 

4. Englaiul the Greatest Colonising Nation. England had set up 
its colonies all the world over. It was in the seventeenth century that 
the foundations of the United States, the English West Indies and 
British India were laid. 

5. AMition of Monarchy and the House of Lords. They were 
both abolished, but the people did not like this revolutionary change. 
An experiment was made by the Commonwealth (1649 — 1660) to 
TOle the country without the Monarchy and the House of Lords. The 
Commonwealth failed in the long run and the monarchy had to be 
restored. 



CHAPTER IX 
J.\MES I (1603—1625) 


"He strongly shared the current political doc- 
trine of the Divine Right of Kings, but he lack- 
ed the shrewd Elizabeth’s sense of what was 
practiced.” 

— Ramsay Muir. 

His Accession. James VI of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England as James I of England. He was the son of Mary Stuart. 
Queen of Scots, who had been beheaded by Elizabeth’s orders in 
1587 by taking part in a conspiracy that aim^ at the life of Elizabeth; 
thus James was the great grandson of Henry VII. England and Scot- 
land that had been in a state of hostility for so long a period were 
now ruled by the same King. In England’s struggle with other nations, 
Scotland was a thorn by her side. From this time England and Scot- 
land became friends. The union affected was merely a personal 
union of two Crowns, and the two countries were entirely different 
in matters of law, manners and customs. The time, however, was 
soon to come when the two countries were to unite in one kingdom. 

N.B. The term Great Britain was introduced in 1603, when 
James I was styled 'King of Great Britain.’ 

Q. What do you know about the character of James I? 

Or, 

*1516 Wisest Pool in Christendom’. Is this a correct estimate 
of the character and work of James I? (D.U. 1964) 

Or, 

Form an estimate of the Character of James I and account 
for his unpopularity. (D.U. 1961) 

HIS CHARACTER AHD IDEAS 

Bright Side. He was amiable, kind and peaceful by nature. He- 
was a man of uncommon intelligence and highly developed literary 
testes. In the early years of his reign he was popular and his learn- 
ing and versatile talents won him the love of all but as time passed on, 
he revealed his real nature. He liked hunting as an outdoor sport but 
indoors he loved reading, writing and the company of learned persons. 
He was very learned; he wrote books on theology, on witchcraft and 
against Ae use of tobacco; he loved arguing, and had a shrewd and 
i^dy wit. But all his virtues and merits lost their value and sank into 
insignificance as compared to his defects and drawbacks which made- 
him very unpopular as time passed and led to “his failure as a ruler. 

Dark Side. The Wisest Fool in Christendom. His Unpopularity. 
He was obstinate and conceited and vain of his being a learned man 
He lacked tact and judgment and had no insight into practical affairs. 
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He loved flattery and had a weakness for favourites who proved to 
fee one of the main causes of his unpopularity and failure. His flat- 
terers called him ‘BRITISH SOLOMON’ but in fact he was the wisest 
fool in Christendom. His features were ungainly, his manners coarse 
and his dress and actions undignified, so that aU these things looked 
unkingly in him. His rough and unpolished manners made him ex- 
tremely unpopular. He was extravagant a:nd wasted public money in 
u.'.oless pursuits. He was , obstinate and conceited and did not care 
for public opinion. 

He did not hesitate to employ unfair means to extort money from 
his unwilling subjects. He believed in the theory of ‘Divine Right 
of Kings’ and as such he ruled in the most irresponsible way, levying 
heavy taxes and punishing and imprisoning persons arbitrarily. He 
WU.S timid, indolent, talkative, self-willed, and not open to conviction. 

He never understood the temper and feelings and prejudices of 
the English people. He was a bad judge of men and failed to select 
men of real worth and merit who could serve him ably. He was 
toctless and devoid of all human sympathies. His worst fault was his 
incurable habit of distinguishing between his own interests and those 
■of his subjects. 

His faults and weaknesses made him universally unpopular. The 
most peculiar thing about him was that even though well-read and 
.shrewd, he had no practical wisdom and he lacked that tact and 
judgment that made a man successful in life. He was always found 
boasting of his great learning and wisdom but the fact was that he was 
not a practical man and was devoid of sound common sense and 
judgment. 

He was so cowardly that the sight of a drawn sword made him 
.shudder with fear and he lost the little courage he had. He had a 
■weak character arid: was altogether devoid of those qualities that make 
a person a successful ruler. 


James’s unconstitutional acts and despotic rule had caused great 
offence to the English people and the Parliamerit but there was no re 
volution in the country. In fact they had prepared a way for it to 
place during the reign of his son Charles. The Chief Minister of the 
French King who had a thorough knowledge of James I, said of him 
•that he was ‘the most learned fool in Christendom.’ 

Q. What do yon nuderstand. by the theory of the Divine 
-jwght of Kings? How was it instrumental in overthrowinir the 
Stuart Dynasty? Or, . 


Write a short essay on the theory of Divine Right of Kines 
■or the Stuart Theory of Eingshipi ... 


THEORY OP DIVINE RIGHT OP KINGS 

Th^ry as understood' by. the Stuarts. All the .Stuart Kjugs, from 
JaiMs I to James H, maintained that their power desciended upon 
ttah from G(^ by virtue of their' divine hereditary kinship, arid fiiat 
JWB Dmne Rij^t’ thiB acquired involveid tfae' piwogatiro to ‘dispense’ 
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as they pleased with the ordinary laws and customs of their people. 
They claimed ‘dispensing’ and ‘suspending’ power and maintained 
that the Parliament had no power to grant them money which they 
could raise on their own account. They said that the King being the 
.shadow of God on earth, was responsible to God only for his actions, 
and his subjects could not call him to question for what he did in 
this world. They further said that the King had the power of life 
and death over his subjects for the people lived for the King and not 
the King for the people. As it is atheism and blasphemy to dispute 
what God can do. so it is presumptuous and high contempt in a sub- 
ject to dispute what a King can do. This was the celebrated theory 
of the divine right of Kings. But their theory brought the Stuarts into 
bitter conflict with their Parliament, the representative of the people. 
At its root lay a desire of the Kings to rule despotically as they pleased 
in utter disregard of the laws of the land. But could the nation be 
coerced into continuously submitting to any act of the King, however 
arbitrary it was, with the theory to support his act? The previous 
history of the nation could clearly show that the people had been con- 
stantly trying to bring the kings under Parliamentary control and it 
would not allow them to act as they pleased. This theory filled the 
Stuarts with an exaggerated notion of the prerogative and involved 
them in a life-and -death struggle with the nation. James I always 
irritated his Parliaments by lecturing them on it and thus provoked 
them to resist his demands. 

Theory of Divine Eight in Action 

Janies increased the customs duties on currants without the con- 
sent of Parliament. Parliament protested and would not let go its 
rights to vote taxes. But the judges upheld the King when the ques- 
tion was tried in the Courts of law. Most but not all of the judges, 
under the earlier Stuarts, upheld the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings, i.e., that Kings were appointed by God and were responsible to 
God alone and not to their subjects. It was this that led Charles I 
to impose Ship-Money and raise other illegal taxes and ultimately 
cost him his throne and his head; it was this theory which led James 
II to override the acts of Parliament by his ‘Declaration of Indulgence’ 
which led to the abdication of his throne. The conflict ceased only 
when William III gave up this theory and admitted the power of the 
Parliament to have control over King’s actions and policy. 

Q. What were the main points of dispute and controversy 
or constitutional struggle between James I and his Parliaments. 
Or, 

Q. Describe the relations of James I with his Parliaments. 
Or, 

Q, “James I’s reign is called one long quarrel between the 
King and the Parliament”. Elucidate. Or, 

Q. The first Stuart King ushered in the era of conflict bet- 
ween the King and the Parliament. Describe briefly the causes 
of the conflict between them. 

Arts, James was obstinate and a staunch Catholic. He was 
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proud and tactless and a very poor judge of men. He was the king 
of England but he knew nothing about England and his j^ple. He 
had no sympathy with the feelings, traditions and aspirations of the 
progressive English people. He had no knowledge of the fact that 
the English Parliament was no longer the Tudor Parliament but a 
Parliament which had learnt to assert itself, which had received the 
necessary political training and which was bent upon recovering its 
old rights and privileges and which thus became a supreme body in : 
the country. The circumstances and times had changed but James 
was entirely ignorant of them. 

MAIN POINTS OP DISPUTE AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

STBUGGLE BETWEEN JAMES AND HIS PARLIAMENT 

James’s First Parliament, 1604 — 1611. His first Parliament met 
in 1604 and lasted for seven years. It spent most of its time on the 
legal limits of Parliamentary privilege and royal prerogative. Parlia- ’ 
ment held that it sat of its rights, while the King held that it sat not 
of its right but of his grace. Parliament criticised the king’s unsym- 
pathetic attitude towards the Puritans, and the leniency shown to the 
Catholics. It condemned the King’s right of forbidding the election 
of outlaws or bankrupts and asserted the privilege of Parliament to 
decide about the contested elections; it attacked the grants of privil- 
ege by the king to the trading companies and condemned the ‘Book 
of Rates' issued by James I. The King and the Parliament were 
considering to put the whole financial system on a new footing on the 
contract basis but at the last moment religious and political mis- 
understanding prevented the financial agreement. 

The Parliament made the customary life grant of Tonnage and 
Poundage to James. (It was so called because a certain sum was ^ 
paid on every ton of wine and pound of merchandise imported). But 
James could not practise the severe economy of Eliiabeth, so he tried ■ 
to supplement his income by raising customs duties without the con- 
sent of the Parliament. A merchant called Bate refused to pay the i 
extra duty on currants (dried fruit of a variety of grapes) but the ' 
judges d^ided against him. Encouraged by this, James imposed ' 
extra duties upon a whole mass of other articles as well. These extra 
duties known as ‘Impositions’ were opposed by the Parliamoit. It 
refus^ to grant supplies unless grievances were redressed. James dis- ; 
solved it in 1611. 

Second or Addled Parliament, 1614. Forced by financial needs 
James summoned his second Parliament in 1614 but it also refused to i 
grant supplies till its grievances were redressed. It was dissdved as i 
soon as It met and was called the Caddied Parliament, because it was i 
dis^lved without doing anything. It made no grants nor passed any 


James s Third Parliament, 1621-22. James summoned his third 
wi^mrat m 1621. It criticised James’s fordgn policy and express- 
M its strong disapproval of the marrme negotiations with Spain. It 
to g^t any supplies before the redress of its grievances and 
condemned the Kings granting monopolies. It revived the old 
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weapon of impeachment by impeaching Bacon who was sent for trial 
before the House of Lords. Not satisfied with its strong attitude, the 
King dissolved the Parliament. 

James's Fourth Parliament, 1624-25. James's fourth Parliament 
was a little bit conciliatory because the marriage negotiations with 
Spain had broken. But it did not grant the whole of the supplies 
asked for, and even “that treasurers appointed by the Parliament 
should control the money, and only issue it for the purpose for which 
it had been voted.” It impeached the Lord Treasurer and passed an 
Act declaring the granting of monopolies illegal. This Parliament 
came to a premature close by the death of James I in 1625. 

Achievements of the Parliament in its struggle with James I or 
constitutional gains or the important things done by the Parliament. 
The relations between the King and his Parliaments were not sweet 
and cordial. The Parliament in its long and hard struggle with the 
King extending over twenty years made the following constitutional 
gains: 

1. The Parliament severely criticised the theory of Divine Right 
of Kings as practised and preached by James. The Parliament was 
strongly opposed to this theory. 

2. The Commons revived their ancient right ‘impeachment’. (Im- 
peachment is the act of accusing and trying some big officer of state in 
Parliament or a Sf^ial court meant for this purpose). They impeach- 
ed Bacon for receiving bribes. It impeached Cranfield, Earl of Mid- 
dlesex and Lord High Treasurer of embazzlement (Misuse) of public 
money. Impeachment was a way to exercise control over the execu- 
tive. 

3. It declared monopolies illegal by passing a statute against 
t%S)p. ; 

bf' ; m a int ained its right to control taxation by asserting that the 

hot levy impositions. It was also decided that money- 
should be only issued for the purpose for which it was voted by the 
Parliament. It could not be issued for a purpose other than that for 
which it was voted by the Parliament. 

5. It assert^ that it had the ri^t to discuss all matters of public 
interest like religious policy, domestic policy, foreign affairs, etc. 

6. It maintained its privileges like the freedom of speech, free- 
dom of election, etc. 

Short Noras 

“JAMES’S FOREIGN POLICY” 

James wanted to act as the peace-maker of Europe. (1) He 
made peace with Spain in 1604 and made efforts to conciliate her by 
marrying his son, Charles to the daughter of the Spanish King. Par- 
liament disliked the marriage alliance with Catholic Spain. It ’ so 
happened that the Spanish Princes refused to many James’s son Oiar- 
les. James still disregarding the feelings of the people married his; 
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son Charles to another Catholic princess’ sister of the King of France. 

(2) James I married his daughter, Elizabeth, to Fredrick Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, a strong Protestant, but did not help him 
against Spain, when the Thirty Years’ War in Germany broke out, 
even though he was turned out of his own Palatinate. Parliament 
wanted tcT take the side of Elector Palatine but James did not like 
lo offend Spain and made useless efforts to restore Palatine to his 
son-in-law by a marriage alliance with Spain, but when the marriage 
negotiations failed in 1623, a small and poorly equipped army was 
sent to help the Elector Palatine but it could not affect anything and 
James died in 1625. 

(3) James 1 continued friendly relations with France and after 
flbe failure of marriage alliance with Spain tried to gain the support 
•of France for the Elector Palatine by marrying Charles to the French 
Princess. Charles I was married to Henrietta Maria in 1625. His 
foreign policy which was against the will of the people created a gulf 
between the King and the nation. 

HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE 

After the accession of James I, as many as one thousand Puritan 
cleigymen sent an application to him to secure some facilities and 
concessions from him. The paper which bore the signatures of the 
applicants was referred to as ‘MILLENARY PETITION’. To con- 
sider this application, the King palled a conference known as Hamp- 
ton Court Conference and presided over it. In the conference, 
Puritans’ most important demand was that the office of the bishop 
should be abolish^. James, a believer in Episcopacy, i.e., ‘govermnent 
by bishops’, got enraged at this demand replied: ‘No bishop, no king’. 
TTie King meant that if the Puritans did not want bishops to-day, to- 
morrow they would demand the abolition of the oflBce of tbe-^K^gg^ 
The King who was already infuriated dissolved the Parli«iii|i|. 
salt away the Puritans with a warning. Thus the conferepp^^gHUfi^ 
in nothing. 


GUN-POWDER PLOT, 1605 

James was personally desirous of peace and order in the country 
and he earnestly tried to make up the differences of the Catholics with 
the Crown. But at the same time he realized that it was harmful to 
giant many facDities to the Catholics. This led many Catholics to 
form a conspiracy to blow off the King along with both the Houses of 
Parliament. The plot came to be known as Gun Powder Plot for 
Guy Fawkes was entrusted with the duty of setting fire to the Gun- 
Pbwder e:^ily when the Parliamentarians, tihe Qergy and the Prince 
came to listen to the lecture df the King. The plot could be a suc- 
cess but one of the conspirators wrote to a member of the House of 
Lords not to attend the meeting that day. The letter was presented 
to die King who guessed that something was serious. A Search was 
made and Guy Fawkes was discovered in a Uisder (he House of 
Parliament ready to explode. Guy Fawices mad dihieiir cbtispirators 
mere arrested, tried and executed. 
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Pilgrim Fathers. After the accession of Jatiies I, the Purity 
tried their best to secure some facilities from him which the King 
denied outright and consequently the Hampton Conference proved a 
failure. Later on. James imposed several restrictioris on the Puritans, 
and they were not free even to perform their religious duties. They 
feared more ferocities at the hands of the King. Some Puritan 
Separatists left England and sailed to settle in Plymouth in a ship 
called May Flower. Many Puritans followed suit. These simple 
God-fearing Puritans, who left England in despair and settled in 
Plymouth, are called Pilgrim Fathers. They were the first colonists, 
in the real sense whose bravery and hardihood inspired others and 
attracted other settlers to lay the foundation of other colonies. It 
was thus that the foundation of England’s colonial empire was first 
laid in the reign of James I. 

OTHER IMPORTANT QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

"Stuart Age is marked by a long conflict between the King and 
Parliament” . Or, "The struggle between the King and Parliament is 
the most important feature of English History in the 17th century 
What were the causes of the conflict and how did it ultimately end? 

"The Stuarts provoked a contest in wluch after several fluctu- 
ations, they were decisively worsted”. State briefly the causes which 
provoked the Parliament and led to the ultimate defeat of the Stucnris. 

“The great event of the Stuart Period was the Struggle bet- 
ween the king and the Parliament". Give briefly the causes of this 
struggle. 

Bring out clearly the main issues in the controversy betweon 
James and his Parliaments. 

How do you account for the change in the attitude of Parlia- 
ment towards the Crown after James I had succeeded Elizabeth. 

What were the reasons for the disagreement of James I with 
his Parliaments! 

"The Wisest Fool in Christendom”. Discuss the wisdotn and 
folly of James I. 

In what way did the power of the Parliament increase and that 
of the Crown decrease in the reign of James I? 

"Though the reign of James I did not witness a revolution, it 
witnessed that loosening of the bonds of sympathy between the ruler 
and the ruled which is often the precursor of revolution." Explain. 

(Hints. — This is true that there was no revolution in the reign of 
James I, but his reign had prepared the way for the revolu- 
tion in the next reign (Charles I). The relations hdd been 
so strained between the King and his subjects that the re- 
volution became unavoidable in the reign of Charles I Wha 
was as bad and unfit as his father James I), 



CHAPTER X 

CH-\RLES I (1625—1649) 


“Of no iireat ability himself, he {Charles I) 

Licked the ability to recognise it in others, giv- 
ing Ms confidence to men because he liked 
them and not because of their wisdom." 

— ^Vernon Simms. 

Hit Accession. Charles I ascended the throne in 1625 on the 
death of his father James f. He was a youngman of twenty-five at 
The lime of his accession. 

His Character. Bright Side. Charles 1 had some advantages 
over his father. Charles was handsome, dignified and courteous. He 
was really good and pious in many ways. He was a thorough gen- 
tleman. His piety and devotion to his wife and children, his love of 
art, painting and good literature, won for him the attachment and 
admiration of those who came into personal contact with him. He 
was a tender husband and father and a man of spirit and courage. 
In private life he was all that a gentleman should be. 

Weak Side of his Character. But he had grave faults as a ruler. 
He was a poor judge of men and failed to understand the aspirations 
and traditions of his subjects. He was proud and very reserved. He 
■was obstinate and never open to conviction; he stuck to his own guns 
even though he knew that he would come to grief. He was never 
well-advis^ surrounded as he was by worthless counsellors and 
friends and favourites like Buckingham, Laud, Maria Henrietta and 
others. He was unlucky to have a French wife who was a Catholic 
and cared nothing for England and her people. The King and &e 
"Queen had no sympathy with the feelings and aspirations of their 
people for as foreigners they could not understand En^ish ways,, 
■views and mentality. He was a poor financier and was always in 
need of monev. He lived in a dreamland of his own, he had no 
practical experience of the world and never appreciated the view- 
point of others. 

Like his father he believed in the Divine Right of Kings and 
was never willing to work in co-operation with the Parliament. 

Charles who had many good qualities in private life proved a 
hopeless failure as a King. He never cared for puUic opinion. This 
brought him into serious conflict with the Parliament. He ruled for 
eleven years (1629 — 1641) without a Parliament which period is bet- 
ter known as ‘Eleven Years’ Tyranny’. His despotic rule, obstinacy 

unsym^thetic nature towards his prople ultimately cost him 
his life. His is the one instance in the history of England who was 
hanged for his serious faults as the ruler of a great country. 
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Q. Describe the foreign policy of the first two Stuarts. Why 
was it a failure under them? 

POEEIGN POLICY OP THE PIEST TWO STUAETS 

Arts. Foreign Policy of James I. Please see previous Chapter. 

Poreign Policy of Charles I 

Wcu- with Spain. The Thirty Years’ War that began in the time 
of James 1 was still going on. Thinking that English people wel- 
comed war with Spain, Charles sent an expedition to Cadiz under Sir 
Edward (Tecil but it proved a failure. 

War with France. Buckingham, a favourite of Charles, quar- 
reled with Richelieu, the French Minister. Charles sent an expedi- 
tion to France under George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in order 
to help the Huguenots (French Protestants) but it failed. The Eng- 
lish people looked upon the failure of the expedition a great national 
disgrace and held Cluirles as well as Buckingham responsible for the 
failure. The nation was already in conflict with the government, the 
failure in France added insult to injury. 

War with Scotland. The Scots were Protestants. The govern- 
ment of the Church in Scotland was in the hands of Presbyters or 
ciders and in those of bishops. Laud and Charles wanted to intro- 
duce the principles of the En^ish Church. There were riots and 
disturbances all over the country and the Scots signed a National 
Covenant by which they took a solemn oath to defend their religion 
at all costs and consequences, Charles wanted to introduce religious 
changes by force of arms. The Scots resisted and the war began bet- 
ween Scotland and England. These are known as the First Bishops’ 
War and the Second Bishops’ War. Charles failed for want of suffi- 
cient men and money. 

Causes of Failure. The foreign policy of England during the 
first two Stuarts was a sad failure: the policy was inglorious and in- 
effective and the failure of that may be ascribed to the following 
causes: — 

1. No Standing Army. James 1 and Charles I possessed no 
standing army and consequently there was no force behind England’s 
diplomacy. 

2. Popular Opinion in England Against Foreign Policy. The 
Parliament was strongly opposed to the foreign policy of the first two 
Stuarts. Popular opinion in England was hostile to the foreign policy 
of James I who was anxious to secure friendship of Spain. Equally 
■sad was the fate of the foreign policy of Charles I. The Commons 
attacked his foreign policy. His foreign policy was weak and inglo- 
rious and consequently En^nd lost all position and prestige in for- 
eign affairs during the rest of his reign. 

3. Parliament Gave no Money for War. The Parliament gave 
no money to James I and Charles I to prosecute the war for it seriously 
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differed with him in matters of foreign policy. Their foreign policy 
was weak and that of undue dependence upon others which made 
Endand a tool in the hands of others. The Parliament and the peo- 
ple" were thus opposed to their views and their line of action. 

4. Strioiis Drawbacks in the Character of the Two Stuarts. Last 
but not least, the failure of the foreign policy was in a large measure 
due to the character of the two rulers. James I was timid and in- 
decisive. Charles I was vacillating, obstinate, intriguing, unable to 
lead nor to be led. Always in want of sincerity, he was always play- 
ing a game with his men. Never a man so fallible believed so hon- 
estlly in his infallibility. 

Q. Describe the relations of Charles I with his Parliaments. 
Or, 

Q. Mention the circnmstances which led to the meeting of 
the Long Parliament. . . Describe its measures, i.e., its work and 
importance. 

CHARLES’S PARLIAMENTS 

First Parliament of Charles /, 1625. Charles I summoned his- 
first Parliament in 1625 to ask for grants for the prosecution of 
the Spanish War. The Parliament showed an uncompromising spirit 
and refused to sanction any substantial grant (it granted £140,000 
which was only one-tenth of the amount which was actually required 
for the prosecution of war) unless Buckingham, the King’s favourite 
minister, was dismissed; The Parliament also attacked the King’s 
lenient policy towards the Catholics. It granted him Tonnage and 
Poundage only for a year. Enraged at its demand for the dismissal 
of Buckingham, Charles I dissolved it the same year (1625). 

Second Parliament of Charles I, 1626. Charles continued war' 
with Spain and sent an expedition to Cadiz which proved an utter 
failure. Faced with an urgent need of money, he called his second 
Parliament in 1626. This Parliament proved as uncompromising as the 
first. The opposition was led by Sir John Elliot, who wanted Buck- 
ingham to be impeached for his inefficient organisation that had led 
to the disaster of the English fleet at Cadiz. Charles who was anxi- 
ous to save Buckingham refused to agree to his impeachment and dis- 
solved Parliament in 1626. 

Third Parliament of Charles I, 1628. After he had dissolved his 
Second Parliament Charles tried to collect money from the people by 
following the poHcy of ‘forced loan’. Even his policy of ‘forced 
loan’ did not bring (Charles sufficient money and he cdled his third 
Parliament in 1628. The Commons before granting supplies presented 
the Petition of Right which declared the recent acts of the King ille- 
gal. The main clauses of the Petition of Ri^t (1628) were: 

. (I) The loans and taxes levied without Paiiiamant and (2) all 
arbitraiy mprisonments without cause shown wete declared illegal. 
t^).?tJE9*W6 :the billetii^ of soldiers on private blouses and (4) 
I^faibited tha exerc^ of inartial law in peaqe, The king , had 
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to yield and accept the Petition of Right. The Commons granted 
supplies and the first session ended in their complete victory. Tn 
1629 it met again for the second session. The King, though he had 
accepted the Petition of Right, continued to levy Tonnage and Pound- 
age. (It had been granted to him for one year only. Thus it was a 
violation of the Petition). The Commons attacked the policy of the 
King and voted that all who introduced innovations in religion or 
paid Tonnage and Poundage without Parliamentary sanction were 
traitors and betrayers of English liberties. For eleven years 1629 — 
1640 he ruled without a Parliament. 

The Short Parliament, 1640 (April-May). The interference of 
Charles in Scottish Church led to the outbreak of the Bishop’s Wars. 
To conduct the wars against the Scots, Charles was in urgent need of 
money. He called the Short Parliament for this purpose. The Par- 
liament refused to grant supplies before redress of grievances. The 
King dissolved it. It was called the Short Parliament because it was 
dissolved only after a few weeks of its meeting. From 1629 to 1640 
the King ruled without a Parliament. He called the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640. It was the fifth and the last Parliament of Charles. 

The Long Parliament, 1640. The Short Parliament had refused 
to grant Charles supplies to conduct the Bishop’s Wars, The Second 
Bishop’s War had proved very disastrous and the King was in urgent 
need of money to meet the expenses of the army. Having no other 
source, Charles was constrained to call the Long Parliament fl640 — 
1660) to grant him supplies. This was Charles’s fifth and last Parlia- 
ment. The most famous members of the Parliament who made an 
undying name in history were Hampden, Pym. Vane. Selden, Holies- 
and Cromwell. 

Its Work and Importance. Its Measures and Reforms, (a) Ex-' 
edition of Charles’s agents of Tyranny. Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(afterwards made Earl of Strafford) was Charles’s chief adviser whose 
system of government was known as ‘Thorough’. By this system he 
trampled down all opposition by force and made the King’s, poiver 
absolute. The Long Parliament charged him with treason and passed' 
a ‘bill of attainder’ by which he was beheaded in 1641. 

Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, a great adviser of Charles iir 
religious affairs, used stern and harsh measures against all those who 
opposed the King’s religious policy. Laud was executed in 1645. ' ' 

(b) Its Remedial Measures. The Parliament next touched the 
arbitrary measures of Charles. 

(i) It abolished the Court of High Commission, the Council of 
the North, the Star Chamber, and other prerogative courts. 

(ii) It upset the unconstitutional decisions of the judges. 

(iii) It declared Ship Money, Tonnage and Poundage, and the 
new impositions illegal. 

(iv) It passed a Triennial Act. enacting that not more than three 
years should pass without a meeting of Parliament. . 
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iv» It deprived the King of his favourite weapon of a dissolution 
torcing on him a law that the existing Parliament should not be dis- 
^olved without its own consent. 

The King had no other alternative but to accept all these mea- 
Mires as he had no party to support him while his favourite ministers 
had already been removed. He was at the mercy of the Parliament. 
These measures of reform became not only permanent but part of 
the constitution. 

(c) Work on religious side. The Parliament next took up the 
religious question and brought forward a bill, known as the Root and 
Branch Bill, which propos^ to abolish bishops altogether and place 
the control of the Church into the hands of a commission of laymen. 
But this measure did not have the approval of the whole house and 
caused a split. People like Edward Hyde, Lucious Cary and Vis- 
count Falkland strongly opposed this measure and the second read- 
ing of the bill was only carried by a small majority. 

(d) Grand Remonstrance. The Parliament met again in the 
itutumn of 1641. It drew up a long document, called the Grand 
Remonstrance, which contain^ all the evil and illegal deeds of Char- 
les since his succession to the throne. It demanded that only such 
persons be employed ministers as possessed the confidence of the peo- 
ple. At last the Remonstrance was passed by the Commons, though 
by a very narrow majority of eleven. The last measure of this Parlia- 
ment was the Militia Bill which transferred the command of the militia 
from officers appointed by the King to commanders appointed by the 
Parliament. Charles, however, refused to give his consent to this 
measure whereupon the Lords and the Commons ordered that it 
should be carried out as an ordinance of Parliament. Parliament 
then presented the Nineteen Propositions to Charles, the effect of 
which would have been to make him a ruler in name only. This 
measure completed the rupture between the King and Parliament and 
the King set up his standard at Nottingham as a signal that Civil war 
had begun. 

Importance. The work of the Long Parliament is very impor- 
tant in the history of England. It ended the arbitrary rule of the 
King and forced him to part with his confidential councillors. Its 
remedial measures once more restored constitutional government in 
England. The abolition of the arbitrary courts weakened the power 
^)f the King and secured liberty and freedom to the people which 
had been completely destroyed by the Stuart monarchs. The King’s 
•obstinacy and lovfc of power reallv resulted in the Civil War ' which 
secured the supremacy of the people once for aU. Th« work of the 
Long Parliament shows that it commanded full confidence of the 
^ple who were very eager to do away with the arbitrary rule of 
Charles. 

Narrate the circumstances that led the Third Parliament 
^ Ohules I to draw up the Petition of ( 1828 ). What were 
its chief clauses. Discus its constitutional significance. 
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THE PETITION OF RIGHT 
Circumstances Leading to the Petition of Right (1628) 

1. Charles was proud, obstinate and a thorough believer in the 
Divine Right of Kings. He made promises with his Parliament and 
people but never kept them. 

2. Foreign Policy of Charles was a sad failure. He was forced 
to send an expedition to La Rochelle under Buckingham to help the 
French Protestants (called Huguenots) who had been attacked by the 
French King. The expedition proved a failure, the Huguenots sur- 
rendered to the French Government. This offended the Parliament 
and the people. 

3. The Parliament and the people disliked the King's unscrupu- 
lous favourites especially Buckingham. 

4. Charles needed money but his second Parliament refused to 
grant him any money till he improved himself and redressed its grie- 
vances. 

The House of Commons, with Sir John Eliot at its head, accus- 
ed Buckingham (a great favourite of Charles) of wasting money, neg- 
lecting the interests of the country and abusing his powers and want- 
ed to impeach him but Charles dissolved Parliament to save Buck- 
ingham. 

5. Since his second Parliament had refused to grant him money, 
he decided to make use of illegal ways to raise money. He began to 
raise money by ‘forced loan’, a way which was noted by all. Respect- 
able persons were imprison^ (five Knights who refused to pay the 
forced loans were imprisoned and Darnell was one of them) and 
ordinary people were seized and forced to serve as soldiers. Then 
he resort^ to ‘bUIeting’, i.e., people were required to provide free 
food and shelter to the soldiers. To make the people more angry, 
the disputes between soldiers and civilians were not tried in the ordi- 
nary courts of the land before a judge and jury but by a military 
court headed by a military officer. Even the ordinary courts of the 
land were subservient to the King; the judges did what the King 
wanted them to do. Such courts could never be depended upon for 
justice. In spite of all unconstitutional means Charles could not get 
the money he wanted. 

6. To meet his financial needs, Charles called his Third Parlia- 
ment in 1628. The members of the Parliament would not grant him 
any money till he promised to carry on the government of the coun- 
try according to the law of the land. They were determined to check 
the King’s encroachment on the rights and liberties of the people. 

The Parliament Drew up the Petition of Right (1628) with the 

Following Clauses: 

1. The levying of taxes or ‘loans’ by the King without the con- 
sent of Parliament was illegal. 

2. All arbitrary imprisonment of free men without cause shown 
was illegal. 
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3. There was to be no martial law in times of peace. 

4 There was to be no billeting of soldiers and sailors in private 
citizens (ie.. private citizens should not be forced to provide food and 
shelter to soldiers and sailors). The Petition incorporated the four 
cardinal points— Arbitrary Taxation, Arbitrary imprisonment. Martial 
Law and Billeting. Charles hesitated to give his consent to the Peti- 
tion but he had no other alternative but to yield for he needed money 
very badly. The Parliament then granted him the supplies. He ac- 
cepted the Petition and promised to abide by its clauses but he deli- 
berately violated every clause of the Petition. 


Its Constitutional Significance. The Petition stands as a great 
landmark in the constitutional history of England. It is a Second 
Great Charter of English liberties, the first was the Magna Carta and 
the third Bill of Rights. This great constitutional document limited 
the powers of the king and put definite checks on them so that the 
rights and liberties of the people of England might be safe. It depri- 
ved arbitrary government of illegal powers. This is true that Charles 
I levied Tonnage and Poundage and violated other articles of the 
Petition of Right, and ruled the country most arbitrarily between 
1629—1640 but he had to pay for these violations with his life which 
was a very heavy price. No sensible person could have behaved so 
rudely and foolishly and risked his throne and life but as Ul-luck 
would have it, he had inherited from James I (his father) a^ love of 
arbitrary power and exalted notions of the power and prestige of a 
King. He considered himself justiSed in using any naeans to defend 
and maintain his royal prerogatives. It is really a pity that he had 
to sacrifice tfimself for his foolish and false notions. Had he been a 
little tactful and less obstinate and conceited, he could have saved him- 
sdf from the gallows. 


Q. What do yon understand by Charles’s Eleven Years’ 
Tyranny? Who were the chief agents of his Tyranny? What 
was the grand Remonstrance? 


THE ELEVEN YEARS’ TYRANNY OF CHARLES I OR HIS 
ABSOLUTE AND PERSONAL RULE OR HIS UNPARLIAMEN- 
TARY GOVERNMENT 1629—1640 

Objects of the Tyranny. Main object of Charles was to make 
himself independent of the Parliament and then rule the country as 
he liked. To achieve this he decided to amass large wealth. 

Secondly, he wanted no one to interfere with his policy an4) ac- 
tions. There should be none to question his authority and stand in 
the way of his absolute sway. 

His unconstitutional acts or his despotic and arlbitr^y rule may' 
be described as follows; — 

1. He broke aU the provisions of the Hetitioh of Right, dissolv- 
ed the Third Parliament and imprisoned its leading members, includ- 
iofig Eliot. Eliot died in prison after fh^ years. 
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2. In the affairs of the government Charles followed the advice 
of ’Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford. Wentworth in- 
troduced a scheme of government called ‘Thorough’ the object of 
which was to establish a military despotism by means of a strong 
.standing army. 

3. He collected money by illegal taxes, benevolences, monopolies 
iind such other unlawful devices. 

4. He exacted tonnage and poundage and imposed heavy fines 
on those who broke the long-forgotten Acts of Parliament. He im- 
posed fines on holders of property worth £40 a year who had neg- 
lected to get themselves knighted. 

5. He imposed a tax called “Ship-Money'. It was opposed by 
the people under John Hampden, but to no use. Of all the taxes 
le\ied by Charles, the most hated was that of Ship-Money. In the 
early times it had been the custom to call upon the people living near 
the sea-coast to provide ships for the protection of the coast of Eng- 
land. To revive this old and forgotten custom. Charles first called 
upon the people living near the sea to pay the Ship-Money and in 
the following year people living in Inland countries were also re- 
quired to pay the same tax. The people of the Inland countries 
■objected to this but the King paid no heed to their protests and en- 
treaties. The King’s obstinate attitude created strong resentment 
among the people. • 

6. In the affairs of the Church, Charles followed the advice of 
Laud, who was raised to the post of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He enforced ceremonies hateful to the Puritans and tried to put them 
down but he treated the Roman Catholics with great leniency. Those 
clergymen who refused to follow the religious policy of Laud were 
expeUed from posts. Fine, exile, imprisonment, dismissd, etc., were 
the means by which Charles and Laud imposed their religious policy. 
Laud tried to crush Puritanism with the help of the Court of Star 
Chamber and High Commission. Laud’s religious policy was greatly 
responsible for driving Englidimen into the paths of revolution. 

Arbitrary Courts of Charles 

He imposed heavy fines arbitrarily, put men into prison with 
the help of his arbitrary courts. The Court of Star Chamber punished 
political offenders, the High Commission Court punished those who 
opposed Laud in his religious policy and the Council of North, whose 
president was Wentworth, made King’s rule absolute in Northern 
England. These Courts worked as engines of oppression. The fact 
is that the Eleven years’ Tyranny prepared the way for the Great 
Civil War of 1642 and a great contest became inevitable in which 
Charles was doomed to lose his all. 

THE SUPPORTERS OP CHARLES’S ABSOLUTISM— WENT- 
WORTH AND LAUD 

Wentworth. Charles had three advisers — Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(Earl of Strafford), Laud and Weston. Wentworth was the chief ad- 
viser of Charles in civil matters. 
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Wentworth's aim was to make Charles quite independent of Par- 
liament. At first he was a critic of the King’s policy but he deserted 
his own friends and joined the Court Party. The grateful king rais- 
ed him to the peerage in 1628. He advis^ the King to maintain a 
strong army to cru.sh opposition with a strong hand. He was for 
seven*^ years* (1633 — 1640). The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His sy.s- 
tem of government was known as “Thorough’ because it aimed at 
trampling down all opposition and to secure efficiency by using all 
sorts of methods — however crude and rough. His reign has been 
described by some as one of terror. “He aimed at protecting the 
royal prerogatives and organising despotism into a system.” In 1641 
the Long Parliament charged him with treason, passed a bill of At- 
tainder against him and he was sent to the gallows. His last words 
were: 

“Put not jour trust in Princes, 

Nor in the sons of Man. 

For in them. 

There is no salvation.” 

He meant to say that people on the earth are all ungrateful and 
we must not trust them. 

Laud. Laud was the friend of Wentworth and became the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1633.' He was a man of vast learning and 
wonderful energy. He made many changes* to please the Catholics, 
thus offending the Puritans. He used the Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission for punishing those who opposed his religious 
policy. Clergymen who refused to follow his rdi^ous policy were 
ruthlessly driven away from their posts and it is said that three man 
had even their ears cut off for writing pamphlets against Laud’s Church 
policy. His oppressive church policy was to a very great extent res- 
ponsible for preparing the way for the Civil War or the Puritan Re- 
volution as it was called. Laud was accused of treason and a Bill of 
Attainder was passed against him by which he was executed in 1645 
just four years after Wentworth. It was to a very great extent the 
religious policy of Laud that inflamed the temper of the opposition 
and prepared it for the great civil war. 

N.B. T^e Bill of Attainder charged a person with high treason, 
did not judge him according to the merits of the case, 
gave the accused no opportunity of defending himself. 
The accused was sent to the gallows unheard and unde- 
fended. 

The Bill of Attainder to be effective had to receive the royal 
asMnt alone. If it was given, the accused had to meet death without 
being given an opportunity to defend himself. 

In a Bffi of Impeachment the accused was given an opportunity 
to defend himself and the royal assent alone was not enough to send 
him to the gallows. He could be heard in self-defence. 

THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641 

The Grand Remonstrance also called the solemn Remonstrance 
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was the famous document drawn up by the Long Parliament on Nov- 
ember 22. 1641 A.D. It clearly made a mention of all the evil deeds, 
illegal actions of Charles I from the beginning of his rule. It also 
laid down a programme for the future. 

It made two immediate demands: 

1. The king should appoint only those persons as ministers whia 
are approved by the Parliament. 

2. The King should not interfere with the religious matters of 
the country and that a synod of Divines should look to the affairs of 
the Church. 

In effect the Parliament claimed sovereignty both in Church and 
State but the king was not prepared to part with his powers and pre- 
rogatives. This led to a serious clash between the King and the Par- 
liament. The King charged five members of the House of Commons 
(including its leaders Pym and Hampden) with high treason. He- 
rushed to the House of Commons to arrest them but they had already 
left the House. This made the Civil War inevitable. 

Q. Describe briefly the Puritan Eevolution or the Eebellion 
of the Parliament or the Great Civil War of England from 1642 — 
1649. 

(2- Discuss the causes of the Great Civil War of England. 
(1642). 

CAUSES OP THE CIVIL WAE 

The causes of the great Civil War or the Puritan Revolution have 
been divided into two parts: General Causes and Immediate Causes. 

A. General Causes 

1. Despotic Ride and Civil Oppression of Charles 1. Charles 
ruled the country most despotically with the help of his minister 
Wentworth from 1629 to IWO. This period is rightly known in Eng- 
lish history as ‘Eleven Years’ Tyranny.’ During this period heavy 
fines were imposed on the people through the Court of High Com- 
mission and the Court of Star Chamber and many persons were im- 
prisoned without trial. He ruled without Parliament for eleven years. 
As a firm believer in the Divine Right Theory he ruled as a most ab- 
solute sovereign. During the eleven years there was no Parliament 
in the country and the ^g and his favourite ministers were the sole 
masters of the situation and ruled the country as they liked. 

2. Illegal Means for Raising Money. He got money by reviving 
^e monopolies, by imposing tonnage and poundage, by fines and 
illegal taxes. He imposed heavy fines on the qualified persons who 
did not take knighthood and who broke proclamations and old for- 
gotten laws. 

Charles I also imposed the ‘Ship Money’ tax. It was an old 
tax levied on sea-coast towns to arrange for ships in times of war. 
Qiarles imposed this tax not only upon coast towns but also upon 
inland counties. The prople complained against this tax because it 
was levied without Parliamentary grant. Johi*. Hampden refused to- 
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pa,\' this tax and was arrested. This created great discontent in the 
country and the people were so much excited that they were prepared 
to go any length against the king. 

N.B. John Hampden, a member of the House of Commons, was 
brave enough to challenge that the ‘Ship-Money’ tax was 
illegal. He" was a man of very great ability, very great 
power of persuasion, keen intelligence, ripe learning and a 
character pure and lovable. 

3. Ordaining Power. Charles I issued frequent proclamations 
(the proclamations had the force of law) with the help of his Council 
and enforced them through the Court of Star Chamber. The Court 
of Star Chamber was a powerful instrument of oppression in the hands 
of Charles. The King could indulge in any illegal act and arbitrary 
measure with the help of this Court. 

4. Harsh Religious Policy of Charles /. He favoured the Catho- 
lics alone and was very harsh to others, specially the Puritans and 
the Presbyterians. He tried to enfoce his own religious views upon 
the people and this brought him into serious clash with the people and 
the Parliament which consisted of majority of Puritans. Laud, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the King’s favourite used the Courts 
of Star Chamber High Commission to inflict severe punishments on 
those persons who refused to follow the king’s religious views. The 
King was a staunch Catholic but all people were not prepared to be 
Catholics. It caused general discontent throughout the country. 
There was thus a serious conflict between the King and the Parlia- 
ment on the ground of King’s religious policy. 

5. Lack of Political Insight. Both the father and the son (James 
1 and Charles I) lacked political insight. They were tactless and fail- 
ed to understand the trend of times and the pulse of the nation. 
They did not know when to remain firm and w;hen to yield to the 
popular will and the Parliament. They did not possess breadth of 
vision and a sympathetic mind that could attract the people towards 
them. 

Their lack of political insight combined with their unwise religi- 
ous policy and autocratic principles of government made them extre- 
mely unpopular. They had failed to see that a strange awakening of 
national consciousness had taken place in England after the defeat of 
the Armada and by the time Charles I ascended the throne this feel- 
ing had become deeply rooted among all the classes of the nation. 
If James and Charles were politically wise they should have made 
compromise with the Parliament and carried on the government of 
jthe country in a spirit of mutual co-operation and acted on &e policy 
Jof ‘give and take.’ 

B. Immediate Causes 

1. Grand Remonstrance. The Parliament had drawn up the 
Grand Remonstrance which set forth the King’s illegal actions and 
artatrary measures in which he had been indiflging from the be^- 
ning his reign. Ihe Parliament also made two immediate demands 
— "(i) Ihe King can appoint only those ihinisters who are approved 
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the Parliament; (ii) The King's interference in religious affairs of the 
people is an encroachment on their rights and liberties and that there 
should be a s>nod cl divines for the reform of church. This enraged 
the King and he assumed a strongly revengeful attitude. 

2. Kifr/s attempt to arrest five members of Parliament, A little 
before certain Royalist bishops had been imprisoned by the House of 
G.>mmons. The king took it as a great personal insult. To a\'enge 
this the King impeached those members of Parliament, five in num- 
ber. who had taken the most active part against the said Royalist 
bishops. Charles entered the House of Commons to arrest these 
members but they had already escaped. This was a fatal blunder 
that Charles could commit. The Commons took it as an insult of the 
House and strongly resented the King’s action. There was wide- 
spread discontent against the King in the country. 

3, Kings refusal to agree to the Militia Bill. A rebellion broke 
out in Ireland and had to be put down. The Parliament did not wish 
that the army should be led and controlled by the King. A Militia 
Bill was introduced in the Parliament according to which the army 
was to be controlled not by the King but by the Parliament. The 
King did not agree, it enraged the Parliament and it began to 
thirdc seriously of the war with the King. The Parliament still wanted 
to avoid war and so it offered certain terms to Charles for that pur- 
pose. Charles refused to accept these terms, brought mercenary sol- 
diers into England and set up his standard at Nottingham as a signal 
for war. The Civil War began in 1642. 

Parties. The North and West the Roman Catholics, the country 
gentry, with their retainers and servants were for the King. They 
were called the Cavaliers because they were horsemen or gentlemen 
and were knowm for their finery and gallantry. The South and East, 
the Puritans and the industrial and trading classes (who were gene- 
rally rich) supported the Parliament. They were known as the 
Roundheads b^use they wore their hair short. 

The Royalist forces were commanded by the King, his nephew 
Prince Rupert, a brilliant cavalry leader and Falkland. The Parlia- 
mentary forces were under the command of Essex, Hampden, Crom- 
well and Fairfax. 

The Great Civil War is divided into two parts — ^First Civil War 
1642—1646, Second Civil War 1646—1649. 

EVENTS OP THE FIRST CIVIL WAR 1642—1646 

1. Battle of EdgehilU 1642. It was a bloody but indecisive con- 
flict though the king had some advantage over his opponents. The 
King’s soldiers were better disciplined and Prince Rupert, in com-^ 
mand of the Royal Aritiy, was a bom cavalry leader, 

2. Battle of Chalgrove, 1643. The King’s army won the victory 
and Hampden, a Parliamentary general, was killed. The same year 
tlie First Battle of Newbury was fought which was indecisive but the 
King had some advantage. 
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The RoNuHst success did not last King for Oliver Cromwell, the 
ablest and most successful leader of the Parliamentary forces, soon dis- 
cmereJ the defects of the army. By the Self-Denying Ordinance 
passed b\’ Parliament, all Parliamentary commanders had to resign 
except Cromwell, and he set himself to carry out reforms. He soon 
raised a well-disciplined army known as the ‘’New Model Army.’ 
Cromwell's soldiers were call^ the Ironsides (because their sides were 
as strong as iron). They soon turned the tide of events. Besides, to 
strengthen its forces, the Parliament asked help from the Scots, to 
which they agreed. By the Solemn League and Covenant England 
agreed to adopt presbyterianism and the Scots agreed to give help. 

3. Battle of Marston Moor, 1644. Cromwell and his brave sol- 
diers Ironsides completely defeated the royalist army. 

4. Battle of Naseby, 1645. It was the most decisive battle 
where the entire Royalist and Parliamentary forces met on June 14, 
1645. The Royalists were completely routed with no hope to reco- 
ver their position. Thousands of the Royalists were taken prisoners 
and all their guns, ammunition and weapons of war were captured. 

5. Second Battle of Newbury, 1645. The King’s forces were 
defeated. They suffered great losses and their war material was cao- 
tured. 

6. Battle of Naseby, 1645. The Royal army suffered a crushing 
defeat at the hands of Parliamentary leaders like Cromwell and Fair- 

XaX* 

• defeated at several places and 

in 1646 Carles, thoroughly defeated and disappointed on all sides 
surrei^ered himself to the Scots who handed him over to the Eng- 
lish Parliament for a large sum of money. 


THE SECOND CIVIL WAR 1646—1649 

no! undCT guard and detained a prisoner in his own 

palace. Differences arose between the Parliamentary leaders as to the 
th The Presbyterians and the Independents who 

formed the two mam parties m the Parliament differed from each other 
on the pomt of treatment to be meted out to Charles. The Presbv- 
such^hr^tc^ in favour of restoring Charles to the throne by placii^ 
fmfj ‘o misgovern if 

him of the throne and 
action against him. Seeing this state of affairs Charles 

pSSr. “ ““ kept r dS 

Charles entered into a secret agreement with the Scots hv 'w;ThVT> 

ss-'pS Jr 3 1 s 
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def?ated the Scots and the followers and supporters of Charles at 
Preston and Warrington in 1648. All England was now at the mercy 
of the New Modef Arm\' with Cromwell as its chief Commander. 
The Army wanted to waste no more time in negotiating with the King 
and the Parliament and finish things once for all by punishing Charles 
for his intriguing activities. The army turned one hundred and forty 
three Presbyterian members out of the House of Commons by means 
of an armed force under Colonel Pride. This incident, i.e., forcible 
ejection of the Presbyterians is known as Prides’ Purge. After this, 
the remaining members of the Long Parliament known as the Rump, 
brought Charles before a High Court of Justice which was specially 
created for his trial. The King was tried, found guilty of treason and 
condemned to death. After this mock trial Charles was executed on 
January 30. 1649, outside his palace of Whitehall in London. 

Opinions are different about the justice or injustice on the execu- 
tion of Charles. There was no wisdom in the decision of the Puritans 
to send Charles to the scaffold. 

Q. (a) Describe the factors and circumstances that led to 
the ultimate victory of the Parliament over the Royalists in the 
Civil War. (b) Also describe the results of the Revolution or 
the effects and Constitutional significance of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. Or, 

Q. Why did King Charles I fail in the Civil War? Or, 

Q. How would you accotmt for the success of the Puritan 
Revolution? How did it effect the future constitution of the 
country? 

The Civil War was fought during 1642 — 49 in which the 
Royalits had the advantage over the Parliament at the outset but in 
the long run the cause of the Royalists was doomed to suffer and the 
ultimate victory was won by the Parliament. 

CAUSES AHD CIRCUMSTANCES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ULTIMATE VICTORY OF THE PARLIAMENT 

1. Charles I had Forfeited the Sympathies of his Subjects. Char- 
les was a bad and unsympathetic ruler. He had no respect for his 
promises and the laws of the country. He was always quick to Tnakft 
promises but very slow to perform them and often he did not perform 
them at all. He raised money by illegal ways and levied heavy fines 
for the breach of old and long-forgotton laws and proclamations. 
Charles and his agents (Wentworth, Laud and others) ruled the coun- 
try in the most despotic way. He had established three extraordi- 
nary courts (Star Chamber, Court of High Commission and Council 
of the North) to enforce the laws against his subjects as he liked and 
to punish the people as he directed them to do. The so-called courts 
of justice were in fact engines of oppression. The people had come 
to hate his tyrannical rule and they were anxious to get rid of it. 
He had thus lost sympathies, support and good will of his people. 
Majority of the people sided with the Parliament against the king 
Charles during the Civil War. 
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2. Pdrlhiman hud mure Pfficient Army and Commanders. As 
ojuip-rcd wiih tnc Pariiument. the army and the generals of Charles 
were less ekiciem and ue\oied. Most of them were not true to the 
caa.sc of their master and possessed a mercenary spirit. Persons like 
the Earl of Es-e.\:. Cromwell. .Monchester and Fairfox and others who 
led the Parliamentars forces were men of mature experience, possess- 
ed ellicienl militar}' training and were honestly devoted to their cause. 
More than three hundred members of the House of Commons (with 
a total strength of 475) joined the ranks of the Parliamentary forces 
with e.tceptional zeal for the popular cause. 

3. Parliament had Enough oj Material Resources and Funds. 
The King was constantly in want of money whereas the Parliament 
had good sources of income and never suffered in efficiency for fin- 
ancial rea.sons. The King had no power to impose any tax and even 
if he had imposed one, the people would not pay it for they had no 
sympathy with the cause of the King. The people willingly assisted 
the Parliament with money and other materials for it was fighting 
for the defence of popular rights and liberties. The industrial and 
trading classes had placed all their resources at the disposal of the 
Parliament. All rich men of the country supported the cause of 
Parliament. 


4. The Parliament had Control of the Sea. The Parliament had 
many ships under its control and had hold over several important 
ports and trading centres. All this stabUized the position of the 
Parliament and it served as a great moral and material factor that 
lent gr^t strength to the cause of the people. Control of the Navy 
by the P^liament made any foreign aid to the Royalist cause imprac- 
tirable. Fran« and HoUand wanted to help Charles but thev found 
tnem^lves helpless to do so for the navy was under the control of 
the Parliament and not of the King. 

5. Parliamentary Party joined by the Scots. The Parliament en- 
tered into a treaty with the Scots known as the Solemn League and 
covenant. According to this treaty the Scots promised to &lp the 

* if the Parliament undertook to 

establish Presbyterianism as the State religion in England. It was a 
^0'® on the part of Cromwell. Cromwell with the help 
of the Scottish army defeated the King’s forces at Marston Moor 
and then at fte Second Battle of Newbury. As a result, the King’s 

royalist cause was entirely ruin- 

h^li which S n depended on the Irish 

help wmeh did not prove of much significance. The role played bv 

p^vS ^ «™i, ai 

Civil^'vSr^thf 1“ the beginning of the 

Civil War the Royalists had the advantage over the forces of the 

_ arliament. Cromwell who knew the defects strengthened the army and 
mfused a teh spirit and efficiency in it by introducintf the necessary 
refoims. He organised the Eastern Counties into In asTcSS 
which organised on behalf of the Parliament a new army SS 
Ironsides. (Ironsides means strong and hardy pS^onTwh?s7t£ 
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were like Iron I . To strengthen it still further Cromwell passed the 
Self-Denying Ordinance which introduced two important reforms — 1. 
Incompclent Parliamentary generals were remo\'ed and the commands 
were entrusted to better and more etiicient hands. 2. The New Model 
Armv consisting of well-trained and reliable soldiers W’as formed. 
These reforms enhanced greatly the Parliamentary strength and efil- 
cienc>. Sir Thomas Fairfox a very competent and tried military 
general was placed at the head of the New Model Army, CromwelPs 
military reforms worked a great wonder and the Parliament began 
to win \ictory after \'ictory. ‘‘Parliament had the advantage of a 
very capable, taciful and enthusiastic leader like Oliver Cromwell, 
The New Model or CromwelFs Ironsides formed a powerful force 
and the Ro\al Army was no match for it/" 

7. Parliament had a stronger position. The King lost all dignity 
and respect in his attempt to fight with his own people who were 
struggling for their rights and liberties and save their constitution from 
being destroyed at the hands of a despotic and cruel king. On the 
other hand the Parliament maintained its dignity and high position 
b\’ silling at Wesiniinster and conducting the work of administration 
and legislation as it had been doing before. 

8, The King Committed Serious Mistakes, The king and his 
advisers lost their mental balance and committed serious mistakes in 
the Cv'»iirse of the long struggle. His ignoble efforts to create a gulf 
between the Parliament and the army and to set one against the other 
by igm^ring the larger interests of his country made him behave like 
a traitor to his countr>. He lost the little respect that he had and 
began to be hated by the people. 


EFFECTS OP THE PURITAN REVOLUTION (CIVIL WAR) 

Immediate and Temporary Effects. Immediate or temporary 
eff^ts of the Civil War or the Puritan Revolution may be briefly des- 
cribed as- follows: 

1. news of the execution of Charles I fiUed all Europe with 

Czar of Russia drove away the EngUsh ambassador, 
sure^^^ France. The Protestant princes showed even greater displea- 

2. There was a royalist reaction soon after the King’s death 

Scotland and Ireland where Prince 
Charifcs. son of Charles I, was proclaimed King. Cromwell defeated 
the Royalists both in Scotland and Ireland. 

ecL>t;onTlF°rhS!l^'^°^.f® English people were shocked at the ex- 
ecution of Chades for the nation as a whole did not want to eo to 

mnn-, against him. They never wished the end of^heir 

^ King’s death turned public opinion 

(SuSgate)®'' (Pi^ritans) and in favour of the royal cLse”. 

ed atlh^S courage, patience and dignity that he show- 

ed at the time of the execution strongly roused popular feelings in Ms 
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fa\our. There was a strong reaction in favour of monarchy. Crom- 
well himself said that the execution of King Charles was a ‘cruel 
necessity.’ 


4. After the execution of Charles I the army and the Rump 
(the residue of the Long Parliament) forcibly seized much of the 
land of the supporters and the followers of Charles. 

5. The English constitution broke down. Monarchy was abo- 
lished. It was voted that the House of Lords was “useless and dan- 
gerous and ought to be abolished.” Thus the House of Lords was 
also abolished and a Council of State consisting of forty-one mem- 
bers was set up to carry on the government of the country. The 
Rump did not represent the nation. 

6. The Commonwealth was established. It was an irregular and 
peculiar form of government since there was no monarchy, no House 
of Lords and no House of Commons like before. A Council of 
Stotc consisting of forty-one members had been appointed to perform 
the duties formerly belonging to the King’s ministers. The old order 
of things was quite upset by establishing this irregular system of carry- 
ing on the government. 


7. Mo.st of the members of the Rump and the Council of State 
consisting of fortyone members which had been now set up to carry 
on the gover.nmpt of the country were the same. The entire power, 
therefore, both legislative and executive came to rest in a close oli- 
garchy (government by the few). 


8. The rule of the army was established by Cromwell. It was 
a sort of muitery despotism which took the place of civil tyranny and 
^pression. Cromwell was forced to introduce rule of the sword 
though he had to do so under the force of circumstances. Military 
despotism was as much a failure under Cromwell as the royal tvran- 
ny 01 Cnarles I. 


WnnS ^ described the situation: They abolished the 

murdered the King. In reality 
constitution: and 

all their efforts for the next eleven years to nut anything artificial in 
Its place were hopeless failures. The one realfact left in England was 
this meant the ‘Rule of the Sword’, the worst of aU con- 
m^le tyrannies, however good the men may be who wield the 


Permanent Effects of the Puritan Revolution 

The permanent results of the Puritan Revolution were: 

1. Restoration of Limited Monarchy. 

2. Restoration of Parliament with increased powers. 

3. Restoration of the old Church the control of which was com 

pletely in the hands of the Parliament 

4. Restoration of the confiscated property of the Royalists. 

5. Restoration of the Social Life. 
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For details please study the effects or the Significance of the 
Restoration in Chapter X. 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

Describe the character of Charles L What advantages had 
he over his father? To what extent was his character responsible 
for the threat catastrophe of his reign? 

Sketch the history of the relations between Charles I and the 
Parliament up to the year 1640, laying special emphasis on those as- 
pects of his policy which hastened the Civil War, 

How far was the Eleven Years* Tyranny (1629 — 1640) respori’- 
sible for the Civil War of Charles Ts reign? 

Describe the work and achievements of the Long Parliament, 

Give the causes and effects of the Great Civil War of the reign 
of Charles I, 

(a) How far was Charles I personally responsible for the Great 
Civil War (1642—1649)? 

''The Great Rebellion that began in 1642 was, as it were, brew- 
ing and germinating all through the reigns of James I and his son?* 
(Mowat), Do you agree with the statement — Hints for Answer: 
The causes that were responsible for the Great Rebellion of 1642 had 
their beginnings in the reign of James /. The seeds of these causes 
were sown in the reign of James L They developed and bore their 
fruit in the reign of Charles 1, 

State the causes of the Victory of the Parliament over the King in 
the Great Civil War. 

What part did religion play in hastening the Civil War? 



CHAPTER XI 

THE COM.MOMVEALTH (1649—1653) OR PURITAN 

RULE 

"Cronwell's greatness at home was a mere 
shadow of his greatness abroad.” 

— Clarendon 

{The time during which the throne remained vacant). 

(i) The Rump. 1649— 1653. 

fii) Oliver Cromwell, 1653 — 1658. 

(iii) Richurd Cromwell 1658-1659 (eighteen months). 

( iv ) Clash between Army and Parliament. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND ITS PRINCIPLES 

Thus England became a “Commonwealh” — a form of govern- 
ment in which the power rests with the people for the common or 
public well-being — but. in fact, it was rul^ by the army. 

After the execution of Charles I, the Rump (consisting of the 
remaining members of the Long Parliament) abolished the monarchy 
and the House of Lords and established a Republic or Common- 
wealth. The Rump Parliament made the following announcements 

on February 6, 1649. “ The office of a King in this nation 

and to have the power thereof in any single person is unnecessary 
and burdensome, and dangerous to the liberty, safety and public in- 
terest of the people of this nation and there of ought to be aboished. 

Regarding the House of Lords, the Rump Parliament said that it 
should be abolished because it was useless and dangerous. The 
Rump itself did the legislative work and it appointed a Council of 
State consisting of forty-one members to do the executive work, but 
most of the members of the Council of State were taken from the 
Rump. Tlie Rump ruled for four years, i.e., 1649-1653. Its princi- 
ples were: 

1. Freedom of Speech. 2. No taxation without the consent of 
the Parliament. 3. Government of the people, for the people, by the 
people. 4. Equality. 5. Liberty of conscience. 

EARLY PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
COMMONWEALTH 

Problems and Difficulties at Home. The task before the Com- 
monwealth was very difficult. The masses in England hated the 
Commonwealth. The Anglicans were displeased bwause tifcieir rites 
were abolished and their bishops were deprived of their livings. Dis- 
content prevailed among the Presbyterians because their religious and 
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poIilic.iI programmes remained unfulfilled; more than anything else 
were the dillerences among the ruling party. The Levellers were dis- 
satisfied. 

Suppression of the Mutiny of the Levellers. The Levellers were 
not satisfied with the form of government established in the country 
and wanted a government more ‘democratic' in spirit. They instiga- 
ted the soldiers to rise into mutiny but the mutiny was put down with 
great .severity b> Cromwell. 

Problems and Difficulties Abroad. The Commonwealth was faced 
with equally grave problems and difficulties abroad. The foreign 
rulers refused to recognize the new government of England. Some 
of the dominions and territories of England actually rebelled against 
England and Ireland and Scotland declared Charles IL the son of 
Charles L as their King. Holland was also jealous of England for 
commercial reasons. 

Conquest of Ireland. Ireland favoured the cause of Prince Char- 
les V, son of Charles 1 and threatened England with an Irish inva- 
sion. Cromwell defeated the Irish in the battles of Drogheda and 
Wexfp.rd and reduced them to submission. 

Ci^iiquest of Scotland. The Scots also supported Prince Charles. 
Cromwell defeated the Scottish army at Dunbar in 1650. Charles 
then invaded England with the help of the Scottish army but he was 
defeated by Cromwell at Worcester in 1651. (Ultimately Cromwell 
united Ireland and Scotland with England). 

Deieat of Holland. In 1651 a Navigation Act was passed which 
forbade foreign goods to be brought into England except bv English 
vessels or those of the country which produced the goods. ' This"^ led 
to Dutch War which ended in 1654. The Dutch were defeated who 
accepted the Navigation Act and recognized the supremacy of Eng- 
land on the sea. 

It goes to the credit of Cromwell who ultimately established peace 
and order in the country and reduced to submission all rebellious ele- 
ments. 

Expulsion of the Rump, 1653. Cromwell expelled the Rump 
(the remnant of the Long Parliament) as it did not represent the 
nation and ruled tyrannically. 

government of the Commonwealth had lasted from 164^ — 
1653. At last Cromwell quarrelled with the Rump and drove the 
members out of the House by force. 

Q. Describe what you know about the Protectorate of 
Cromwell (1653-1658). Or, 

Q. Describe briefly the career of Oliver Cromwell with par- 
ticular reference to his policy at home (Home and religions po- 
licy). 

PROTECTOEATE OP CROMWELL (1653—1668) 

Barebone’s or Little Parliament. After the expulsion of the 
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Rump, administration fell into the hands of a Council of Clficers. 
The Council selected a number of Puritans for the purpose of gov- 
erning the counir>. This was called the Little or Barebone’s Parlia- 
ment. Its niemhers were more like saints and did not take any ac- 
tive interest in the affairs of the country. Cromwell did not agree 
with their polic}' and so dissolved it. 

The Instrument of Government — 1653 


The Council of Officers drew up a scheme for the future govern- 
ment of England called the Instrument of Government, It provided: 
(1) England. Scotland and Ireland to be united into one common- 
wealth. (2) There was to be only one Parliament, the House of Com- 
mons, containing four hundred members from the three kingdoms. 
This Parliament was to have all the legislative power. 

It was to meet only once a year. The life of the Parliament was 
three years, i.e.,^ it was to be re-elected at the end of every three years. 
(3) The ex^utive was to consist of the Lord Protector to be assisted 
by a Council of Slate which was to consist of not less than thirteen 
and not more than twenty-one members. The Protector had no 
power to dismiss any member of the Council. (4) A large army was 
to be kept permanently. (5) Toleration was to be extended to all 
^cept the Papists and the Prelatists. (6) Under the Instrument of 
Government, Cromwell was appointed Lord Protector and given the 
executive power. He was also given a fixed minimum revenue with 
which to carry on the government of the country. Cromwell was 
appoints Lord Protector for life. (7) Cromwell could only delay 
annual laws for twenty days. 

Nature of the Instruments 

It had two main aims: 

1 . To give Cromwell a kind of limited monarchy for life; 

2. To prevent a despotic government — The Council of State 
was to act as a check on the Protector and the Protector 
was to control the Parliament. 


Cromwell and his Parliaments: 

Protectorate Parliament. There was a 
thfTn Parliament and Cromwell as to the powers of 

the latter. Cromwell dissolved the Parliament. 

summoned his second Parliament as he 
required money for his foreign wars. 

This Parliament drew up the Humble Petition and Advice. This 
was a scheme of government by which: 

1 . pomweU was asked to take the title of King with the right 
to nomination of his successors; ° 

^ nominate members of a House 

SSent'^^^ empowered to exclude members of the 
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4. A fixed revenue was to be granted for the army, the navy 
and the administration of the country; and 

5. The Papists (Qitholics, i.e., followers of the Pope) were not 
to be tolerated. 

Cromwell refused to accept the title of ‘King’ though he agreed to 
other terms. Cromwell dissolved this Parliament as the Commons 
attacked the Upper House nominated by Cromwell. 

Career and Rule of Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell was bom at 
Hutingdon in 1599. He studied at the Cambridge University but he 
^was not a brilliant student. He was, however, fond of sports and 
other physical activities. He belonged to a land-owning family which 
had occupied a good position for several generations. He spent his 
early years in farming and became a member of the Parliament in 
1628 and was again elected member of both the Short and Long Par- 
liaments in 1640. He was so much disgusted with the despotic and 
non-parliamentary rule of Charles 1 that he seriously thought of selling 
his farm and settling in America, but circumstances did not permit 
him to do so. He took no active part in political life during the 
tyrannical rule of Charles (1629—1640). When the Civil War broke 
out between Parliament and Charles I he felt very much delighted. 
He took a very active part in the Civil War as the most competent 
general on the Parliamentary side. He trained up a body of God- 
fearing soldiers, filled them with intense religious zeal called the new 
Model Army and Ironsides. He gained brilliant success at Marston 
Moor, Jsaseby and Preston. The successes in the Civil War were 
due to his courage, skill and iron determination. After the execution 
of Charles I the real rule of the country was in the hands of Crom- 
well. He conquered Ireland, subjugated Scotland, destroyed the naval 
supremacy of the Dutch and humiliated Spain. He successfully over- 
came the early difficulties and problems of the Commonwealth at home 
and abroad and became Protector in 1653 under the Instrument of 
Government. 

His Home or Interned Policy. He ruled wisely and justly so long 
as no opposition was shown to him and no obstacles were thrown 
in his way. The three kingdoms of England. Scotland and Ireland 
were united for the first time xmder a single Parliament under him 
His first Parliament opposed him in many ways and so he dissolved 
it. He then rul^ as a military despot. He divided England into 
eleven military districts and placed each of them under a soldier with 
the tide of Major General with unlimited powers. He levied taxes 
without the consent of Parliament and turned out judges who critici- 
se his actions and system of government. The Major Generals were 
withdrawn when he summoned his Second Parliament. He was ask- 
ed t^ accept the title of the King hut he refused to do so. 

w i t the b ert-tirigg about mm was t£aFEeTi§Vfe T '- d'ui 
QI his . peoplfi, Ig e wanted to improve their character and raise their 
moral tone in every possible way. This is however to be admitted 
that his domestic policy was despotic and this was unpleasant to many 
out he was never revengeful and had the best interests of the people 
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al heart. The real ditlicukj was that some people had failed to form 
the correct idea of his worth for his ideals were very high and far in 
advance of lime. 

He gave his people peace and order which enabled them to pur- 
sue their*” vocations most peacefully and thus improved their economic 
condition. To give his people equal justice he reformed the law 
courts and removed their grave defects. To wipe off illiteracy and 
ignorance from among his people he founded a large number of 
.schocls and also the University of Durham. Learning and literature 
were encouraged and great writers patronized. To improve the so- 
cial cemdilion of his people he removed evils prevalent in the socie- 
ty and thus raised the social and moral standard of his people. Every 
branch of life even the Church received his full attention for reform; 
a number of church reforms were introduced and the corrupt and 
morally degnided clergy who constituted a menace to the Church 
were removed from their posts. 

In some respects Cromwell's rule was as despotic as that of 
Charles I but siUI there was no revolution in his time. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. Charles was all evil and vice. He was 
all desjMtism and had no good traits of character. Cromwell though 
despot was decidedly a far better ruler than Charles. Cromwell was 
a despot, no doubt, but his despotism was of a far nobler type, since 
he always aimed at the good of his people and the constant motto 
before him was ‘to strive for the well-being of the people.’ Crom- 
well was a great administrator, statesman and patriot and a person 
who had always the good of his people at heart and who did so much 
to improve the condition of his people. 


It has been correctly remarked that his greatness at home was 
a mere shadow of his greatness abroad. It is really true that Crom- 
well’s foreign policy was most vigorous, energetic and successful and 
made England a great power and thus the glory and greatness which 
Cromwell achieved for himself and his country was far greater that^ 
his success and achievement at home. (For this please study his for- 
eign policy in the next answer and it .will help us to know that the 
greatness which Cromwell achieved at home was insignificant as corn- 
para to greatness he won abroad). Some persons consider his home 
policy a failure for he ruled like a military despot and cared neither 
® of the Parliament nor those of his people. He was 

well-intentioned and his ideas were so high and noble that the masses 
were unable to appreciate them. 


His Religious Policy. He was a devout Christian and feared God. 
His two objectives were popular government and freedom of reli- 
gion. A m^ of intense religious feelings, he looked upon all he did 
due to Gods providence. He prepared the ground for religious tol- 
eration. He gave liberty of worship to all religious sects except the 
Catholic^ Practically all the Puritan sects .were tolerated. The ‘So- 
ciety of Friends’ also known as the ‘Quakers’ was founded under him 
and it made a nice contribution to the spiritual life of the country 
Even the Jews were free to worship as they liked and were allowi 
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to return to Encland. He ordered an enquiry to be made into the 
character of clercvmen and turned out those who were vicious or 
in anv way disloyal to the Commonwealth. This was really a great 
service to the cause of Christianty. His desire was to make the peo- 
ple lead strictly pure lives, and as such under him innocent amuse- 
m.cnls like singing, dancing, drawing painting etc., .w'ere forbidden for 
fear of corrupting the people. “Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry” is said to have been the advice he gave to his soldiers. He per- 
.secuted no sect on religious ground. He w^as liberal even in the age 
of persecution. He was sometimes misunderstood for his liberal re- 
ligious views were far in advance of time. 

Q. Give a brief account of the foreign policy of Cromwell. 
Or, 

Q. “The Commonwealth had done something at all events to 
restore the prestige which England had lost in Europe tinder the 
first two Stuarts.” Explain and substantiate. Or, 

Q. The historian Clarendon says, “Cromwell’s greatness at 
home was a mere shadow of his greatness abroad.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. “England was more warlike during the period of the 
Commonwealth than she had been at any other time since the 
Hundred Years’ War with Prance”. Elucidate. Or, 

Q. “Cromwell was not only a militant Protestant; he was 
imperalist.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. “Dazling as its immediate results were, the foreign policy 
of Cromwell, inspired purely by militarist ideas, was wholly mis- 
taken.” (Ramsay Muir). Comment. 

CROMWELL’S FOREIGN POLICY AND WARS 

Cromwell was a great military General. He made England a 
first-class power. He followed a bold, forward, wise and vigorous 
foreign policy. He was a desperate soldier who met every-where 
with success. 

Three aspects of his warlike policy may be noticed. In the first 
place, Cromwell had to oppose the Royalist enemies of the Common- 
wealth, Secondly, he had to undertake a commercial war with Hol- 
land. Thirdly, he had to attach the Spanish Colonies in the New 
World. Neither during the Tudor period nor during the reigns of the 
first two Stuarts did England engage in so many conflicts in different 
parts of the world. 

The main points in his foreign policy are given as under: 

War with Ireland. Strong man like Wentworth had kept Ire- 
land under complete control but after his death, Irish affairs had .got 
into a deplorable condition. Serious quarrels broke out between na- 
tive Irish and English colonists. People rose into a rebellion to sup- 
port the claim of Prince Charles (son of Charles I) to the throne of 
England. The Irish had strong sympathies with the Stuarts and 
wanted to secure the throne of England. Cromwell marched against 
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them at the head of a strong army, mercilessly put down the rebel- 
lion and defeated them at Drogheda, Wexford, Killkenny and other 
places {164<)). The unarmed Irish were killed in thousands, St. 
Peter's Church where many Irish had taken refuge was set on fire 
and destroyed. Many Irish were sent as slaves to Barbados. The re- 
bellion was crushed with full force and in three months Cromwell 
was master of Ireland. Ultimately Ireland was united with England. 

fVur with Scotand. Like Ireland, Scotland too supported the 
cause of Prince Charles and showed every practical sympathy for the 
Stuarts. After receiving the news of the execution of Charles I, the 
Scots at once proclaimed Prince Charles as the king of England. 
Charles II landed in Scotland in 1650 and the Covenanters were will- 
ing to fight for him and give him every support when he swore to 
uphold the Government and the Presbyterian religion. Cromwell was 
sent to Scotland with an army of sixteen thousand men to control 
the situation. He defeated the Scots under David Leslie who were 
seized with great terror and panic. Many Scots were killed or taken 
prisoner and all their baggage and artillery seized in the battle of 
Dunbar. In 1651 a new army was formed by the Royalists and Co- 
venanters. and Charles II was croyned at Scone after swearing to 
observe the League and Covenant. Cromwell gained possession of 
Fife, and cut Charles off from the north of Scotland. Charles march- 
ed southwards. Cromwell overtook and defeated him in the battle 
of Worcester. General Leslie was taken prisoner, and Charles fled 
in disguise to Normandy. Thus the royal cause in Scotland was des- 
troyed. 

War with Holland. In 1651 the English Parliament passed the 
Navigation Act which laid down that the goods imported to E ngla nd 
were to be carried in English ships or in the ships of the country which 
produced the goods. The Dutch (the people of Holland) had been 
following the ‘carrying trade’ (carrying goods from one place to an- 
other) for some time and thus making great profits. The Navigation 
Act seriously affected the Dutch carrying-trade and caused them im- 
mense loss. ‘Their shipping industry suffered a great loss, as the 
Dutch were the chief carriers from foreign countries.’ This led to a 
war between England and Holland which lasted from 1652 to 1654. 
The Dutch fleet under Admiral Tromp was defeated by the English 
under Blake in the English Channel. The war continued with vary- 
ing fortunes, but the Dutch were completely defeated in the end. 
Peace was made between the two countries and the Dutch agreed to 
the Navigation Act and acknowledged the English supremacy on the 
sea. The treaty with Holland proved highly advantageous to Eng- 
land. 

Formation of the Protestant League. Cromwell made a leaeue 
of the four Protestant countries known as the Protestant League. The 
Lea^e consisted of Denmark, Sweden, Holland and England. He 
was in the true sense a saviour of Protestantism and spared no oppor- 
tunity to protect them. He concluded a treaty with France and 
thereby saved the French Protestants from persecution. The Protes- 
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lants of the whole of Europe looked to him for protection and called 
him the 'Saviour of Protestantism.’ 

Eni’lund and France. Cromwell was in the true sense a ‘Saviour 
of Protestantism’. He asked the French King to stop his policy of 
persecuting the Protestants and give them a better treatment. Xhe 
French King Louis XIV at once agreed to his proposal and this ready 
acceptance on his part brought the two countries nearer and helped to 
increase the prestige of Cromwell. 

Enqland and Portugal. Cromwell who was always anxious to 
increase the prosperity of England made a commercial treaty with 
Portucal by which he secured a number of trade-concessions for Eng- 
land. '’The* concessions thus secured proved highly advantageous to 
the English people. 

England and Spain. On the continent, Spain and France were 
fighting each other. Cromwell made an alliance with France and 
defeated the Spainsh fleet at Santa Cruz and took the Island of 
Jamaica from the Spaniards. A little after, an Anglo-French army 
attacked the town of Dunkirk in the Spanish Netherlands. Dunkirk 
was captured and the French King handed it over to Cromwell. 

Criticism of Cromwell’s Foreign Policy. Cromwell made a mis- 
take in siding with France against Spain. Spain was already a dec- 
lining power. By helping France against Spain, Cromwell made the 
Kin^ of France a formidable monarch who could upset the balance 
of power and thus disturb the peace of Europe. Thus helping France 
against Spain was wrong in principle. In siding with France Crom- 
well rendered a disservice to England for it enabled Louis XIV to 
lay the foundation of his enormous power which afterwards proved 
so dangerous to the peace and harmony of Europe. His foreign poli- 
cy would have been considered still more successful if he had helped 
the weak and declining Spain against a powerful France for that would 
not have upset the balance of power. 

Results of Cromwell’s Foreign Policy. Cromwell’s foreign po- 
licy which was bold and energetic prov^ very successful. It won 
England a position she had not had since the days of Elizabeth. It 
raised England from a low to a position of predominance in Europe. 
The power and prestige of England were enhanced and she became 
a very important nation on the continent. Cromwell won for Eng- 
land a maritime supremacy which she has ever since retained. 

“Cromwell was eminently successful in making England a great 
power. The defeat of the Dutch in the Dutch wars and the humUia- 
tion of the Spaniards made her the greatest commercial power in the 
east. He thus greatly increased England’s colonial possessions and 
considerably enlianced her prestige in the eyes of the European 
powers. He really laid the foundations of the future greatness of 
England. He made England supreme on the seas as well as on the 
land.” 

The brilliant results of Cromwell's foreign policy lead us to con- 
clude that the Commonwealth had done something at all events to 
restore the prestige which Ensland had lost under the first two Stuarts. 
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Cr.'r.MvclI upheld the honour of England by his wise and powerful 
n.iiicv and made England a great country. Thus we see that his for- 
eign i'.ilic'.' \.as so racccssful that Cromwell’s greatness at home ap- 
piLrcd to’ be a more shadow of his greatness abroad. This is true 
that Cromwoli's policy brought greatness to him but his foreign policy 
bore greater fruit and brought Cromwell greater honour. 

Ramsay Muir's criticism of Cromwell’s foreign policy is exag- 
gerated. Who can deny that his foreign policy strengthened England’s 
position on the whole by adding immensely to its power and prestige? 
Again, who can deny that England gained strength and influence on 
the sea and that Cromwell had done at all events something to res- 
tore the prestige which England had lost in Europe under the first 
two Stuarts (James I and Charles I), who can deny that Cromwell 
made England formidable and respected abroad? Cromwell deserves 
credit for all this and England is grateful to him for his efforts to 
make it a great country. In 1649 after the execution of Charles I 
the situation at home and abroad got so worse that only a person of 
the calibre of Cromwell could control it. It goes to the credit of 
Cromwell to have controlled this difficult position with success. 

Q. What is your estimate of Cromwell. Or, 

Q. Describe Cromwell’s character, work and achievement. 
What is his place in history? Or, 

Q. Discuss the importance of Cromwell’s political career in 
the history of England. Or, 

Q. Describe Cromwell’s contribution towards ■ma.THng Eng- 
land a powerful country in Europe. 

AN ESTIMATE OF CROMWELL OR HIS WORE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 

IMPORTANCE OP HIS POLITICAL CAREER 

A Man of High Aims and Ideals. He was brave, dutiful and 
devout. He was ambitious yet patriotic. In private life he was gene- 
rous and cheerful, frank and amiable. His aim in life was to sa ve 
Protestantism and m ake England formidab le^ and respertahip 
CfomweirTievCT lost sight“t5f-tiiB--higt Ideals that occupied his mind. 
He was energetic and always anxious to improve the condition of 
England both at home and abroad. His first anxiety was to do away 
with the anarchy and chaos that prevailed in the country in 1649. 
His speeches reveal that he always carefully remembered his ideals. 
He never wanted personal gain but his constant anxiety was to seek 
the welfare of England. 

A Great Military Genius. He was a. great military genius and 
one of the ablest generals that England had ever produced. He was 
the greatest soldier of his age, a man who was expert in military tac- 
tics and one who could inspire his followers with extraordinary zeal 
arid courage. He was a daring fighter who minded no danger and 
who cared for no fears. 

A Great Patriot. Cromwell never looked to any personal ad- 
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vantage or self-interest and he ^^'as constantly anxious to add to the 
power and position oi' his countrymen whom he dearly loved. He 
was really one of the greatest sons of England who made every sacri- 
fice to promote the well-being of his countrymen. As one of the 
greatest sons of England, he was given the honour of burial in West 
Minster Abbev; it is an honour which is conferred only upon the 
chosen few. 

His Successjul Foreij^n Policy Made England a Great Power. A 
great historian has remarked as follows: 

“He was always anxious to further the interests of his own 
country and his despotic rule saw the establishment of Eng- 
lish supremacy over the seas as well as in the continent. He 
was completely successful in making En^nd a great power. 
What he did at home was very insignificant as compared to 
what he achieved and accomplished abroad. That is why it 
has been said that his greatness at home was a mere shadow 
of his greatness abroad. He enhanced the glory and grcaL- 
ness of England by his foreign policy, and thus added much 
to its significance. The defeat of the Dutch and the Spani- 
ards made her the greatest commercial power in the East. 
The last years of Cromwell are marked by the splendid 
achievements of English arms abroad, on both sea and land, 
in a war against Spain, during which the important prizes 
of Jamaica ahd Dunkirk were taken by the English. He 
thus greatly increased England’s colonial po.sse.ssions and 
consideraHy enhanced her prestige in the eyes of the Euro- 
pean powers. He really laid the foundations of the future 
greatness of England.” 

The prestige that England had lost in Europe under the early 
Stuart kings was restored under Cromwell. Tt is undoubtedly true 
that he was a great general and can compare favourably with the 
greatest that England has produced in her history'. In no single cam- 
paign was he ever defeated, and the discipline that he imposed on 
himself and his army testifies to his self-control and capacity to com- 
mand. 

A Great Statesman. Union of British Isles. He was also a sound 
statesman. He foresaw that the future of England lay in her union 
with Scotland and Ireland and he laboured to unite both of these 
countries on the basis of economic equality. As a far-sighted states- 
man he could clearly judge that the permanent union of England. 
Scotland and Ireland was the only road of the strength and prosperity 
of the British Isles and that as long as they worked in co-operation 
and with a good will, they could successfully face even the greatest 
danger. 

Improvement in the Navy. He also put the English Navy on 
a sound footing because he could see a brilliant future of England in 
becoming a strong sea-power. It was with this view that he strength- 
ened the navy and made it very efficient. It was with her strong and 
eflScient navy that England in Cromwell’s time and long ^er him 
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could win her great and memorable victories on the sea and thus 
malfft her a great naval, commercial and colonial power. It is rightly 
said that to Cromwell belongs the credit of the revival of English 
sea-power and the establishment of the navy on a basis of permanent 
efficiency. During his reign English seamen began to establish their 
influence. 

Tolerant from Religious Point of View. He had granted reli- 
gious liberty to all except the Roman Catholics. A man of intense 
religious feelings, he thought that whatever he did and achieved was 
through God’s will and grace. He persecuted no reUgious sect, for 
he was God-fearing. He was large-hearted and his ideas of tolera- 
tion were far more liberal than those generally prevalent during his 
own life-time. 

His Place in History. Cromwell is entitled to a high place in 
the first row of great soldiers, administrators and statesmen of Eng- 
land who mould the destinies of nations. The success in the Civil 
War was mostly due to his courage, determination and organisation 
of ffie army known as the New M^el. 

At the outset, the Commonwealth was faced with a very diffi- 
cult task on all sides. The people themselves were bitterly hostile to 
the Commonwealth. With a firm hand he prevented lawlessness and 
anarchy caused by the unruly element. He had also to prevent the 
disruption of the British Empire. In 1649 on the whole the position 
of FnglanH was very critical and it was universally thought that either 
the British power would be destroyed and dissolved into various parts 
of which it was composed or Prince Charles would become the King 
of England by the sword and aid of forei^ soldiers.^ But Cromwell 
by virtue of his great qualities allowed neither the dissolution of the 
British Empire nor left a chance for Prince Charles to reconquer the 
throne of his father. He bravely stood the test of the time and ruth- 
lessly crushed those who stood in his way to give peace to the land 
that had been long sick of the war conditions. 

His home policy was based to a certain extent on military despo- 
tism but that was for the nation’s good. From the accession of 
James I (1603) to 1649 the country had been subjected to a tyranni- 
cal rule. Cromwell who was always anxious to promote the best in- 
terests of his people ruled wisely and justly so long as no opposition 
was shown to him. He secured best trade facilities and concessions 
for his people from other countries. He built many schools to spread 
education and reformed the law courts to give better justice. In his, 
private life he was never fond of any gains or greedy of wealth. He 
hated shams and insincerities. 

He was a true Christian and God-fearing. Though wedd^ ta 
the cause of Protestantism he gladly extended liberty of worship to 
all except the Catholics. He had intense religious feelings and look- 
ed upon himself as an agent in carrying out me will of the Almighty 
God. He introduced many reforms in the Church,. He vfas extra-, 
ordinarily liberal even in the age of persecution. He was above^ 
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fanaticism and adopted a policy of toleration. He was religious and 
honest. He even treated politics as a part of religion. 

By his bold and vigorous foreign policy he made En glan d a 
powerful nation in Europe and the credit that it had lost under the 
first two Stuarts (James I and Charles I) was restored. He raised 
the prestige of England to the highest point and made her respected 
and feared in Europe. He saved England when her safety was im- 
perilled and always remained calm and unperturbed in moments of 
crisis. 

Thus Cromwell rendered most valuable services to England by 
improving its domestic and foreign position and giving it a place of 
honour among the nations of the world. “Oliver Cromwell was more 
powerful abroad (as at home) than the preceding Kings of En^aim, 
had been; and his admirals and generals won victories in various paiw 
of the world. He was feared throughout Europe.” (Lethbridge)A 
His rule was marked by efficiency, both at home and abroad. He is, 
sometimes, accused of ruling unconstitutionally. To this the supporters 
of Cromwell’s policy reply that he found his. Parliaments less tolerant 
than himself. His Parliaments would not allow to carry out the 
policy of ‘healing and settling.’ When he is charged with the execu- 
tion of Charles, he said about this charge that Cfiarles’s execution was 
a cruel necessity, i.e., as long as Charles lived there could be no per- 
manent peace and tranquillity in the country. For all this Cromwell 
deserves the hearty thanks of the English nation and entitles himself 
to a place of great honour in history. 

“ffis character and exploits have indeed been bitterly criticised, 
but it is riow generally agreed that he is one of the noblest figures in 
English history, and one of the greatest men of action. But for his 
military genius, England might have been subjected to royal despo- 
tism and the United Kingdom disrupted.” (Mukerji). He was one 
of the greatest of Englishmen and he was honoured and feared to 
the last. 


Q. Examine the various schemes for the governance of Enr- 
land from 1649 to 1660. Or, • * 

Describe briefly the various constitutional experiments 
made during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate between 
1649 and 1660. Or, 

(J. “Cromwell tried one constitutional experiment after the 
otter but each one of his experiments proved to be a failure” 
Discuss the various constitutional experiments madA by Cromwdl. 

The various constitutional experiments made by Cromwell dur- 
mg the Commonwealth and the Protectorate may be briefly mention- 
ed like this: — ^ 


1. Abolition of Monarchy and the House of Lords. Cromwell’s 
rule with the help of the Rump and a Council of State (1649). 

2. The Instrument of Government. It was an experiment to trv 
a written ana thus a rigid constitution in England. Before this Eng- 
land s constitution was unwritten and flexible. The instrument & 
Government was the first attempt to change the nature of the English 
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CGnslitulion. i.e.. from unwritten and flexible to written and rigid 
(165?), respccti\ely. 

3. A new scheme of government known as ‘The Humble Peti- 
tion and Advice (1656) was tried last of all. 

For all these constitutional experiments and schemes please con- 
sult answer previously given. 

Q. Discuss briefly the internal administration of Cromwell. 
Account for the fact that his rule though arbitrary was tolerated 
by the people whereas for the same defects Charles I lost his life. 
Or. 

(J. ‘ Cromwell was but Charles I writ large”. Do you agree 
with this statement? Or, 

(J. Cromwell’s rule was a military despotism for the nation’s 
good’'. Do you agree with this statement? 

Cromwell and Charles I resembled each other in certain im- 
portant respects and their mentality appeared to be the same. It 
appeared as if both of them were persons of the same type and one 
was the exact copy of the other but the minute study of facts shows 
that it was not so. A superficial observer might easily say that one 
was as bad as the other and that one failed as much as the other 
but a careful examination leads us to conclude differently. Charles 
became very unpopular and his rule was so much hated and he was 
so obstiiwte and unyielding that his absolutism and utter disregard 
to the wishes of the people and the Parliament sent him to gallows 
but it did not happen so in the case of Oliver Cromwell. The 
despotic rule of Cromwell was tolerated by the people and they did 
not against him and there was no Civil War in his time as we 
find in the reign of Charles I. The main reason for this was that 
Cromwell possessed certain qualities of head and heart which Charles 
did not. Cromwell’s rule though despotic was purely meant for 
nation’s good. Some of CromweH's actions were meant solely for 
the well-being of his people as he was a great reformer but Charles 
lived in a dreamland of his own and had no high ideals. Charles 
was a thorough believer in the divine right of Kings and as sifch he 
had no sympathies with the feelings and aspirations of his subjects. 
Besides there were several other factors which were responsible for 
creating a situation favourable for Cromwell. 

A. SIMILAEITIES BETWEEN OLIVER CROMWELL AND 

CHARLES I 

1. Both of them ruled England as despots, i.e.. their government 
was not based on the consent of the people. Both levied taxes with- 
out toe consent of Parliament. Under both toe burden of taxation 
was heavy. 

2. Both of them could not tolerate opposition and whenever 
there was anything like an obstruction to thwart their will toat was 
at once removed. 

3. Both of them did not co-operate with their Parliaments and 
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dissolved them when they found that they stood in their way. The 
relations between them and their Parliaments were far from cordial. 

B. DISSIMILARITIES OF THE TWO OR THE FACTORS 
WHICH MADE THE RULE OF CROMWELL TOLERATED BY 

THE PEOPLE 

1. Cromwell, a Great Patriot, Administrator and Statesman. 
Cromwell is considered to be a great patriot and statesman who ren- 
dered great services to his country. His services to his country were 
praiseworthy. Far more than any body else, it was Cromwell who 
was responsible for the victories which destroyed the Royalist cause. 
It was for the first time in history that he created a Parliament to 
which the English, the Scots and the Irish sent their representatives. 
On tlie other hand Charles I was neither a patriot nor a statesman, ’ 

2. Cromwell's Domestic Policy or Reforms. In the matter of 
internal government of the country both Charles I and Cromwell were 
despotic but Cromwell tried to introduce several reforms in the coun- 
try whereas Charles made no attempt for the benefit of his people. 

(i) Establishment of Peace and Order. Cromwell suppressed 
all those elements that were likely to disturb peace and order in the 
country. People immediately needed a strong man on the throne who 
could give them the blessings of an orderly govermnent to enable them 
to follow their vocations with perfect ease and lead a life of peace and 
security and who could administer even-handed justice to his people. 

(ii) He appointed a Commission to bring about a reform in the 
Law and Law Courts of the country so that people could receive 
better justice. 

( iii ) To extend the advantages of education to his people, Crom- 
well founded many new schools and the University of Durban for 
the e.xlension and efficient control of education. In this way educa- 
tion received great impetus. Cromwell patronized literature and 
great writers like Milton and Marvell were duly encouraged by him. 

Charles had no such interest and did not bother about introduc- 
ing reforms in the country or patronizing men of letters and learning. 
Letters and literature had no attraction for him. 

(iv) To improve the social condition of the people, Cromwell 
forbade by law gambling, theatre-going, dueling, dancing, races, cock- 
fighting and other such activities as adversely affected the character 
of his people. Some people looked upon it as undue interference 
with the private and innocent activities, but he wanted the people to 
lead a highly pure, noble and natural life so that the foundation of 
the coming generations might be built on' the bedrock of purity and 
high character. 

Charles took no interest in the social activities of the people and 
let them alone. Charles was selfish and greedy and had no sympathy 
with 'the feelings and aspirations of his people, ■ 

3. Cromweirs Rdigious Policy of Toleration. Cromwell follow- 
ed the policy of religious toleration in those days of religious fantiti-. 
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cism when reli^ous toleration did not exist in name in other coun- 
tries of Europe and in England. Except the Papists (extreme fol- 
lowers of the Pope) all other religious sects were granted toleration, 
Le-, freedom of worship. Even the Roman Catholics and the Angli- 
cans who were opposed to the Commonwealth were allowed to 
enjoy considerable toleration. The Jews too who had been expelled 
from England long back were allowed to return and enjoy the right 
of private worship. The Quakers were also treated leniently. He 
also introduced a number of important reforms in the Church parti- 
cularly by driving away the currupt clergy he did a great service to 
it. This is true that he wanted to protect Protestants but at the same 
fimft he did not like to persecute others for religious reasons. Gifted 
with a liberal mind, Cromwell would have gone even further in grant- 
ing freedom of religion but his followers did not allow him to go that 
extent. It goes to die credit of Cromwell that he was foimd to be 
tolerant in an age when there was fanaticism and religious persecution 
alround. 

Charles had appointed Laud to protect and advance the Angli- 
can religion. He did not know what toleration meant. He introduc- 
ed a number of ceremonies and practices which, were highly offensive 
to the Puritans who formed the majority party both among the peo- 
ple and in the Parliament. The Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission were set up to act as active engines of oppression and 
injustice and they strongly put down Puritan preachers and publica- 
tions and all those persons who did not agree with the views of Laud 
and Charles were most severely punish^. There was no religious 
liberty worth the name. 

4. Bold and Successful Foreign Policy of Cromwell. It is very 
correctly said that Cromwell’s greatness at home was only a shadow 
of his greatness abroad. Cromwell defeated the Scots, the Irish and 
the Dutch. Navy was strengthened which led to the increase of trade 
and commerce and the expansion of colonial possessions. He made 
an alliance with France against Spain. (It was a mistake on the part of 
Cromwell to have made an alliance with France for it strengthened 
France very much). On the whole his foreign policy made England 
a powerful country and raised its dignity in Europe. He obtained a 
wonderful success in his foreign poHcy and made England a great 
commercial, colonial and naval power. 

5. Cromwell’s Despotism was of a Nobler Type. There is no 
doubt that Charles and Cromwell were both despots but Cromwell’s 
despotism was of a nobler type for he never forgot that the end of 
the government was the well-being of the people. This good trait 
was missing in Charles’s despotism. “Cromwell never sought personal 
gain or advancement but sincerely worked for the good his coun- 
try.’’ ^ Besides, there was efficiency in his government fhou;^ it was 
a military despotism. Charles’s despotism was fouixl wandng in 
this. 

On the other hand in tiie tiine of James I and Charles I the posi- 
tion of England was lowered in the eyes of forolga nations. England 
{dayed in the hands of Prance and it had no ihlemational positiot}. 
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Charles had no independent foreign policy and to serve his personal 
ends he allowed it to be controlled by France. Cromwell never 
sought personal gains but always had the good of the country at heart. 
Charles was devoid of all such high ideals. 

From the dissimilarities between Cromwell and Charles I it is 
very clear that Cromwell had always at heart the welfare of his peo- 
ple and was anxious to promote their character and prosperity. He 
never cared for any personal advantage. He gave to his people peace, 
order and security. Cromwell was a great patriot, administrator and 
statesman who took alt pains to improve the condition of his people. 
He granted them religious toleration and freedom of conscience. His 
greatness at home was a mere shadow of his greatness abroad. By 
following a bold and vigorous foreign policy, he made England a 
powerful country in the world from commercial, colonial and naval 
point of view. The people could appreciate what Cromwell had 
done for them. Under these circumstances the people saw no wis- 
dom and sense in rising against their ruler and they tolerated his arbi- 
trary rule. On the other hand Charles’s policy had weakened the 
country and resulted in the Civil War which did incalculable harm to 
the people. He took no interest in the welfare of his subjects. His 
rule was arbitrary and they had no bright future in it. That is why 
they could not tolerate his rule and there was the great Civil War 
which ultimately resulted in his death. 

Q. Why did the attempts to set np a stable form of govern- 
ment during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate fail? Or, 

Q. Describe the causes to which you would attribute the 
downfall of the Protectorate. Or, 

Q. Account for the impermanence of Cromwell’s work. 
UNPOPULARITY AND FAILURE OP PURITAN REVOLUTION 

The following were the main causes that were responsible for 
the unpopularity or failure of the Puritan Regime or the imperman- 
ence of Cromwell’s work: — 

1. Too Fast and Too Far. The promoters of the Puritan Revo- 
lution went too fast and too far. At one stroke they abolished the 
Kingly office, the House of Lords and the Episcopal Church. The 
masses were not prepared for these revolutionary changes.* Their 
speed was very great and the people could not travel at this rate. 

2. Stern Puritan Rule. “A pleasure loving nation like the Eng- 
lish were anxious for release from the grim constraint compulsory 
gcxUiness.” The people hated the stem Puritan rule, wherein even 
simple and innocent pleasures were placed under a ban. Harmless 
amusements, horse racing, bear-baiting, singing, dancing, drawing, 
painting, etc., had been prohibited. Even th^tres and gntertainmftnt 
housK were ordered to be closed. Cromwell wanted to mnlfft the 
M^ish people better and more virtuous by magistrates and soldiers 
but ffie people were not prepared to welcome it, Puritan restrictions 
waced upon the amusements and entertainments of the people maitw 

govenuneat unpoputax. 
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3. The Ideals of Commonwealth Far in Advance oj the Time, 
T he ideals of Commonwealth such as religious toleration, reformed 
Parliament and strict morality were not liked by the people as these 
ideals were much before time. The Puritans who controlled the gov. 
crument in the days of Cromwell wanted to create a heaven on earth. 
They iried to make the English people a nation of saints. Godliness 
was" considered the chief qualification for any service. Even most 
innocent amusements were prohibited to the people. Cromwell’s 
ideals were far in advance of the time. Cromvrell’s speed was too 
fast to be appreciated by the masses. He travelled much faster than 
his contemporaries. 

4. Unrepresentative Character of Cromwell’s Parliament. Crom- 
well’s Parliaments did not consist of the representatives of the nation. 
He did not treat his Parliaments properly. He expelled all those mem- 
bers who did not agree with him .or stood in his way. 

His over-bearing conduct was intolerable to the people. He 
twice called his Parliament but could not pull on with it. He had 
to dissolve it. 

5. Cromwell’s Military and Despotic Rule. He ruled with the 
help of the army. His whole system of government was based on 
military strength. He had divided the whole country into eleven 
(twelve according to some) districts and placed each district under a 
Major-General with unlimited powers. Cromwell dominated every- 
where in the country during the years 1653-58. The Extremists, the 
Irish, the Scots and the Long Parliament (the Rump) had all been 
suppressed. He imposed greater restrictions upon individual liberty 
and freedom of speech. Cromwell did not rule the country with the 
help of Parliament. He ruled like a despot. He imposed taxes and 
imprisoned and fined persons arbitrarily. Merchants were particu- 
larly subjected to heavy taxation and were severely punished when 
they failed to pay. 

Edicts having the force of law were issued on the Protector’s 
sole authority. People found that monarchy had been abolished only 
to be followed by a Government of the sword. Hence it excited op- 
position of the masses. 

6. Lack of Experience. Commonwealth had no experience in 
the wdrk of government. It had neither tact nor that spirit of ac- 
commodation which serves a very useful purpose and often acts as 
a soothing balm. The spirit of accommodation and adjustment is 
the highest specimen of remedial measure. The spirit of ‘give and 
take’ works wonders and even most complicated and difficult pro- 
blems are sometimes automatically solved without conscious effort. 

7. 2Vo Attempt at Religious and Political Liberty. The execu- 
tion of Charles I was not followed by any attempt to establish reli- 

g 'ous or political liberty. In fact a resolution in the name of liberty 
same an instrument of tyranny in the hands of the successful mino- 
rity. 

8. Discontent of the Republicans. The' repfil^icapS weTfe discon- 
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tenlcd because ihc republic was crashed and absolute rule of Crom- 
weSi \sas cslahiishcd. This rale could not satisfy the Republicans 
whose ideals were quite different from those of the prevailing system 
ct crnmcni. 

Hull -heart eJ Measures <>/ Cromwell. Most of his measures 
were half-hearted and he seldom cared for the wishes of his people. 
Sometimes he would not hear even his own partisans and advisers. 
His religious toleration was also incomplete. He was intolerant to 
Papists and the adherents of the Church of England. 

CroniwelVs Personal Dejects. Cromwell had certain perso- 
nal defects which stood in his way of introducing a system of Govern- 
ment based on the good-will of the ruled. ‘■‘‘His nature was fiery, 
rough and reserved. Usually he could not tolerate opposition from 
any quarter. The Chief defect of his administration was that he fail- 
ed to create harmony between his personal rule and Parliamentary 
institutions. His government was not based on the good-will of the 
ruled. It was the rule of the sword”. He had failed to win the con- 
fidence and loyalty of his people and thus deprived himself of their 
willing co-operation. 

11. Hatred of the Royalists. The Royalists hated. Cromwell 
and regarded him as a usurper in the place of the King. People 
silently pul up with his despotic rule and arbitrary measures because 
they were afraid of his great powers. 

Important Note. This is true that CromwelPs government was 
despotic but it had its good side too (for this please see his home, 
religious and foreign policy). Had CrorawelFs son and successor 
Richard Cromwell been a competent and tactful ruler, the Protec- 
torate would not have collapsed so suddenly. He had none of his 
father’s genius, little force of character and was devoid of ambition. 
He quickly retired into private life giving up his office. After his 
retirement into private life, the Rump and the army quarrelled as a 
result of which there was general anarchy in the country. As the 
people were tired of long despotism since the advent of James I 
(1603) they therefore welcomed general Monk who called a Conven- 
tion (1660) whose members, in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, passed a resolution to restore the old Government of King, 
Lords and Commons and to invite Prince Charles to govern the coun- 
try as Charles II. The immediate causes of the sudden termination 
of the Protectorate were the incompetence and tactlessness of Richard 
Cromwell and the quarrel between the Rump and the army which led 
to general anarchy in the country. 

OTHER IMPORTANT AND UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 

''The Commonwealth yms faced with several difficulties at 
home and abroad''. State the difficulties. How' did, the Common- 
wealth meet theml 

Describe the character of Oliver Cromwell the "Great Protectof^ 
and the importance of his political career. 
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How did Oliver Cromwell try to rule England after he came 
into powerl What was his foreign policy? 

Give an estimate of the work and achievements of Cromwell. 
Why did the Commonwealth or the Republican Government 

fail? 

Write a note on Cromwell’s internal and external policy. 



CHAPTER Xn 


THE RESTORATION (1660) 

AND 

CHARLES II (1660—1685) 

"The Restoration of 1660 was the restoration of 
the King, the Lords and the Commons and 
the Church. But the Kingship restored dif- 
fered from the Kingship by Divine Right of 
James I and Charles 1 and again from the per- 
sonal rule of the Tudors; the new Kingship 
governed in the presence of a Parliament which 
maintained all the privileges won from Char- 
les / before the beginning of the Civil War". 

— Carter and Mears. 

Q. Accoimt for the Restoration of the Stuart Monarchy in 
1660. 

Richard Cromwell, the eldest son of Oliver Cromwell, succeed- 
ed him as Protector. He was easy-going, sluggish and religious- 
minded. He had none of his father’s genius and was unable to 
maintain balance between the army and the Parliament. He was not 
strong enough to control the situation with efficiency. He had no 
interest in politics. He would please neither the army nor the 
Parliament. The army was not satisfied with him, as he was a civil- 
ian. The Commons protested against his weakness and he dissolved 
Parliament. A fprpr&- .rlian.- EM'aU<»d. .i]ia.--I.cmD; - Parl ia-mf-nt^ Whjph - 

Oliver CromwelTTia d dismissed. , It was called the Rump or hinder 
end uf d PailiSrnenC 'Ihe ’Rump, too, did not want Richard, so he 
resigned and retired into private life, in 1659. Richard Cromwell 
made no attempt to keep power in his own hands but quickly retired 
into private life, saying, “I will not have a drop of blood spilt for 
the preservation of my greatness, which is a burden to me”. Thus 
did the Protectorate come to an end. May 1659. 

RESTORATION OF CHARLES U 

After the resignation of Richard Cromwell, the Rump and the 
army quarrelled. There ensued a general anarchy in England. A 
Royalist rising took place. The soldiers under General Lambert 
subdued it. Then they took the power into their own hands, and 
elected a ‘committee of safety’ from among the officers. General 
Monk, the Commander of the Sottish army, who was against the Eng- 
lish army and wanted that it should be under civil auStority, ^tered 
London. The Rump Parliament was dissolved and a new and freely 
elected Parliameint (1660) met which was called a Convention because 
it was not called by a royal writ. Its members passed a resolution to 
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rjjlorc ihe old Government of King, Lords and Commons and to in- 
vite Charles 11 to govern them. Thus Parliament was restored. 
Parlianient began to consider the terms on which they should recall 
Charie>. But "before their arriving at any decision a messenger came 
from Charles, bringing with himself a document called "‘The Declara- 
tion of Breda/' In the Declaration, Charles promised (1) pardon to 
all who. within forty days, should express their loyalty, with the excep- 
tion of those v/ho were excluded by Parliament, (2) liberty of con- 
science. (3) all questions regarding the land settlement were to be 
decided by Parliament and (4) payment of all arrears to Monk’s 
army and to take them into royal service on the same pay and con- 
ditions. 

The Convention approved of all these conditions and sent a fleet 
to Holland to bring Charles to England. He was proclaimed King on 
29th May, 1660. Monarchy was thus restored in England amid uni- 
versal rejoicings. Charles’s journey to London was a march of tri- 
umph, all parties and order of men joining to welcome him back. 

(Jeneral Monk 

He was a general of great repute under Oliver Cromwell and 
Charles II. He played an important role in the Civil War and fought 
like a brave soldier. Cromwell left him in Scotland where he follow- 
ed a most vigorous policy and succeeded in completing the work as- 
signed to him. After the death of Oliver Cromwell his son Richard 
Cromwell succeeded to his father’s office but he found himself unfit 
to maintain peace and order in the country, so he resigned and re- 
tired into private life. Now ensued generd chaos and disoider in 
the country, and seeing this pitiable plight of England General Monk 
marched on London with a view to restore order. English soldiers 
under Lambert marched against Monk. But so great was the joy of 
the people at the attitude of Monk that he entered London unoppos- 
ed. He declared a free Parliament and very skilfully dispersed the 
turbulent army. It was mainly the result of "his efforts that Restora- 
tion was made ^ssible. When Charles II came to the throne Monk 
was rewarded with a pension of £7,000 a year and was created Duke 
of Albemark. He also fought in the Dutch Wars in the reign of 
Charles II. 

Q. What were the lasting effects of the Restoration or the 
permanent results of the Puritan Revolution? Or what was the 
significance of the Restoration. Or, 

Q. Why was the monarchy restored in 1660? Or] 

Q. Discuss the nature and effects of the Englisn Restora- 
tion in 1660, Or, ‘ 

Q. ^‘The Restoration of 1660 was the restoration of the 
King, the Lords and the Cominons, and the Church. But the 
SKingship restored differed froni the Kingship by Divine Right of 
Jlames Z and Chiles I and again from the personal rule of the 
Tudors; the new" Kingship governed in the presence of a ParHa^ 
ment which inaintained aU the privilege from (Siarles Z bei^ 
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fore the begiiming of the Civil War.” (Carter and Meai's). Ex- 
plain this statement fully. 

The following were the chief effects or results of the Restora- 
tion or the permanent effects of the Great Civil War or Puritan 
Revolution. 

PERMANENT EPFEOTS OP THE REVOLUTION 

(i) It was a Restoration of Limited Monarchy. After Crom- 
well’s death, his son Richard Cromwell took charge of the office but 
he was so weak and incompetent- that he found himself unfit to main- 
tain peace and order and balance betw'een the army and the Parlia- 
ment. As a result of this there was general anarchy and disorder in 
the country and Richard Cromwell seeing this pitiable state of affairs 
into which England was plunged resigned his office and retired into 
private life. 

After his resignation, extreme lawlessness and chaos prevailed in 
the country and the army and the Parliament quarrelled with each 
other. People were tired of this state of affairs and the Republican 
Experiment or the Rule of the Commonwealth which was not very 
successful. People wanted monarchy and consequently the Conven- 
tion Parliament sent an invitation to Charles II who accepted the in- 
vitation and returned to the throne of England. The people wel- 
comed their new monarch amidst shouts and rejoicings. But the 
new king had to observe certain definite limits and checks on his 
powers. He was not to override the authority, nor levy taxes without 
Parliamentary sanction or raise money by illegal means. The Court 
of the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission which the 
previous kings had been using as instruments of oppression were abo- 
lished. “There were to be no prerogative courts, no irresponsible 
government and no rule of the King’s favourites”. There was to be 
Rule of Law through Parliament and properly constituted authority. 
“The reign of the Sword was over, the reign of the Law had begun”. 
The position of the restored king was much changed. i.e., he had to 
rule the country constitutionally and it was not possible for him to 
defy the authority of Parliament or go against the wishes of the na- 
tion. The theory of the Divine Right of Kings had totally ceased to 
exist and exercise its influence. He had to rule the country like a 
constitutional monarch. The Restoration thus brought limited mon- 
archy in the country. 

fii) It was the Restoration of Parliament with increased powers. 
The Restoration brought back the Parliament as well. The Resto- 
ration was not only the restoration of monarchy but it was a restora- 
tion of the Parliament as well. Under the Commonwealth and Pro- 
t^torate, the House of Lords had been abolished but now the Par- 
liament was to consist of two Houses— the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons with all its ancient privileges. Henceforth there 
was to be a freely-elected Parliament. The restored Parliament gain- 
ed in power and importance. The new Parliament possessed greater 
powers than before and it was no longer possible for the restored king 
to override its authority or defy its wishes. The settlement of afl 
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important affairs was in the hands of Parliament. The king could 
not impose any tax without the Parliamentary sanction. The Parlia- 
ment further secured the right of auditing accounts. Feudal dues, 
forced loans. Ship Money and any other tax that was imposed without 
the authority of the Parliament was to be considered illegal and 
against the constitution of the country. The members of the Parlia- 
ment enjoyed ffie right of freedom of speech, and several other im- 
portant rights and privileges, so that the position of the new Parlia- 
ment was supreme in the land. It was all powerful in the country. 
With the Restoration, the supremacy of the Parliament revived and 
the king was made a tool in the hands of the Parliament. 

(iii) It was a restoration of the old Church the control of which 
was completely in the hands of the Parliament. The Restoration 
brou^t back a church the control of which was no longer in the 
hands of the king but it was completely controlled by the Parliament. 
The Cavalier Parliament passed a number of Acts which were collec- 
tively known as the Clarendon Code. The Qarendon Code restored 
the Church of England, i.e„ it enabled the Anglican clergy to recover 
their livings and destroyed all chance for Puritanism to regain its as- 
cendancy. The Qarendon Code brought back Anglicanism which was 
the established religion of England before Civil War. 

(iv) It was a Restoration of the Royalist Property. The Royal- 
ist squires had suffered immensely under the stern and despotic rule 
of Cromwell who had confiscated their estates. The confiscated lemds 
were given back to the Royalists, and thus the social rtde of the upper 
class was restored. 

(v) It was a Restoration of the Social Life. Ideds of. (be Na- 
tion were Lowered. With the return of Charles 11 a great reaction 
began. There was again the splendour of the court. The Royal 
Court of Charles became notorious for its licence, corruption and for 
the evil influence exercised by women of easy virtue. The sober and 
stem rule of the Commonwealth was forgotten. Theatres, revalries 
of all kinds and orgies took the place of the sermons and prayers. 
Gambling, drinking and dueling were the order of the day. It is, 
therrfore, ri^tly said that the Restoration of Charles II in 1660 was 
followed by consequences of far-reaching importance. 

The various changes introduced by the Restoration in E ngland 
amply justify the truth of the statement: “The Restoration brou^t 
Charles II to Whitehall; and in an instant the whole face of England 
was changed”. 

Q. “The Restoration was not only the Restoration of the 
Parliament and before long it meant the bringing back of the old 
Chnroh”. Or, 

Q, Discuss carefully the importance of the Restoration of 
Monarchy in 1660. Or, 

Q. “The Restoration brought Charles n to Whitehall and in 
an in st ant the whole face of England was changed". Comment. 
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Q. “The Eestoration of Charles II in 1660 was followed by 
consequences of far-reaching importance.’’ Discuss. 

Ans. Please study preTiou-s answer. 

Q. Describe the constitutional results of the Restoration. 

Am. Please study first three points in the previous answer. 

CHARLES n’S ACCESSION, CHARACTER, AIMS AND 

OBJECTS 

Accession. He was the son of Charles I and after his father’s 
execution he had run away from the country. He issued the Declara- 
tion of Breda which was approved by the Convention Parliament and 
so it restored him to the throne. 

Character, Aims and Objects. Charles had been trained in the 
school of adversity, and so he had acquired knowledge of human na- 
ture and capacity for intrigue and concealment. He possessed great 
natural capacity and tact but he was indolent, pleasure-loving and im- 
moral in private life. His immorality had passed into a proverb and 
he was shamefully licentious. He was known by the popular title 
of ‘Merry Monarch’. ' He well remembered the fate of his father and 
the hardships of exile, so he took great care not to displease Parlia- 
ment. He said so often, “I do not want to go on my travels again.” 
He was a Catholic at heart and wanted to restore Catholicism in the 
country, but he was prudent enough not to declare himself openly 
as such for that would have created popular opposition. Apparently, 
he tried to maintain good relations with Parliament but he anxiously 
awaited the day when he would become absolute in the Kingdom. 
Charles carefully felt the pulse of the nation and would do nothing 
that would arouse popular indignation. Charles II and his successor 
James 11 both wished to rule as absolute monarchs but Charles TI 
succeeded and James II failed. Charles 11 succeeded in retaining the 
throne even as a despotic ruler but James lost it. Like his father 
Charles I and his brother James 11, Charles II was equally determin- 
ed to make Wmself desp^ic and to be independent of Parliamentary 
control. While Charles jLand James 11 were obstinate, foolish and 
[tactless, Charles II was open to conviction, he was tactful and far- 
«ghted, kept up appearances and speedily yielded whenever he found 
tW there was a strong opposition to his measures. Though appa- 
tently ease-loving, he concealed great capacity for intrigue which even 
a very able statesman could not understand. He avoided extremes 
and sagacious as he was, he never allowed the differences to go so far 
as to result in a War or Revolution. He was much wiser than his 
father Charles I and his brother James 11. Unlike them he was a suc- 
cessful ruler though his private life was scandalous. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Foreign Poli(^ of Charles II. 

The foreign policy of Charles II deserves our notice in two res- 
pects — (i) Relations of Charles 11 with France and (ii) The Three 
Dutch Wars. 

Charles II’s Relations with France. There was a great friend-' 
ship between Charles II and Louis XTV, the King of France. For 
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Ihe next sixteen years, the chief points in Charles II’s foreign policy 
were liis friendship with France and enmity with Spain (France had 
unfriendly relations with Spain, thus it was more to please France 
that Charles H followed a policy of enmity towards Spain) . Charles’s 
greed for money converted his friendship with Louis XIV into his 
subordination to the will of the French King. Louis freely used 
Charles II as his tool to serve the interests of the French policy. 

It was on the suggestion of Louis XIV that Charles II married 
Catherine of Braganza, a Portuguese Princess (Portugal was a bitter 
enemy of Spain. France wanted to strengthen her cause against 
Spain by uniting with Portugal). The Portuguese also gave to Eng- 
land, as Catherine’s dowry, two colonial possessions named Tangier 
and Bombay. 

Again, it was to win the favour of Louis XIV that Charles was 
influenced to sell Dunkirk to him. 

Triple Alliance. Louis of France attacked the Spanish Nether- 
lands to get hold of it. People of England raised a strong voice 
against this attack. An alliance was soon concluded between the 
Dutch, En^and and Sweden, known as the Triple Alliance (1661). 
Louis withdrew his forces from the Spanish Netherlands but his en- 
mity against the Dutch continued to be as strong as before. 

The Treaty of Dover and the Secret Treaty of Dover (1670). 
Carles was extremely anxious to get financial help from France to make 
himself independent of the Parliament and maintain a standing army. 
He made a treaty of Dover with France which consisted of two parts — 
the open treaty and the secret treaty. By the S«:ret part of the 
Treaty of Dover — ‘ 

1. Charles II promised to help Louis XlV of France against the 
Dutch. 

2. England was to conduct Naval War and to get Zealand. 

3. Charles promised to support Louis's claim to the Spanish 
throne. 

, ‘4. Louis promised to pay Charles a supi of £ 300,000 a year as 
a sort of economic aid. 


5. Charles promis^ to embrace Roman Catholicism and convert 
England into a Catholic country. 

6. Louis promised to help C3iarles with men and money to put 
down any opposition to the royal authority in England. All these 
clauses of the Secret part of the treaty of Dover were known only to 
two members of the Cabal (Clifford and Arlington). The first three 
Clauds formed the open part of the Treaty of Dover and were known 
to all the five members of the Cabal. 


To favour the Catholics and the Dissenters, Charles issiM the 
Declaration of Indulgence and set aside all the laws that had been 
passed against them but the people of England expressed a strone 
sense hatred against the Declaration and the Secret Treaty of Do- 
ver. This made Charles unpopular who soon withdrew the Declara- 
tion and also ceased to be friendly with France. The Parliament 
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dii.appro\ed the Declaration, passed the Test Act which excluded all 
Roman Catholics from holding any government post and married 
Princess Mary (daughter of James 11) to William of Orange, the 
Chief Protestant King of Europe. 

THE DUTCH WARS 
FIRST DUTCH WAR, 1664—1667 

1. There was strong conuncrcial and colonial rivalr} bet- 
ween the Lr.glish and the Dutch. 

2. The passing of the Navigation .Act made the relations very 
unplcasani bcJ veen the English and the Dutch. 

3. Quarr.is that were still unsettled among the sailors of England 
and Holland in several places embittered the relations between the 
two countries. 

4. The French influence over Charles II was responsible to a 
great extent in bringing about the War between the English and the 
Dutch. 

Events. The Dutch were defeated at Lowestoft and the English 
captured New Amsterdam and new Jersy. Later on the Dutch ships 
attacked the English soil, gained some success and burnt some Eng- 
lish ships. The Dutch policy of Charles II became unpopular. 

Results. Peace was at last made between the English and the 
Dutch by the Treaty of Breda. The English got Amsterdam (New 
York) and Jersy from the Dutch. The Dutch got Surinam from 
England in South America. 

SECOND DUTCH WAR, 1672—1674 

Louis XIV was a determined enemy of the Dutch. He attacked 
the Dutch but according to the Secret Treaty of Dover, Charles If 
was bound to help Louis in his attack on the Dutch. Hence England 
helped France. The war vyas very unpopular in England because the 
people knew that England had no direct interest in the war of Char- 
les who was acting as a tool of Louis. Hence England withdrew from 
the war though it went on till 1678 between the French and the Dutch. 
The Dutch were saved by the shrewdness and genius of W illiam of 
Orange who was strongly opposed to France and who had made it 
his life mission to check the growing ambition of Louis. 

Thus Charles II’s foreign policy was weak and undignified, and 
unpopular m England for it made England serve as a dishonourable 
weapon in the hands of France for a few loaves of bread. 

A NOTE ON CHARLES II’S MINISTRIES 

A. The Ministry of Clarendon, 1660-1667. The Cavalier Parlia- 
ment (1661—1679) brought about the settlement of the (□lurch by a 
senes of Anti-Puritan Acts collectively known as the Clarendon Code. 

1. Corooration Act, 1661. By this only those members of the 
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Municipal Corporation could hold a post of trust who agreed to re- 
ceive communion according to the rites of the Church of England. 

2. Act of Uniformity, 1662. By this the Clergy were required to 
read the revised Prayer Book. Two thousand Puritan clergy who 
refused to read the revised prayer book were expelled from livings in 
the Established Church of England (Anglican Church). 

3. Conventicle Act, 1664. By this any meeting of more than 
five persons for religious purpose except according to the practices of 
the Established Church of England was illegal and could be punished. 

4. Five Miles Act, 1665. It forbade all those clergy who had 
been ejected to teach in schools to come w'thin five miles of a town 
which had a municipal corporation. 

The Clarendon Code thus restored the old Church, i.e., the eccles- 
iastical system of Laud and Charles I. 

Qarendon, whose relations with Charles I were not cordial, was 
impeached and dismissed. He went over to France where he spent 
the rest of his life. 

B. The Cabal Ministry, 1667 — 1672. It was formed after the fall 
of Clarendon. It included five ministers — Clifford, Arlington, Buck- 
ingham, Ashley and Lauderdale and is known from the initial letters 
of its members. This ministry was opposed to the foreign and reli- 
gious policies of Charles If; hence the relations between the King and 
die Ministry were strained. 

The Test Act, 1673. It was passed by the Parliament in 1673. It 
forbade the holding of any civil and military office by those who re- 
fused to take the sacrament according to the rites of the Established 
Church of England. It was at last dismissed. 

C. Danby Ministry, 1673 — 1678. After the fall of the Cabal, the 
Earl of Danby was made Chief Minister; main events of this period 
were these: — 

1. Charles made another treaty with France promising not to 
join any power against her without her leave. 

2. D^by arranged the marriage of James IPs daughter Mary 
with William of Orange, a deadly enemy of Louis XEV of France. 

3. The Popish Plot was formed in 1678 with the object of kill- 
ing Charles II and placing his brother James, a zealous Catholic, on the 
throne. The plot was disclosed by Titus Oates. Many innocent 
Catholics were put to death. 

Danby was impeached and fell from power in 1678. 

The Exclusion Bill, 1679. The object of this Bill was to exclude 
James, Duke of York, (brother of Charles IT) from succession to the 
tltfone of England. It was passed by the H.O. Commons but reject- 
ed by the Lords. 

Habeas Corpus Act, 1679. The Act was passed in 1679 pro- 
vidmg that no one could be imprisoned without a warrant showing the 
charges against him. It also secured the early trial of the accused. 
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Q. <a) What attempts were made by Charles n to establish 
royal absolutism? Or, How did Charles II try to revive what is 
known as the Second Stuart or Catholic Stuart despotism? 

(b) What constitutional progress was made in his reign? 

(a) ATTEMPTS OF CHARLES TO ESTABLISH ABSOLUTISM 

Charles had two chief aims — ^to restore Catholicism and to estab- 
lish absolutism. He wanted to restore Catholicism not for his religious 
convictions but because Catholicism was suitable to the growth of his 
despotic power. His attempts to establish despotism may be briefly 
described as follows: — 

1. Secret Treaty of Dover. Already mentioned. 

2. Declaration of Indulgence. By this Charles claimed the right 
of using dispensing power in order to give religious toleration to the 
Catholics and &e Dissenters, but this measure raised such a fierce 
storm of opposition that Charles withdrew the Declaration. 

3. Resistance to the Exclusion Bill. The Exclusion Bill aimed 
at excluding James, Duke of York, Charles’s brother, from succeed- 
ing to the throne, but Charles dissolved the Parliament thrice and did 
not allow the Bill to pass. He did not care for the determination of 
the Parliament to pass the Bill, but he exerted his own will and gained 
his object by defying the Parliament and over-riding its authority. 

_ 4. He drove out the Whigs from power. He turned out the 
Whigs who were his political opponents. He so cleverly overhauled 
the Charters of London and other big towns that the Whigs were dri- 
ven away from power and the Tories, the supporters of the king 
were brought in place of the Whigs. 

5. He rided without a Parliament. He ruled the country without 
Parliament during his last years, particularly after the Exclusion Bill. 
The judges became puppets in his hands and the courts of law were 
used by him to crush all those who stood in his way or opposed his 
policy. He was even more fond of absolutism than Charles I, but 
while (Charles I was obstinate and foolish, Charles IT was wise and 
tactful and acted according to the occasion. 


(b) CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS IN THE REIGN OP 
CHARLES n 

l-.YAe Principle of Ministerial responsibility was established. 
The kmg had to select his ministers from the party that enjoyed the 
confidence of the Parliament. It was the result of Parliamentary op- 
^sition that Charles had to dismiss Qarendon, the Cabal and Danby 
pe pnnciple of ministerial responsibUity was established, i.e., hence- 
forth the mimsters were to be responsible to the Parliament and not 
to the kmg. pe principle was particularly estabUshed by Danby’s 
impeacpient. Marriot says, “Towards the theory of ministerial rra- 
poMibihty, t^ seventeenth century made a large and important con- 
tnbution. The Parliament had gained control over the executive 
Md as a natur^ result of this the ministers were answerable to ttie 
Parhament for their actions and policy. 
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2. The svstein i>j Appropriation of the Supplies was established. 
The ‘•\stcm of Aporoj?rinti<'n of Supplies was definitely set up. i.e., the 
Parliimienlarv aranls vverc limited for specific purposes. A grant was 
to be used for^thc particular purpose for which it was made and tor 
no other purpose. 

1 Personal Liberty mis secured. Personal liberty was secured 
by the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1679. The Act provid- 
ed that no one could be imprisoned without a warrant stating the 
charges against him and it .secured the early trial of the accused before 
a proper Court of Law. Habeas Corpus meant "That you have the 
body.” 

The Ad made it difficult fordhe government to evade or delay 
the action of the Habeas Corpus Writ. The Act was an etl'edive 
instrument against the king. 

4. System of Party Government. System of Party Government 
began and it was to follow a definite political programme. It was 
the Exclusion Bill that gave birth to the system of Party Government. 
Parliamentary parties with definite political programmes were form- 
ed, and thus was foreshadowed the system of Party Government in 
England. Those who were in favour of the Exclusion Bill were call- 
ed the Whigs and those who were against it were called the Tories. 

5. Recording verdict against the King. The jurors secured the 
right of recording verdict against the King for the first time. So far 
the jury did not enjoy the right of giving a decision against the King . 

6. Abolition of Feuded Dues. A statute was passed which abo- 
lished feudal dues and in their place granted to the King permanent 
excise duty for life. With the passing of this statute the feudal land 
law was permanently abolished in England. 

Q. Describe the growth of the Party System under Charles 
n and Queen Anne. 

Ans. For the growth of the Party System under Charles 11 
please consult previous answer, and for the next part please consult 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

Explain the causes and the nature of the English Restoration 
in 1660. 

Describe the circumstances which led to the Restoration of 
English Monarchy in 1660. 

Briefly state the means adopted by Charles II to obtain royal 
despotism. 

“Charles II urn- in no way less despotic than his father.” Do 
you agree with this view! Discuss. 

Describe the growth of the Party System under Charles II and 
Queen Anne {For Queen Anne please consult her reign). 



CHAPTER XIV 


JAMES II (1685—1688) 

AND ! 

THE GLORIOl^S OR BLOODLESS REVOLUTION 

"The whale object oj his (James ITs) reign, 
after the first few months, was to bring the 
country back to the Roman Catholic faith and 
to make himself absolute”. 

— Southgate. 

His Accession and Character. James, Duke of York, the second 
son of Charles 1, ascended the throne of England on the death of 
hi.s brother Charles 11 (1685 ) as the latter had no issue. 

James was not well educated and was one of the most obstinate 
men. When he ascended the throne, he gave a promise to Parlia- 
ment in very clear, unequivocal terms to preserve the government in 
Church and State as by law established but he did not keep his word 
and his very first act showed his determination to set up despotic rule 
and overthrow the English Church. As a foreigner (James 11 was 
the grandson of James 1) he could not appreciate the strong attach- 
ment of the English people to their Constitution and the Church and 
this lack of perception was mainly responsible for his downfall. 
“James II was a bigot, a man given to extremes in all things. His 
temper was obstinate, harsh and unforgiving. He inherited his 
mother’s arrogance, and his father's obstinacy and narrowminded- 
ness. He was not intelligent and tactful and could not foresee conse- 
quences of his actions. He was an ardent Roman Catholic and a 
strong believer in absolute monarchy. He had two great aims — ^to 
re.->torc Roman Catholicism and to make himself an absolute ruler. 

Q. Briefly describe the causes and factors or the unconsti- 
tutional measui'es of James II and other circumstances that 
brought about the Glorious or Bloodless Revolution of 1688-89. 
Or, 

Descidbe the causes which led to the unpopularity, downfall 
and flight of James II. Or, Why was James II driven from the 
thi’oue? Or, 

Give an account of the events that led to the abdication of 
James II. Or, 

Q. “The Revolution of 1688 was the natural culmination of 
the Stuarts.” Explain. 

James 11 strongly believed in the theory of Divine Right of 
Kingship and ‘Passive Obedience’. The Divine Right theory meant 
that a king was the representative of God on earth and as such he was 
not responsible to any earthly tribunal for his actions and poUcies. 
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By ‘Passive Obedience’ he meant entire submission of the people to 
the win of the king, without regard for any existing laws. The Glo- 
rious Revolution was the result of unconstitutional measures and arbi- 
trary acts of James II. As a result of this James had to run away for 
his life from England and was succeeded by his daughter Mary and 
his son-in-law William of Orange. The unconstitutional measures 
and arbitrary acts that were responsible for the Revolution may brief- 
ly be examined as follows: — 

CAUSES OP THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 

1. James’s attempt to repeal the Test Act. James was bent upon 
showing every favour to the Catholics. He was a religious fanatic. 
He asked the Parliament to repeal the Test Act so that he could 
appoint any Catholic to any Civil and Military post without his under- 
going ±e necessary test. But the Parliament refused to do so. This 
embittered the relation between Parliament and Crown and made a 
strong ground for further tension between them. The King dissolved 
the Parliament in anger. 

2. Use of Dispensing and Suspending Powers. The dispensing 
power was the power claimed by the crown of exempting individuals 
from the operation of particular laws. It was based on the old theory 
that the king made the laws and could therefore grant exemption 
from their operation. James claimed the power of dispensing with 
the execution of laws in the case of particular individuals and of sus- 
pending the operation of the laws in the case of a particular class or 
the community as a whole. Use of these powers, though illegal and 
unconstitutional, was supported by subservient judges who acted as 
of tool of James’s will. His object in making use of these powers was 
to remove the disabilities and restrictions so as to enable the Catho- 
lics to hold responsible posts. Consequently, many Catholics were 
appointed to civil and miUtary posts and those in prison were releas- 
ed. Catholics were appointed even ministers; a Catholic became 
Viceroy of Ireland. 

3. Increase in the Catholic Army. James increased the stand- 
ing army from 6,000 to 30,000 mainly composed of the Catholics. 
The army was meant to be used to overwhelm the people and sup- 
press their rights and liberties. The people strongly resented the pre- 
srace of any army in the country designed to establish military rule 
with the help of the Catholics and strengthen the hands of an irres- 
ponsible King. 

4. Appointment of Catholics to high offices. Civil and Military. 
Many Catholics were appointed to high civfi and military posts, and 
die army and the navy were practically officered by Roman Catholics. 
They were appointed even ministers and members of the Privy Coun- 
cil; a Catholic became Viceroy of Ireland. James dismissed man y 
persons from offices because they refused to declare their faith in 
Catholic religion. 

■ 5. Appointment of Catholics in Univ&sities. Massey, a Rommi 

CSathohc, was made Dean of Christ-Church. Oxford; Vice-Chancellor 
of Chmbrid^ was dismissed for rrfusing to admit a Benedictine monk, 
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Alban Francis to a degree; the Fellows of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
were expelled for refusing to elect a Catholic as their President. 

6. Establishment of the Court of Ecclesiastical Commission. In 
order to establish royal supremacy over the Church, James re-estab- 
lished the Court of High Commission under the name of the Court 
of Ecclesiastical Commission. The Court of High Commsision had 
been abolished in 1641 by Parliament but he re-established it by his 
own authority. This Court severely punished all those persons who 
questioned the King’s policy and stood in his way. The Court was 
an Engine of oppression and a mo.st unpopular institution. 

7. The First Declaration of Indulgence. In 1687 James issued 
the First Declaration of Indulgence which suspended all penal laws 
and annulled all religious tests. This removed all disabilities so far 
placed on the Catholics and Dissenters, now they got full freedom of 
worship, and the right to hold even the highest offices in the State 
without any religious test. 

8. The Second Declaration of Indulgence. In 1688 James issued 
a Second Declaration of Indulgence and ordered it to be read in all 
churches. Tbese Declarations seriously offended the people, but 
James unmindful of popular feelings went on appointing Catholics 
and Dissenters to any offices he lik^. He did so in order to influ- 
ence the next elections and get members of his own choice in the 
Parliament. 

9. Undesirable changes in the local Government. The existing 
Justices of Peace were removed and Non-conformists and Roman 
Catholic magistrates appointed in their place. After he had done this, 
he tried to introduce Roman Catholics into the Privy Council — a 
step which was most undesirable. 

10. Trial of Seven Bishops. The Clergy refused to read the 
Second Declaration of Indulgence as ordered by James 11 and “Seven 
Bishops” petitioned the king to withdraw the said Declaration. The 
king charged them with a ‘false, malicious and seditious libel’, and 
tried to arrest them but this could not be done as the bishops were 
the members of Parliament. His attempt to arrest and punish them 
caused great excitement among the people and their fury knew no 
bounds. The whole nation was filled with anxiety as for the issue of 
the trial. The king prosecuted the bishops including Sanchroft, Archi- 
bishop of Canterbuty, for the charges against them but the judges dec- 
lared them ‘not guilty* and they were honourably acquitted. TTie 
people greatly rejoic^ at the verdict. This was a severe blow to 
James 11 and all England began to distrust him. 

11. Harmful Economic Policy. James II being in alliance with 
France allow^ his home industries and trade to be controlUed by 
the French minister Colbert. Economic interests of the English wwe 
neglected in prdference to those of the French and consequently ffie 
En^sh people suffered immense losses. Besides, James exacted illegal 
customs, levied taxes, and resorted to many other unconstitutional 
methods to exact money without the consent of Parliament. 
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By resorting to most unconstitutional measures like the above, 
James wanted to establish a worst sort of despotic government in the 
country. It led to great excitement among the people and made 
James" most unpopular. James alienated his people altogether and 
lo.st their confidence and sympathies. His subjects lost all faith in 
him? 

12. Birth of a Son {Immediate cause). Matters came to a crisis 
when a son was born to James. James II had two daughters Mary 
and Anne but no son and the people had patiently put up with his 
lawful acts and arbitrary measures in the hope that he would soon 
die and after his death his daughter Mary would ascend the throne 
and thus the misgovernment would end. Mary herself a Protestant 
by faith was married to William of Orange, the Protestant ruler of 
Holland. But the birth of the prince (June 10, 1688) who was after- 
wards known as James 111 or the ‘Old Pretender’, and who was to 
be a strong Catholic, frustrated the hopes of the people who were 
looking forward to a Protestant successor in Mary. The people were 
deadly against having a Papist (A Staunch Catholic) king on the 
throne of England. 

Events. Discontent in the country was so universal that all sec- 
tions were anxious to invite a Protestant to occupy the throne. Seven 
leading men representing different sections sent an invitation to Wil- 
liam of Orange (son-in-law of James II married to Mary, daughter 
of James) to come to their rescue and save the liberties of the Eng- 
lish people. William accepted the invitation, crossed over to England 
at the head of an army, and entered London where nearly every citi-, 
zen welcomed him. Meanwhile James tried his best to please his 
people by repealing all harsh laws and made a promise to call Part 
liament but all in vain. James found himself deserted by his friends, 
followers, and even his daughter Anne (second daughter of James). 
“Heaven help me.” the poor man exclaimed, “even my own children 
have deserted me.” James fled to France (X’mas 1688) with his 
queen and infant son, where King Louis received the fugitives wiA 
royal generosity and gave them the palace of St. Germains to live in 
and a pension of £40,000 a year. Here James lived till his death in 
1701. James’s reign was believed to have come to an end when he 
left the country. This change of rulers in England was known as the 
GLORIOUS REVOLUTION and it ended the long struggle between 
the king and Parliament. “Perhaps never in the history had there 
been so swift and so bloodless a revolution.” It was “the least vio- 
lent and most beneficent of all revolutions.” The Revolution aimed 
at (1) maintaining the Protestant religion and State; and (2) ending 
the efforts of the Stuarts to rule arbitrarily. 

The Declaration of Rights. It was drawn up by the Convention 
— an Assembly called by Prince William and they (William aad 
Mary) accepted the throne of England on the promise to follow scru- 
pulously the terms of the Declaration. The Declaration proclaimed 
William and Mary, King and Queen of England; when one of them 
died, the other was to continue to govern the country; after their 
death the crown was conferred first on the children of Mary, then- 
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on iho.^e of her sister Anne, and, these failing, on the children of Wil- 
liam cu' Orange by an> other wife. The son of James II and his poste- 
riu were thus sKiit out entirely from succession. The Declarations 
then set forth and reatlirmed certain rights of the nation that had been 
violated b\ the Stuart sovereigns. The terms of the Declaration gave it 
the form of an important contract entered into between the ruler and 
the ruled. It conlirmed the principle that kings shall rule only ac- 
cording to the law through their ministers and a free Parliament. 

The Declaration denied the claims of the English Sovereign wit/i- 
(Hit the consent of Parliament: — 

1. to make use of suspending or dispensing power; 

2. to levy taxes; 

3. to keep a standing army in times of peace; and 

4. to institute ecclesiastical commissions. 


The Declaration claimed for the subjects the ri^ht — 

1. to elect members of Parliament freely; 

2. to have freedom of debate in Parliament; 

3. to petition the sovereign; and 

4. to have fair justice. 

Q. Analyse the issues involved in the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688. How far were the natural objectives realized on the 
conclusion of the Revolution? 

A ns. Hints for Expansion. 


Issues Involved: 

1. Theory of the Divine Right of Kings or the Claim of the* 
Stuarts to rule as absolute monarchs. 

2. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to enforce their own religious 
views. 


3. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to regulate the foreign policy of 
the country according to their own sweet \vill. 

4. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to impose taxes and raise- 
monev’ without parliamentary sanction. 

5. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to interfere with the rights and 
liberties of the people (individual libertv) and imprison them arbi- 
trarily. 


u expansion please consult the causes which broushf 

about the Revolution. All these have been thoroughly discussed. 

Reali^xition of National Objectives. The national objectives were* 
realized to a great extent. The king's powers were limited. The sup- 
Parliament— the representative of the nation— was et 
taDJi^ed. In the long conflict for supremacy and sovereignty between-' 
the Crown and the Parliament, it was decided once for all that the? 
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Parliament was to be supreme and sovereign in the country and the 
king had a subordinate position and he was always to offer his full 
and hearty co-operation to the Parliament. The Parliament was to 
rule the country and not the King. The position of the King was just 
like that of an official who could be dismissed whenever found in- 
efficient or neglectful of his duties. The Revolution permanently put 
an end to the theory of Divine Right of Kings. 

The King could not any more force his own religious views on 
the people. Englishmen were to have the Anglican Qhurch. Catho- 
Uc religion was considered to be anti-national. Common Law became 
supreme and equal justice was ensured to all by an independent judi- 
ciary. Thus the Civil Liberties of the people were ensured. James 
n had subordinated England to France and he was solely guided 
by the French King in his policy. But William III acted quite differ- 
ently and adopted a bold policy against France: this was exactly the 
policy that the English people wanted. 

Q. Why is the Revolution of 1688 termed “Glorious”? What 
was the nature of the Revolution? Or, 

Q. “The Glorious Revolution is said to be the least violent 
.and the most beneficent of all revolutions.” Comment. 


WHY THE REVOLUTION WAS CALLED GLORIOUS 


The Revolution was Glorious. The Revolution of 1688 is term- 
•ed “Glorious” because it was peaceful in its methods and good in its 
ends. There was a peculiar b^uty and glory both in the means by 
which the Revolution was accomplished and the results that followed 
the Revolution. The results were beneficial both for the Parliament 
and the Nation at large. 

(i) The Revolution was accomplished by peaceful means. James 
n wanted to establish Roman Catholicism in England and his rule 

despotic. His extreme pro-Catholic policy and his theory of 
Divine ^ght of Kings brought him into con^ct with Parliament and 
the nation. Unable to tolerate his despotism seven leading men of 
En^and sent an invitation to William of Orange (James’s son-in-law) 
to occupy the throne and save England from a Popish and arbitmry 
ruler. William accepted the invitation and landed in England with 
an army. James, deserted by his friends, followers and subjects, 
fled to France. The crown was then offered to William and Mary. 
It was nothing short of a Revolution because James lost the throne 
^ another person purely of the choice of Parliament was offered 
me crown. The true ‘glory’ of me British Revolution lay in the fact 
mt It was bloodless and there was no civil war. Not a single drop 
^ blood WM shed and not a single shot was fired but stiU it was a 
RwMutron for it changed not only dynasty of kings but also the Bri- 
■Bsh Constitution. 


(ii) The Revolution secured the triumph of the Parliamentary 
^ernmwr oyer kingly despotism. The long struggle for supremacy 
u^an me and Parliament ended. Parliament won the victory. 
Toe meory of Divme Ri^t of Kings was fished. The sovereigns 
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could QO longer claim themselves to be the deputies or the lieutenants 
of God on earth. The Revolution of 1688 definitely established that 
the nation could depose a king who flouted its wishes and could give 
the throne to any competent person it liked. The power of khigs 
henceforward emerged from the people and it was in the people that 
sovereignly resided. The king was bound to obey the law of the 
land and he could no longer exercise ‘dispensing* or ‘suspending’ 
powers. The king could not make or unmake any laws or impose 
taxes without the consent of Parliament. He could not maintain a 
standing army to do any illegal or unconstitutional act. He was to 
choose his ministers from a party that commanded majority in the 
House of Commons and the ministers were henceforward responsible 
to Parliament and not to the king. He was to rule like a constitu- 
tional ruler. His position was like that of an office-holder who could 
be dismissed any time when he neglected his duty. It decided once 
for all that the monarchy of England was constitutional or limited. 
Parliament became supreme and all-powerful in the land and the 
king was merely a creature of the law and an instrument in the hands 
of Parliament. 

(iii) The Revolution brought good results and gains to the Na 
tion as a whole. The Revolution safeguarded the liberties of the na. 
tion. The nation’s right to justice was secured. The judges could 
no longer be influence in their decisions by the king. Their posi 
tion was independent for they could not be disnussed at the wfll qi 
the sovereign. They could be dismissed only where they were guiltv 
of some wrong action or when both the Houses required their dir 
missal. 

Freedom of the Press was secured. Censorship was abolished 
Etooks and newspapers so wonderfully increased and were of such ^ 
high quality that the Press became a political force in the country. 

Religioiu freedom of the country was secured to a large extent 
The Tolmtion Act of 1689 gave freedom of public worship to alt 
except Catholics and Unitarians. 

The law of Treason was so amended that it allowed persons ac 
cused of treason to have a lawyer to defend themselves and to haverf» 
copy of the accusations brought against them. The guilty persorjift, 
were to receive all faciliries to prove their innocence. 

(iv) The Revolution united the whole Nation. The natiQ*n 
learnt to work toge^er for the common good of ill. The ruthlest 
dealings and despotic policy of James united the various sections oi 
the people (except the Roman Catholics who were the favoured 
duldren of James but who were in a very narrow minority). The 
Whigs and the Tories accepted the prindples of the Revolution 
Both of them recognised the principle that the title of the En^sh 
sovereigns to the throne of England was no longer based on heredi- 
ty but on the choke of Parliament. 

(v) The Revolution Brought to En^and Glory Abroad. The 
Revolution of 1688 gave England a new turn in her foreign polky. 
nenceforward William employed the whole power of P.nglanH in the 
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struiiclc against Francs and forced the Grand Alliance for checking 
the growing power and ambitious designs of France. A long period 
of war against France gave England a powerful and widely-spread 
empire. 

A Revolution which wa.s accomplished by thoroughly non-violent 
means and which brought most beneficial results to Parliament and 
the nation was in every sense a Glorious Revolution. 

Q, What were the results of the Glorius Revolution. Or. 

Describe briefly the constitutional, religious and political sig- 
nificance of the Glorious Revolution. Or. 

nffentinn the most important changes which the Glorious Re- 
volution brought about in England or discuss the effects, achieve- 
ments and importance of the Glorious Revolution. Or. 

Discuss the political and constitutional effects of the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688-1689 in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Or, 

“The Glorious Revolution of 1688 produced far-reaching and 
permanent changes in the English system of Government.” Ex- 
plain. Or, 

What benefits did Englishmen derive from the Revolution of 
1688? 

RESULTS OR SIGNIPIOANOE OP GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 

The prolonged conflict between the Stuarts and their Parliaments' 
mainly centred round three points: (a) mode of government (b) 
religious policy and (c) foreign policy. The Stuarts wanted to rule 
arbitrarily and force Catholic views on the people. They allowed 
their foreign policy to be controlled by France. The Revolution deci- 
ded all these points in favour of Parliament — ^Henceforth (a) the 
sovereignty resided in the people and Parliament, (b) the future sove-. 
reigns of England had to be Protestants, i.e., they must belong to the 
Church of England and (c) England was to have its own independent 
foreign policy. That is why the Glorious Revolution is regarded a 
landmark in English History. Macaulay feels proud of the Re- 
volution of 1688 and says that this Revolution was the last revolution 
in English history. It decided once for all that the Parliament was 
the supreme power in the country and not the king. 

A. CONSTITUTIONAL RESULTS AND SIGNIFICANCE 

1. Fined victory and supremacy of Parliament. The struggle for 
constitutional power that had lasted for about a century between the 
Stuarts and the Parliaments ultimately ended in favour of Parliament. 
The Doctrines of Divine Right and Passive Obedience were over- 
thrown and “An English monarch is now as much the creature of an 
Act of Parliament as the pettiest tax gatherer in his realm.” Parlia- 
ment gained all political power and the executive was gradually trans- 
ferred from the Crown to ministers responsible to Parliament. The" 
Revolution made the king an official, subject, like other officials, to 
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dismissal, if he neglected to perform duties of his office. The kirk’s 
powers were limited and Parliament became supreme. The position:,, 
of the Crown and the Parliament was now quite clear.. They were 
no longer ri\als. The Parliament was to possess the real power and 
the Crown was to huvc a subordinate position. The Crown could 
not but otfer its full co-operation to the Parliament in its actions and 
policies. Parliamentary supreraaej' was clearly established once for 
all as may be clear from the following: 

( i I The Kurd’s Civil Lht. The king could no longer be tiuan- 
cially independent of Parliament, because his Civil list, (i.e., personal 
expenses.) was separated from the expenses of Government. 

(ii) The Anniud Appropriution Act (1689). ft gave Parliament 
the right to vote annual supplies only and appropriate them to speci- 
fic purposes set forth in the Finance Bill or the Budget. The ac- 
counts were to be audited after the money had been spent. This 
rendered annual Parliaments essential. Parliament thus controlled 
both revenue and e.xpenditure. 

(iiil The Declaration oj Rights, it forbade the King to keep 
a standing army in times of ireace without parliamentary sanction. It 
was found necessary to have a standing army and to provide for its 
discipline by the Mutiny .\ct. But the Mutiny Act was passed every 
year for one year only. This again rendered meeting of Parliament 
necessary. 

(iv) The Triennial Act. It was passed in 1694 which declared 
that maximum life of a Parliament was in future to be not more than 
three years. This Act aimed at preventing a Parliament with slavish 
mentality from continuing for more than three years. 

2. End of absolute Monarchy. The Revolution brought about 
the end of absolute monarchy and marked the be ginnin g of limitot or 
constitutional monarchy in the country. The khig could no longer 
levy taxes, raise loans, force his own religious views on the people or 
exercise his powers against the law of the land. He could not do 
anything against the consent of the Parliament. 

_ 3. Freedom of the Press. Till now all publications had been 
subject to a rigorous censorship under an annual Licensing Act. In 
1695 the House of Commons refused to renew the T.ir ansing Act and 
thus English Press was freed. 

4. Independence of the Judges. By the Act of Settlement pass- 
ed in 1701 judges could not be removed from office unless found 
guilty of wrong doing or unless both Houses presented an address 
to the king requesting their dismissal. This secured the independ- 
ence of the judges. Being independent of the kin g ’s control they 
codd do belter justice to the people. A judge codd be disniissfd 
•only when both the Houses of Parliament made a request to the King 
to disiniss a particular judge on grounds proved against him. 

Further, the Treason Law was so amended that a person accused 

treason could engage a lawyer to plead for him in the court and 
lie was to be provided with other necessary facilities. By this hene- 
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ficent measure the liberty of the subjects was finally secured against 
the power of the Crown. 

5. Growth of party system and cabinet system of Government. 
WiUiam 111 who owed his throne both to Whigs and Tories chose 
his ministers from both parties. This system proved unworkable as 
the political principles of the two parties were different and the Tories 
disliked the war policy of the king and the Whigs. Then on the 
advice of the Whig leader — Sunderland, King William chose all his 
ministers from the Whig party in 1696. This ministry, composed ex- 
clusively of the Whigs, worked well. This Whig ministry was nick- 
named the Whig Junto. By accident the Whigs then formed the 
majority in the House of Commons. This gradually led to the for- 
mation of the constitutional principle that the king must choose his 
ministers from the party which commanded majority in the House 
of Commons. 

6. Preparation of the way for Democracy. The Revolution of 
1688 placed the political power in the hands of Parliament which was 
composed of big landlords and aristocrats who in no way represented 
the nation. The Revolution did not bring democracy to the country 
all at once. The one great reason for this was that the masses were 
ignorant and illiterate and they could not be expected to work satis- 
factorily in a democratic set up. The aristocratic elements remained 
predominant till 1832, the year in which the First Reform Act was 
passed. Later attempts like the Reform Acts of 1867, 1884, 1918 
and 1928 ultimately transferred political power from a landed aristo- 
cracy to the common people. 

N.B. — The above are the constitutional principles settled by the 
Glorious Revolution. By introducing the above constitutional prin- 
ciples, die Glorious Revolution laid the foundation of the Limited 
Monardiy in England. 

B. BELiaiOUS SIGNIFICANCE AND EFFECTS 

1. The Revolution established religious Toleration. The Tolera- 
tion Act passed in 1689 gave freedom of conscience and worship to 
all except the Roman Catholics and Unitarians. National religion of 
England was to be Anglican. “The Anglican Church was to reco- 
gnized as the State Church”. It mark^ the beginning of that spirit 
of religious toleration which is widespread to-day. 

It marked the Triumph of Protestantism. Throne of England 
was given to the Protestant Rulers and the Stuarts were permanently 
driven from the throne of England. The Bill of Rights (1689) clear- 
ly provided that no Roman ^tholic or a person who had a Roman 
^tholic wife could occupy the throne of E ngland. Again, the Act 
of Settlement (1701) laid down that all future sovereigns of En^and 
must belong to the Church of England, i.e., they must be Protestants. 
The Catholics ceased to exist as a Power. All attempts made by 
than to stren^en their cause and restore Stuarts to the English 
throne ended in failure. 

3. Firm estoNishment of the Anglican Church. The An^ican 
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Church of England was firmly established as the State Church. It 
was decided once for all that Roman Catholicism had no chance to- 
come into power or to be recognised as the State Church. 

0, POLITICAL SIGNIPICANOB AND EFFECTS 

1. Ckanf’e in the position of the Sovereigns. James II deserted' 
by his friends, relations and officers fled with his wife and child to 
France. William of Orange and his wife Mary, who were Protes- 
tants were invited to occupy the throne of England. This brought 
about the end of the direct descendants of the Stuarts. William and 
Marv (son-in-law and daughter of James 11) owed their position to 
the choice of Parliament; their title to the throne was purely parlia- 
mentary. The position of the sovereigns was very weak for their 
powers were veiy much curtailed and handed over to the Parliament. 
Thev were now tools in the hands of the Parliament which was hence- 
forward the ruler of the country in the real sense. 

2. Change in the Foreign Policy of England; England became a 
great power ^ The Revolution brought a significant change in the for- 
eign policy of England which ultimately made her a great force u> 
oTnlinental politics. "Greater interest was created in continental 
affairs and the long isolation of England from European politics 
came to an end”. So far the Stuarts had followed a weak and ineffec- 
tive foreign policy which proved inglorious for the country. Wil- 
liam III, a resolute statesman, was a sworn enemy of France and had 
fought for twenty years to prevent her from occupying Holland and 
Belgium and becoming a formidable power in Euro^. The war bet- 
ween England and F^rance became inevitable in 1689 when Louis, 
who looked upon WiUiam as usurper, secretly tried to restore James 
IT to the English throne. Louis was defeated and by the Treaty of 
Rsywick (1697) he acknowledged William as the rightful king of 
England and ceased to supjport James II. 

Again, Louis of France violated the Second Partition Treaty and 
wanted to unite the crowns of Spain and France under the same ruler. 
William formed the Grand Alliance and won brilliant victories over 
France in the War of the Spanish succession (1702 — 1713). The 
Treaty of Utrecht made England the greatest maritime power in the 
world and brought her vast possessions and commercial advantages. 

The same policy of checking the growing power of France and 
limiting her ambitious schemes was followed % En^and till 1815. 
the year of the Battle of Waterloo when France was finally beaten 
and Napoleon sent in exile to St. Helena where he died in 1821. Tlie 
defeat of France restored the ‘Balance of Power’ on the continent. 

3. It taught the tuition the value of union. It taught the natiotr 
a very' valuable lesson to guide is destinies. It learnt how to unite 
and stand together to resist a common enemy. The people learnt to 
act unanimously for the common good and to overcome their com- 
mon difficulties. All the various sections residing in the country, 
with the exception of the Catholic minority, were united to gain com- 
mon ends. 
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A close studi of the results and the significance of the Glorious 
Revolution clearly shows the victory of the ‘Parliament over the 
king’ and of ‘Constitutionalism over Despotism’. 

Q. Describe carefully the constitutional, political and reli- 
gious aspects of the Revolution of 1688. Or. 

was the Glorious Revolution of 1688 regai’ded as a land- 
mark in English History or the beginning of a new era? 

Ana. On account of its very great significance for constitutional, 
religious and political aspects the Glorious Revolution is regarded a 
landmark or an epoch-making event in the History of England. (For 
details please see previous answer). 

Q. The Glorious Revolution marks the final victory of the 
over the king and of constitutionalism over despotism. 


Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Revolution of 1688 marked an epoch of immense 
signmcaucc in constitutional development.” Explain. 

Ans, Please study previous answer. 

* 1 , P®scribe briefly the characteristics or chief features of 
tne trlonous Revolution. Or, 

Q. Discuss the nature of the Glorious Revolution. 

Glorious or Bloodless Revolution was an event of exceptional 
unprecedented constitutional and poUtical signifi- 
cance m the history of England. Some of its characteristics are: 

Non-violent Character. It was one of the most impor- 
tant Revolutions of the world, but not a drop of blood was shed or 

H another king was invited to occupy the 

M ^ change of kings but the change took place in a 

taim ana silent way and the peace of the country was not disturbed. 

Beneficent Character. On account of its very great sia- 
religious and political aspects^ the Glori- 
hi ^ ^ landmark or an epoch-making event 

England. The struggle between the Stuarts and their 

Ssm t£T constitution- 

anv sense nf® want^ to rule autocraticaUy without 

thJ la^ of li, Parliament wanted them to respect 

L l-^® arid individual liberty. At last the Parliament 
Desootism supremacy was permanently established. 

u constitutional monarchy. The BUI 

of rf ■'^cts seriously restricted the power 

arbitral® impossible for him to exercise his powers 

meni Iwil ^ great constitutional, achievement. The Parlia- 

J° powerful that it could make and unmake kings and 
nange the order of succession. William and Mary owed their posi- 
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lion to the choice of Parliament. Real sovereignly lay with the Par- 
liament. 

Besides supremacy of Parliament, freedom of the Press, and in- 
dependence of the Judiciary were secured and foundation was laid 
of the Cabinet system of Government in England. Were not all these 
boons for the nation? 

(c) Its Unanimity of Opinion. The whole country with the ex- 
ception of a small minority of Catholics was one in its aim and that 
was a political aim. Different sections in the country — ^Whigs and 
Tories, Churchmen and Dissenters, all combined against James II. 
James was left alone. The one aim before the nation was to limit 
the powers of the king, so that he should rule in a constitutional way 
and respect the wishes of the Parliament. If the nation had been 
divided in its aim, it would have given rise to two hos^e camps as in 
the Civil War of 1642. The best results were achieved at a minimum 
cost because of the unanimity of opinion in the country. 

(d) Its Parliamentary Character. This is true that the invita- 
tion to William was sent by the leading men of England but the Bill 
of Rights and a number of other Acts that completed the Revolu- 
tionary Settlement were all enacted wi thin the four walls of Parlia- 
ment. 

(e) Its Practical Character. But the most important aspect of 
the Revolution was its practical character. While a king was ex- 
pelled from the country and a natural heir disowned, no attempt was 
made to find justification for the act on broad abstract principles 
defining rights of man. The Bill of Rights is eminently a practical 
document. The terms of the Bill of Rights were like those of a con- 
tract. The king could continue his office only when he abided by 
the terms of the contract. It was a practical bargain between the 
ruler and the ruled. 

(f) Its Revolutionary Character. What had happened was re- 
voluntionary. James had been deposed and his own son disinherited. 
Who did tto? It was done by a Parliament that met without royal 
summons and therefore l^lly it was no Parliament at all. In this 
sense the whole happening was nothing short of a revolution. 

Q. The Revolution of 1688 was as important an event in 
European as in English history. Discuss. 

Discuss the results of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 in Bri- 
tain and in Europe. 

There is no denymg the fact that the Glorious Revolution of 
1688 was an event of importance not only in the history of England 
but also in that of Europe. A brief examination of Mstorical facts 
will help us to know its significance both in English and European 
history. 

{a.) Importance of the Revolution of 1688 in English history. 
The political struggle between King and Parliament ended by the 
establishment of a limited monarchy. The theories of Divine Ri^t 
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and Passive Obedience disappeared once for all. The supremacy of 
Parliament was established by the Bill of Rights, the Mutiny Act and 
the Appropriation of Supplies. The era of monarchical despotism 
w-as o\'er and the era of constitutionalism had started. Henceforward 
the title of the kings of England to the throne was to be Parliamen- 
tary and not hereditary. The Parliament had already set up William 
ill and Mary on the' throne of England on the flight of James II. 
William and Mary did not ascend the throne in the due course of 
succe.ssion, but they were made to occupy the throne because the 
Parliament wished them to do so. In future, too, the Parliament 
could dethrone a sovereign who neglected his duties or did any thing 
unconstitutional and the right lay with the Parliament to bring a mon; 
suitable person to the throne. TTie position of the new King in rela- 
tion to the Parliament was clearly defined. The King’s position was 
now decidedly subordinate and that of the Parliament definitely sup- 
renre. The century old constitutional conflict at last brought the final 
victory to the Parliament which was the representative body of the 
people of England. The King had to co-operate with the Parliament 
and if he refused to do so or defied its wishes he could be deposed 
and another better qualified person installed on the throne. He was 
more like an ofiicial who could be dismissed for the neglect of his 
duties or for doing a thing that was a^inst the law of the land. The 
rise of the Party System and Cabinet Government hastened the 
advent of constitutional government. 

The Toleration Act gave liberty of conscience and worship to 
all except Roman Catholics and Unitarians. Repeal of the Licens- 
ing Act secured the liberty of the press. The amended Law of Trea- 
son and the Settlement Act secured individual libertv. The Act of 
Settlement secured the Protestant succession to the throne and the in- 
dependence of judiciary. It was not possible for a Catholic king or 
a king with a Catholic wife to occupy the throne of England. The 
revolution safeguarded Protestant religion and State and made it im- 
possible for future kings of England to rule arbitrarUy. No event in 
. .English history had even gained such constitutional and political 
significance. Law of the land was strengthened and the future Kings 
of England had lost power to break the law. 


pe final settlement of the constitutional issue between the king 
and Parliament gave the country unique strength and solidarity Eng- 
land was m a position to devote her resources to the building-un of 
her vast colomal Empire which made her a first-rate power in 
Europe. In this connection Trevelyan, the great historian, has very 

Revolution gave us strength as well as 


(b) Importance of the Revolution of 1688 in European historv. 
The course of events in the history of Europe was greatly influenced 
% the Revolution The Revolution ended the Stuart djmas y of dS 

SL ^ ProtestLrfealr of 

Eur^, to the throne. With the accession of William England wil- 

cS kSinS® “GrSl’r iS ^a 

created m contmental affairs and the long isolation of England from 
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European politics came to an end.” The Revolution added to the 
dignit) and strength of England and raised it to the position of a first 
class power in Europe. 

Wars with Scotland, Ireland and France were the results of the 
Revolution of 1688. James II had still some support in these -countries 
and those who favoured his cause rebelled against the authority of 
William, bat William defeated them ever> where. France too refused 
to acknowledge William as King of England and tried to restore 
James II to the English throne. At last Louis of France was defeat- 
ed. he acknowledge William as King of England and agreed not to 
support James II. 'His defeat also put an end to his growing power and 
aggres,''ive designs. His defeat helped to restore the ’balance of 
power” in Europe which thus saved the liberties of the weaker nations. 
Before the Revolution of 1688 England was more like a province of 
F'rance and Charles 11 and James 11 appeared to be the viceroys of 
the French King. Foreign policy of England under the Stuarts was 
conlr.ol!e».l by France. But the Revolution entirely changed the posi- 
tion of the continental affairs. The strong attitude taken by England 
after the Revolution frustrated the French King's ambitious schemes 
and brought him to his normal po.silion. He was no longer a dan- 
ger to weaker nations and popular liberties. But for the Revolution 
and ihc determination of William, a sworn enemy of France, to break 
her power. England would have remained a dependency of France 
and the latter would have been free to crush the liberties of the 
weaker states that were unable to resist her tyranny. 

P.flitically. England came to assume the position of a first-rate 
Power. After the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) England was triumphant 
on the Continent. The power of France and Spain was broken and 
the ‘balance of power' was restored. England ended the ambitions 
of France. 

Another respect in which the Revolution proved of great im- 
portance in the history of Europe was a severe blow it dealt to the 
cause of Catholicism. The Catholic supporters of James II. in Scot- 
land. Ireland and France were crushed and Catholicism gradually 
ceased to be a force. Protestantism became stronger. In course of 
time France and Spain that were strongholds of Catholicism became 
weak. 

OTHER IMPORTANT AND UNIVERSITY QUESTION 

Show that James II was a bad king. 

How did James II alienate his subjects? 

Why was James forced to resort to flight from England? 

Discuss the importance of the year 1688 in the history of Eng- 
land? Why is it called an epoch-making year? 

“The year 1688 marks the beginning of a new epoch in English 
history.” Comment. 

(Hints— Write a short essay on the Glorious Revolution of 1688 
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Stating its causes, consequences and the reasons for which it was cdU 
ed ^Glorious,*) 

Give an account of the series of events that are responsible 
for the Glorious Revolution of 1688. 

''The Glorious Revolution has been said to be the least violent 
and the most beneficial of all revolutions**. Explain. 

How did the Revolution of 1688 bring about 'limited monar- 
chy* in England! 

Burke remarked that it was not a revolution made but a revo- 
lution prevented. Comment. 

The Glorious Revolution of 1688 is a turning point in English 
history. Discuss. 
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\NTLLL\M III AND MARY II JOINT (1689—1694) 
WILLIAM ALONE (1694—1702) 

“But England cannot but honour the memory 
of the monarch (William III) who established 
and respected the supremacy of Parliament 
and extended the liberties of Englishmen while 
fighting a dead foe”. 

—I. Tenan. 


Charles I 


[ 

Cliaries II 


James H Alary, m. William II 

I (Prince of Orange) 

Wiuiam III, m. Alarry II 


Mnrlv tl. 
m. Willaim III 


Anne James 

(James III or 
The Pretender) 


Accession and Character. After the flight and abdication of 
James II, the throne having b^n declared vacant, was offered jointly 
to William III and Mary. , William III was the husband of Mary, 
the Protestant daughter of James 11. Wflliam and Mary were both 
Protestants. William and Mary were proclaimed joint sovereigns in 
England and Scotland. WiUiam III was the son of William H of 
Orange. William’s title to the throne was not hereditary but elective 
and henceforward the title of the English sovereigns was solely based 
on the will of the Parliament. 

William III was a shrewd politician. He understood foreign poli- 
tics very well. iH i s chie f aim in life was to pr otect the Dutch Nether- 
lands against the polTticdl arabitrdns' and the”~affir^sive attitude of 
JiinciX 

William was a patient, reserved, well-educated and ambitious 
man, trusting only a few intimate and personal friends. Though 
weak in body, he possessed great military and political ability and a 
strong will-power. He had great courage and boldly faced all diffi- 
culties and misfortunes. “He was calm in times of crisis and was 
very hard-working in matters of foreign affairs.” His political ability 
was of the highest order and among the statesmen of Europe he 
occupies a place in the first rank. In religion a Protestant, he favour- 
ed toleration. 
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William's unpopularity in England. William III the son of Wil- 
liam II of Orantie was a foreigner in England. He did not under- 
stand and speak' English well. Besides, he was cold, silent and 
reserved. He never tried to understand English likings, dislikings, 
prejudices and traditions. He was a silent Dutchman, deep in policy, 
heroic in his courage. Even in his childhood he was reserved and 
quiet he loved simplicity and haled pomp and show. He strongly 
favoured his Dutch friends and left England very often to visit Hol- 
land. to which he was intensely devoted. He took very little interest 
in the domestic affairs of England. 

Non-Jurors. Non-jurors were those clergy and bishops who re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to William III because they con- 
sidered him a usurper and regarded James II as the rightful king of 
the English people. 

Jacobites. The Jacobites (from Jacobus, Latin for James) was 
the name of a party comprising the Non-jurors, the Catholics and the 
friends of James. They believed in the theory of Divine Right of 
Kings, were ardent supporters of James II, and looked upon William 
III as usurper. They formed a number of plots— Preston’s Plot, 
Barclay's Assassination Plot, etc., to restore James 11 to the throne of 
England and assassinate William. 

Dissenters. Those people who did not agree with and conform 
to the teachings of the Church of England were called Non-confir- 
mists, and when they were further persecuted they dissented from the 
Church and were called Dissenters. 

Q. Discuss the clauses and constitutional significance of the 
Bill of Bights, 1689. Or, 

Q. “The Bill of Rights put a lasting check on the arbitrary 
powers of the Crown.” Discuss with special reference to its pro- 
visions and its constitutional significance. Or, 

Q. The Constitutional Settlement effected by the Revolution 
(1688) is contained, so far law is concerned, in the Bill of Rights, 
the Triennial Act of 1694 and the Act of Settlement of 1701. Dis- 
cuss. 

THE BILL OF RICHTS 

After the flight of James from England, the Convention Parlia- 
ment declared that James himself had abdicated the throne and now 
it lay vacant. The Convention discussed several proposals about the 
position of William, Prince of Orange, but he refused to be a mere 
agent or adviser. Every body felt tihat the country could not get on 
without William at the head of the government. At last a compro- 
mise was found. The conditions on which the throne was offered 
jointly to William and Mary were put down in the Declarailou of 
Rights. William and Mary agreed to the conditions and became 
King and Queen of England. In case of death of the one, the other 
)Vas to continue to rule the country. It was a sort of bargain bet- 
ween the new sovereigns and the people of England. The Crown was 
jointly accepted by them on their binding themselves by the terms 
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ghen in the said Declaration. The Convention Parliament enacted 
the Declaration of Rights as the Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights 
clearlv repudiated the illegal claims and actions of Janies II and set 
forth the Ci'nditions according to which England was to be go'vcmed 
Wiiliiim and Mar\ and other future sovereigns. 

ImporUi/u Provisions. The Bill of Rights provided that: 

(/) The suspending and dispensing power of kings is illegal. 

(//) The Prerogative Courts to dispense justice like the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission Court etc., are illegal. 

iiii) The king cannot raise or keep a standing army in time of 
peace without the consent of Parliament. 

(/v) The king carmot levy taxes and raise money in other ways 
without the consent of Parliament. 

(V) Parliament should be freely elected and the king should not 
interfere in the elections. It should frequently meet to consider grie- 
vances of people and for purposes of legislation. The members should 
enjoy perfect freedom of speech and debate. 

ivh The subjects have a right to petition the king. 

ivii) Excessive fines and cruel punishments should not be inflic- 
ted nor heavy bails demanded. 

(viii) Jurymen must be honestly chosen, and in trials for high 
treason must be free-holders. 

iix) The Protestants may keep arms for purposes of self-defence 
consistent with their place and position in life and as permitted under 
the law of the country, 

ix) The crown is jointly offered to William and Mary as King 
and Queen and the succession to the throne is settled upon their 
children, and, failing them, upon Mary’s Protestant sister Anne and 
her children. Failing the above, the crown shall pass to the child- 
ren of William by any other wife. 

(xi) No Roman Catholic King or Queen or a person marrying 
a Roman Catholic shall in future possess or inherit the crown. 

Constitutional Significance of the Bill of Rights. The Bill of 
Rights is very significant from political and constitutional points of 
view and it embodies the results of the Glorious Revolution. It com- 
pleted the work begun by the Magna Carta and forms the Third 
Great charter of liberties of the English people. (Magna Carta 
l^ing the first and Petition of Rights the second corner-stone of Eng- 
lish liberties which set limits to the powers of the crown). 

(i) It Estahlished Supremacy of Parliament. The Bill of Rights 
permanently solved the questions that were responsible for the pro- 
longed conflict between the king and the Parliament during the Stu- 
art period. It definitely established sovereignty of Parliament and 
reduced the powers of the crown. The Convention Parliament depos- 
ed and expelled James II from the throne and put William and Mary 
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a.s joint sovereigns in his place. The future kings were to rule not 
b> an> inherent or hereditary rights but their title was based on Par- 
liamentary Acts. The Parliament was empowered to drive out one 
king and set up another. Henceforth the sovereignty resided in the 
Parliament and not in the king. The Commons got inio their hands 
most of the powers and the king's ministers soon became in reality 
the ministers of the Commons, who thus won the control of the execu- 
tive power. Royal government was replaced by Parliamentary gov- 
ernment which is up to this day the chief feature of the English Cons- 
titution. 

(ii) It set up Comtitiitioml or Limited Monarchy. The posi- 
tion of the future monarchs of England was most seriously effected by 
the Bill of Rights. The new monarch was absolutely different from the 
previous kings. It became impossible for any future king of Eng- 
land to repeat the illegal claims and actions of James II or rule arbi- 
trarily and violate the Constitution, and if he did so he was to for- 
feit the throne. The theory of the Divine Right of kings and Passive 
Obedience were exploded and never repeated. Th £igs lost the 
power of making and unmaking laws, levying taxes and r aising or 
keeping an army. They could not override the decisions of the Par- 
liament. They were subject to the law of the land and criticism of 
the people. The tenure of the crown was made dependent upon the 
strict observance of the law and the maintenance of the constitution. 
This involved the denial of the doctrine of Divine Right (for the 
new king became a creature of an Act of Parliament) and the estab- 
lishment of the ‘reign of law’. The era of monarchical despotism 
ended and that of constitutionalism began. 

(iii) It secured Protestant Succession. The Bill of Rights defi- 
nitely provided that a Roman Catholic King or Queen or any person 
who married a Roman Catholic shall be excluded from the throne. 
This clause was also repeated in the Act of Settlement (1701) which 
clearly laid down that all future sovereigns of England must belong 
to the Church of England. 

(iv) It safeguarded Popular Rights and Liberties. The subjects 
got the right to make petitions to the king and the Parliaments were 
to be frequently held to consider and redress the grievances of the 
prople. The Magna Carta, the Petition of Ri^ts and the Bill of 
Rights— the three landmarks in the constitutional history of F.ngland 
constitute in the words of Lord Chatham “The Bible of FnglisK 
Constitutional History.” Each of these valuable documents asserts 
rights and liberties of the people’ and insists on the ‘rule of law.’ 

It so completely restricted the powers of the future kings of 
fi^d^*^*^ scope was left for them to become despots in any 

.. for .the Triennial Act and the Act of Settlement please see fur- 
ther in this Chapter. 

Q. “The Settlement made at the Revolntion of 1688 was a 
^tweea Crown and Parliament. The new sovereign ac- 
cepted the crown upon definite conditions.’ Explain the import- 
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ance of these conditions and refer to the statutes in which they 
are embodied. Cr, (P.U. Woo) 

Describe the important legislative measures of the reign of 
William III. How far did it remedy the evils of the later Stuart 
despotism? Or, 

'The constitutional settlement effected by the Revolution 
(1688) is contained so far as law is concerned in the Bill of Rights 
of 1689, the Triennial Act of 1694 and the Act of Settlement of 
1701.' Discuss. Or, (P.U. 1956, 1952) 

Analyse the legal and other changes effected after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 which established the sovereignty of Parliament. 

(P.U. 1944) 

The Convention which offered the throne to William IH and 
Mary was declared to be a regular Parliament It set to work to 
pass new laws which should make it impossible for any king to 
govern on the lines of James II. The evils of the later Stuart despo- 
tism were thoroughly remedied for the king was now the constitutional 
hei^ of the State and his powers were limi ted. The Parliamentary 
legislation of the reign of William III very much reduced the powers 
of the king and his position was like that of an official, so that when- 
ever he as^ed his own will or violated the constitution or repeated 
any despotic act of the Stuarts, he could be dethroned and dismissed 
at once. This Parliament was responsible for the settlement after 
the Glorious Revolution and passed the Bill of Rights (it was a mere 
conversion of the Declaration of Rights with sli^t changes), the 
Mutiny Act, Appropriation of Supplies and Toleration Act. Several 
other Acts were passed by the subsequent Parliaments. 

1. Jhe Bill of Rights, 1689. The results of the Revolution were 
embodied in the Bill of Rights. It put an end to royal despotism 
and marked the commencement of Parliamentary government and 
constitutional monarchy. The struggle which had raged for about 
a century between Stuart Kings and their Parliaments was closed by 
ffie Bill of Rights which finally decided that sovereignty lay in the 
Parliament and this was the only body to guide and control the gov- 
ernm^t of the country. The theory of Divine Right disappeared 
and ffie title of the future kings of En^and depended upon the will 
of the Parliament. The Bill of Rights made England permanently 
a Protestant State by providing that no Catholic king or a king who 
had married a Catholic wife could inherit the throne of Endand. 
(For details and provisions please consult previous answer.) 

2. The Mutiny Act. 1689. There was to be no “standing army” 
without the consent of Parliament but as a war with France was 
expected a Mutiny Act” was passed allowing the king to keep 
troops under military discipline and try guilty soldiers by “Court mar- 
tial for one year. This power was granted for one year only, and 
rach year Parliament had to renew it. It thus became an annual 
Act; It meant that the government could not maintain an army while 
the miimters ceased to retain the confidence of Parliament. Control 
Of Parliament over the army was thus fully secured. The Act con- 
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tinued to be renewed every >ear tdl 1897 when it was superseded by 
the Army Discipline and Regulation Bill. 

3. The Appropriation of Supplies or the Annual Grant of Sup- 
plies', 168"). Formerly the sums of money voted to the crown were 
spent b\' the so\ereign at his discretion, but now Parliament com- 
menced the practice of appropriating the supplies to certain purpo- 
ses, that is. the Parliament stated the purpose for which particular 
money was to be spent. Further the supplies were voted for one year 
only, "and royal accounts were to be audited. This was the origin of 
modern "budget'’ though the term was not used yet. Thus annual 
session of Parliament became indispensable and ministers had to win 
the approval of the House of Commons for their expenditure. Par- 
liament acquired complete control of finance and with it an increasing 
control of the administration. 

4. Toleration Act, 1689. By this all those persons who subs- 
cribed to 34 out of the 39 Articles of Christian faith as given in the 
Book of Common Prayer were granted freedom of conscience, i.e., 
liberty of worship. Thus the Toleration Act very much extended 
freedom of worship and all the sects except the Catholics and the 
Unitarians began to enjoy liberty of conscience. They got the legal 
right to worship in public. The spirit of tolerance steadily increas- 
ed. This was the religious aspect of the Revolution. 

5. The Triennial Act, 1694. It provided that the maximum life 
of a Parliament was to be three years and after it general elections 
should be held. The Act aimed at restricting the power of the king 
to continue a servUe Parliament for not more than three years. 

6. Repeal of the Licensing Act, 1695. The Licensing Act of 
1662 imposed stringent restrictions on the liberty of the Press and 
placed the control of printing in the hands of the Government. Wil- 
liam, however, refused to renew the Licensing Act in 1695 and this 
automatically secured the liberty of the Press for the future. As a 
result of this the number of books and newspapers increased with in- 
credible rapidity and the Press became a political power in the coun- 
try. 

7. The Amended Treason Act, 1696. Before this Act was pass- 
ed persons accused of treason could not have fair trial for they could 
not get proper facilities for self-defence. In 1696 the Law of Trea- 
son was amended so that persons accused of treason were allowed 
to engage lawyers to defend themselves. 

8. The Act of Settlement, 1701. The last of the Acts of Wil- 
liam’s reign that completed the Revolution Settlement was the Act of 
Settlement. The Act decided the order of succession to throne and 
also required that no person who was not a member of the Church 
of England could occupy the throne. The king’s pardon could not 
defend a person impeached by the Commons. Better justice was en- 
sure, for the judges received fixed salaries and could be removed 
only upon the address of both Houses. “This made the judges res- 
ponsible to the Parliament and ensured impartial administration of 
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justice." (For details please see Act of Settlement at the end of this 
chapter. ) 

Q. What was the chief work of the Convention of 1689? 

A/is. It passed the Bill of Rights, Appropriation of Supplies, 
Mutiny Act and Toleration Act. (For details of these Acts please 
see previous answer). 

Q. Describe briefly the Financial Policy and Reforms of Wil- 
liam or the great measures affecting national finance (Financial 
Settlement). 

1. The National Debt. It was found impossible to raise enough 
money annually to meet the expenses of the war. So Charles Mon- 
tague. Chancellor of the Exchequer, borrowed money from a com- 
pany of merchants who were not to be paid off at a time, not 
even to get regular interest but to get a fixed annuity. This ph.n of 
Montague was modified by the scheme of Paterson in 1694 by which 
the company of merchants who had lent money to the government 
was constituted and named the Bank of England. The government 
was not to repay the principal to the Bank, but it guaranteed to pay 
regular interest. The new loans became permanent and their interests 
a fixed charge on the revenues. This was the origin of the National 
Debt, so called becaue the money was lent not to the King but to 
the nation. 

2. The Bank of England. In 1694 at the suggestion of William 
Paterson, a leading Scotsman, the Bank of England was constituted 
from the company of merchants who had lent money to the govern- 
ment. It proved very successful because (a) the Bank of England 
gave greater security to the investors than the goldsmiths (who were 
carrying on the banking business before this) as the government stood 
security for the stability of the Bank of England; (b) It became the 
agent of the ministry for borrowing money on the security of a Par- 
liamentary promise that interest would be regularly paid; (c) It was 
also more convenient for the government to borrow from the Rant- 
of England than from private parties; (d) Stability of the Govern- 
ment was confirmed. The indirect advantage of these loans was that 
those who held government stocks became interested in the stability 
of the government and hence were attached to the Revolutionary 
Settlement. They were afraid of Jacobite restoration since it was 
unlikely that James, if he were restored to the throne of England, 
would pay interest on money borrowed by William. 

3. Recoinage Act, 1696. The coins had much depreciated in 
value on account of clipping and so in 1697 the coinage was restored 
to its former value and Sir Tssac Newton, the scientist, was appointed 
Master of the Mint. The old money which was much worn and was 
often clipped round the edges was called in and new coins were issued 
whose milled edges made clipping impossible in future. The reform 
m the coinage led to the growth of trade and commerce. William’s 
Wise financial policy and reforms went a long way in strengthening 
ills position. The loss caused by the new coinage was made up by 
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levvinc a tax on window-panes, known as the Window-Tax, 1696 — 
1851.“ 

Q. What part did William III play in opposing the ambiti- 
ous designs of Louis XIV? Or, 

Q. Give a careful description of the foreign policy and wars 
of William in or the Eevolution Settlement in Scotland and Ire- 
land. Or, 

Q. “William in -was above all things a European states- 
man.” Discuss. 

William III was a shrewd politician. He understood foreign 
politics very well. His chief aim in life was to protect the Dutch 
Netherlands against the political ambitions and the aggressive atti- 
tude of France which was anxious to extend the frontiers of France. 
This expansion was sure to do a great deal of harm to the Dutch. 

The Foreign Policy of William III and his relations with other 
countries or the Revolution Settlement in Scotland and Ireland may 
bridfly be described thus: — 

Williarti and Scotland. In England the great change had been 
accomplished without shedding any blood but it was not so in Scot- 
land or Ireland. The Scottish Convention boldly declared that James 
forfeited the crown and accepted William and Mary as sovereigns of 
Scotland, but the whole nation was not of one mind. The Highland 
clans, fond of war, and fired by a desire to uphold the ancieht dignity 
of Stuarts, took up arms in favour of James II under their leader 
Viscount Dundee. Viscount Dundee was lolled by William’s soldiers. 
When their leader fell, the Highland army soon dispersed. 

William sent for all the Highland chiefs to take the oath of alle- 
giance to him before January 1. 1692. All came except Ian Mac- 
Donald, the chief of the MacDonalds of Glencoe, who was a little 
late for unavoidable reasons. John -Dairymple, the hereditary enemy 
of the MacDonalds, managed to secure the orders of William III for 
their massacre. John Dairymple massacred the Macdonalds when 
they were fast asleep at night. This is known as the Massacre of 
Glencoe. 

“It was in Ireland that the crisis of the Revolution bad to be 
fought out.” (Ramsay Muir). 

William and Ireland. The Irish who formed the Catholic majo- 
rity refused to accept William III as their sovereign, for he was a 
strong Protestant. James II went over from France to Ireland with 
a French army to put himself at the head of the Catholic Irish. Louis 
XIV of France, a deadly enemy of William III, never wished that he 
should become the sovereign of Ireland, and sent men and money 
to Ireland to strengthen James II’s cause. The Protestants, zealous 
supporters of William III, were besieged in Londonderry. It held out 
bravely under Walker and Major Baker till it was relieved by an 
En]^h army. _ William went to Ireland with 36,000 troops and inflic- 
ted crushing defeat on James on the banks of the Boyne. James was 
forced to flee to France. The Irish Catholics were again defeated at 
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Aughrim (1691) and they ultimately surrendered at Limerick, ire- 
lanu was conquered and its people accepted William 111 and Mar> as 
their joint sovereign. 

William with France. Before William accepted the crown of Eng- 
land, he had been resisting the ambitious designs of Louis XIV of 
France who wanted to extend his territories by conquering Holland 
and Belgium. As a shrewd statesman and champion of the Protes- 
tant States, William had formed a League known as the League of 
Augsburgs to weaken the aggressive policy of France. The great 
consideration which had led William to accept the throne of Rn^anH 
was his keen desire to make use of the ample resources of England 
against France. William became all the more determined and sworn 
enemy of France when he learnt that Louis had refused to acknow- 
ledge him as the sovereign of En^and and was zealously supporting 
James II and trying to restore ium to the English throne. Under 
these circumstances William had no alternative but to declare war 
-against France. 

In the beginning the French fared better. The combined Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets were defeated at Beachy Head (1690). The 
French were, however, defeated off La Hogue in 1692 and naval sup- 
remacy of England was firmly established. On the land William was 
defeated in the battles of Steinkirk and Landen (1693) but W illiam 
captured the fortress of Namur in 1695 which was the most remark- 
able victory of the war. The war came to a close by the Treaty of 
Ryswick (1697) by which the parties restored their conquests and 
Louis recognised William as King of England and promised not to 
support the cause of James II. Aggressive policy of Louis received 
a great set-back. 


William and War of the Spanish Succession. William built up 
Grand Alliance against the throne of Spain and France in which Eng- 
land was to ^ take the leading part. His life mission had been to 
crush the rising power of France and its aggressive policy in order 
to maintain the ‘balance of power’ on the continent of Europe. Wil- 
liam died before the war could begin. His vigorous policy against 
France and the organisation of the Grand Alliance of several Euro- 
pean powers to checkmate the ambitious designs of Louis XIV were 
emmently successful in giving a strong set-back to the ambitions of 
France on account of its great reverses in the War of Spanish Succes- 
sion. This restored not only the ‘balance of power’ in Europe but 
ako made England a great naval, colonial and commercial power and 
she rankra second to none among the powers of Europe. England’s 
^ory aM ^eatoess on the conclusion of the Treaty of Utrecht was 
due to the bold and vigorous foreign policy of William HI 


« account of the rise of the Party System and 

^l^et ^vemment or Constitutional progress in the reign of 
William m and Queen Anne. Or, (P.U. 1955 ) 

important landmark s the 
growth of the Cabinet System.” Explain. 


Ja 1679 a Bill, known as the Exclusion Bill, was moved by 
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Shaftesbury to exclude James, Duke of York (later on James II). 
brother of Charles IT from succession to the throne of England after 
his death. The Bill could not be passed although it was brought 
three times before Parliament and it gave rise to heated controversv 
over the subject. It was now for tlie first time that the political 
parties were organised. The two rival parties were called the Peti- 
tioners and the Abhorers — the former were so called for they sent 
numerous petitions to Charles II requesting him to summon a new 
Parliament to pass the Exclusion Bill and the later were so called be- 
cause they abhorred the idea of forcing the king to call a Parliament 
which was an attack on his prerogative. Subsequently, the petitioners 
W'ere called Whigs and Abhorers, Tories, 

The political creed and the principles of the Whigs were to 
support constitutional monarchy, uphold rights and liberties of the 
people, extend religious toleration to the Dissenters, encourage free 
trade, follow a bold and forward policy and enter into war whenever 
necessary and take active interest in the politics of Europe. The 
creed and the principles of the Tories were directly opposed to those 
of the Whigs. The Tories believed in royal prerogative and Divine 
Right of Kings; they did not favour toleration and strongly support- 
ed the Anglican Church {established Church of England). The\ 
were opposed to a bold and adventurous foreign policy involving 
England in war and abstained from interfering in the politics of the 
continent. 


The evolution of the party system in the reigns of Charles 11 
growth of the Cabinet system. But before 
1688 the Cabmet was not composed of members of a particular partv 
commanding majority in the House of Commons. 


William Ill’s reign witnessed a marked advance in the growth 
of Party System and Cabinet Government. The invitation of W illiam 
Prince of Orange to come over to England and relieve them from 
the unconstitutional acts of a Papist king was sent by the represen- 
tatives not of a particular party but by the leading men of the coun- 
t^^ Smee William owed his throne to the united support of both the 
\^igs and the Tories, he tried to form a ministry which consisted 
of the members of both the parties. But the work of government 
could not be efficient and harmonious as the Whigs strongly upheld 
me Revolution Settlement and the war policy of William while the 
Tones were strong opponents of the Whigs and were opposed to Wil- 
liam’s war policy. 


On the suggestion of 

Sunderland, William chose all his mmisters from the Whira who bv 
CMnce formed a mjority in the House of Commons. This Whig Min- 

worked well since all its mfmbers 
Md the same political prmciples and consequently their line of ac- 

whLT remained in office till 1697 
CnmJ?,!! a majority of the Tories in the House 

of Conunons. William had to dismiss his Whig ministry and choose 
new ministers from the Tory Party, for he knew that the ministry 
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of the same wa\ of thinking would work well. Thus was established 
the principle that the choice of ministers must by determined by the 
majority in the House of Commons. The principle gradually develop- 
ed into* a constitutional convention in the reigns of future sovereigns 
of England. The great advantage of this system was that there was 
co-operation between the Cabinet and the Parliament and the work 
of go\emment was carried on with smoothness and efficiency. The 
abo\e account of the development of the Cabinet system shows that 
the reign of William HI is an important landmark in the growth of 
the Cabinet system, because it was a move in the direction of con- 
stitutional government. ( For the development of the party system 
in the reign of Queen Anne please consult next chapter). 

Q. Brieflly describe the Act of Settlement (1701) with parti- 
cular reference to its clauses and constitutional significance. Or, 

Q. The Act of Settlement had been the work of a Tory majo- 
rity. In the light of the Whig-Tory rivalry under William and 
Mary, explain why the Tories favoured the Act thereby helping to 
secure the Hanoverian succession to the English throne. Or, 

Q. What were the precise terms of the Act of Settlement? 
Why did the Tories under William and Mary support it? How 
did it help secure the Hanoverian succession to the English throne? 

THE ACT OP SETTLEMENT, 1701 

This .Act was passed by the Parliament in 1701. William HI 
had no issue and all the children of Queen Anne had died. In 1700 
the little Duke of Gloucester (Anne's son) also died and under the 
circumstances it became very necessary to provide immediately for 
the Protestant succession to the throne. Some Catholics were nearer 
heirs but they were left out of consideration because they did not 
belong to the Church of England. In a sense this Act summed up 
the results of the Revolution of 1688. 

Olauses of fho ^Lc t- " 

(i) By it the Crown would pass to Anne after William; after 
Anne it would pass to the Electress Sophia of Hanover and her heirs, 
if Protestants. (Sophia who was a Protestant was a grand-daughtei 
of James I). 

(ii> The ruler of England must be a member of the Church of 
England. 

(iii) No war should be undertaken for the defence of any coun- 
try not belonging to the Crown of England without the consent of 
Parliament. 

(iv) Judges were to receive fixed salaries. A judge could not 
be removed unless he was convicted of doing wrong or both the 
Houses of Parliament made a petition to the King for his removal. 
This helped to secure independence of the judges who could now 
give better justice. 

(v) No person impeached by the Commons could be protected 
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by the King’s pardon. This clause helped to establish the responsibi- 
lity of the ministers for all that they did in the course of their duty. 

(vi) No future sovereign could leave England without the con- 
sent of Parliament. 

(vii) All matters cognisable in the Privy Council were to be 
transact^ there and not in the Cabinet Council. 

(viii) No pensioner or policeman was to sit in Parliament. 

The last three clauses being temporary were consequently repeal-, 
ed or modified later on. 

Constitutional significance of the Act. This Act had a vital 
constitutional importance and Constitutional Settlement of the Revo- 
lution would have remained incomplete without this Act. 

Cause I secured the supremacy of Parliament for it had the power 
to settle the order of succession to the throne and exclude anyone 
from succession. The powers of the king were immensely reduced. 
He was now a figurehead and Parliament became the real sovereign 
of England. Henceforward the title of the En glish l^gs to the throne 
was not hereditary but it was elective and purely Parliamentary. In 
the order of succession to the throne as decided by the Parliament in 
the Act of Settlement (1701) it set aside the claim of many others 
who were nearer in blood but they were Roman Catholics. The 
principle of inheritance was brushed aside and the Act of Parliament 
made future sovereigns of England. The Theory of Divine Right 
of Kingship was shattered. The succession to the throne was subject 
to Parliamentary control. 

Clause 2 secured the Protestant succession to the throne of Eng- 
land. There were Catholics who were nearer claimants to the throne 
but their claims were passed over. England was not prepared to be 
ruled by a Papist or a person who had a Papist wife. All future 
sovereigns of England must be Protestants. Catholic religion thus re- 
ceived a severe blow. 

Clause 3 restricted the powers of English sovereigns in matters 
of war and they could not involve England in wars where Fng^anf^ 
was not directly concerned. 

Clause 4 secured the independence of the Judiciary. The king 
could no more dismiss the judges at his pleasure. This ensured bet- 
ter and fairer administration of justice, for the judges were no longer 
tools in the hands of the king and their dismissal was possible only 
when both the Houses made a joint petition to the king. The king 
could not now procure their decision in his favour as he had done 
many times before. The ‘Rule of Law’ was established, i.e., it was 
no more possible for the king to suspend law, to dismiss judges or 
to rule with courts of High Commission, etc., wUch were a tool in 
the hands of the king. It was a most important safeguard of the 
rights of the subjects. 

Oause 5 finally established the responsibility of the king’s min- 
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ihlera for all acts of the State. The king’s pardon could not be ac- 
cepted when a minister was impeached for his actions. 

The Act formed one of the most important safeguards of Eng- 
lish liberty. It re-affirmed the supremacy of the Parliament, and 
placed more stringent limitations on the powers of the king. The 
k in^ stUl retained all his powers and privileges but only to be used 
with the consent of the ministers responsible to the Parliament for 
their actions and advice. 

Why the Tories favoured the Act of Settlement — Its results. This 
* is true that the Act of Settlement was passed by the Parliament in 
which there was the Tory majority. The reason of this was that the 
Tories too, like the Whigs, accepted the main principles underlying 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688. They regarded the Kingship of 
England no more based on the hereditary but on the Parliamentary 
title. The Parliament had the power to dethrone a king if he violat- 
ed the law of the land or did not co-operate with the Parliament. 
Like other officials the King was also an official who could be dismiss- 
ed and punished as the occasion required. 

The Hanoverian Succession to the throne of England was un- 
a\oidable in terms of the Act of Settlement. The Act clearly pro- 
vided that if William and his sister-in-law Anne died issueless, the Eng- 
lish throne was to be occupied by Electress Sophia of Hanover and 
her Protestant heirs. This is true that there were many other nearer 
claimants to the throne but they were all Catholics and one of the 
important clauses of the Act of Settlement was that all future kings 
of England must be Protestants. No Catholic King or a King who 
had married a Catholic wife could succeed to the throne of England. 

Q. Estimate the work and achievements or historical signifi- 
cance of William III. Or, William Ill’s succession is an impor- 
tant landmark or it introduced a new era in the history of Eng- 
land. Or, 

Q. “The Glorious Revolution gave a new turn to England’s 
policy both domestic and foreign”. Explain. Or, 

Q. Give an account of the progress made in the reign of Wil- 
liam m. 

The reign of William III has great importance in the history 
of England. The domestic policy and foreign policy of William in 
may be noted as follows; — 

Domestic policy of William III. In connection with the domestic 
policy of William III we have to study constitutional, legislative, reli- 
gious and financial aspects of his reign. 

Constitutional aspect or importance of William’s reign. There 
IS no denying the fact that the Glorious Revolution gave a new turn 
to England’s domestic and foreign policy. Before the Revolution the 
Stuart monarchs, particularly James II, tried to rule the country by 
arbitrary measures and unconstitutional acts and by overriding the 
•w^es of their subjects and Parliament. James’s pro-Catholic policy 
and ms attempt to force on the people his religious views and convert 
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the country to Catholic faith made him extremely unpopular with all 
classes of people. This led to the Revolution of 1688 which ultimate- 
ly drove James II from the throne. He fled to France; the Conven- 
tion Parliament declared the throne vacant and offered it to William 
III and his wife Mary on the condition of their accepting the provi- 
sions of the Bill of Rights. The title of the new King and Queen and 
of all future kings to the English throne was based on the Act of the 
Parliament. The Parliament held supreme authority and could de- 
pose a sovereign who violated the constitution of the country or in 
any way came into conflict with the people. Another constitutional 
^in of the Revolution was the rise of the Cabinet Government. Wil-‘ 
liam was compelled to choose his ministers from the majority party 
in the House of Commons. Thus grew up the system of Party Gov- 
ernment and Cabinet Government. 


Legislative aspect or importance of William’s reign. The legis- 
lation of the reign of William III had a new character. It did not mean 
to ^rengthen the hands of the king; rather it aimed at limiting his 
authonty and affording better protection to the rights and liberties of 
me people. “The Parliamentary legislation of the reign of William 
III remedied the evils of the later Stuart despotism.” 


The Bill of Rights ended the theory of Divine Right of Kings 
pemmnently limited royal power and established supremacy of ttie 
people through Parliament. The Mutiny Act and the Annual Grant 
of Supplies gave Parliament control over the army and expenditure 
andl made par^mentary session indispensable. The FinanW Act 
made it i^ossible for the king to continue a subservient Parliament 
for more than three years. 


The liberty of the Press was established by the Repeal of the 
bSnUwvtl*' censorship of the Press has never 


Settlement ensured for all a proper administration 
of the laws of I^lm for it made the position of Judges more stable' 

rL?Shnftv°nf^t^® succession to the throne; it established the 

mimsters for all acts of the State. The 
despotism and royal prerogatives were over; the era 
®o>istitutionalism and parliamentary rule had 
!«P«“acy of the Parliament was established 
country.^ important factor in the government of th& 

Religious aspect or importance of William’s reisn. ReHffioii«j 
^reeration was no longer possible and it became a thing of the past 

religious toleration an7 fmS of 

cSdL Unitarians and the 

v-amoncs. :^ough the Toleration Act of 1689 was nnt nwr 
®ough to include all sects, yet it was a (xr^at f!!™ liberal 
frwtom in England at 

anaiS^,gtr A Wiffiam Wat 

-M. bin. lino's rr 
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was now de\ised of borrowing money on the security of the Gov- 
ernment. so that the money was lent not to the king but to the nation. 
This led t-o the establishment of the National Debt. The Bank of Eng- 
land was started in 1694. These measures made the supph' of money 
for national purposes quite sure and afforded greater security to the 
investors. The ‘Currency was restored’ in 1695. Coins with milled 
^ges were issued and bad coins with clipped edges were called off. 
All these measures helped to stimulate trade and commerce. 

For William’s unpopularity in England please study the first ans- 
wer of this Chapter. 

William’s Foreign Policy. ‘‘The Revolution of 1688 ushered in 
a period of prolonged conflict with France.” 

Change in foreign policy. Before the Revolution the Stuart 
monarchs had no independent foreign policy. They were tools in 
the hands of the French kings and subordinated their foreign policy 
to French interests. TTie Stuarts were avowed Catholics, they were 
not on good terms with their subjects and were in constant need of 
money which their Parliament refused to grant. They looked to the 
French kings for financial and military support and hence they made 
their foreign policy subservient to the interests of France. After the 
Revolution there was an important change in the foreign policy of 
England. France wanted to occupy Holland and Belgium and thus 
have great maritime importance. William could not tolerate this and 
prepared for resisting the ambitions of France. Immediately on his 
accession to the throne William reversed the foreign policy of Eng- 
land — ‘from Friends to Foe’ towards France. William was thus 
deadly hostile to Louis XIV of France and William’s whole career 
was a firm struggle to check the growing power and aggressive designs 
of Louis in order to maintain the ‘balance of power’ in Europe. 
Before William became king of England, he had organised the Lea- 
gue of Augsberg to resist France and now continued the same hostile 
attitude towards her. William had in fact accepted the throne of 
England to break down the power of France. Louis looked upon 
William as a usurper and lent strong support to James II to restore 
him to the throne of England. Hence William declared war against 
Louis and compelled him by the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) to reco- 
gnise him as the lawful king of England. 

Political aspect or International importance. Charles II of 
Spain had vast territories but he was issueless and was expected to 
die soon. There was the possibility of the union of the Crowns of 
Spain and France under the grandson of Louis XIV and that would 
naturally have upset the ‘balance of power’ by making France a 
formidable power on the continent. William made two Partition 
Treaties: the first Partition Treaty failed because of the death of 
Prince of Bavaria and the second Partition Treaty was violated by 
Louis because he preferred to accept the will made by Charles of 
Spain in virtue of which he had left vast territories and immense 
wealth in favour of Philip of Anjou, the grandson of Louis XTV 
William formed the Grand Alliance of England, Holland, Austria 
and other countries to give a blow to the growing power and ambi- 
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tious schemes of the French king. “Finally, though William did not 
li\e to see the great aim of his life achieved, he had laid secure foun- 
dations for its realisation when he built up the Grand Alliance which 
was to break for ever the overwhelming power of Louis XIV on the 
continent of Europe.” 

The War of Spanish Succession (1702 — 1713) became inevitable 
and was successfully conducted by Queen Anne. As a result of the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713) which closed the war, England gained most 
of all the combatant powers, she became the greatest maritime power 
and her status was much raised in the eyes of European nations. 

“He (William) gave his whole time to affairs of State taking 
part in no amusements whatever, except hunting, to which he was 
passionately addicted. He gave civil freedom to England, and for a 
time at least, secured her safety against foreign foes. For these gifts 
England must thank this great statesman, who died unloved but res- 
pected by his people”. (Mowat). 

Q. “William Ill’s reign saw considerable enlargement of the 
power of Parliament and liberties of the people.” Justify. Or, 

“The abdication of James n and the accession of William HI 
to English throne mark the commencement of a new epoch.” 
Comment. Or, 

“William III is considered one of the best kings of England.” 
Comment. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

The position of the future monarchs of England was seriously 
affected by the Bill of Rights. Discuss. 

Discuss carefully the importance of the Act of Settlement. 

Discuss the significance of the Bill of Rights. 

Write a short note on the domestic policy of William III. 

The reign of William III has great importance in the history of 
England. Discuss. 

What were the causes and the consequences of the struggle 
between the English and the French that began with the accession of 
William 1117 
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QUEEN ANNE (1702—1714) 

“The cabinet system of government was estab- 
ed perfectly under Queen Anne. She chose 
her ministers from the party in power and at 
once distrusted them as soon as their party lost 
the majority in the House of Commons.” 

After the death of William HI, Anne, the younger daughter of 
Janies II, ascended the throne of England in terms of the Bill of 
Rights (1689) and the Act of Settlement (1701). The Act provided 
that on the death of William 111. the crown should go to his sister- 
in-law, the Princess Anne. She was a simple-minded, and good- 
natured, mild and easy-going woman though she was narrow and 
obstinate and inherited some of the Stuart prejudices. She was very 
religious and devoted to the Church. She did not possess great in- 
tellectual ability and capacity for government. Her lack of confi- 
dence in herself made her dependent upon the support and guidance 
of her ministers and favourites. Anne was much guided by Duke 
of Marlborough for his wife had been her friend from early years. 
The two most powerful persons in the country, at this time, were 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, both of whom were moderate 
Tories. Despite her weakness as a ruler she was loved by the nation 
for her two remarkable traits of character — ^her sympathies were en- 
tirely English and she firmly and generously supported the Church 
of England against Roman Catholics and Dissenters alike. 

Q. Describe briefly the causes, main events and results of 
the War of Spanish Succession (1702 — 1713). Or, 

Q. Why did England enter the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion and what did she gain or lose by the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713)7 Or. 

Q. “Before the War of Spanish Succession England was one 
of the Sea-Powers; after it she became the Sea-Power without 
any second.” Comment. 

CAUSES OP THE WAE OP SPANISH SUCCESSION 

The causes of the war, strictly speaking, arose during the reign 
of William HI and the war was soon to begin. W illiam formed the 
Grand AUiance for it was his life mission to check the ambitious 
designs of Louis of France and maintain the ‘balance of power’ in 
Europe. William died early in 1702 and so it was left to Anne to 
cany on the war. Very soon after her coronation the Queen declar- 
ed war with France. This war was called the War of Spanish Suc- 
cession because it was undertake to fix the successor to the throne 
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of Spain after the death of Charles II who was dying without any 
children. 

1. William Ill's anxiety to maintain the Balance of Power in 
Europe and the Partition Treaties. William was anxious to break 
the power of France and save Holland in order to keep balance 
of power. Charles II of Spain had no issue to succeed him to the 
throne and was believed to be dying. There were three claimants to 
the throne; (i) Louis the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV of France; 
(ii) Joseph Ferdinand, son of Elector of Bavaria; and (iii) The Arch- 
duke Charles, son of the Emperor Leopold of Austria. When any 
of these prospective heirs succeed to the vast possessions of Charles 
II, the ‘balance of power’ on the continent was sure to be upset. 
The empire of Spain included Milan, Naples, and Sicily in Italy, 
the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium) and the rich Spanish land in 
South America. By the First Partition Treaty signed between William 
and Louis in 1698, it was arranged that the crown of Spain would 
be given to the Bavarian Prince, while the other two claimants were 
to receive portions of other Spanish possessions. But the Bavarain 
Prince died early in 1699 and thus the First Partition Treaty became 
a dead letter. 

The problem of the ‘balance of power’ was still there. William 
and Louis made a Second Partition Treaty in 1700 by which the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria was to have die crown of Spain and the 
Bavarian Prince’s portion and the Dauphin of France was to have 
the rest of the Spanish possessions. Charles of Spain was indignant 
to know the way in which his do minio ns were disposed of without 
his knowledge. Before his death Charles of Spain niade a ‘wUV by 
which he left all his dominions to Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis 
XIV. Immediately on the death of Charles in 1700, Louis claimed 
the entire Spanish empire for his grandson Philip under the late 
king’s ‘will’ and utterly neglected the Second Partition Treaty. This 
would have led to an abnormal extension of the French power and 
disturbed seriously the ‘balance of power’ on the continent. To force 
Louis to observe the Second Partition Treaty and prevent the union 
of the French and Spanish Crowns, William formed the Grand Alli- 
ance. 

2. The attempt of the French king to occupy Holland and Bel- 
gium. The French king refused to quit the border fortresses of Hol- 
land and it was his constant desire to occupy Holland and Belgium. 

3. Comimrcid Rivalry. Louis secured special trade facilities 
and concessions in Spanish America which were sure to do great in- 
jury to commercial interests of Englan d in that part. 

4. Recognition of James IPs son as king of England by Louis. 
James IT died in 1701. Louis recognised the Pretender (son of 
James II) as heir to the throne of England. It was a direct viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Ryswick for by it neither England nor France 
rould support each other’s enemies. This roused the feelings of the 
English people and even strong Tories, who ordinarily shunned war, 
became willing to fi^t against France, 
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But before William could take any part in the fighting, he fell 
from a horse and received injuries which proved fatal. William's 
death made no change in the war policy of England. 

Parties. England, Holland, Austria, Portugal and some other 
minor powers as members of the Grand Alliance were on one side. 
Duke of Mariborough was the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces assisted by Prince Eugene at the head of the Austrian forces. 
On the other side were France, Spain and Bavaria. 

Chief Events in Netherlands and Germany 

Battle of Blenheim 1704. Marlborough marched to the Danube, 
joined Prince Eugene and defeated the French Army at Blenheim. 
Vienna, the capital of Austria, the objective of the French army, was 
thus saved and the hopes of the French were frustrated. 

Battle of Remillies, 1706. Marlborough gained victory over the 
French at Remillies in Netherlands in 1706, taking possession of nine 
fortresses, between Flanders and France. The French tried for peace 
but Marlborough refused. 

Battle of Oudenarde, 1708. A brilliant victory was won by 
Marlborough at Oudenarde and Louis sued for peace but he had 
again to be disappointed. 

Battle of Lille, 1708. Marlborough gained victory. 

Battle of Malplaquet, 1709. Here Marlborough and Eugene won 
a victory over the enemy though at a very heavy cost. 

Events in Italy 

The French were defeated at Turin in 1706 by Prince Eugene 
who got hold of Milan and Naples for Austria. 

Events in Spain 

Admiral Rooke took the strong fortress of Gibraltar in 1704 
which served as an important naval base for Engla nd in the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1707 the Allies suffered a defeat at Almaza but Stanhope 
took Minorca in 1708 which proved another useful base for En gland 
in the Mediterranean. In 1710 Stanhope captured Madrid but met 
defeat at Brihuega. 

The Whig ministry which was in favour of the war was dismiss- 
ed by Queen Anne; the Tories came into power, dismissed Marl- 
borough. appointed Ormande in his place and made peace with France 
after some negotiations. 

Result, Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. Terms, (i) Philip, grandson of 
Louis XIV, became Philip of Spain and kept Spanish America but 
he and his descendants gave up all claim to the crown of France. 

(i/) Austria gained Milan, Naples, Sardinia and the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

,, Dutch received a strong line of fortresses to defend 

Holland. 
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{iv) The Duke of Savoy received Sicily. • 

(r) England got Gibraltar and Minorca from Spain and Hud- 
son Bay Territories, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia from France. 

(v/) England was given the sole right, for 30 years, of trade in 
Negro slaves with the Spanish colonies, and of sending one merchant- 
ship each year to the South seas by means of the Assento Treaty 
signed between England and Spain. 

(v//) Louis promised to acknowledge Anne and her successors 
of the House of Hanover as lawful sovereign of England. The Pro- 
testant succession to the throne of England was thus recognised. 

(vi/i) Louis of France also agreed to expel the Pretender (son 
of James II) from France. 

Importance of the treaty of Utrecht or its political consequences 
and the gains of England: An Epoch-making Treaty. This treaty 
has great political significance not only in the history of England but 
in the history of Europe as well. It is rightly said that “if at the 
Armada England entered the race for colonial expansion, she won it 
at the Treaty of Utrecht.” The following points are particularly wor- 
thy of note regarding the political significance of the Treaty of Utre- 
cht, and the gains of England: — 

1. The power of Louis XIV of France was finally shattered. 
French prestige and power received a death blow from which it could 
not easily recover. The aggressive policy of Louis XTV came to 
an end. 

2. Balance of Power was restored in Europe. Before the Treaty 
of Utrecht, France had become abnormally powerful and the balance 
of power was seriously upset in Europe. Her growing strength and 
influence was a source of danger to die liberties of Europe. Louis 
XIV was almost a terror who was feared by the European powers. 
But by the Treaty of Utrecht Spain and the Netherlands were fre^ 
from the control of Louis XIV of France and the result of this was 
that the balance of power was restored in Europe and France ceased 
to be a danger to European liberties and weaker nations. 

3. Great Britain made important advantages from the Treaty. 
She became a great naval and commercial power. She gained the 
possession of Gibraltar and Minorca which gave her the control of 
the Mediterranean. 

4. The American colonies (Hudson’s Bay and Straits, Newfound- 
land and Acadia, now called Nava Scotia) and the trading privileges 
which Great Britain received increased her trade, made her prosper- 
ous and a great commercial power of Europe. She also became 
‘Mistress of the Sea’ in American Waters. 

Louis was so hard-pressed and his anxiety for peace was so great 
that if handled tactfully, he could have offered more favourable terms 
to England and her Allies. “The Whigs opposed the Treaty think- 
ing that much better terms could be got by a little exercise of pati- 
ence.” 
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“The Treaty of Utrecht marked an epoch both in the history of 
Europe and of England. It completed the downfall of the very great 
power of Louis XlV, who died in 1715, after having outlived the glo- 
ries of his age. It brought about the revival of Spain and the begin- 
ning of the European importance of the two new monarchies of 
Brandenburg — Prussia and Sicily — Savoy. It witnessed the estab- 
lishment of England in the prominent position won for her by Marl- 
borough's victories, and gave her great commercial advantages, fresh 
colonics, an establishment in the Mediterranean, and the status of 
the supreme maritime power in the world.” (.Tout). 

Q. Describe the circumstances which led to the Anglo-Scot- 
tish Union (1707). Why has it proved so lasting? Or, 

The Aet of Union (1707) has been described as a statesman- 
like solution for both England and Scotland. Do you agree with 
this view? Adduce arguments in support of your answer. Or, 

Why was the Union between England and Scotland contrac- 
ted in 1707 and what advantages accrued to the countries con- 
cerned? Or, 

“The Act of Union (Anglo-Scottish) was a triumph of states- 
manship and moderation.” Discuss mutual advantages to Eng- 
land and Scotland in the light of this remark. Or, 

Describe the circumstances that led to the Act of Union in 
1707. What were the principal advantages that England and 
Scotland had from the Union? 

THE ACT OP UNION, 1707 

Circumstances that led to the Union. The Crowns of England 
and Scotland were united under James I but this union was purely 
personal and as such it had not much political importance. Attempts 
were made by James, Cromwell and others for a more complete union 
but they bore no fruit. Scotland was unwilling to enter into any 
Union with England since it had a number of grievances. The Scots 
were dissatisfied for the following reasons: — 

1. There were sharp religious differences between the two coun- 
tries. The Engl^h wanted to force upon the Scots their own reli- 
&OUS views against their wishes. This caused great bitterness bet-, 
ween the two countries. 

2. There was great rivalry and friction between the two countries 
on commercial grounds. The Navigation Laws prohibited the entry 
of Scottish ships in English ports. 

3. The Scots were not allowed to trade with En^ish colonies. 

4. Uptill 1707 heavy duties were raised upon any goods passing 
between England and Scotland, and as Scotland was a poor country, 
and had to import many things, this pressed heavily upon the Scot- 
tism people. So they began to grow restless. 

5. In 1698 a Scottish company was formed to colonize a district 
in Isthmus of Pana m a. But the English did not give any help anft 
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rather looked with jealousy at the company as a rival. The Scheme 
failed and its failure caused great bitterness in Scotland. This was 
known as the failure of the Darien Scheme. The Scots made up their 
mind to break connection with England. In 1704 the Parliament of 
Scotland passed and Act of Security by which they refused to 
acknowledge Queen Anne’s successor as their King unless the trade 
restrictions'^ were abolished. The English Parliament feared that 
there would be a war between the two nations. After much discus- 
sion the Act of Union was passed. 

Terms of the Act of Union, 1707 — 

ti) England and Scotland were to be known as the United King- 
dom of Great Britain. They were to be ruled by the same sovereign 
and were to have one army. 

(ii) The two countries were to have a common National flag— 
the Union Jack. 

fiii) The two countries were to have one Parliament at London 
to which the Scots should send 45 members to the Commons and 16 
to the Lords. 

(iv) The Scottish law and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
were to remain undisturbed. 

(v) Scotland was to enjoy equal commercial privileges with Eng- 
land. Scotland was allowed to trade with the colonies. No legal 
difference was to be recognized between Scotsmen and Englishmen 
throughout the British Empire. 

(vi) The future succession to the throne of Great Britain was 
based on the Bill of Rights (1689) and the Act of Settlement (1701). 

(vii) England undertook to pay to Scotland £400.000 towards 
the payment of the National Debt of Scotland and compensate those 
who had suffered monetary losses in the Darien Scheme. 

Effects of the Act of Union or the Principal advantages to Eng^' 
land aitd Scotland. The Union was a great success. Fnglaret and 
Scotland both gained from the Union. It proved a blessing to both 
the countries. 

Advantages to England. 1. There was no more old enmity 
between Scotland and England. As such, England had no fears of 
an attack from the north and it was this security which has given the 
English people a victory over their enemies in later wars. 

2._ England had &e advantage of the experience and attainments 
of eminent Scots which proved of, immense value in the cultural 
growth, political development and economic prosperity of the Empire. 
Scotland and the Scots proved very valuable assets to the British 
Empire. 

. f Later on Highland clans were utilised,, for the army of Great 
Bntam. The Eflghlanders were redeemed from comparative sava- 
gery a^ that regiments became some of the finest fighting material 
in the Bntish Army.” 
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4. But for the pleasant relations of the two countries which were 
the result of the Act of Union, it was possible that Scotland would 
have advocated the cause of James II and restored him to kingship. 
Naturally this would have weakened the cause of the Glorious Revo- 
lution. Tlie Jacobites lost all hopes permanent!}' of bringing back 
James If or the Pretender (son of James II) to the throne of England. 

Advantaf>es to Scotland. (i> Scotland became prosperous. It 
enjoyed perfect commercial equality with England. It laboured no 
more under trade restrictions and it could trade freely with colonies. 
It became a great commercial country in course of time. 

(ii) Scotland became secure against political danger from Eng- 
land and Scotland being friendly, the one had no danger from the 
other. Scotland was free to mould her destinies as it liked. 

(iii) The long standing enmity between the two countries came 
to an end and it opened a new chapter of friendly and helpful rela- 
tions. “Admitted on free and equal terms to participate in England 
and England’s Empire, the Scots speedily made their way and rose 
to high positions in trade and finance, at the Universities and in the 
Government, in the Navy, Army and Imperial Affairs”. (Mowat). 

The Act has proved lasting. The act was a source of blessing 
to both England and Scotland. Both the countries gained many ad- 
vantages from it. The Act brought prosperity to both of them and 
creat^ mutual good will and better understanding between them. 
The Act has proved lasting because both the countries acted with 
sense and wisdom. It was fortunate for both of them to come to a 
compromise and to have made a way for permanent union. If they 
had not acted with wisdom and moderation they were sure to have 
come to serious conflicts and clashes and tlius caused each other’s 
ruin. Before the union the Scots were not satisfied with England 
mainly because of their failure of the Darien Company. They attri- 
buted their failure to the attitude of England. Scotland had other grie- 
vances too. The Massacre of Glencoe (1692) had also embittered 
their feelings. If early Union had not been affected, Scotland with 
its hostility would have become a great danger to the peace and poli- 
tics of England. There was also the danger that Scotland would' ac- 
cept a Stuart King and imperil the peace of England. This made 
England all the more anxious for the Union. The Union was effect- 
ed and it has proved lasting and successful because both the countries 
have gained thereby in strength and prosperity by mutual depend- 
ence. 


Q. Estimate the character and achievement of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Or, 

Q. Assess the qualities of the Duke of Marlborough and des- 
cribe the part played by him in the Spanish "War of Succession. 
Or, 

Q. Write a short note on John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, with special reference to his work and adhievement a ,ud 
his importance in the history of England. 
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A Brief Life Sketch of Marlborough 

John Churchiil, Duke of Marlborough, was born at Ashe, in 
Devonshire, lo?0. He enlisted himself in the army when he was 
sixteen and soon gave proof of his military talents. He served with 
great credit under Charles II and James 11. James U created him 
Lord Churchill in 1685. At the head of the royal forces, he defeated 
the Duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor in 1685. Unscrupulous, avari- 
cious and ambitious by nature whose sole ambition in life was to 
become rich and famous by any means and who attached no value 
to lo}alt>' and honesty, he gave up the cause of his friend James II 
and went over to William Ill’s side when he ascended the throne of 
England. William made him Earl of Marlborough and placed him 
in command of the army in the Netherlands, but in 1692 he was 
detected carrying on secret negotiations with James 11 of England, 
at this time a fugitive in France, and so William dismissed him from 
all oliices. In 1694 he was restored to his former position. He was 
made a duke for driving the French out of Scotland in 1702. He 
had great influence over Queen Anne through his wife Sarah, the 
friend and favourite of Anne. 

Spanish War of Succession 

He was the chief minister of Anne for some time and she appoint- 
ed him Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in the War of Span- 
isih Succession (1702 — 1713). He gained great victories in this War. 
“But the Grand Alliance possessed one great asset which outweighed 
all Louis' advantages and that was the brilliant genius of John Chur- 
chill.” (Tenen). In 1711 the Whigs lost power and were replaced 
by the Tory Ministry. The Whigs were in favour of prosecution of 
war with France, but Tories wanted to end the war and were negotia- 
ting for peace with France. Marlborough was against peace and ac- 
tively tried to thwart the peace efforts of the Tory ministry. The 
Tory ministry was now bent upon crus hing him and brought charges 
of bribery, embezzlement and corruption against him. “He was 
charged with having received money from contractors who sujqiiied 
the army with provisions, and also with having taken a percentage 
of the subsidies paid to the allied princes.” He defended himself and 
refuted the charges, but no defence was of any avail under the cir- 
cumstances. He was dismissed from all offices and the command of 
the army was given to the Duke of Ormonde, a strong Tory. He 
fled to France only to return to England in 1714. George I. the first 
Hanoverian King, placed him in power again. He died in 1722. 

His Character, “She (Queen Anne) had never shown any of 
the qualities that make a great ruler, and her accession might have 
been a disaster for the allies but for the fact that she had at hand a 
man of first-rate ability to carry on King William’s work.” (Rayner). 
Marlborough was a loyal statesman, a military genius, the great- 
est general of* his age and also the greatest general that England had 
before Wellington, A great chronide writer says of him “he never 
fought a battle whidi he did not win, nor ever besiged a place which 
.he did not secure,” Throughout the Spanish Succession War he did 
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ncfi suiTer a single defeat though he was frequently ham;"ercJ b\ sel- 
h.sh and inexpcncncea Allies. He possessed great capucii} I'cr work 
and was aiwuvs cairn and fearless in the time of danger. ‘“He was 
humane in the battletield and quite heedless of the danger/' He was 
not only a brave soldier and brilliant general but was also able as 
an administrator. His influence with the government in England and 
with the different Powers forming the Grand Alliance is a proof of 
him as a great diplomat. Despite his greatness, Marlborough had a 
number of faults. He was self-seeking, greedy and treacherous. He was 
always governed by personal interests. He had no political princi- 
ples and was consistently an opportunist. He had no principles and 
could resort to all sorts of methods to achieve his ends. He was a 
bom intriguer and capable of most intricate plots. Neither grateful 
nor loyal, he had sordid love of money and had no true sense of 
honour. He was a moderate Tory but a typical opportunist who had 
no scruples for party or its principles. “It was rightly said of him 
that his wife, his position, and his pocket were the only three things 
he cared for.” He was not moved by religious enthusiasm. He was 
the greatest and meanest of mankind. 

His work and achievements. Marlborough, with all his defects 
and weaknesses, is considered one of the most eminent personalities 
of England who have made a tremendous contribution towards build- 
ing her history and adding to her glory as a nation. As Commander- 
in-Chief during the Spanish Succession War he won splendid victories 
at Blenheim, Ramillies. Oudenarde. Lille and Malplaqiiei; these suc- 
cesses mark him as one of the greatest generals of the world. The 
Treaty of Utrecht which concluded the War of Spanish Succession 
made England a first-rate power of the world. It was bv \irtiie of 
this Treaty that the continental designs of William 111 materialised, 
the power of France was broken, the 'balance of power' in Europe 
was restored and England emerged a great naval, colonial and com- 
mercial power. A great military general of the type of Marlborough 
was the real need of England after the death of William III and the 
accession of Anne, a mild, easy-going lady. The glory and greatness of 
England was, in no small measure, due to Marlborough — one of the 
most famous generals and striking personalities in The History of 
England. He could manage Parliament and was the highest diplo- 
matic genius of the age. 

Q. “The seventeenth century is of all periods the most criti- 
^1 in the history of Parliament.” * Name the outstanding issues. 
What was the result? 

Practically the whole of the seventeenth century was a period 
of keen conflict between the Crown and the Parliament on the ques- 
tion of ‘ultimate sovereignty,’ It was on the question of ultimate 
^vereignty’ that the Parliament attacked the prerogatives of the 
Crown one after another. 

OUTSTANDING ISSUES 

The most important issues of the struggle were religious, financial 
and legislative problems and the control of national policy, ‘*Taxa- 
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tion, legislation, free deliberation on public affairs, criticism and con- 
trol of ministerial action: on all these points Parliament came into 
coniiict with the Stuart Kings." 

The Stuart nionarchs tried to obtain money without the consent 
of Parliament. The tariff duties of 1606 and the Ship Money illus- 
trate this. Resolutions were passed in 1610 and 1614 against the 
right of the Crown to levy impositions. The Petition of Rights (1628) 
declar^ arbitrary taxation illegal. The Long Parliament also dec- 
lared the same. 

James I employed the machinery of ‘proclamations’ and tried 
to exercise the right of legislation, against which Parliament remon- 
strated in 1610. The later Stuarts sus^nded and dispensed with the 
laws. The Bill of Rights declared against this practice. 

Conflicts also arose in regard to parliamentary privileges. 

. Parliament also tried to control the ministers. This we see in 
the impeachment of Danby. 

The Stuart monarchs followed a religious policy which was not 
favoured by Parliament. 

Result. Parliament emerged victorious in the long struggle of 
the seventeenth century. The seventeenth century turned to be of 
great importance in the constitutional history of England. The prac- 
tical working of the English Constitution towards the end of the 
seventeenth century differed freely from the worlmg at the beginning 
of the century. One Stuart King had to lose his head and another 
his Crown. 

The Crown became a figure-head in the English Constitution and 
England became a “Crowned Republic.” The Bill of Rights, the Act 
of Settlement and several other Acts ended the long cordiict between 
the Crown and the Parliament in favour of the latter. 

The last Stuart King (James II) had fled away never to come 
back to England. The Parliament set up William and Mary on the 
throne. (Mary was the daughter of James II. the last Stuart King and 
William was the son-in-law of James II). They did not ascend the 
throne on account of their right of succession but as the choice of 
nation represented by Parliament. The Revolution gave Parliament 
the position of leadership in the political life of the counry. The King 
was to play a secondary role. 

Most important of all. the Glorious Revolution definitely decided 
that real sovereignty resided not in the Crown but in the Parliament. 
i.e., toe representatives of the nation. Henceforth Parliamentary sove- 
reignty became an accomplished fact and there was to be no more of 
rivalry between them for sovereignty. The Stuart theory of Divine 
Rights ended once for all and it became a thing of the past for the 
English sovereigns to exercise arbitrary powers or violate the Cons- 
titution. If they disregarded their duties or exceeded the limits of 
fteir powers, they could be called to account and suitably punished. 
Tlie sole question in the struggle betweai the King and Parliament 
was whether the King should have his own way or be guided by 
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Parliament representing the nation. The reply to this question was 
in favour of Parliament. Parliament became supreme and the King 
was to abide by its decisions. 

The Revolution also put an end to the royal attempts to impose 
Roman Githolicism on an unwilling people. Protestantism was secur- 
ed in England and soon it was a law that no Catholic King or a King 
with a Catholic wife could occupy the throne of England. 

The settlement of the constitutional issue made England united 
and strong enough to maintain her position as a first-rate European 
power and to start building up her vast colonial Empire. 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

How were England and Scotland united into one Kingdom? 

“The Act of Union (1707) proved a blessing to England and 
Scotland.” Comment. 

Describe the importance of the Act of Union (1707). 

Describe the growth of the Party system under Charles II and 
Queen Anne. (D.U. 1959) 



CHAPTER XVn 


SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS 

AND 

THEIR ANSWERS ON THE STUART PERIOD 

Q. Contrast Tudor despotism with Stuart despotism or give 
reasons for the success of Tudor despotism and the failure of 
Staurt despotism. Or, Give reasons why the English people al- 
lowed the Tudors to rule arbitrarily, whereas they did not tole- 
rate the despotic rule of the Stuarts. 

This is true that Tudor despotism succeeded and Stuart des- 
potism failed. The Tudors' policy was successful and that of the 
Stuarts’ was a failure. The following reasons will prove the truth 
of the above statement and show the contrast between Tudor despot- 
ism and Stuart despotism. 


TUDOR AND STUART DESPOTISM CONTRASTED 

1. Need of a strong Government wider the Tudors. After the 
Wars of Roses there was anarchy and confusion in the country and 
the government of the country was disorganized, so the people need- 
ed a strong King who could restore peace and order in the country 
and give a settled government. The Tudors gave the people peace 
and order which they needed immediately and urgently. The people 
therefore, co-operat^ with the Tudor sovereigns and overlooked their 
despotic acts. But in the Stuart period there was no such need. The 
Tudors had established perfect peace and order in the country. The 
people did not need kings any more who could restore peace for it 
was already fully established in the country, and so they were not pre- 
pared to tolerate the high-handed policy and despotic acts of the 
Stuarts. 


2. Stuart theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The Stuarts con- 
stantly preached the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. They 
Iwasted of royal prerogatives and said that they were the representa- 
tives of God on earth, and so for their actions and policies they were 
responsible to God alone. They said that the people had no right 
to question or criticise their acts, v The y said that God 
Md the King made the la^w La^'^^s meant for the neonle. a^ 
Hot fui the Klug.-^meja&g was above the law of the land and no 
earthly court or tribunal could try him for any breach of law He 
was responsible to none but God. On the other hand the Tudor 
sovereigns boasted of no such ideas. They never preached such a 
theory. They always showed due regard to the wishes of the Parlia- 
and every law was pass^ with its approval. They never flou- 
ted or disrespected the contitutional form^ties. Sometimes, they 
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might do what they liked but apparently they observed all constitu- 
tional formalities. 

3. Absence of foreign danger in the Stuart period, Tn the Tu- 
dor period the people had the fear of foreign enemies like Spain^ 
France, Scotland, the Pope, and others, and thus they were always pre- 
pared to help and co-operate with their sovereign to overcome the ene- 
mies. The people did not mind the arbitrary actions of the sovereigns 
for they had full faith in them and they knew that they were always 
anxious for the welfare of their subjects. In the Stuart period the 
people had no such dangers and so they felt no need to look to their 
sovereigns for help. England had conquered Ireland and Scotland 
and had humbled both France and Spain during the rule of the 
Tudors. 

4. Wisdom and tact of the Tudors, The Tudors were wise and 
tactful. They never went against the wishes of the people and tried 
to be on the best terms with the nation. They openly declared that 
the welfare of their subjects was dearest to them and on occasions 
lhe>' yielded to the wishes of the people and avoided giving them any 
kind of offence. The Stuart sovereigns on the other hand were not 
wise and tactful and never spared an opportunity to offend the peo- 
ple. They lacked both foresight and farsight. They were obstinate 
and struck to their guns at costs. They did not know when to yield 
and when not yield. Thus they lacked that political wisdom which 
the Tudors had. 

5. Arbitrary rule of the Stuarts, The Stuarts ruled arbitrarily. 
They levied illegal taxes, raised money by unfair means and impri- 
soned persons without due trial. They flouted the law of the land 
and ruled according to their own sweet will. They enforced their 
own will in civil and religious matters. They ruled like uncons- 
titutional monarchs disregarding the law of the land and the feel- 
Jing -of tho people. The Tudors on the other hand never did such 
things. The Tudors too were despots but their despotism was of a 
different nature. They gave a legal and constitutional form to all 
their acts and never violated the law of the land, or override the 
authority of the Parliament or disregarded the prejudices and feelings 
of their subjects, 

6. The Stuarts" conflict with Parliament, The Stuarts defied 
the authority of the Parliament; suspended laws passed by the Parlia- 
ment and enforced their own will. They quarrelled with their Parlia- 
ments and displeased them in many ways. The Tudors on the other 
hand never came into conflict with their Parliaments and never gave 
them any cause of offence. The Tudors made the Parliament subser- 
vient to their will but did. not dispense with it. They carried out 
their policies through and with the help of a docile Parliament. They 
never displeased or defied the Parliament. They controlled it by tact 
and humour. 

7. The Tudors aimed at Benevolent Rule, The Tudors aimed 
at ruling the country efficiently and in the interest of the people. 
Surely they were despotic, but they were not selfish and wanted to 
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rule the countrv for the good of their subjects. They were not nar- 
row-minded, selfish or cruel. Their despotism was a benevolent des- 
potism ie.. thoueh they were despots stiU they never forgot the good 
of their people. "The welfare of the people was their primary con- 
cern and first interest. Their’s was a popular despotism having the 
support of the people. They had the backing of the nation. The 
Stuarts on the other hand were narrow-minded, cruel and selfish. 
Their rule was not benevolent. They were revengeful and did not 
aim at ruling the country efficiently and for the good of the people. 
Not only this but under the wise guidance of the Tudors, England 
became the greatest commercial, colonial and naval power of the 
world. The English people felt proud of their country, under the 
Tudors. England was a strong, united and prosperous country at 
the death of Elizabeth, the last Tudor monarch. 

8. The Stuarts attempted to force their religion on the people. 
The Stuarts could not realise that religion could not be forced upon 
an unwilling people. Some of them were staunch supporters of 
Catholic religion and continued to show favours to the Catholics who 
were in minority. The people did not like the pro-Catholic policy 
of the Tudors and this brought them into serious conflict with the 
people, who were in overwhelming majority and were opposed to the 
Catholics. 

9. The Tudors had a strong support of the mddle classes. The 
Tudor sovereigns had a strong support of the entire middle classes 
who had come into prominence during and after the reign of Henry 
VII. The all-powerful monarchy of the Tudors was broadbased 
upon the support of the nation. The Tudors were wise enough never 
to lose the sympathy and support of the masses and they never did 
any thin g that would displease them. They respected the wishes of 
the people and the Parliament. The Stuarts who were never so mind- 
ful of the wishes of the people failed to win the popular support and 
the backing of the nation. 

10. Successful and dignified foreign policy of the Tudors. The 
Tudors had the credit of making England the foremost country in 
the world by following a successful and dignified foreign policy; so 
the Englis h people were pleased with them and overlooked whatever 
their faults and failings. On the other hand the foreign policy of the 
Stuarts was cowardly and undignified and lowered the prestige of 
England. For instance, the whole English nation cried ‘Shame’ when 
Charles 11 and James II received pensions from the French King 
Louis XIV, and played in their hands. They had allowed the foreign 
policy of England to be controlled by the French King- This made 
them most unpopular with their subjects. 

11. Love inspiring personality of the Tudors. The Tudor sove- 
reigns Henry VII, Henry VIII and Elizabeth looked upon their sub- 
jects as their children and always had their welfare at heart. They had 
given them the blessings of a settled and orderly government and 
made them rich and prosperous by giving them ample opportu- 
nities to profit by trade, commerce and naval enterprises. Their per- 
sonal qualities won the love and esteem of their people and thus made 
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them their strong supporters. The Tudor rulers were so popular 
that there was a strong feeling in the country in favour of ‘king’s wor- 
ship.' On the other hand the Stuarts could not win the love and 
confidence of their people for they lacked those personal qualities 
that were found in the Tudors. 

.\11 the Stuart Kings were ill-suited by their character to deal 
with their subjects. James I. the most learned man in the realm was 
at the same time the wisest fool in the Christendom. He was proud, 
boastful and fond of making a show of his learning. He preached 
Divine Right of Kings. At heart a Scot, he failed to understand the 
feelings and aspirations of the English people and thus lost their sym- 
pathies. Charles had certain virtues, but he was a bad ruler, cold 
and aloof in his manners and absolutely untrustworthy. Neither of 
them understood the temper of men whom they ruled. In this con- 
nection, the great historian Trevelyan says: “James knew Scotland but 
not England and Charles knew neither”. The same was the case of 
other Stuart rulers — Charles II and James II. 

Q. Why did the English Parliament generally accept the 
dictation of the Tndor monarchs while it generally opposed the 
dictation of the Stuarts? Or, 

Q. Give the most striking contrast between the Tudors and 
the Stuarts? 

Ans. Please study previoas answer. 

Q. Give reasons why the English Parliament co-operated 
with the Tudor Monarchs while it opposed the Stuarts. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Why did the English people allow the Tudor monarchs 
to exercise great prerogative rights while they opposed siTniiar 
claims by the Stuart Kings? 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. “The theory of Divine Right of Kings cost one of the 
Stuarts his life and another his Crown.” "What was that theory 
and how did it lead to such results? 

Ans. Theory of Divine Right of Kings (It has been already 
discussed in a previous chapter). 

It Cost Charles I his Life. 

See Results of the Puritan Revolution. Cha*rles I was tried, 
found guilty and beheaded. 

It cost James n his Crown 

See Results of the Glorious Revolution. James U had to run 
away to save his life. He was deserted by all. 

Q. How did religion affect the struggle between King and 
Parliament in the first half of the seventeenth century? Or 
show that religion played a very important part in the time of the 
first two Stuarts. Or, 
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Q. Describe the religious policy of James I and Charles I. 
What were its results? 

Religion caused great ill-feeling between Stuart Kings and their 
Parliaments and it was to a great extent responsible for the keen 
struggle between them in the first half of the seventeenth century. 


RELIGIOUS POLICY OP THE FIRST TWO STUARTS 

James I and his religious policy. James supported Episcopacy 
or the Church government by the Bishops, to which the people were 
opposed. He was not in favour of Presbyterianism because it was 
of democratic nature and opposed to the Theory of Divine Right of 
Kingship. He incurred the displeasure of the Protestants by passing 
a number of measures against them who planned several plots against 
him. 

The Roman Catholics expected that James would be very favour- 
able to them as he was the son of Mary Queen of Scots, a strong 
Catholic. The Catholics wanted him to abolish all laws against them 
but he did not grant their prayer. 

The above religious policy of James did not suit the Parliament 
which had the Puritan majority. The King seriously offended the 
Puritans by not fulfilling their wishes who were bent upon changing 
the Government of the Church. 

Charles I and his religious policy. Just as the religious policy 
of James I brought him into conflict with the Parliament, in the 
same way the religious policy of Charles I who tried to force his 
own religious views upon the people brought him into serious clash 
with the Parliament. 

CHAFES was a bitter enemy of the Puritans. He favoured 
the Armenians and showed a great liking for religious rites and cere- 
monies which were Catholic in Character. He appointed Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Centerbury, in order to carry out his religious policy. To 
please Charles I. Laud introduced ceremonies which the Puritans 
did not like ai all. He showed undue favours and concessions to the 
Roman Catholics. The clergymen who opposed the religious policy 
of Laud were severely punished. He tried to crush Puritanism with 
the help of the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. Reli- 
gious tyranny of Charles brought him into serious conflict with his 
people and Parliament. The attempt of Charles to enforce a new 
mrm of worship upon the Scottish people led to wars known as 
Bishop s Wars because they were waged by the Kmg in the cause of 
me Bishops. 


Both James I and Charles 1 being staunch Catholics showed great 
favours to the Catholics who were in a minority, whereas the FngH«h 
^ople m general could never think of a staunch Catholic monarch. 

^ Stuarts in showing undue favours 

tiie Catholics made them very unpopular. 

of James I and Charles I led to the offence 
of the Puritans who were m majority in the Parliament and thus 
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there was a serious clash between the King and the Parliament and it 
is rightly said that religion seriously affected the struggle between 
King and Parliament in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

The Stuart Kings lacked political foresight and farsight. They 
could not realize that a despotic form of government gave the people 
the highest offence and that religion could not be forced upon an un- 
willing people. Hence when the Civil War broke out finally, they 
feared badly and lost all. 

Q. “Stuart Period was the age of bad Government but good 
laws”. Comment. Or, “The Stuart Period is distinguished for 
the conflict of the principle of liberty and despotism”. Explain, 
this by facts. 

(A) STUART PERIOD— THE AGE OP BAD GOVERNMENT 

The sovereigns from James I to James II were all hard and un- 
sympathetic and the people were in great trouble. The arbitrary 
measures and unconstitutional acts of the Stuart sovereigns had un- 
settled the minds of the people and put their lives and liberties in 
danger. They believed in the theory of Divine Right of Kings and 
considered themselves the representatives or lieutenants of God on 
earth. They thought themselves responsible to no earthly power for 
their actions and denied the people every right of discussing, ques- 
tioning or criticising their actions and policies. They ruled like irres- 
ponsible despots and they little realized that the country' had outgrown 
the need for a despotic government. The people had tolerated Tudor 
despotism because there was complete disorder in the country and 
they wanted internal peace and security. As the wise and vigorous 
rule of Elizabeth had removed all dangers internal as well as external 
the people now claimed^^eir own ri^ts and privileges and a share 
in the government. The^CJ^ft believed that their power came from 
God and it was not the business of the people to say what kings 
should do or should not do. There was a struggle for supremacy 
between the Stuarts and their Parliaments. The Stuarts claimed that 
they possessed supreme power and the sovereignty lay with them, 
but the Parliaments on the other hand claimed superiority for them- 
selves and said that the real sovereignty of the country lay with them. 
This led to constant friction between them. The Stuarts violated the 
laws of the country, treated the judges as their own creatures, severely 
punished ^ose who fought for the liberties of the English nation. 
They heavily fined and arbitrarily imprisoned those who opposed them 
in their cruel rule, imposed illegal taxes and made unauthorised de- 
mands. They issued proclamations which they ordered to be regard- 
ed as laws and started illegal courts which acted as engines of oppres- 
sion. The Stuarts persecuted Puritans and showed undue favours 
to the Catholics and also declared that their ministers were not res- 
ponsible to Parliament. In foreign policv. too. they always acted 
a^inst the wishes of their people and Parliaments ' and developed 
fnendly relations with Catholic powers and refused to help the Pro-' 
testants. 

In domestic politics, in religion, in fordgn policy, in short in 
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everything the Stuarts acted like despots and flouted the wishes of 
their people and Parliaments. The people and the Parliament on 
the other hand stood up for their liberties and were determined to 
save their country against the despotic and irresponsible rule of the 
Stuarts. It has. 'therefore, been rightly said “that Stuart period is 
distinguished for the conflict of the principle of liberty and despot- 
ism.” During this period there was a constant struggle between the 
people who wanted to safeguard their liberties and , the Stuarts who 
wanted to rule the people in a despotic way. The result was that 
there was always trouble in the country and a state of war between 
the people and their rulers. It is, therefore, never an exaggeration 
to say that the Stuart period was an age of bad government. 

(B) STUART PERIOD— THE AGE OP GOOD LAWS 

It is also equally true that the Stuart period was an age of good 
laws. Some of the good laws passed in the Stuart period may be 
named as follows: — 

The Petition of Right (1628); the Triennial Act (1694); the 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679); The Ml of Rights (1688); The Mutiny 
Act; The Liberty of the Press; The Act of Settlement (1701); and 
several other Acts. 

N.B. — ^All these Acts have been already carefully mentioned in 
detail. Please study the provisions and importance of 
each of them. 

Q. Give a brief acotmt of the establishment of British colo- 
nies in the seventeenth century or in the Stuart Period. 

The following facts are to be noted in connection with the expan- 
sion of the British Empire or the establishment of British colonies in 
flie seventeenth century: — 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH COLONIES 

1. Settlements which owed their origin to religious refugees. As 
the result of the Hampdon Conference James I adopted a harsh reli- 
gious policy towards the Puritans. In 1607 a small congregation of 
the Puritans went to the Netherlands, but after a few years’ stay there 
they found themselves uncomfortable and determined to seek a new 
home beyond the Atlantic. They were 120 only and sailed across 
the Atlantic in a ship called the Mayflower and came to America. 
They were known as the Pilgrim Fathers and founded Plymouth. 

Charles I was bitterly opposed to the Puritans. Laud. Archbi- 
shop of Centerbury, sought to crush Puritanism with the help of the 
Court of Star Chamber and High Commission. Tired of religious 
persecution many persons left England and founded the colony of 
Massachusetts in 1629. Another colony was founded at Mine in 
1639. It was absorbed by Massachusetts in 1653. 

Meanwhile New Hampshire had been colonized in 1622. After 
a chequered career it finally became an independent colony in 169L 

Another colony that owed its existence to religious fervour was 
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similarly founded in 1638. These two colonies were united as Con- 
necticut. Colonisation of Rhode Island took place in 1651. Coloni- 
sation of Maryland took place in 1634. It was mainly intended for 
Roman Catholics at first, but it was given out that it would welcome 
all t>pes of Christians. Here all sects among Christians were tole- 
rated. 

Pennsylvania was founded by the Quakers. William Penn, a 
prominent Quaker, got a charter from Charles II who owed William 
Penn's father some money. Penn believed in the principle of reli- 
gious toleration. He held it to be a natural right of man that he 
should call his conscience his own. It was founded in 1693. 

II. Colonies of exploitation or due to economic causes. Virginia 
was first colonized in 1608 by a band of enterprising persons in the 
hope of improving their fortune. The number of the original set- 
tlers not being very large, convicts, paupers and the unemployed were 
sent there from time to time. 

Bermudas was colonized with the same motives in 1612. 

Carolina was colonized in 1663. Here religious toleration, mixed 
with the hopes of material gains, played its part. 

Hudson Bay was colonized for the purpose of capturing trade 
of the Indians. It grew up in course of time to be the most impor- 
tant colony. 

HI. Colonies due to political causes or the result of the Anglo- 
Dutch Struggle. New York, New Jersey and Delaware were fonned 
as the result of the Anglo-Dutch struggle. 

IVe.it Indies. Besides the English Colonies in America as noted 
in the above three groups, the English were also busy colonizing the 
West Indies. 

The Island of St. Christopher, Barbados and Providence were 
colonized during the century. The African Company on the West 
Coast of Africa began trading in slaves and bartering English cloth 
for African gold. 

India. The East India Company was formed for trading with 
India it} spite of the Portuguese opposition. By the end of the seven: 
teenth century the British had established their factories (tradmg 
stations) at Surat. Agra, Ahmedabad, Burhanpur, Broach, Masuli- 
patam, Vizagapatnam, Patna, Madras, Kasim Bazar, Hugh, Bombay, 
etc. ^ The English had by this time acquired the right from the suc- 
cessive Mughal Emperors to trade in different parts of India free of 
duty. This freedom of trade was confined, however, to the export 
and import trade of the country. 

Q. Write a note on Mercantilism or the Mercantile System. 

THE MEBCANTH^ SYSTEM 

Meaning of the Mercantile System. What is known as Mercan- 
tffe System or Mercantili Policy (Mercantilism) began to devdop in 
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England towards the close of the Middle Ages and lasted till the po- 
licy of ‘Free Trade’ or Laissez-faire (‘Let things alone’ instead of; 
reflating them) was adopted in Victoria’s reign. What came to be 
known as Mercantilism or Mercantile System was the belief of most 
statesmen and merchants of England that a country could very much 
increase its wealth by giving encouragement and protection to its in-, 
dustries, arts and crafts and by the development of colonies. The 
persons who held those views were called ‘Mercantilists’. They argu- 
ed that a rich nation must have colonies which should supply raw 
material to the mother-country. The latter should manufacture goods 
and supply them to the colonies whose trade should be regulated for 
the maximum benefit of the mother-country. The mother-country 
should also be equipped with efficient navy so that it can protect its 
colonies and attack European rivals when the necessity arose. These 
ideas formed the basis of what was also knovm as the old Colonial 
‘ System, ^e Government of England passed a number of Com 
Laws. Navigation Acts, Tariffs and Colonial Trade regulations in 
order to encourage home industries, check foreign competition and 
make the best of her trade relations with the colonies. This system 
worked for some time but ultimately the colonies began to feel that, 
they were being exploited by their mother-country. This led to a 
serious conflict between the colonies and the mother-country and 
England at last lost her American Colonies in George Ill’s reign. 
After this historical event, England gave up her old policy and adopt- 
ed the new policy of ‘Free Trade’ or Laissez-faire (‘Let things alone’ 
instead of regulating them). 

Aims of the Mercantile System. In its broader sense its aims 
have been divided into four classes: — 

1. It aimed at encouraging foreign trade by protecting native in- 
dustries. Home industries and manufactures were encouraged and 
the maximum quantity of manufactured goods was sent to foreign 
markets where they were sold at high prices. Imports were discour- 
aged and as little as possible of the goods of other countries were im- 
ported. The difference of the two values (articles exported and 
imported) was received by the country concerned in gold and silver, 
“A favourable balance of trade was possible only when the total value 
of exported goods was greater than the total value of the imported 
goods”. 

2. It aimed at giving every protection and help to the English 
peasants who concentrated themselves on corn-growing so that Eng- 
land be self-sufficient in food and it may not have to depend upon 
other countries. Its cultivation of land should be so efficiently man- 
aged that it should produce sufficient food for its own people. 

3. It aimed at building sufficient and efficient navy by encourag- 
ing shipping with the help of Navigation Acts. England should have 
plenty of ships and sailors so that they could carry their manufactured 
goods and other goods to far off places to earn huge profits by sa iling 
them at fairly hi^ prices. The adventurous F.ngli«b people s^il«»d far 
and wide and discovered different markets for the sale of their goods. 
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They also discovered new sea-routes and new centres of trade. The 
navy could be further used to protect the coasts of England and fight 
her battles on the sea whenever necessary. 

4. It aimed at increasing the national wealth of the country so 
that the people were prosperous and the Government Treasury was 
full. It is material prosperity that generally keeps a people conten- 
ted and enables a government to face its difficulties and problems 
with success. National wealth is one of the most important factors 
in the economic and political life of a people. 

Griffith on the Mercantile system, “Mercantile system was self- 
contained aggressive economic nationalism. It implies the study of 
Corn Laws, Navigation Acts and Colonial Trade Regulations enacted 
by the English Parliament from the fifteenth to eighteenth century in 
order to exalt the country in economic sphere”. 

Mercantile system under the Tudors, To stop the enclosure 
movement, i.e., to encourage agriculture, Henry VII passed a law in 
1489 by which he forbade his subjects to enclose land for pastures. 
Henry VII gave protection and encouragement to industry and did his 
best to promote maritime and commercial activities of his people. 
Henry VII passed a Navigation Act in 1485 with the object of giving 
a blow’ to the trade of France, stating that French wine and wool 
be brought to England only in English ships equipped with English- 
men. 

Henry VII was not in favour of foreign companies trading with 
England and imposed severe restrictions on their trading activities 
with a view to discourage them. Growth of home industries receiv- 
ed his due attention. He was of the view that wealth was a great 
power and much could be achieved by wealth. He, therefore, did 
his best to increase the national wealth of two countries. He left a 
secure throne and full treasury to his son. A number of Com Laws 
were passed under the Tudors and the Stuarts to protect English agrir 
culture but sin^ they strictly forbade the import of foreign com, the 
price of corn in England went high and finally the Corn Laws had 
to be cancelled in 18^46 under Peel. 

To discourage the enclosure movement, Elizabeth passed an Act 
in 1580 by which the maximum number of sheep which a person could 
possess was fixed at 2,000. To promote industries. Elizabeth decided 
to control the cormpted craft guilds and the organisers of medieval 
industries by passing several Acts to reform them. Several Acts had 
already been passed by Henry VII and Edward VI to the above end, 
Elizabeth passed Statute of Artificers also known as Statute of Apr 
prentices (1563) by which the wages of the labourers were to be fix- 
ed not by the guild association but by the Justices of the Peace and 
the Act also provided means for adequate training of the labourers 
so as to enable them to produce goods of better quality. Lord 
Bur^ely, the chief adviser of Elizabetii, took a prominent, p^rt in 
pushing forward the Mercantile system. Many industries like ship 
building, fishing and manufacture of gun-powder, glass, silk, brass 
work, paper, common salt, finer woollen clothes, alum, etc., were eh- 
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couraged and protected. Imports were discouraged. Elizabeth expel- 
led the Hansa merchants from England who had practically controlled 
the foreign trade of England. This trade was now to be carried by 
the English. The Turkey company, the Muscovy Company, the East 
India Company, and the Barbary Company took up the task of cap- 
turing new markets and controlling the foreign trade of England. By 
the end of Elizabeth's reign many new industries had developed and 
Fngiand had gained immensely. She had imposed strong restrictions 
■on the use of foreign articles by the people of England and in other 
/-acftg the use of certain articles prepared in England was made obli- 
gatory with a view to give special encouragement to particular indus- 
tries. 

Mercantile system under the Stuarts and Hanoverians. The first 
Stuart King continued the policy of Elizabeth in the matter of pro- 
tecting and encouraging particular industries. Charles I was not an- 
xious about national interests and so he did not attach much import- 
ance to the development of industries. 

Cromwell passed a very important Navigation Act in 1651. This 
act forbade the ‘introduction into any territory of the Commonwealth 
the produce of any country in Asia, Africa or America except in ves- 
sels owned and manned by Englishmen or Colonists. Imports from 
foreign countries of Europe might be brought only in vessels the own- 
ers of which belonged to that nation in which goods were manufac- 
tured or produced.’ 

In the first year of his reign, Charles II passed a Navigation Act 
in 1660. It laid down the principles on which colonial trade was to 
be carried on. Firstly, trade between England and her colonies was 
to be carried only in English ships. Secondly, by the clause of the 
Enumeratol Articles, colonial products such as sugar, tobacco, cot- 
ton and dyestuffs were not to be ^ipp^ to any other country save 
England or another colony so that foreign countries desiring colonial 
goods would in the main have to purchase from England. 

Charles 11 also passed the Trades Act of 1664 which said that 
if any foreign country wanted to send its goods to any English Colony 
. were first to be brought to England. 

The one great result of the various Navigation Acts and Trade 
Acts was to embitter the relations and create a gulf between the colo- 
nists and England. In 1696 these acts were re-enacted and clauses 
were added to enforce them with, greater strictness. 

When the Whigs came into power after the Glorious Revolution 
they established a Board of Trade and Plantations in order, to enforce 
with greater strictness the Navigation Acts and the Trade Acts against 
the Colonies. Every effort was made to deprive the colonies of the 
little political and commercial independence whidi they had enjoyed 
so far. 

The Molasses Act passed in 1733 was another great Whig mer- 
cantile measure. This Act subjected the French molasses to heavy 
dpties and made it poKible for the'colonists to get the sjime only at 
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prohibitive prices. This seriously affected their trade interests and 
caused them great embitterment. 

The colonists had been exploited in the most ruthless and cruel 
manner and as such the trade policy of the mother-country towards 
its colonies was bound to end in failure. There was uncontroUable 
discontent and unrest among the colonists since the mercantile system 
had done them incalculable loss and reduced them to abject misery. 
It led to the revolt of the American colonies and thus Great Britain 
was deprived of them. England had to change her policy in respect 
of her other colonies. England learnt the great lesson that if she 
was to retain her colonies she must safeguard their interests, give 
them a better and more humane treatment and adopt a wiser and 
.more considerate policy in her dealings with them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE HANOVERIAN DYNASTY 

''He (George 1) was brusque, heartless, avarici- 
ous, mean, sensual, punctilious and masterful*^ 

— Grant Robertson 

<^iENE A LOGICAL TABLE 

1. George 1(1714 — 1727) 

2, Georgoir (1727— 1700) 


Frederit.‘k Prince of Wales (Died in Duke of Cumber- 

the lifetime of his father), land. 

3. Gforgo III \ 176 0— 1S20 ) 


4, George IV, 5. William IV. Edward Duke of Ker 

(1820—1830) (1830— 1837) 

6. Victoria (married Prince Albert) 

(1837—1901) 

GEORGE I (1714—1727) 

His Accession and Character. George I was the son of Sophia 
who was the grand-daughter of Elizabeth and great grand-daughter 
of James 11. He was the ruler of Hanover, a small German State 
and a little over fifty when Queen Anne breathed her last. The Act 
of Settlement (1701) excluded the Old Pretender from the Crown 
by providing that if Anne died issueless, the throne of England would 
pass to Electress Sophia and her Protestant descendants. Anne had 
no issue and Sophia died bvo months before Queen Aime, so the 
throne passed, according to the Act of Settlement, to George, son of 
Sophia, who was a Protestant. His title was not hereditary but it was 
based on an Act of Parliament (in this case the Act of Settlement 
passed in 1701), 

George did not know even a word of English and did not take 
much interest in the political activities of the country. He was sel- 
fish, reserved, thoroughly German in his ideas and anx'ious to get pen- 
sions and posts for his German friends. He had received little edu- 
cation and was extremely uninteresting. He failed to understand 
British life and institutions and to inspire love and feelings of loyalty 
in the hearts of British people. With all his faults he was welcomed 
by the majority of nation for his accession meant the retaining of the 
Protestant succession in Great Britain 

His confidence in the Whigs. Even before the death of Queen 
Anne attempts had been made by some Tory ministers of Queen Anne 
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to invite James HI, son of James II, to the throne of England but 
he showed his unwillingness to accept it. George knew of these sec- 
ret attempts and sinister motives of the Tories when he ascended the 
throne. The Whigs, on the other hand, were anxious for a Protes- 
tant successor and proclaimed George as king of England on the 
death of Queen Anne. George, who owed his crown to the support 
of the Whigs, dismissed the Tory ministry on his accession to the 
throne for he believed it to be the stronghold of the Catholic cause, 
and entrusted the administration of the country to the Whigs. 

Q. “The accession of George 1 to the throne of England 
had a twofold effect, political and constitutional. George I is 
regarded as the first constitutional King of England in the sense 
of the term.” Explain. Or, 

“The accession of George I or the Hanoverian succession is 
a landmark in the constitutional history of England.” Explain. 
Or, 

Bring out the political and constitutional significance of the 
reign of the first two Georges or the Hanoverian Succession in 
England. Or, (P.U. 1958, 55, 50) 

Examine the effects of the Hanoverian succession on the 
growth of Parliament in England. (D.U. 1963) 

(A) POLITICAL mPORTANOE 

Hanoverian succession had a great political and constitutional im- 
portance for England. The Jacobites, who were the followers and 
ardent supporters of James III, resolved to dethrone George I and 
place the Old Pretender (James III), son of James II, on the English 
throne. ' Politically, we are concerned with the two Jacobite revolts 
to restore the Stuart Dynasty to the throne of England, the establish- 
ment of the Whig ascendancy and a change in the foreign policy of 
England, and constitutionally, we are concerned with the development 
of the Cabinet system, rise of the office of Prime Minister and the 
increased power of the Parliament. 

(i) The Jacobite Rising of 1715 or “The Fifteen" (T5). On 
the same day there were two Jacobite revolts — one in England and 
the other in Scotland. They were defeated at Preston in England 
and at Sheriffmuir in Scotland. The Jacobite rising of 1715 which 
miserably failed in its object is known as the ‘Fifteen (T5) in Eng- 
lish history. This rising rather than do any harm to George I con- 
firmed the Hanoverian and Protestant succession to the throne of 
England. The other important result of the rising was the Septen- 
nial Act of 1716 which increased the life of the Parliament to seven 
years (already by the Triennial Act the life of the Parliament was 
three years) because there was great unrest in the country and there 
was danger of the Tories and Jacobites being returned to Parliament 
in majority in the general election which was due in 1717. 

in) The Jacobite Rising of 1745 or the Forty-five (’45). In 
1745 Prince Charles inward landed in the Highlands with the object 
■of regaining the English crown for his father James III. H^ entered 
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Edinburgh at the head of a large army and proclaimed his father 
King. His wild Highlanders cut Sir John Cope’s English troops to 
pieces at Prestonpans. He was now master of Scotland and started 
with 6.000 men to try his fortune in England. 

He gained a victory at Falkirk, 1746, but a few months later he 
was utterly defeated at Culloden. The Highlanders were disarmed 
and the Highland chieftains were deprived of their feudal rights over 
their clans.*^ The Jacobites lost every future hope of regaining the 
throne for the Stuart Dynasty and the Hanoverian succession was 
more strongly confirmed than ever. 

(iii) Establishment of Whig Ascendancy. George I was well 
aware of the fact that the Whigs had put him on the throne and 
Tories were strongly opposed to him. He, therefore, dismissed Tory 
minis ters- impeached some of them and entrusted the administration 
to the l^igs. In the new Parliament the Whigs were in majority 
and they managed to keep the power in their hands till the accession 
of George III in 1760. 

(iv) Change in foreign policy of England. The accession of 
Hanoverians to the English throne affect^ the foreign politics of 
Eng land to a great extent. George I was not only the ruler of Eng- 
land but also that of Hanover for it had become part of En^and 
since his accession to the English throne. Henceforth, the rulers of 
England were also the rulers of Hanover. It was more often to pro- 
tect the interests of Hanover that England was involved in wars; it 
was to protect the interests of Hanover that England partook in the 
War of Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War. It was on 
the accession of Queen Victoria that Hanover was separated from 
England due to Salic Law (Salic Law in certain countries excluded 
females from inheriting the crown). The Duke of Cumberland was 
appointed to administer Hanover. 

' ■ 1 

(B) Constitntioual Importance 

The rule of George I marked the growth of constitutional rule 
in England. George I is regarded the first constitutional king of 
England in the true sense of the term. A constitutional ruler is one 
who entrusts the affairs of administration to his ministers and does 
not ever preside over the meetings of ministers. It was in his timp. 
that the Cabinet system develop^, the office of the Prime Minister 
came into being and the Party System was strengthened - 

(i) Disappearance of the principle of hereditary succession and 
Divine Right theory of kingship. It were the Bill of Ri^ts and the 
Act of Settimnent that had settled the order of succession to the 
throne. The principle of hereditary succession had died out and it 
rested with the Parliament to bring a suitable person to the throne if 
a reigning monarch was found unfit for the great work. The Stuart 
soverdgns had succeeded to the throne of England on the basic of 
heredity, but after the Glorious Revolution that basis disappeared for 
ever; No sovereign could claim the .throne as a matter of rijgfrr, ft 
was left to tfie wOl of the Parliament to place any ooiApetoM flerltoef 
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on the throne irrespective of any claim. The Irvine Right of Thwry 
of ^EshiD was heard of no more, . With the Hanoverian succession, 
we had constituUonal rule in the country and no sovereign ever talk- 
ed of the theory of Divine Right of. Kingship. 


(ii) Development of the Cabinet System. Queen Anne was the 
last British sovereign to preside over the meetings of the Cabinet and 
was also the last to exercise the sovereign’s right to veto any Act of 
Parliament. She took a promment part m the formation of her coun- 
try’s policy. The Cabinet could not fully evolve on account of the 
royal supervision of Queen Anne. 

The Cabinet system made considerable progress in the time of 
George L George 1 could not speak English. He was entirely ignor- 
ant of Fnalish manners, customs, politics and methods of government. 
Besides, he had full conlidence in the political sagacity of the Whi^ 
to whose support he owed his throne. For all these reasons he deci- 
ded to entrust the task of the government to his Whig ministers and 
absent himself from the meetings of the Cabinet which henceforth 
became more and more independent of the Crown. The policy of 
the Government was no longer moulded by the King but by his rra- 
ponsible ministers. So long the; King had decided though the min- 
isters might be consulted, but now. the ministers decided though the 
King might be consulted. Thus more powers passed into the hands 
of the ^binet, i.e., the power of the Parliament increased While that 
of the sovereign was reduced. 


(Hi) Rise of the office of the Prime, Minister. The absence of 
the sovereign from the meetings of the Cabinet made it necessary for 
one of the ministers to preside over the Meetings of ther Cabinet and 
exercise general supervision. The mSni^er Who presided in the King’s 
place came to be known later on as the Prime Minister. The posi- 
tion of the Prime Minister was supreme in- the cabinet, he was the 
head of the cabinet and controlled its activities. This minister ap- 
pointed his colleagues to the ministry and chose them froih the vpchly 
Which heM majority in the House of Commons. The cabinet. hsd W 
full support of the House of Commons and in fact jhe.cabHiek- could 

remain in power only so long as it could retain the eohl^^nce of the 
House of Commons. Walpole was the first among 'ministers or the 
first Prime Minister of England arid remained in power as long as he 
was supported by the House of Commons (1720 — 1741). All the iriin- 
isters were of one way of thinking and supported the Prime Minister; 
He dismissed those ministers who oppos^’his policy. The rise of 
the office of Prime Minister incr^sed the independence of the Cabi- 
itiet which means that the govemm^ erf the country was left to the 
Parliament under the leadership, of the Prime Minister.- This is yritat 
is called constitudonal govemmeiit. “William IH and Anne had',>been 
accustomed to dismiss i any fnetnber oft&e muiistry with, whom they 
were dissatisfied, but with the Hanoverians^ the relations between thie 
Soyere^ and the Cal^net became so- changed, fhat George I Cookf 
■it&ihiw HiteiJere .with |ii,e r minister:’ nor hifi.a^erd to any mea-i 
flli(lie:|jawed>l^ -the Paifiaiptent.*’ - Th^.ehbiwiirt' systiem m- 

ettgaitoa part of the BngUsh constitution. 
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(iv) Growth of the Party system. The first two Georges chose 
their ministers from the Whig Party that was in majority in the House 
of Commons. The practice of choosing ministers from die majority 
party had existed since the time of William III. This practice was 
further strengthened by the first two Georges and ultimately became 
,a convention of the English Constitution. 

(v) Increase in the duration and power of the Parliament. The 

other constitutional result of the Hanoverian succession was the pass- 
age of the Septennial Act of 1716 by the Parliament which, lengthen- 
ed its life from three to seven years. The Parliament was now. all- 
powerful for the mmisters were to be chosen from the majority party 
in the House of Commons; it had the right to discuss the national 
policy and several Acts in the previous reigns had already empower- 
ed it to decide the order of succession to the throne and given it cbn- 
,trol over the national army and expenditure. “The Hanoverian suc- 
.cession led to the domination of the Whig Party, and the domina- 
tion of the Whigs enhanced the power of Parliament, which 
under the control of the land-owning aristocracy. Consequently, Bri- 
tain became an oligarchy — a state ruled by a privileged minority of its 
people.” Gradually the power shifted to the House of Commons 
.which ultimately became a supreme power .in the State during the 
19th century. (Also consult the reign of George II — ^the contribu- 
tion of Walpole to the evolution of the Cabinet system). ■ > ' ■ 

' Q. *'Tb& Act of Settlement had given England a for^gn 
.•sovereign; the presence of a foreign .sovereign gave her a Priito 
Minister.” Discuss. . 

How the Act of Settlement gave England a foreign Sove- 
reign! By the Bill of Rights (1689), the Crown of England was 
^offered jointly to William and his wife Mary (a Protestant daiighter 
jbf James II) ; if WUliam and Mary died issueless, the throne wga to 
pass to Mary’s Protestant sister Anne and her Protestant descendants; 
if Anne had no descendants the throne was to be inherited by the 
descendants of William III by any other wife. Anne’s last son^. the 
•kittle Duke of Gloucester died in 1700 .and William did not marry 
after the death of Mary. There was, therefore, the necessity . of 'regu- 
Jating the order of succession, to the throne by a Parliamentary Act. 

■ In 1701 was passed the Act of^ Settlement to provide, for. a? .Ej;o- 
Jestant successor to the throne. This Act .provided that if ivilliam 
and his sister-in-law Anne had no issue to succeed them. to the throoe. 
it was to go to Electress Sophia of Hanover and her Protestapt child- 
ren. Sophia was the grand -daughter of James ,II who died a little ]b& 
fore. Anne .breathed her last, On the death of 'Quefen Aime, Sophid^s 
son George ascended the (hrone in accordance with the provisibhs of 
Jhe Act of Settlement. 

V It is true that some attempts were made by the Torie^ tp ifgstore 
me throne to James II and. his .descendants, but, all theH-.atteippte,pfoy: 
ed ineffective. The Hanoverian • succession was fiiri-her 
by % sqppoi^ of the Whigs who were determined to make the l^d- 
(of 1688.) a «^KS^!6s§PThu6•if^va^ the'Act'bf .’Seltldinenit ihktgave 
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England a foreign king, George by name and a German by nationa- 
lity (who ruled Hanover: a small state in Germany, when he was pro- 
claimed king of England). 

How the presence of a foreign sovereign gave England her Prime 
Minister. George I. a German by nationality, and who had never 
visit^ England, did not understand or speak English nor did he try 
to learn the English language. He had no interest in English politics. 
Besides, he had no knowledge of the working of the Cabinet. People 
had made him king for his being a Protestant. George hated Tories be- 
cause they were opposed to his succession and they had made several 
attempts to bring back James II and his descendants to the throne 
of England. He placed his confidence in the Whigs for they were 
solely responsible for the Hanoverian succession. He entrusted the 
government to them and ceased to attend the meetings of the Cabinet 
which were, to the end of Queen Anne’s rei^, presided over by the 
r eigning sovereign. In the absence of the king the ministers annual- 
ly chose from among themselves an able and influential minister to 
preside over the meetings of the Cabinet and guide its proceedings. 
Tie Minister who presided in the king's place naturally gained ex- 
traordinary importance. Evidently, his position was one of pre-emin- 
ence and that of superiority over others, but the term ‘Prime Minis- 
ter’ was recognised by the British Constitution much later on. Even 
Walpole hated the terra and there was a strong public feeling against 
any attempt to establish a Prime Minister. Under Walpole, a great 
statesman and the first Prime Minister in practice (though the term 
Prime Minister was not used at that time), all the important char- 
acteristics of the Cabinet System were thoroughly developed. Hence, 
it would be most appropriate to say that the presence of a foreign 
sovereign gave England a Prime Minister. It was under him that 
the Cabinet system was fully developed and certain practices that 
formed the essentials of the Cabinet system were fully developed and 
lasted even up to this day. (For this please carefully study the reign 
of George H). 

Q. Write short notes on The Septennial Act, 1716 and 73ie 
South Sea Bubble. 

The Septennial Act, 1716. According to the Triennial Act of 
1694, the duration of Parliament was to be three years. In 1715, as 
the Jacobite Revolt was growing, the mmisti 7 feared to risk a gene- 
ral election at so critical a time and the Trieimial Act was substitut- 
ed by the Septennial Act of 1716. The life of the Parliament was 
extended by this Act to seven years. 

This Act had a great constitutional importance. The stability 
of Parliament increased and the influence of the ministry was strength- 
ened, It secured Hanoverian succession by the continuance of die 
Whigs in power. The long term of seven years gave an opportunity 
to the House of Commons to become more independent of the infhi- 
cnee of the sovereign and his supporters. 

The South Sea Bubble. In 1711 a ounpany called the South 
9 m Company was formed to trade with South America, and winch 
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hoped to do such great things, that in 1719 the directors offered to 
pay off the National Debt, by giving shares in the undertaking to 
those to whom the government owed money, if the ministers in return 
would give them special privileges. In April 1720, the government 
passed a Bill accepting the offer of the South Sea Company to advance 
seven and a half million of pounds. All England went wild to have 
South Sea shares; and a share of £ 100 was sold for £ 1 000. Other 
bubble companies soon sprang up to take advantage of the mania. 
The South Sea directors, finding that the smaller companies were 
spoiling their market, exposed some of them and in doing this ruin- 
ed themselves. The shares fell rapidly from £ 1000 to £ 135 and at 
last almost to nothing. The South Sea Bubble had burst, the Com- 
pany failed and hundreds were ruined. 



CHAPTER XIX 


GEORGE II (1727—1760) 

“Robert Walpole was at once the ablest and 
the most characteristic of the statesmen of the 
Wlug reign." , ■ 


His Accession and Character. He was the son of George I and' 
succeeded his father to the throne in 1727, at the ripe age of 44. 

He was a thorough German and one advantage which he posses- 
sed over his father was that he could speak English tongue though 
not so perfectly. He was passionate, stubborn and narrow-mind^. 
He was very fond of Hanover and anxious to protect it even by sac- 
rificing England for it. He had little force of character and he was 
never popular with his English subjects. His ungracious manners 
and his open preference for Hanover made it impossible for his sub- 
jects to look upon him as an English King. 

“George II was not intelligent, but was straightforward and 
courageous ” ( Gardiner) . 

Q. Give an account of Sir Robert Walpole with special ref- 
erence to his work and achievement. Or, 

Explain Walpole’s claims to greatness as a statesman. 

Or. (D.U. 1956, 52: P.U. 1955, 53) 


‘Robert Walpole was at once the ablest and the most char- 
acteristic of the statesmen of the Whig reign.” Discuss. 

(P.U. 1958, 48, 45, 43, 87); . 


His Early Career. He was bom in 1676 in the house of 
a Norfolk gentleman. His father had nineteen children and Robert 
Walpole, the fifth, was the eldest of those who survived. He studied 
at Eton and then he went to the King’s College. His father died when 
he was only twenty-four years. His father gave him a large pro- 
Wrty and so Walpole was a man of independent means. He entered 
Parlmment in 1701 and became Secretary of War in 1708. In 1715 
he be^me the Chancellor of the Exchequer and as he disagre^ with 
his colleagues on matters of foreign policy, he resigned; but after the 
^^20 he accepted the posts of ^ancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Loid of the Treasury. In 1721 he was appointed Prime 
Minister and held this office till 1742. 


His Character. He was an easy-going, good-natured, but some- 
wt^ coarse country squire. He was a man of sound commonsense 
*™*i^**^*Ti'*ir’^ capacity which hp devoted to the interest of his 
ccwto. He loved power and wanted to keep Parliament under his 
osotmL He never appeared to be in a hurry and had the invaluable 
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faculty for forgetting his worries. ‘*I throw off my cares when I 
throw off my clothes,” he said. 

His Aim and Policy. His chief aim was to make his own party, 
the Whigs, very strong and himself the leader of the party. He fur- 
ther wanted to make the Hanoverian Dynasty safe on the throne and 
give material prosperity to the country. He had these four aims in 
view. He followed a policy of peace at home and peace abroad. 
He was the first and greatest of Prime Ministers of England. He 
said, “The mo.st pernicious circumstances in which this country can 
be are those of war; as we mu.st be losers while it lasts and cannot 
be great gainers when it ends.” In his own words. “Peace at any 
price.” He saved Europe from war for a long time. 

His Domestic Policy. Ho was anxious to make his country 
prosperous and content^ and therefore followed a policy of peace. 
He was a great Prime Minister. He was not in favour of many 
changes and his motto was “Let sleeping dogs lie” or “Let alone.” 
Both from policy and temperament he avoided extremes and stuck 
to the path ‘of compromise and a via media in civil and religious 
matters. He displeased none and adopted a highly expedient middle, 
way. He believed that a policy of peace would bring prosperity to' 
the people. He devoted his full attention to the encouragement of 
trade and commerce which ultimately made the people rich and 
happy. 

His policy was “Expediency,” Le., what he did was suitable and 
convenient and never created opposition. It was his common ^y- ' 
ing that, “Everyman has his price and if that price is paid, you can 
get any work out of him.” i 

His Religious Policy. He was in favour of toleration, and helped'’ 
the Dissenters in holding offices in spite of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. When the Dissenters requested him to repeal the Acts, he! 
pleaded his inability to do so by saying that the time was not yet ripei 
for that. He knew that if he repealed those Acts, he would be irri- ■ 
tating the Church. He passed every year an Indemnity Act by' 
which thft Dissenters were permitted to hold offices in spite of- the 
Test and Corporation Acts. 

His Colonial Policy. Walpole was sympathetic in his dealings ; 
with the colonists. His colonial policy was very liberal and aimed . 
at providing all facilities to the colonies. He gave much liberty to 
the Americans in spite of the Navigation Acts. The IP.ngHsh gov- 
ernors there had special instructions from the Home Govemmeiit to ; 
encourage self-government and to make colonial trade gradually free. 

His Foreign Policy. His foreign policy was one of peace.. It- 
was his great anxiety to maintain peace abroad and avoid war,^ for 
he was essentially a peace minister. He was fully convinced of the 
■value and advantages of a peace policy. ‘Peace at apy price’ was 
the guiding star of his foreign policy. His foreign policy was as' 
calm as his domestic policy. ‘L«t sleeping dogs lie’ was his„r^eaf 
motto both in domestic and foreign policy.. He purposely 
wax for it meant (a) heavy expenses , ,an^ therefore ^ J^vy ta?iw|ii*;'^ 
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(b) an increase in the National Debt, (c) the probability of Jacobite 
invasions. He was interested very little in European politics and 
saved Fngland from war on many occasions. He maintained the 
alliance with France and kept on good terms with the aged French 
Minister, Cardinal Fleury, who loved peace as much as Walpole. 
His main object was to save England from war. In 1733, when the 
War of the Polish Succession broke out, he refused to join it and 
declared in 1734, “There are 50,000 men slain this year in Europe 
and not one Englishman.” It was much against his will that he was 
compelled bv a strong public opinion to declare war against Spain in 
1739. 

London welcomed the news of war with bells and bonfires, but 
angrily said Walpole; “Ah, you can ring your bells now, but soon 
you will be wringing your hands!” He meant that this war with 
Spain would lead to a war with the French and that the nation would 
wish itself at peace again. “Peace and prosperity within and peace 
without” were the keynotes of Walpole’s foreign policy. 

The war with Spain, also called Jenkin’s Ear War, was not pro- 
perly managed and Walpole who was blamed for mismanagement 
was forced to resign in 1742. He died in 1745. 

His Commercial and Financial Policy. In the field of fiscal 
policy he secured the greatest achievement. He was a great states- 
man and an able financier. He was in favour of free trade. Among 
his financial measures the following are particularly worthy of note: — 

1. He adopted measures to reduce the burden of National Debt. 
He observed strict economy in the general expenses of the govern- 
ment. 

2. He removed vexatious duties on export from 106 articles of 
British manufacture and duties on import from 38 articles of raw 
material. He also reduced taxes in many cases. His policy of low 
taxation besides improving financial position reconciled the tax payers 
to Hanoverian rule. 

3. He gave large facilities to the colonies in matters of trade, 
and allowed them to trade directly with other countries. He passed 
the Rice Act and the Molasses Act for the colonies and allowed them 
concession in the trade of rice and molasses with other countries. 

4. He gave special facilities for the development of industries 
and manufactures. Walpole gave immense impetus to colonial trade 
also. He was anxious to encourage colonial commerce because the 
more prosperous the colonies, the greater would be their demand for 
British manufactured goods. He restored commercial prosperity. 

5. He introduced an Excise Bill to check smugging of wine 
and tobacco but he had to withdraw the Bill. (The Customs are 
duties paid by importers on certain foreign productions when landed 
on Eh^ish shores. The Excise is an inland tax levied on articles 
hMiMifectured in En^and, and paid generally by the dealers). To 
i i !i^ sajug^g, which was then practised to an incredible extent, 
MUiBle oroDOSed to bring wine and tobacco under the law of Ex- 
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cise but the merchants raised such a hue and cry against the Bill that 
Walpole thought it wise to withdraw the Bill. It was a very whole- 
some measure but the merchants failed to understand its sigmfic- 
ance. 

6. He levied a tax on beer. Althou^ it was very unpopular 
with the Scotch, yet he persisted and kept it up. 

7. He very skilfully managed the affairs of the South Sea Com- 
pany and thus saved the country from ruin. “The measures he took 
to relieve the distress of the share-holders in the ill-fated South Sea 
Company showed him to be the greatest finance minister of the day 
and marked him as the one statesman capable of inspiring confi- 
dence at that critical period.” 

His wise financial measures made the country rich and able to 
bear the burden of wars in which England was engaged after Walpole. 
“He W kept the peace and had allowed men to grow rich by leaving 
them to pursue their own callings without interference”. (Gardiner). 

An Estimate of Walpole 

Peace in the country. Walpole was a great peace minister and 
so he was able to establish perfect peace in the country. He care- 
fully kept England out of war and did not interfere in European 
politics. His policy was “let alone”, “expediency”, and not to create 
any sort of discontent and excitement at home, for he never made 
violent and radical changes. His policy of peace made the Han- 
oyei^n dynasty secure on the throne of England and ended all possi- 
bilities of further Jacobite rebellions. Thus the permanence of Re- 
volution Settlement was ensured. 

Walpole deserves the gratitude of his countrymen because he 
gave i^ce to a country tired of civil strife and foreign wars of the 
preceding period. He gave England twenty years of what she most 
needed — quiet government. 

Prosperity in the Country. Walpole’s policy of peace at home 
and abroad brought great prosperity to En^and. He carefully kept 
the country out of war and devoted his attention to the growth of 
trade and commerce and encouraged industries and manufactures. 
His time was one of great national industry and prosperity. Ifeing 
an able financier he introduced a number of wise financial reforms 
which brought great prosperity to the English people. He gave Eng- 
land time to recover from the effects of the wars against Louis XIV, 
to extend her colonial Empire, to obtain wealth and thus to gain 
strength to face the coming wars. “Whilst the Continental nations, 
t^aged as they were in constant warfare, were recklessly spending 
their money and rashly wearing out their strength, Walpole’s wise 
policy was chiefly instrumental in furthering Britain’s prosperity.” 

Under Walpole’s regime taxes were light, public credit was hi^ 
and the administration of justice was free from extraneous interfer- 
TOce. Both in colonial and commercial matters, he fostered freedom 
OT trade. His healing fiscal policy ranks him as one of the greatest 
financiers England ever produced. 
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“Walpole’s rule had not been an inspiring one. But his policy 
of peace abroad and inactivity at home had two results: It made 
the Hanoverian dynasty secure and it gave the country a breathing 
space which enabled her to endure the exertions of the later wars of 
the century. Surely he was a great statesman and his financial policy 
did much to develop the prosperity and trade of the country.” 

Constitutional Progress or the development of the Cabinet system 
in the Country. George I was ignorant of the English language, 
English politics and matters of government and so ho did not preside 
over the meetings of the Cabinet. In his absence Walpole was chosen' 
to preside over the Cabinet meetings and he came to be called the; 
first Prime Minister. He upheld the supremacy of the House of 
Commons. Under him the Cabinet system developed and it became' 
a recognised principle of the English Constitution. By driving out 
from his Cabinet all colleagues who did not agree with his policy on 
<vho would not submit to his leadership as Premier, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole did most to evolve the principle of collective responsibility o6 
the Cabinet and the supremacy of the Prime Minister as the leading 
man in the Cabinet and the Commons. 

“No one before him (Walpole) had that independence of royal 
control, that authoritative voice in the choice of colleagues, that 
dominating will in the determination of policy which are indispensa- 
ble marks of Premiership.” 

A Successfid Statesman. Walpole proved an eminently success-’ 
fnl statesman. By pursuing a policy of peace he made the people 
contented and prosperous. The nationwide panic created by the’ 
South Sea Bubble was removed by his satisfying the shareholders andT 
rKtoring national credit. The burden of heavy taixation and National 
Debt were lar^y reduced by his wise commercial and financial 
^lans. Industries and manufactures received special encouragertienC 
at his hands. This led to enormous increase of trade which added 
TO much to the wealth of the country that it felt no diflicultv in meet-, 
mg the expenses' of wars in which England was involved after Wal- 
pole. His expert guidance in financial measures enabled the country 
to withstand all future problems and maintain its position with dig- 
nity. 

He is sometimes accused of corruption and bribery. But it can 
be said in his defence that corruption and bribery were the faults ofc 
the age. Neither they began with Walpole’s political life, nor did 
they end with his death. He used all methods fair or otherwise not, for 
his personal gain but to make himself and his party politically strong 
for the good of his country. His constant object before him was to; 
promote the good of his country. If Tories were not suppressed the 
work of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 would have been undone.' 
The good of the country lay in ensuring Hanoverian succession for 
otherwise limited monarchy and triumph of Protestantism would have 
been impossible. 

Q. DesKribe the contribution of Walpole to the evolution of 
the Oabin^ system or to the development .of the il^tish Consti-t 
tution. Or, 
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Show how Sir Eobert Walpole can be regarded as the first- 
Erime BElnister in the true and complete sense of the term, or he 
was ‘the fir*-: real Prime Minister that English historv knows.” 
Or, 


Q. Trace the growth of the Cabinet system under the first 
two Georges. 


Devi'h>ptm’ni oj the Cabinet under Walpole or his contri~ 
bution to the Constitution. The (Cabinet system began in the reign of 
William 111 and developed under Queen Anne, but the system was 
fully developed after the Hanoverian suvoessjon under George I and- 
George 11 when Sir Robert Waipote was Prime Minister from 1721 
to 1742. He was the first statesman under whom all the character- 
istics of the Cabinet Government developed. 

As George I and George II were Germans, they were ignorant 
of English language and politics; and so took little interest “in the 
affairs of the country. They ceased to attend Cabinet meetings and 
entrusted the administration to the Whigs to whose support they 
owed their succession. The absence of the king from the meetings 
of the Cabinet led to two imporuint results— first, the Ministers were 
able to discuss and confer more freely and presented to the king 
the result of their discussion in the form of 8. common concerted 
plan; secondly, in the absence of the king they had to select a min- 
ist^ from among themselves to preside over the meetings of the 
^bmet and conduct its proceedings. Such a man naturally came to 
regarded more important than others. This President became 
wen recognised chief and was later on known as the Prime Minister 
Such a person possessed great importance in the Council and had 

confidence of the king, but the office of 
Prime Mmister b^me a clearly recognised part of the Constitution- 
s' established its control over the Minis* 

t»en called the Drill 
discipline which he 
^^.® inupediately dismissed the Minister who- 
did not agree with him in his policy and political views. 

teg Pte«ic« took d«,e shapa dor- 

L SupreniMy of the Prime Mimster. The Prime Minister wa<i 

coimf hf meetings since the first two Georges on ac- 

worSn^onhVf^h^*^"?® language. English politics and the- 

inS Thi Cabinet meet- 

£ of the th® min- 

* lu Cabinet. The decisions of the Cabinet were to be con- 

veyed to the king by the President. He was to act as the medium 

^ Cabinet and the monarch. -^‘As the 
^bmet stands between the sovereign and the Parliament cn rhi- 
nme Minister stands between the sovereign and the Cabinet.” 

2^ Politick homogeneity. The Prime Minister was the 

of th. majority party i„ to Houto of CdST H™ppll„tM. 
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.his colleagues and insisted that they should have the same opinion in 
politics as himself and foDow the party programme. He dismisseii 
those Ministers who did not agree with him. “By exercising the 
functions of a Prime Minister he gave political homogeneity and 
.solidarity to the Qibinet and thus permanently moulded the machi- 
nery of government.” 

3. Prime Minister and the Cabinet had to resign when they lost 
.confidence of the House of Commons. It became the established 
priiiciple of the English constitution that the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet could remain in oflice till they were not outvoted in the 
House of C\)mmons, i.e.. enjoyed the confidence of the party which 
was in majority in the House of Commons. 

4. Responsibility of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet to the 
House of Commons alone. Another constitutional principle, that the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet were responsible to the House of 
Commons and not to the House of Lords was also established. Under 
Walpole the prestige and position of the House of Commons definite- 
ly increased. Professor Hearn has summarised the contribution made 
by Walpole to the development of the Constitution like this: “It 
was Walpole who first administered the government in accordance 
•with his own views of political requirements. It was Walpole who 
first conducted the business of the country in the House of Commons. 
It was Walpole who in the conduct of that business first insisted upon 
the support for his measures of all servants of the Crown who had 
seats in Parliament. It was under Walpole that the House of Com- 
mons became the dominant power in the State, and rose in ability 
.and influence as well as in actual power above the House of Lords. 
It was Walpole who set the example of quitting ofiSce, while he still 
retained the undiminished affection of the king, for the avowed rea- 
son that he had ceased to possess the confidence of the House of 
-Commons.” 

Trevelyan says, “It was Sir Robert Walpole, the Whig Peace 
Minister from 1721 — 42, who did most to evolve the principle of the 
common responsibility of the Cabinet, and the supremacy of the 
Prime Minister as the leading man at once in the Cabinet and the 
■Commons.” 

The period of Walpole’s supremacy was one of great im^rtance 
in the development of the Constitution — ^and this specially in three 
•directions. It was the period during which the centre of gravity of 
political power shifted definitely to the House of Commons; the foun- 
dations of the Cabinet system were laid; and the office of the Prime 
Minister began to develop. 

Is it true that Walpole’s administration had no history? it is 
.sometimes said that Walpole’s administration had no history or his 
period was a period of political stagnation. This view is, however, 
.quite wrong. It was a period of stagnation in the sense that Walpole 
made no conquests and won no wars, but he rendered England a 
.great service by giving her (i) peace and prosperity, (ii) the Cabinet 
:type of government, (iii) a Prime Minister and Civl the canacitv to 
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fit'ht her future wars. In the face of all this it would be great injus- 
tice and quite wrong to say that Walpole's administration has no his- 
tory. He gave England a period of rest and peace which was very 
necessary for it. 

It has been very correctly said that England owed twenty years of 
fwace and prosperity to Walpole’s policy of peace abroad and inac- 
tivity abroad. During this period of peace England was able to im- 
prove her economic condition and thus England was able to bear the 
burden of her future war.s and if there had been no period of peace it 
would have been a great problem for her to stand the pressure of 
wars from which En^and did not escape. 

<2. (a) Attempt a brief accoxmt of Jgjikm’s JIar War 1739- 
1742 and show how it was followed by the fall of Walpole? 

(b) Describe briefly the War of Austrian Succession (1740 — 
1748). 

The Assiento Agreement allowed the English to send one 
ship-load to South America annually. But the English violated the 
agreement by sending more than one ship as the trade proved very 
profitable to them. Seeing that the English had broken the Agree- 
ment by sending more than one ship, the Spaniards stationed guards 
on the coast to get hold of the smugglers. The Spaniards got hold 
of the English smugglers and sailors and often ill-treated them. They 
cut off the ear of (Captain Jenkin who brought his story to the Eng- 
lish people in England. Spain was now in alliance with France and 
anxious to regain Gibraltar and other places. The whole English 
nation cried for war but Walpole was opposed to it. At last Wal- 
pole was so much pressed by the people that he had to declare war 
much against his wishes. The English did not prosper in the war. 

Walpole was held responsible for the failure of the war. He be- 
came unpopular and lost confidence of the people. In the elections- 
of 1741 he lost majority and resigned in 1742. 

(b) Causes of the War of Austrian Succession (1740 — 48). Char- 
les VI of Austria who had no male issue ensured the succession of his 
daughter Maria Theresa by drawing a document called the Pragma- 
tic Sanction to which the great European Powers agreed. But on the 
death of Charles VI, Fredrick II, King of Prussia, broke the P ragma , 
tic Sanction by capturing Silesia. The Elector of Bavaria claimed 
the Empire as he was elected Emperor by the petty provinces of the 
Austrian dominions. France and Spain supported him. Walpole 
tried to keep En^and out of conflict but after his fall in 1742 the 
Carteret Ministry joined Austria. 

Parties. Austria with England and Holland on its side fought 
against France, Spain and Russia. 

Events. The French were defeated at the battle of Dettingeir 
in 1743 and were compelled to evacuate Germany. France and Spain 
made a plan to incite and help the Jacobite rebellion in F.nglnnrf and 
thus to divert the English attention towards home. The F-nglkh were 
defeated at Fountenoy in 1745. The French gained success on land 
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but the English defeated the French in 1747 off Finisterre. The war 
ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

Temis. 1. Maria Theresa was recognised to be the real ruler 
of Austria. 

2. The conquests made during the war were given back to each 
other. 

3. Prussia got Silesia. 

4. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succession in England 
and the Pretender, son of James II. was to be expelled from France. 
This treaty practically put an end to the intrigues of the Jacobites. 

5. The English and the French agreed to remain on friendly 
•terms. 

N.B. — One great result of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was that, 
the Hanoverian succession was internationally acknow- 
ledged. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
PxTT THE Elder. The Whigs 

Q. Give the causes, events and results of the Seven Years’ 
Wth (176ft-1763). Or, 

Give an account of the Diplomatic Revolution, 

Causes. Ever since the peace of ALx-la-Chapelle, Maria 
Theresa had longed to get back Silesia. France, Sweden, Russia, and 
Saxony were willing to help her. Frcdeiick U of Prussia made an 
alliance with England and declared war against Saxony. The period 
from 1748 to 1756 was a period in which the Continental powers were 
busy preparing for a great war. The war may be ascribed to two 
main causes: (/) The commercial and colonial rivalry between Eng- 
land and France both in the East and the West and (//) the unsatis- 
factory nature of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Thus the Seven 
Years’ War began, which was carried on between England and Prus- 
sia on one side, and France, Russia, Austria and Saxony on the other. 
It lasted from 1756 to 1763. 

Events in Europe. The French toot Minorca. Admiral Ey- 
ing was sent against them, but he could not overcome them. The 
Duke of Cumberland retreated before the French army and agreed 
at aosterzeven to allow them to occupy Hanover. Frederick routed 
the French and the Germans at Rossback. in Saxony, in 1757 and 
the Austrians at Luthen, in Silesia. In 1759 the English and Han- 
overians ui^er the Duke of Ferdinand defeated the French at Min- 
den. Admiral Boscawen sank five French ships off Lagos. Admiral 
Hawke drfeated the rest of the fleet off Quibem Bay- In '1762 Eng- 
land was obliged to declare war against Spain, and won brilliant vic- 
tories over France and Spain. 

Events in America. Generals Abercromby. Amherst Wolfe, 
and Howe were sent to America. Admiral Boscawen was sent with 
a fleet to attack Louisburgh. In 1758. Louisburgh and Cape Breton 
fell into the hands of the English. Fort Dequesne was retaken by 
a body of Highlanders and Americans under Generals Forbes and 
Washington and was named Pitsburgh after Pitt At Ticonderoga. 
General Abercromby was defeated and Lord Howe killed. But in 
1759 Ticonderoga Crown Point and Niagara were all taken. • la 
1759 General Wolfe^ took Quebec from • the French under Montcalm, 
after hard fighting in which both Wolf and Montcalm were killed. 
The year 1759 was called ‘Annus Mirabilis’— The Wonderful Year. 

Events in Spqin. - Spain was secretly helping France and. thus 
IKar was dedafed against hen The EngKsh fleet captured Havana 
«|Ki, 'Manila- > r . 
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Events in India. In India Colonel Eyre-Coote defeated the 
French at Wandewash in 1760 and Pondicherry was taken by the 
English in 1761. In 1764 it was given back to the French. 

N.B. — During the first period, which lasted for about two years 
(1756 — 1757), misfortune tracked the English with pitiless 
constancy. But after Pitt joined the ministry in 1757, al- 
most in "an instant, failure was changed into success and 
the English and their allies were victorious on the battle- 
fields of Germany, Canada and India. “He (Pitt) put 
new life in the deadening elements and the last five years 
of war proved to be the years of untarnished glory in all 
the theatres of war.” 

Terms of the Peace of Paris (1763). 1. France ceded to Eng- 
land, Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and some West Indian £- 
lands. 

2. The French were allowed to have a share in the Newfound- 
land fisheries and the tiny Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were 
to serve as resting places for French fishermen. 

3. The French got back Pondicherry and other possessions in 
India but they were not to be fortified. England retained Minorca. 

4. Spain ceded Florida to England but she got back Manila and 
Havannah from England. 

5. Prussia kept Silesia. 

E§ects of the Seven Years’ War. A turning point in the his- 
tory of the world. 

England, (i) Political influence of England increased in Ame- 
rica and India. The triumph of England in America and India was 
the culmination of the history of the first British Empire. In India 
the. French were reduced to the position of a trading nation for th^ 
were not allowed to fortify their posts. Thus the English became tbn 
only European power in India, supreme and without a rival. Fraich 
influence was also destroyed in America and in other places which 
were brought under the control of Britain. Britain was now supreme 
on land as well as on the seas. England was without any serious 
rival, her trade and commerce increased and she pushed on the work 
of colonizing the world without difficulty. 

(ii) English supremacy was established at sea. En gland 's un- 
disputed naval ascendancy was another striking result of the war. 
The English became supreme on the sea and their position as such 
was unchallenged. She was recognised as . the undisputed ‘mistress 
of the sea.’ England stood foremost in the rank of European nations 
as a great colonising power. “Henceforth the face of England was to 
the ocean, but her back was turned to the Continent of Europe.” 

. (iii) England became a foremost cdonid and commercial 
power. Wiih her absolute suprema.cy established oh the ’ sea, Eng- 
land was without a rival in commerce. The oietgy of France was! 
almost exhausted and there was no oth« Power to compete with’ 
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flight her future wars. In the face of all this it would be great injus- 
tice and quite wrong to say that Walpole’s administration has no his- 
tory. He gave England a period of rest and peace which was very- 
necessary for it. 

It has been very correctly said that England owed twenty years ol 
peace and prosperity to Walpole’s policy of peace abroad and inac- 
tivity abroad. During this period of peace England was able to im- 
prove her economic condition and thus England was able to bear the 
burden of her future wars and if there had been no period of peace it 
would have been a great problem for her to stand the pressure of 
wars from which England did not escape. 

Q. (a) Attempt a brief account of ^jikua’s JSar War 1739- 
1742 and show how it was followed by the fall of Walpole? 

(b) Describe briefly the War of Austrian Succession (1740 — 
1748). 

The Assiento Agreement allowed the English to send one 
.ship-load to South America annually. But the English violated the 
agreement by sending more than one ship as the trade proved very 
profitable to them. Seeing that the English had broken the Agree- 
ment by sending more than one ship, the Spaniards stationed guards 
on the coast to get hold of the smugglers. The Spaniards got hold 
of the English smugglers and sailors and often ill-treated them. They 
cut off the ear of Captain Jenkin who brought his story to the Eng- 
lish people in England. Spain was now in alliance with France and 
anxious to regain Gibraltar and other places. The whole English 
nation cried for war but Walpole was opposed to it. At last Wal- 
pole was so much pressed by the people that he had to declare war 
much against his wishes. The English did not prosper in the war. 

Walpole was held responsible for the failure of the war- He be- 
came unpopular and lost confidence of the people. In the elections- 
of 1741 he lost majority and resigned in 1742. 

(b) Causes of the War of Austrian Succession (1740 — 48). Char- 
les VI of Austria who had no male issue ensured the succession of his 
dau^ter Maria Theresa by drawing a document called the Pragma- 
tic Sanction to which the great European Powers agreed. But on &e 
death of Charles VI, Fredrick II, King of Prussia, broke the Pragma- 
tic Sanction by capturing Silesia. The Elector of Bavaria claimed 
the Empire as he was elected Emperor by the petty provinces of the 
Austrian dominions. France and Spain supported him. Walpole 
tried to keep Eng^nd out of conflict but after his fall in 1742 the 
Carteret Ministry joined Austria. 

Parties. Austria with En^and and Holland on its side fou ght 
against France, Spain and Russia. 

Events. The French were defeated at the battle of Dettingeor 
in 1743 and were compelled to evacuate Germany. France and S pain- 
made a plan to incite and help the Jacobite rebellion in P-nglawt and 
flius to divert the English attration towan^ home. The En^li^ were 
defeated at Fountenoy in 1745. The French gained success oa 
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but the English defeated the French in 1747 off Finistene. The war 
ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

Terms. 1. Maria Theresa was recognised to be the real ruler 
of Austria. 

2. The conquests made during the war were given back to each 
other. 

3. Prussia got Silesia. 

4. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succession in England 
and the Pretender, .son of James 11. was to be expelled from France. 
This treaty practically put an end to the intrigues of the Jacobites. 

5. The English and the French agreed to remain on friendly 
tterms. 

N.B. — One great result of the Treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle was tha t 
the Hanoverian succession was internationally acknow- 
ledged. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
Pitt the Elder. The Whigs 

Q. Give the causes, events and results of the Seven Years’ 
Wth (1766—1763). Or. 

Give an account of the Diplomatic Revolution. 

■ Causes. Ever since the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Maria 
Theresa had longed to get back Silesia. France, Sweden, Russia, and 
Saxony were wUling to help her. Frederick 11 of Prussia made an 
alliance with England and declared war against Saxony. The period 
from 1748 to 1756 was a period in which the Continental powers were 
busy preparing for a great war. The war may be ascribed to two 
main causes: (/) The commercial and colonial rivalry between Eng- 
land and France both in the East and the West and («) the unsatis- 
factory nature of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Thus the Seven 
Years’ War began, which was carried on between England and Prus- 
sia on one side, and France, Russia, Austria and Saxony on the other. 
It lasted from 1756 to 1763. 

. . Events in Europe. The French toolr Minorca. Admiral Ey- 
ing was sent against them, but he could not overcome them. The 
Duke of Cumberland retreated before the French army and agreed 
at aoster 2 even to allow them to occupy Hanover. Fr^erick routed 
the French and the Germans at Rossback. in Saxony, in 1757 and 
the Austrians at Luthen. in Silesia. In 1759 the En^ish and Han- 
overians under the Duke of Ferdinand defeated the French at Min- 
den. Admiral Boscawen sank five French ships off Lagos. Admiral 
Hawke defeated the rest of the fleet off Quibem Bay. In *1762 Eng- 
land was obliged to declare war against Spain, and won brilliant vic- 
tories over France and Spain. 

Events in America. Generals Abercromby, Amherst; Wolfe, 
and Howe were sent to America. Admiral Boscawen was sent with 
a fleet to attack Louisburgh. In 1758. Louisburgh and Cape Breton 
into the hands of the English. Fort Dequesne was retaken by 
a body of Highlanders and Americans under Generals Forbes and 
Washington and was named Pitsburgh after Pitt. At Ticonderoga. 
General Abercromby was defeated and Lord Howe killed. But in 
1759 Ticonderoga Crown Point and Niagara were all takehl In 
1759 General Wolfe- took Quebec from the French under Montcalm, 
after hard fitting in which both Wolf and Montcalm were killed. 
Ihe year 1759 was called ‘Annus Mirabilis’— The Wonderful Y^r. 

.■ £vento IB: Spq/n.- 'Spain was secretly helping France and. thus 
was decdar^- aeaiast hers The -English - fle^ captured Havana 
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Events in India. In India Colonel Eyre-Coote defeated the 
French at Wandewash in 1760 and Pondicherry was taken by the 
English in 1761. in 1764 it was given back to the French. 

N.B.— During the first period, which lasted for about two years 
(1756 — 1757), misfortune tracked the English witli pitiless 
constancy. But after Pitt joined the ministry in 1757, al- 
most in an instant, failure was changed into success and 
the English and their allies were victorious on the battle- 
fields of Germany. Canada and India. “He (Pitt) put 
new life in the deadening elements and the last five years 
of war proved to be the years of untarnished glory in all 
the theatres of war.” 

Terms of the Peace of Paris (1763). 1. France ceded to Eng- 
land, Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and some West Indian Is- 
lands. 

2. The French were allowed to have a share in the Newfound- 
land fisheries and the tiny Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were 
to serve as resting places for French fishermen. 

3. The French got back Pondicherry and other possessions in 
India but they were not to be fortified. England retained Minorca. 

4. Spain ceded Rorida to England but she got back Manila and 
Havannah from England. 

5. Prussia kept Silesia. 

Effects of the Seven Years’ War. A turning point in the his- 
tory of the world. 

England, (i) Political influence of England increased in Ame~ 
rica and India. The triumph of England in America and Tnliia 
the culmination of the history of the first British Empire. In 
the. French were reduced to the position of a trading nation for they 
were not allowed to fortify their posts. Thus the English b^me the 
only European power in tidia, supreme and without a rival. French 
influence was also destroyed in America and in other places which 
were brought under the control of Britain. Britain was now supreme 
on land as wdl as on the seas. England was without any serious 
rival, her trade and commerce increased and she pushed on the work 
of colonizing the world without difficulty. 

(ii) English supremacy was established at sea. England’s un- 
disputed naval ascendancy was another striking result of the war: 
The English became supreme on the sea and their position as such 
was unchallenged. She was recognised as , the undisputed ‘mistress 
of the sea.’ England stood foremost in the rank of European nations 
as a great colonising power. “Henceforth the face of England was to 
the ocean, but her back was turned to the Continent of Europe.” 

, (M) England became a foremost caionM and commercial 
PCTW, With her absolute supremacy established oh tl» sea, Eng- 
1^ was without a rival in commerce. The enCrgy of l^rahce ^ 
almost exhausted and there was no other Power to eompSte with' 
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England in the domain of commerce. Her commerce largely exten- 
ded in all quarters and she became a foremost commercial power in 
the world. “Colonies supplied abundance of raw materials to Eng- 
land and the markets of America and India were thrown open to her 
manufacturers. Henceforward England was by far the greatest colo- 
nising and maritime power. 

America. The Seven Years' War paved the way for the War of 
American Independence. England had spent enormous money in 
the Seven Years’ War to protect the American colonists from the 
aggression of their French neighbours in Canada and when she want- 
ed'” to tax the American colonies to contribute to the expenses al- 
ready incurred in the war and provide for their future defence they 
objected to taxation by a Parliament in which they had no represen- 
tation. ‘No representation, no taxation' was their slogan. The war 
became inevitable for England was not prepared to budge an inch 
in her determination to lax the American colonists, in another sense 
too. the Seven Year's War was responsible for the War of Ameri- 
can Independence. The French had lost all influence in America and 
thus the Americans had no more fear of the French. Under the cir- 
cumstances the Americans exerted their utmost to win their freedom 
and England had to lose America. If French influence were not al- 
together excluded from America, the American colonists could not 
have ventured to set England at defiance to this extent. 

France, (i) France felt humiliated as a result of the Seven 
Years’ War. She lost all hopes of building an oversea empire. 
Commercial prosperitj' was not possible without colonies. Commer- 
cially, France was equally doomed. "This conflict (the Seven Years' 
War) sealed the fate of France. France from this time was on the 
wane. Her glorious colonies were snatched away. Her active com- 
merce was shattered. If England had been defeated, perhaps, we 
would have seen Canada, Australia, India and other places in the 
hands of the French but the aspect of the world had changed. Eng- 
land became a world-power and not France.” 

(ii) France was henceforward the deadliest enemy of England 
and she gave help to the American colonists during the War of Ame- 
rican Independence to win their freedom and sought every opportu- 
nity to strike a blow to England. 

Prussia, (i) Prussia had helped England at a very, critical time 
during the Seven Years’ War and it is doubtful if England could win 
the war without the heroic and faithful role of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. But England deserted her during the last stage of the 
war and if Frederick himself had not tactfully entered into a sepa- 
rate treaty with Maria Theresa, he could not have kept his domi- 
nions intact. England was guilty of a serious breach of faith. Prus- 
sia lost confidence in England and became hostile to her. 

(if) Prussia kept Silesia, developed her resources and she soon 
rose to be one of the first rate powers on the continent. “The peace 
made Prussia the- equal of Austria and foreshadowed her a^end* 
a»cy.” Ihe foun^tiion of modem Germany was laid. 
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Spain. After the Seven Years’ War Spain became very hostile 
to PngianH and help^ England’s enemies to the best of her means. 

Canada. The Peace of Paris marked the opening of a new era 
for Canada. 

India. The En g lish had no serious rival in India. The victo^ 
of the English at Wandewash defeated the designs of the French in 
the South. Gradually the English annexed the whole of India after 
defeating Haider Ali, Tipu Sultan, the Marhattas and other European 
nations and ultimately established a mighty Empire. 

It is clear from the above effects of the Seven Years’ War that 
it was a turning point in the history of the world. 

Q. Give a brief account of William Pitt the Elder, Earl of 
Chatham or the Great Commoner with special reference to his 
work and achievement. Or, 

Q. Estimate the services of Pitt the Elder to his country. 
Why is he known as the Great Commoner? Or, 

Show how Pitt in the Seven Years’ War made good his boast 
that he would conquer French America in Germany. Or, 

“In four years (1757 — 1761) England won the prize ever dis- 
puted by men.’’ Discuss. 

His Career. William Pitt, the grandson of Thomas Pitt, 
was bom in 1708. He received his education at Eton and Oxford. 
He entered Parliament in 1732. He put himself at the head of the 
"Patriots” and joined the Opposition against Walpole. He served as 
the Paymaster of the forces in the Pelham Ministry. When New- 
castle became Prime Minister fot the second time, he could not 
successfully manage the Seven Years’ War, and formed a Coalition 
with Pitt in 1757. Newcastle looked to the administration of the 
country and Pitt directed the war policy. “Pitt assumed absolute con- 
trol of policy while Newcastle distributed the patronage and saw Pitt’s 
measures through the Parliament.’’ Pitt resigned in 1761 as the new 
King, George 111, who was a Tory, disliked his Whig minister. i.e., 
William Pitt. The Peace of Paris was concluded when Pitt was not 
in office. He became Prime Minister for the second time in 1766 
and was raised to peerage as Earl of Chatham. He died in 1778. 

PITT’S SEEVICES TO HIS OOUNTEY 

His services in the Seven Years’ War. England was losing in 
the Seven Years’ War before William Pitt formed the coalition min- 
istry with Newcastle in 1757. Tables were soon turned when Pitt 
directed the war policy. Pitt had a great confidence in himself and 
said: “I know that 1 can save England and that no one else can.” 
He remarked: “America must be conquered in Germany.” He was 
the first to realise that Britain could be made a great Imperial Power, 
the first to feel the right value of sea-power, the first to feel the im- 
portance of granting as much of self-government to colonies as possi- 
tie. the first to kn-.iv/ the advantages of blocking enemy ships in their 
harbours. As a War Minister he proved eminently successful and in 
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fact his success was unrivalled. He recognized the militia, strength- 
ened the navy and formed the Highlanders into regiments. He liberally 
helped Frederick the Great of Prussia who was hghting with France, 
and thus kept him busy in the fight with France. France and Prussia 
-were'^d 'bSsy m fighting that the former could not send enough men 
and money to America and India. Pitt adopted the subsidizing policy 
which he had formerly opposed so strenuously. He paid King Fre- 
derick about £700,000 a year; without this money Prussia could not 
have struggled against Austria and France. Instead of giving respon- 
sible posts to members of high families he gave them to young and 
enthusiastic officers who had shown capability. As a result of this, 
France was defeated in America and India. The success in the Seven 
Years’ War was due to Pitt’s skill, courage and enthusiasm. Pitt 
was a master of world-strategy and he grasped the war as a whole. 
His schemes were most perfect and he roused the national spirit to 
its highest pitch. "The success of his tactics in the Seven Years’ 
War brought him immense glory and reputation as the greatest war 
minister of England.” 

If there had been no Pitt, England would not have been able to 
achieve such a wonderful success. In view of the great gains that 
Pngland made from the Seven Years’ War, it is most appropriately 
said that, "In four years (1757 — 61) England won the prize ever dis- 
puted by men.” He won brilliant victories for England during the 
four years. 

His Foreign Policy. He was anxious to make England a great 
imperialistic country and as such adopted policy of colonial ej^an- 
sion. He defeated France in the policy of colonial expansion. France 
was completely defeated everywhere and England became a great 
colonial and world power. “Jt was this faith in England’s imperial 
destiny that constitutes his best claim to constructive statesmanship.” 
His fame chiefly rests on the fact that he taught his countrymen to 
think imperially. 

During the Seven Years’ War the English ships blockaded all the 
French harbours. The French fleets were destroyed by Lord Hawke 
and Admiral Boseawen. The French ambition of invading England 
was frustrated. In America, the French were defeated. In India 
the genius of Clive Won the battle of Plassey. The French dream of 
a powerful empire was. thus, frustrated by Pitt who organised a world 
victory from his office in England. 

His Home Policy. He wa& in favour of safeguarding the rights 
of the people and the liberties of the nation. He was against issuing 
‘general warrants’; he wished that the Press should have liberty and 
Parliament be reformed. He was public-spirited and a great patriot. 

Pitt as Prime Minister for the Second Time. He resigned in 
1761 as on the question of war with Spain he did not get support 
in the Parliament, but he was made Prime Minister again in 1766. 
He resigned the office in 1768 on account of ill-healtL 

The Great Commoner. He was called the Great Commoner be- 
cause he was enthusiastically supported bv the common nennlc mncf. 
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h the merchants and tradesmen; and they supported him because 
the> knew him to be ‘incorrupt and honest.' His power rested not 
on a corrupt House of Commons but on the support of the best part 
of the middle class, the cream of the commons in the wider sense 
He had supreme confidence in himself, he appealed to the nation 
direct and won its support. The people loved him because he fear- 
lessh' e.xposcd the evils of the Whig rule, had intense love for his 
country and was anxious to safeguard popular rights and liberties. 


HIS WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT. AN ESTIMATE OP PITT 


1. He made England a Great Power. He defeated France in 
the Seven Years' War by his skill, courage and enthusiasm. When he 
formed the Newcaslle-Pitt ministry in 1757 the country was in the 
lowest depths of despair and she was losing the Seven Years' War. 
but he roused his countrymen from this depression and won great 
victories. So fast did victories follow one another that men called 
the year 1759. "Annus Mirabilis"— the wonderful Year. This led 
to the commercial growth and colonial expansion of England which 
now became a world power. The struggle for supremacy between 
England and France came to an end and the way was now quite 
clear for England to carve out a great empire and attain comm(^cia 
greatness. "It was fortunate for Great Britain that after she had 
waxed fat under a Walpole, she had a Pitt to inspire her to action." 
"For good or for evil, through heroism and spoliation with all its far- 
reachmg consequences— industrial, economic, social and naval— the 

foundation of the Empire was the work of Pitt.” 

1 ho Elder Pitt is generally looked upon as England’s greatest 
colonial Minister, because his skilful leadership turned defeat into- 
victory during the Seven Years' War. Thus he put an end to French 
colonial aspirations and left England without a competitor in the field 
of colonial empire-building.” A further claim to his title of greatest 
colonel minister arises from Ms attempts to preient the War of 
Arnerican Independence. He agreed entirely with the Americans' 
claim that British Parliament had no right to tax them (except for the 
purpose of regulating the trade of the Empire), since distance made 
tt impo^ible for them to be represented in Parliament. Had the 
ritish Parliament listened to his advice and followed a conciliatory 
policy towards America, perhaps the war could have been averted 
and with it the loss of America. 


2. We purified the administration. He was an honest and 
straightforward mp. He possessed great love for his country and 
was opposed to injustice and bribery. He could not tolerate the 
existence of any corruption in the government. He purified the gov- 
ernment of its corrupt and dishonest practices. 

rhi> ^r^mthized with popular rights and liberties. He won 

toe hearts of the people by his most sincere spirit of service for Ms 

h) safeguard the rights of the people and 
the liberties of the nation. He was strongly in favour of Parliamen- 
tary reform. He was truly pubUc-spirited and patriotic who instid 
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of enriching himiself chose to serve his country. By his personal ex- 
anipie. he infused a new spirit in the English nation. He renderal 
urcat service to England and occupies a prominent place in English 
hi^lor\. 

4. He nuv also the first <>/ the Efij^lish Parliamentarians Ui 
his power to "the people', alnh)st in the modern sense. He had 
great faith in the pct)ple and the people had a faith in him. The 
people were heartened by his sublime self-conlidence. He was the 
lirst of the line which contains the names of Palmerston. Gladstone. 
Joseph Chamberlain and Llo\d George. He appealed from West- 
minister to what he called the “Great People''. 

His Character. The ke\ note of Pill's character was patriotism 
He had a passionate love for England and was anxious to make her 
great and glorious and feared by other nations. He reused the na- 
tional spirit in his countrymen and inspired them with his own pat- 
riotic passion by means of speeches and private talks with full devo- 
tion. He was a great leader of men and thoroughly understood hu- 
man psychologv. “No one ever entered Pitt's room who did not 
come out of ii as a brave man.'’ 

He was above the vices of his age like petty intrigues and job- 
berv, which were the main interest of his contemporaries like New- 
castle and Henry He was exceptionally honest and upright and 
refused to accept any underhand source of income. 

He was a great orator and appealed to the feelings of his audi- 
ence with remarkable effect. His commanding presence and voice 
overawed all opposiiion; a mere scornful glance and a few strong 
words were enough to throw his boldest opponent into confusion. 

In the same way be imposed his will on his colleagues in the Cabinet 
and made himself respected and feared. 

He had the natural gift of choosing the right men for the right 
places and inspired them with his spirit; that is why England attain- 
ed the highest prosperity and glory unknown in the former ages. His 
administration was a chain of conquests. 

He served as a model of service and sacrifice, purity and patriot- 
ism. His private and public life was most pure and this purity of 
character created a feeling of wonderful respect for him in the minds 
of his people. He loved his country most passionately and was pre- 
pared for any service and sacrifice to further the interests of his 
people. He possessed great courage and self-confidence. It is right- 
ly said of him, “The. flash of his eyes, the thunder of his voice, his 
heart-burning words made the House tremble like a pack of school 
boys.” His personality served as a great m<xiel to his peogle. He 
was the first Englishman of his lime and he made England the first 
country in the world. 

+u him as one of her greatest sons for the work 

taat he did for his countrymen and the great sacrifices that he made 
to their inter^t. Ramsay Muir remarks. “In 1761 . the most glori- 
cus ministry in English history was over; It had found the Com- 
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nionwealth divided, disheartened and apparently on the verge of ruin. 
After four brief years, it left it united, triumphant and recognised ,^s 
the greatest power in the world.” He foresaw that a war with Spain 
was inevitable and he boldly proposed to strike the first blow against 
the colonies of Spain. George III. advised by Bute, refused to fol- 
low his advice; and then (October 6) Pitt resigned the seal of office. 

We can easily estimate- the importance of Pitt in the history of 
England from the'remarks of Frederick the Great of Prussia, ‘’England 
liad been in labour but at last she has produced a man (Elder Pitt).” 
A Prussian envoy remarked about Pitt as ”the greatest orator in the 
House of Commons, a man universally loved by the nation." 

Q. Describe the Elder Pitt as a War Minister and his War 
Policy. What was his contribution to the expansion of the Bri- 
tish Empire? How was he a great contrast to Robert Walpole? 

THE ELDER PITT AS WAR MINISTER 

Nature had conferred supreme gifts on the Elder Pitt as War 
Minister. Nature had meant him for war and adventure more than 
anything else. He was undoubtedly a great War Minister of England 
and master of world strategy. The Seven Years’ War began disas- 
trously for England but Pitt joining Newcastle formed the Pitt-New- 
castle Ministry and Pitt himself took charge of the conduct of the 
War. We have to note the following points in connection with his 
war policy and his organisation of the war which was finally respon- 
sible for the great successes in the Seven Years’ War: — 

1. He had an awful knack for selecting good men for command 
on land and sea. He replaced the old and incapable generals by 
young, energetic and enthusiastic officers. The colonists themselves 
were seized with his spirit of enthusiasm, and at his call raised and 
supported an army of 20.0(X) men. “The fleet was ready in four 
days for he possessed a real genius for selecting the right type of men 
and inspiring them with the magnetic power that he possessed.” 

2. He reorganised the navy and sent fleets to blockade the 

French Atlantic ports and thus to pre\ent reinforcements being sent 
to America. He also made raids on the French coasts. . 

3. He had not only the genius of conceiving great and .strategical 
designs but also the capacity to plan their execution. 

4. Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, was liberally helped with 
money by Pitt 'and a strong army was sent to him to protect Han- 
over and the western flank of Prussia from the French. He kept 
Prussia busy fighting with France and this led to severe reverses for 
France lin America and India on account of inability to send timely 
and necessary aid. It was a part of Pitt’s policy to absorb French 
energies as far as possiljle in Europe. 

5. He infused a new spirit in the nation and awakened it from 
its lethar^ by his patriotic appeals and soul-stirring speeches, and 
prepared it to fight and sacrifice its all for the glory of the country. 
He' was ■ absolutely incorruptible. ■■‘He and his son the younger Pittf 
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inspired the nation with high ideas and prepared it to render any 
sacrifice for their country. 

His contribution to the expansion of the British Empire. When 
he assumed office as war minister, he found his country insulted and 
defeated and in the lowest depths of despair but by his forceful 
appeal he revived the confidence and patriotic feelings of the nation 
and made it capable of rising to the occasion. His success as a war 
minister was unrivalled. “Pitt had the genius for carrying the nation 
through a crisis, for rousing enthusiasm, for conceiving great plans.” 
His vision was of a British Empire whose extent his contemporaries 
could not realize. Louisberg. Cape Breton, and Fort Duquesne were 
all taken; Canada was captured and at last the crowning victory of 
Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham in 1759, gave the complete mastery 
in -America. On the Continent as well the battle of Minden was won 
while in India the hopes of the French were shattered at the battle 
of Wandewash. Had he not resigned in 1761 he would certainly have 
been able to bring all French and Spanish colonies into the hands of 
Great Britain and built an undreamt-of empire. He resigned in dis- 
gust because King George 111 and Pitt's colleagues would not like 
his proposal of declaring war upon Spain which was now joining 
hands with France and thus the career of the most glorious ministry 
came to an end. 

PITT A GREAT CONTRAST TO 'WALPOLE 

Chatham was a successful War Minister while Walpole was es- 
sentially a Peace Minister. The Seven Years’ War (1756 — 63) open- 
ed badly for England. The whole nation cried hoarse against New- 
castle and then Pitt was placed in power. Pitt by his sMl, courage, 
enthusiasm and tactics changed the whole aspect of the war. He had 
great confidence in himself and had the power of inspiring others. 

Walpole was essentially a peace minister who was opposed to 
war at all costs. But his policy of peace did much for England. 
Peace gave her rest and the lime to develop herself so tW she be- 
came wealthy. He was thus able to encourage trade, commerce and 
manufactures which made England prosperous and thus she was able 
to engage successfully in wars which took place after Walpole. If 
there had been no Walpole, England could not have become so pros- 
perous and thus the victories in the Seven Years’ War would have 
become doubtfull; and if there had been no William Pitt, a war-genius 
and the greatest war minister of England, (he success in the Seven 
Years’ War would not have been so easy. 

2. Chatham was inspired by lofty ideals while Walpole never 
believed in them. Walpole had a very low opinion of human nature 
whereas Pitt felt the value of appeal made to the sense of duty, pat- 
riotism and high religious motives. 

3. Walpole had a great love for power and tried to retain it in 
spite of defeat but Pitt at once resigned when his advice was not 
heeded. 

4. Pitt was CTpert in debate and Walpole in finance. 
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5. Pitt was always honest and most scrupulous in his adminis- 
Iralion. His public and private character was most stainless and he 
was Jo\ed and respected by the common people for his wonderful 
gifts and qualities hardh to be found in his contemporaries. Any 
corruption in the government appeared intolerable to him and he 
carefully purged it of ali corrupt practices. On the other hand, Wal- 
pole 'was unscrupulous and made a free use of corruption to achieve 
his political ends. He used unslintingly national wealth and official 
patronage to make himself and his party most powerful in the coun- 
tr\', but he used the influence and strength of his party solely for the 
good of the country. 

6. Pitt was a great orator and possessed great personal force of 
character. He could easily influence and dominate others. His per- 
sonality was so inspiring that he could make the weak strong and 
the coward brave. His commanding personality and force of words 
easily converted others to his views. Any one who entered his room 
came back reinvigorated and inspired. 

^ 7. Pitt was fond of ostentation, lacked simplicity of character, 

could not pull on with his colleagues for he tried to dominate others, 
and could not tolerate opposition and discussion. Walpole was free 
from all these weaknesses. 

. Though both of them were widely different from each other in 
certain important respects yet both were great men who left their 
marks upon British History and played a significant role. England 
cannot forget both of them. 

Q. What was the contribution of the Whigs to the growth 
of Constitutional Monarchy in England? 

The Rise of the Whigs, At the accession of George 1 the coun- 
try was in danger of a civil war, as the Jacobites were alwa>'s plan- 
ning for a rising. The Whigs and Tories were in opposition to each 
other. The country required strong rule as in the days of the Tudors. 
But the king had no ability and was quite ignorant of the constitu- 
tion and language of the country. As the Whigs had brought George 
I to the throne, he natural!) selected his ministers from among them 
and allowed the country to be ruled by them. The Whig supremacy 
lasted for about 50 years (1713 — 61). 

CONTRIBUTION OP THE WHIGS TO THE GROWTH OP 
CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN ENGLAND 

(i) Creation of Prime Minister. King George did not know the 
English language and politics and therefore he ceased to attend the 
meetings of the ministers. Walpole presided over these meetings and 
was called the Prime Minister. The important constitutional result 
of this was that the Cabinet which had been growing independent of 
the sovereign became still more independent. Henceforth the most 
important question would not be the policy of the king but the char- 
acter and policy of the ministers. ‘ 

(ii) End of the King's Personal Rule. '‘.Up to Anne's time the 
sovereign had been in the habit of presiding over the meetings of min- 
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inters and taking counsel with them. King George, being unable to speak 
or understand English, ceased to attend the meetings of the ministers, 
and none of his successors ev-er revived the old practice. The change 
is to be noted as involving the end of the sovereign’s personal rule 
and the beginning of the modern s\stem of government. Ever since 
the time oCc^orge I, miiiisicrs have met at limes and places conveni- 
ent to them.sclves, and not in obedience to a ro\'al command.'’ 
(Smith). 

(iii) Gronuh the Cabinet Sy.stem, The system of Cabinet 
government vias further developed under the first two Hanoverians. 
George 1. and George II did not understand English politics and had 
no knowledge of English language. So ihcv gave their confidence to 

* the Whigs and left the task t>f government to them. The Whig min- 
isters ruled the counlrv with the support of the majority in the House 
of Commons and the king acted according to the wishes of the min- 
isters. Moreover, neither of the lirsi two Georges attended the Cabi- 
net meetings. 1 he place t^f the King was taken b\ his chief minister 
who was subsequent!} called in history the Prime Minister. Gradually 
^he other characlerisi:c> of the Cabinet government were evolved. 

Thus the main results were the following: 

1. Manv legal rights of the Crown fell into disuse. 

2. The King's jx^wer to govern the country passed into the hands 
of the Cabinet Council which depended for its power on the Com- 
mons. Thus the House of Commons had the ultimate voice in Eng- 
land. 

3. The oflice of the Prime Minister was created. 

4. The resignation of Townshend and Walpole on the question 
of foreign poIic> established the principle that the Cabinet Ministers 
should not only belong to the same party but also have the same 
policy, 

(iv) Principle t>f Collective Responsibility of the Ministers. As 
the proceedings of the Cabinet meetings were kept secret and the 
d^ision represented the joint opinion of the Cabinet, the custom of 
joint and collective responsibility of the ministers was evolved. Sir 
Robert Walpole was the first Prime Minister of England in the true 
sense of the above explanation. He chose his colleagues from the 
party in power in the Commons, forced them to have one and the 
same opinion and thus established the rudiments of the collective 
responsibility of ministers which, however, became a regular feature 
of the British Constitution in the nineteenth century. 

|v) Party system of Government. The Whigs succeeded in es- 
tablishing the party svstem of government in En^and, i.e., the party 
which was in majority in the House of Commons was to rule the 
country. This ba'ame an established constitutional tradition. 

Q, Explain the nature of the Whig and the Tory parties in 
British Parliament duriiog the eighteenth century and the reasons 
why the Whigs were dominant during most of the period or dur- 
ing early Hanoverian period. Or, 
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Q. Aceonnt for tlie ascendancy of the Whig Oligarchy during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. Or, 

Show how the policy of the Whigs helped to establish the 
Hanoverian dynasty on the throne and also made them pofiular. 
Or, 

How did the Whigs manage to remain in power for the grea- 
ter portion of the eighteenth century from 1714 to 1761? Ac- 
count for their ultimate fall. (P.U. 1952, 1956) 

Difference in Principles o\ the Whig and the Tory Parties. Both 
Whigs and Tories had combined to make the Revolution of 1688. 
Both supported the Revolution Settlement and upheld the Parliament 
and the Church but the Whigs supported more strongly the English 
Constitution as decided by the Revolution Settlement and were more 
for monarchy, supremacy of the Parliament and religious 

toleration than the Tories. The Tories still believed in the royal pre- 
rogative and hereditary succession and they were not in favour of 
further limiting the authority of the Crown. The Whigs clearly 
wanted constitutional or limited monarchy and to deprive the mo- 
narch of the power of repeating the illegal actions and arbitrary mea- 
sures of James IL The Whigs wanted to establish the supremacy 
of Parliament and reduce the monarch to the position of absolute 
dependence upon it, On the other hand, Tories were openly and 
secretly intriguing to depose George I and place the Stuarts on the 
throne. Jacobite Revolts of 1715 and 1745, better known as ‘The 
Fifteen’ and the ‘Forty-Five’, were open attempts to unsettle the Revo- 
lution Settlement by bringing the Catholic Stuarts to the throne in 
defiance of the Bill of Ri^ts and the Act of Settlement They did 
so because they believed in the royal prerogative and the theory of 
the Divine Ri^t of Kingship. Even on the eve of the Queen Anne’s 
death, the Tories like Bolingbroke tried to put the Pretender, son of 
James II, on the throne of England but his attempt failed. This at- 
tempt, if successful, would have undone the work of the Revolution 
and upset the Act of Settlement. Immediately on the death of Queen 
Anne, the leading Whigs proclaimed George Lewis, Elector of Han- 
over, as George L the King of Great Britain. George I naturally gave 
his confidence to the Whigs for they had placed him on the throne. 

Secondly, the Whigs believed in religious toleration and giving 
more freedom of thought to the Dissenters. The Tories were strong 
believers in the Anglican Church and were opposed to all further 
freedom of religion. This is true that Walpole failed to repeal the 
Test and Corporation Acts but this was for political reasons. He 
pleased the Dissenters without displeasing the (^urch. Every year 
an Indemnity Act was passed by which the Dissenters could hold 
office without the penal effects of the Test and the Corporation Acts. 

The third point on which the Whigs and the Tories differed was 
the relation with France. The Whigs wanted war wth France in 
order to check the ambitious designs of the French Ki^ so that the 
‘balance of power’ on the Continent might not be disturbed. The 
Tories favoured peace with France irrespective of its consequences for 
the affairs of the world. 
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REASONS FOR WHIG ASCENDANCY OR DOMINATION 
(POLITICAL SUPREMACY) PROM 1714 TO 1761 

]. kad ihe contidence the Hivu^verian Kinfis. Ther 

lirst iwc* Hanc\crian King.>. gave entire confidence and support to the 
Whigs wh«' were iargeK responsible for the Havoverian succession to 
the Hnglish throne. On the death of Queen Anne the Whig politi- 
cians lost no time in proclaiming the Elector of Hanover as King 
Cicorge 1 in terms of the Act of Settlement and the reward of this 
service was that ihev were allowed to remain a supremo ix>wer in 
the Cvjuntrv half a centurv. Scmie of the leading Tories attempted 
t<.> restore the Stuart dvnasly to the English throne but their efforts 
Kjre no fruit and the Jacobites revolted even in 1745 to gain the 
throne for the Stuarts. The hanoverians were thoroughly aware that 
the Whigs were honest!} devoted to their aiuse. The action of the 
Whigs in securing Hanoverian Succession gained for them the steady 
support of George K and from 171*1 to 1701. the ministers were com- 
pnsed main!} of Whigs, the dominant part}. 

2, bcnorance o* :he first nv'o Gei>roe.s o/ langnaffe qnd 

^titles. The !1rst two Cicorges neither knew English nor Uiey cared 

to icarn it. 'fhe\ were equally ignorant of English customs, tradi- 
turns and politics and they did not trv to take any interest in them. 

I he} hud no alternative but to entrust the administration to a strong 
political party friendh Xo the throne. The Tories though opposed 
to the Hanoverians were pi^litically weak and the administration was, 
therefore, put under the charge of the Whigs who commanded majo- 
rit} and were zealous supporters of the Hanoverians. 

3. na>Mru:i(m oj the principles oj the GUmous Rewlii- 
//.•//. fhe Glorious Revoluiion was brought about as a result of the 
arbhrarv' rule, unconstitutional measures and w^ant of religious free- 
dom. The Revolution was a triumph of liberty over despotism and 
of freedom of thought over religious persecution. The Whigs during 
their a^erulancy period advocated constitutional rule, * religious free- 
dom, libertv of the Press and fair administration of justice. Their 
liberal policy and svmpathy w ith popular aspirations won them popu- 
larity. 


4. Better organisation of the Whij^ts, I'he Whigs were better 
united and cyganised than the Tories. The Whig leaders like Stan- 
hoj^, Sunderland, Walpole and Townshend were wise and aWe persons 
and the interest of their country at heart. The ablest men of 
Whigs, Pvobert Walpole was an important leader of 
the W^igs who believed in the supremacy of Parliament, He had 
two-fold task before him: (i) to secure the Hanoverians on the throne 
fn make himself and the Whigs very strong and influential 

in the ^untry. He strengthened and organised the Whig famUies 
and kept them together. ® 

h!a controlled elections. The Whigs were wealthy and 

® majority in the House of Lords. Some of 
? estates covering hundreds of square miles, in- 
eluding whole towns and villages. By virtue of thSr posSi aSf 
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vveuUh they could easily influence parliamentary elections and return- 
ed iriendb or members of their own choice to the House of Com- 
mons. Thus the House of Commons came under the influence of the 
Whius who used it most to provide their own interests and as a wea- 
pon lo add to Uicir power. 

b. intd the support of I he commercial class, i he Whigs 

favoured the mercantile system whereas the Stuarts had always tried 
to dcprhe the towns of their charters and thus trade of the country 
sLiflered seriously. 

Second!}, the merchant classes had advanced loans to the gov- 
ernment and they could not expect it back if the Stuarts were placed 
on the English throne. Whigs followed the policy of opposing Prance 
which ultimately resulted in a great colonial Empire for Great Britain 
and which increased her trade enormously. All these considerations 
made the commercial classes support the policy and actions of the 
Whigs, 

7* Whigs received the support of the Anglican Church and the 
Non-Conjormists, 'fhe Whigs were also liberal in matters of reli- 
gion. They replaced the Occasional Conformity^ Act and the Schism 
Act (the two measures passed by the Tory Ministry of Queen Anne 
to weaken the Conformists, i.e., the Dissenters) and passed annually 
an Act of Indemnity. This gained the Whigs the goodwill of the 
Non-Conformists and the Free-Thinkers. 

8. Whig 'Patronage,'' "Patronage" was now rather in the hands 
of Prime Minister than the king, that is to say, all the offices under 
the Crown were in his gift. Walpole who was the leading Whig and 
the first minister appointed all judges, bishops, deans, officers in the 
army, and navy, and clerks in the Civil Service. Besides these ap- 
pointments there were numerous sinecures which meant handsome 
salaries in return for quite nominal duties, such as, the post of the 
Auditor of the Exchequer, who received £800 a \car in peace and 
£20,000 in war, without ever looking into the accounts. Titles and 
money were also freely used to buy votes of the members of the 
House of Commons. This patronage immensely added to the Whig 
influence and brought them the support of all recipients of favours. 

TJltimate fall of the Whigs. (Please see next answer). 

Q, Attempt a brief account of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages that the people of England derived from the rule of the 
Whigs (1710 — 1760) . What led 4o their ultimate fall? 'Or, 

“The period of Whig ascendancy is rightly known as the 
Golden Age of the Whigs,’’ Discuss. 

The Whig ascendancy or political supremacy continued till the 
accession of George HI and during this period (1714 — 60) the Whigs 
•controlled political power. 

MERITS OR ADVANTAGES OP THE WHIG RULE. ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OP THE WHIG ARISTOCRACY 

1. Residts of the Glorious Revolution were secured. The Whigs 
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suppiirted the Cilorious Revolution. They pla\ed very important 
role in bringing ubtuU the Revolution Settlement v^hiLh tiimcd <it doing 
with Ihe unc<Mistitutional and illegal practices of the time ot 
the Stuarts, and ensuring permanent Protestant succession to the 
throne Lmiiand. 1'hcv most faithfully upheld the new constitu- 
tional issi!C> and niuintained the liberu of the press, parliamentary 
rale, cven-handeJ administration of justice and equality of all before 
law. 

2. ReiiiiUKi.s Ti^lerathm, They advocated freedom of religion 
and ihouchi and there was no persecution for difference of opinion in 
rciiL^iojs "matters. Religious toleration was extended without offend- 
ing" the Church and an Indemnity Act was passed annually for the 
protection id' the Dissenters. 

“The genera! pidicy of the Whigs during the eighteenth century 
ha% often been described b\ the expression Uuissez-faire/* (South- 
uaieL I’his means that the'Whigs interfered as little as possible in the 
aifairs the individuals. People enjoyed the maximum freedom 
consistent with circumstances and the State interfered to the mini- 
mum degree po.^sibie. 

IJbiny the Pre.<s. They followed popular wishes and 
pieased the public as fur possible. They seldom provoked public 
rc^enimeni, I he Licensing Act of the Stuart period which placed 
rigid restriction^ on the Hbcrty of writing was abolished and thus 
more lihcrlv of wrldng was established. Censorship of the Press was 
abedished imd i's freedom was restored. 

A. ';:ul Ru!t\ Under the Whigs the principle of parly 

government grew and the Cabinet system developed. The inini.Nters 
oi' govcrnmcni were to be chosen from the pany that commanded 
majoriiy in the House of Commons. Office of ilie Prime Minister 
came Into cxisience. Certain principles of the Cabinet system were 
permanently established and became part of the English Constitution. 
Pt^wers of the monarch were limited and constitutional or limited 
monarchy became a lasting feature of the English Constitution; real 
power now rested wnih the Parliament whose supremacy was unques- 
lionably estab!i^hed. Walpole a great Whig statesman largely con- 
Iribuied to the evolmion of the Cabinet system. 

5. Financial Prosperity, Being businessmen, most of the 'Whigs 
were expert in finance. As such they devised means to bring about 
a reduction in the National Debt and abolish many important and 
export duties. They followed a policy' of strict economy and consi- 
derably reduced the expenses of the government in every branch. 
The interest on the National Debt was reduced and it was surely a 
redeeming feature in the financial policy of the Whigs, Financial 
prosperity of the country made its position stable and enabled it to 
fight its future wars with confidence and success. This greatly en- 
hanced the national credit for national wealth was graduaSy increas- 
ing. 

6. Growth of Trade and Commerce. Being personally interest- 
ed in trade* the Whigs did their best to encourage it. Commerce,. 
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manufactures and agriculture thrived and thus added to the material 
wealth of the nation. A large number of small, forgotten and insig- 
nificant places came into prominence and developed into large towns. 

The ‘mercantile system’ which had acted as a great check on 
the conunercial growth of the country was relaxed by removing a 
number of duties and giving a measure of freedom to the colonies in 
matters of trade. The colonial trade was given a strong impetus by 
allowing the colonies to trade directly with other countries. 

7. Growth of a strong Navy. The Whig took keen interest in 
building a strong navy which ultimately won great victories for Eng- 
land and further enabled her to increase her trade and colonies. Eng- 
land became a ^eat trading, naval and colonial power on account of a 
strong and efficient navy. The Seven Years’ War and so many others 
were won mainly with the help of the navy. Prosperity of trade, con- 
trol over the seas and growth of colonies were in no small measure 
due to a strong navy. 

8. Successful Foreign Policy. In their foreign policy the Whigs 
aimed at three things: — (i) to maintain the Treaty of Utrecht, (ill 
to persuade European Powers not to help Jacobites in their attempts 
to gain the throne of England; and (iii) to safeguard the interests of 
Hanover. The Whigs succeeded in maintaining the Treaty of Utrecht 
suppressing Jacobites and protecting the interest of Hanover. 

The period of the Whig ascendancy is rightly known in English 
history as the ‘Golden Age of the Whigs’ on account of the great ad- 
vantages and prosperity that it brought to the people of the country. 

DEMEBITS OB DISADVANTAGES. FALL OF THE WHIGS 

1. The law tone of the Nation. To maintain their power the 
Whigs generally used all corrupt and unfair means at their disposal. 
They freely interfered with parliamentary elections and used their in- 
fluence to control them. Bribery, jobbery, official patronage, intimi- 
dation, etc., were unsparingly made use of to gain their ends. This 
undesirable policy deprived the nation of lofty ideals and lowered its 
general moral tone. No nation with low ideals can command the 
respect of other nations. The Whigs had a very low opinion of hu- 
man character and they felt that every man had his price, i.e.. every 
man could be bribed and made to do as desired. 

“The tone of the nation in general, and of the government of 
the country in particular became very much lowered. The Whig 
Lords, who were mainly responsible for this state of affairs, were 
selfish, greedy and factious and converted bribery into a system and 
corruption into a fine art.” 

2. Demoralising influence of the Whigs on the church. Laymen 
who were never interested in religion and church were given high 
posts simply because they had supported their masters in political 
matters. CSiurch posts b^g given merely as a reward for political 
support to persons, however, otherwise unworthy of the honour con- 
ferred upon them, lessened the dignity of the church and reduced it 
to » veary low position. Thus the nation and the diurch suffered in 
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morality and position on account of the corrupt pcactice& of the 
WTiigs. 

3. George III mos in favour of the Tories. George 11 died ui 
17b0 and was succeeded, by his grandson George III. George I and 
George II were mere puppets in the hands of dheir Whig ministers 
who wielded all political power. But George III ascended the throne 
determined not merely to reign but to govern as well. In other words 
he did not want to be a tool in the hands of Whigs but to be a king 
in fact. Besides. George 11! was a Tory (the 6rst two Georges were 
Whigs since they owed their throne to them) and the Tories wanted 
peace in Europe and “non-intersention” of England, specially when 
the war (Seven Years' wari had saved Hanover, established Engli.sh 
.supremacy on the sea and cru.shed the French power in India. At 
George Ill’s acce.ssion the Pitt-Newcastlc Ministry was in power. 
Pitt resigned because his colleagues refused to accept his decision M 
declare war against Spain. Newcastle followed Pitt’s example be- 
cause he was no longer allowed to exercise the partonage of the 
crown. Now the king ch.ose mini.sters of his own choice who blindly 
followed his will, 'fhe Whigs thus lost all political power. 
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GEORGE III (1760—1820) 

"The reign of George III is one of the longest in 
English history, it is also one of the most 
memorable." 

— Tickner 

His Accession. George H. who died suddenly of heart disease 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. was succeeded in 1760 by his 
grandson, George HI, whose father Frederick. Prince of Wales, had 
died in 1751. George was born in London in 1738 and his early 
years were spent in seclusion, for his mother purposely kept him 
aloof from the world and did not allow him to mix with others. He 
was educated under the guidance of his mother who constantly ins- 
tilled into his mind the idea that ministers of state should be subser- 
vient to the king. 'George, be a king’ was the constant advice of his 
mother and his tutor Bute; and George, in 1760. at the age of 23, 
came to the throne with little knowledge of government and politics, 
but firmly determined to make his influence strongly felt in the affairs 
of the nation. He ascended a glorious throne for the energy and 
foresight of Pitt the Elder had made England the first nation in the 
world. England had no fear of France for her naval power was des- 
troyed. Walpole’s peace policy had made England a rich and com- 
mercial country. The country was at the height of its power. George 
111 is called by some Farmer George for his simplicity of thought 
and character and dislike for .show and extravagance. 

Q. Discuss the character and aims of George HI. 

p.U. 1961; 

His Character — Bright Side. The accession of George III was 
extremely popular and it took place amidst national rejoicings. He was 
the first of the Hanoverian sovereigns born in Great Britain. He was 
unlike the two preceding kings — an Englishman by education and sym- 
pathy. Thoroughly British in spirit and an Englishman to the back- 
bone, he declar^ to Parliament that he gloried in the name of Britain, 
and that his great happiness consisted in promoting the happiness of 
his people. In private life George was a simple, frugal, conscientious, 
and religious man with excellent morals and great piety of character. 
He was by far the best of the Georges. His example as a sincere and 
humble Christian was a blessing to England. He was not well-educa- 
ted but he was hard-working and serious about his duty. He was 
extremely persevering and dogged and when once he had made up 
his mind to get a thing done or achieve a particular purpose, no thing 
could turn him from his determination or damp his spirits. 

Weak ^e. Unfortunately he was narrow-minded, self-willed 
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and prejudiced, so that his determination to rule by his own will led 
him into serious troubies. His imperfect education, obstinacy, ego- 
ism and inability to appreciate other's point of view were responsible 
for his complications and troubles as a ruler. 

In his book ‘England under the Hanoverians', Roberts writes, 
"to the iaht he remained obstinate, ungrateful, indictive, obsessed by 
his own views and capable of any meanness, trickery, or intrigue to 
achieve the ends he had framed for himself.” He was short-sighted 
and lacked imagination; it was his short-sighted policy and lack of 
imaginaliivn that led to the loss of the American Colonies or the first 
British Empire. William Pitt, the Eider, was opposed to George in 
hit policy towards the American Colonists and advised him to take 
a ienicni view of the situation but he remained obstinate and we 
know the price he had to paj for his obstinacy. 

He wanted to retain all power in his own hands and to become his 
own Prime Minister. King's power and prestige had suffered under 
George 1 and Gecge II and his an.\iety was to get back all that was 
lost under them. He succeeded in concentrating power in his own 
hands so that his ministers were merely heads of various departmenUs 
but hit lack of intei'igcnce. imagination and broad-mindedness stood 
seriously in his way and led to his failure as a ruler. “Personally 
George IH was simple in his tastes, and strictly moral in his habits; 
but in pursuit of his political aims, he emplo>ed men of the vUest 
character, and recklessly lavished places and gifts of money on those 
whose services he required.” (Gardiner). 

His Poliiicul Aims and Policy. One great ambition of George 
111 was to increase the ro>al power and rule like a real king. His 
mother and his tutor, the Earl of Bute, constantly encourag^ him 
“to be a king” and not a mere figure-head. He had carefully 
trained to believe in the prerogatives of a sovereign. He was, there- 
fore, determined to rule and play a real pan in tlie government of 
the country though he had not been trained for it. His political 
primer was Bolingbroke's. Patriot King. It taught him to rule on the 
lines of the Revolution Settlement by restoring" the Crown to its old 
position as the real head of the executive, free to choose its owm 
ministers. He argued that a ‘patriot king’ should have the best min- 
isters irrespective of their party and that the king should be in actual 
touch with the people and the head of the administration. He had 
no idea of reviving Tudor or Stuart despotism or flouting the consti- 
tution and tradition but his anxiety was to get back all royal and 
political power that had been lost under George I and George IT. 
“He was fond of power and very eagar to have as much authority as 
the law left him. He hated the 'Whigs because he thought they h fid 
taken power and authority from him.” He meant to be a king, not only 
m name but in fact. He resolved to assert once more the supremaev 
of me Crown which had been steadily declining since the 
of George I. He was sincerely patriotic and loyal to the British cons- 
titution as he understood it. Far from flouting tradition, he was so 
toy^ to It that he respected the recent practice of royal absence from 
Cabinet meetings, which he did not attend. 
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His great desire was to rule independently of the party and to 
have only such ministers as would be prepared to carry out his policy 
and wishes and to remove them as soon as they were found unwil ling 
agents of his policy and wishes. The keynote of his policy was ‘love 
of power’. But nothing could be done so long as the Whig oligarchy 
ruled the country. Hence the king’s first plan of action was to take 
over the distribution of patronage. He used patronage and corrup- 
tion to achieve his ends. Then the king began to select his ministers 
irrespective of party. But they insisted on acting as Cabinet instead 
of being docile tools in the hands of the king. During the first ten 
years of his rule, the king changed ministers often enough, until in 
1770 he selected the right man. Lord North, who formed a ministry 
after the king’s own heart. The ministry of Lord North was virtually 
the king’s ministry. 

The King’s Friends. With the help of these supporters, George 
HI finally succeeded in breaking up the great Whig power, in reassert- 
ing the personal influence of the Crown and in making himself the 
director of affairs in Parliament. “George III made use of his pre- 
rogative of giving away honours and offices and thus formed a party 
known as the “King’s Friends.” 

Q. “George, be a King.” How did George III succeed in 
his attempt to rule as well as to reign? Or, George be a King’. 
By what means did George III seek to follow this advice of his 
mother and with what results? Or, 

(P.U. 1953, 51; D.U. 1958, .54) 

Why did George in oust the Whigs from power? What me- 
thods did he adopt to this end? Or, (P.U. 1950) 

What means were employed by George in to displace the 
Whig Oligarchy from power and make himself as much indepen- 
dent of Parliament and Cabinet as possible? Or, 

“George in governed without party making the Cabinet a 
mere instrument of the royal will and Parliament, the pensioner 
, of the royal bounty.” Comment. Or, (P.U. 1948, 44) 

Explain how George HI tried to establish a personal rule and 
, show what effects it had on the British Empire. (P.U. 1953, 59) 

Attempt of George III at personal Government. From early 
age George 111 was imbued with the doctrines set forth by Boling- 
broke in his ’’Patriot King’ and grew up with tlie idea that he must 
at all costs “6e a king" and govern as well as reign. He loyally ac- 
cepted the constitution as defined after the Revolution of 1688 but 
■refused to accept the custom of the constitution, i.e.. changes in the 
constitution that gradually took place during the reigns of the first 
‘two Georges. In 1760 the King’s power was at a very low ebb for 
■ the Whig Ministers exercised all power and patronage and the admin- 
istration of the country was in their hands. The king’s power was 
limited and he had no control over the administration. The minis- 

who yere the heads of departments, fomed a Cabinet, and were 
^ jointly responsible Ui the House of Commons, The royal power ..had 
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reached its point under the first two Georges, though theoreti- 

cally it was still great. The aim of George HI was to restore the per- 
sonal authority of die Crown which had considerably suffered under 
the first two Hanoverian sovereigns. With this object in view^ he 
tried to break the ptmer of the Whigs by gathering round him a 
parly "'Kini^\s Friendsr and by securing the support of Parliament 
for himself by adopting the same methods of ct^rruplion as were used 
by the Whigs. 

joUiy^ved by Gt‘or:^e ill to revive n^yal power, exercise 
persimd ^iwernmeni and to he the real ruler -// the country. (i» 
George HI put an end to the power of the Whigs speedily by ending 
the Seven Years' War for he knew that the WhigN would remain in 
pinver as long as the war lasted. 

iii> His dislike for the Whigs led him to dismiss Pitt unjustly 
and he intrigued h) get rid of any Whig minister whom he was com- 
peil:d to admit to p :wcr. After Pill and Newcastle. Lord Bute, king's 
SCO. :ish tutor, aiipointed Prime Minister, He had been king's 
tutcr and so. he he:,.0T.e a mere i<>ol in the hands of the king. The 
king 1 o,A in his own hancs a!! the royal patronage, i.c., the grant of 
titles, humours, offices, lands, etc. 

(iii) He gathered round him a group of Tory poiiticians known 
as the Kinqs Friends whose only principle of politics was to carry out 
king's vvidies. blindly support him in Parliament and to be thoroughly 
*yesmcn\ They were strongly opposed to the Whigs and determmed 
to uphold the king's cause at all C(vstv.. 

<iv) He managed and controlled the House of Commons by cor- 
rupt; ,m and bribery so that it could not go against his wishes. 

Like Walpole. George HI used patronage and other corrupt 
means to manage the House of Commons. Once he had actually dis- 
missed several officers of the army for not voting according to his 
wishes. 

(v) He chose his own ministers. They were responsible to him 
and not to Parliament. They carried on the administration according 
to his wishes and policy. He did not choose his ministers from the 
party that was in majority in the House of Commons but from anv 
jparty that suited him. 

"Lord North did not oppose, but rather favoured George Ill's 
attempt to restore authority of the Crown. During the twelve years 
{Ml 6- — 1782) George HI was supreme and really his own Prime Min- 
ister, Lord North was only the nominal head of the Government,'' 

(vi) To gain his ends George was always prepared to adopt iiV 

sorts of corrupt means such as bribery, etc. Lucrative contracts were 
granted to members in order to influence votes. Imoortant offices 
were held out ,to those who adhered to the cause of the kins. 
took back the royal ‘‘patronage” into his own hands, and used it fas 
^ Whigs had dpne) to build up a party devoted to .“the Hand t^t 
fed them.” The King^s Friends were not’.his personal* friends but 
fiien who voted as he told them in Parliament.” (Rdyner). 
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(vii) “His one mental gift was a sort of low cunning— an in- 
sight into the baser side of human nature— which made him an ex- 
pert in the *dirty work’ of eighteenth century politics. Hence his 
success in organising 'The King’s Friends' and getting better of the 
Whigs after a''long and bitter struggle”. (Rayner). 

Iviii) He also took advantage of the lack of co-operation among 
the Whigs, whose long hold -of power, instead of strengthening the 
bond.s of” union among the various members of their party, had loosen- 
ed them, so that they had, in the course of years, become like a house 
divided against itself. Within a year of the King’s accession, Pitt, 
who had conducted the Seven Years’ War with such glorious success, 
resigned, because his colleagues in the ministry refused to declare war 
on Spain. In less than six months afterwards Newcastle followed 
Pitt’s example. 

By this double resignation the Whigs played into the hands of 
George III, who claimed and exercised the right of promoting to the 
office of Prime Minister a man of his own choice and changing one 
ministry for another, if it conflicted with his views. The Earl of Bute, 
George Grenville, Lord Rockingham, the Earl of Chatham, the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord North followed one another in rapid succession 
between the years 1763 and 1784. whilst the king’s authority was 
steadily increasing. George III governed “without party”, making 
the Cabinet a mere instrument of the royal will and parliament the 
pensioner of the royal bounty. The King succeeded, but his success 
was temporary. Soon after began the American War of Independ- 
ence. America was lost to England. The popular opinion was that 
the loss of America was due to the mismanagement of George III and 
his attempt to set up a personal rule. Lord North resigned in 1782. 
The King’s system of government came to an end and he had to call 
the hated Whigs to power. 

Q. Explain how George IH tried to establish personal rule 
or to be the real mler of the country. What brought about the 
end of his personal rule? Or, 

Describe the factors and circumstances that brought about 
the end of George Ill’s personal rule. What were the important 
consequences of his personal rule or the effects which his personal 
rule had on the British Empire? (.D.U. 1956, 42, 44) 

His real aim was to rule as well as reign — ^an ideal more akin 
to that of the Stuart monarchs. But the English people had outgrown 
that stage and wanted to have as much power as they could to pre- 
vent the Crown from becoming absolute. The King’s personal rule 
was, therefore, bound to end and it was only a question of time. 

(For ‘how George HI tried to establish a personal rule’, please see- 
previous Answer.) 

End of the King’s personal ride. For a number of years the 
king ruled the country as he wished and he asserted his personal 
auffiority. The personal rule of the king ultimately met its downfall 
for the following reasons: — 
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1. The Whigs had seldom agreed to King's policy and supported 
his actions. This is true that the Whigs as a party had grown weak 
but never ceased to opp>3se the king. 

2. The American policy of George 111 failed disastrously. Had 
he been more patilic and far-sighted in his policy, America could not 
have been lost to England, t he loss of American colonies made 
George III and his party very impopulur. 

3. The writings and speeches of Burke, Fo.v:, Wilkes and other 
firebrands of their type resulted in creating a strong public opinion 
against the personal rule of George III. Letters i)f Junius and public 
meetings cioaied vehement agitation again.il Ge.vrge and Prime Min- 
ister 2si.)rlh. and thus they were let down in public estimation. 

4. In 1782 Dunning moved a resolution in the Hou.se of Com- 
mons that "the power of the Crown has increased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished." The resolution was passed by 233 against 
215 votes. This resolution is histwrieallv important as it shows that 
George III had been able to command a vast influence in politics. 
Moreo'.cr. the resolution indicates that the Parliament of 1780 was 
no longer steadfast. The King dissolved the Parliament in order to 
gel a submissive House. The new Parliament began to take active 
part in a silent political revolution and succeeded in largely restricting 
die power and influence of the Crown. 

5. Lord North had to resign in 1782 after the surrender of York- 
toWn and the King had to call in the Whigs and allow them to use 
the power of Government for the overthrow of the system he had 
built up with pains. Lord North was succeeded by Rockingham and 
he in his turn was followed by Pitt the Younger. Pitt dismissed those 
ministers who were opposed to his will and stood in his way. He 
disliked becoming a tool in the king's hand and instead purified the 
administration by ending bribery' and corrupt practices. Pitt soon 
established once again the party system of government and the insti- 
tution of Cabinet. Pitt the Younger was a minister “who with higher 
abilities and large views of State policy, had a will even stronger than 
his (George’s) own." Pitt established Walpole's idea of collective 
responsibility under the leadership of the Prime Minister and thus 
minimised the possibility of the exercise of despotic and persona 
powers by the king. 

6. The king was fast losing his health. His fast declining vita- 
lity did not permit him to bear the strain of opposition. 

In spite of his persistent attempts to destroy all checks upon his 
authority, the king failed because all the institutions had struck 
deep roots. But it must be remembered that while eager to control 
the ministers the king did so in and through Parliament He did not 
try to rule as a despot for he was anxious to maintain the salutary 
effects of the Revolution. 

EFFECTS OF GEORGE IH’s ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL RULE 
Bad Effects 

1. George had been brought up by his mother, a harsh, narrow- 
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minded woman, in strict seclusion. He rarely left the palace and had’ 
thus little touch with the outside world. He was too dull to learn 
anything from his books. To add to this, the group of toadies that 
George had gathered round him gave him an exaggerated idea of his 
own importance and also abetted him in carrying out any ruinous 
policy which his ignorance and conceit might suggest. George came 
to have a strong dislike for almost every able Englishman of the 
period. This was a great loss to the country for it could not avail 
it.self of the intelligence, ability and wisdom of gifted Englishmen. The 
best interests of the country were thus allowed to suffer. 

2. The House of Commons was largely a creation of George III 
and not a democratic body. It reflected the wishes of the king and 
was slavishly subordinate to his will.. Parliamentary corruption was 
rampant long before George Til became king and it was no new thing 
for the king to control the House by bribery, intimidation and coer- 
cion. 

3. The king appointed ministers who acted as the willing tools 
of his policy. He dismissed those ministers who stood in his way 
or were reluctant to act in subordination to his wishes. George III 
thus wanted to govern without party, making the Cabinet a mere ins- 
trument of the royal will and Parliament the pensioner of the royal 
bounty. 

4. Had George III been less stubborn and used his influence 
with caution and far-sightedness, America could have been pacified 
and the American colonies would not have been lost to England. 

5. England nearly lost Ireland and only kept it by cruelty and 
fraud. 

6. England was involved in a long war against France which 
stopped all progress in England for nearly forty years. After the 
Napoleonic wars England was the scene of widespread economic dis- 
tress. Besides, there was discontent and agitation for political reform 
and there were riots all over the country. The Government adopted 
a policy of repression and reaction. 

Good Results 

1. The personal rule of the king pul an end to the power of the 
■Whigs. The corrupt Whig rule was overthrown for the Whigs in 
bundling up their power had converted bribery into a system and had 
neglected the good of the nation by pushing the interests of their own 
party. The Whig ministers had abused the Crown patronage and 
their system of government had ceased to be popular. The Whig 
rule had outlived its utility and it was beneficial in the interests of 
the country that George put an end to their unconstitutional and un- 
popular rule. 

2. George’s personal rule further led to the improvement of the 
party system. To counteract the personal influence of the king, the 
Whigs organised their programme by doing away with the evils that 
had so far existed in their system and thus sapped their vitality. A 
“New Whig-ism,” better and far improved, sprang up on the ruins 
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of the old one and was the direct result of George’s attempt to estab- 
lish personal rule. 

3. Canada became a strong and io\al part of the Empire. There 
were one million people in the colonies who were loyal and these 
tied to Canada, where they were given land and money by the British 
Gosernment. 


The settlement of a large number of British in Canada created 
a strong bond of common interest between the French and British 
in C’anada. and the people in England, for both were anxious to pro- 
tect Canada from invasion by the Americans to the south. 

Q. State the circumstances that favoured the gradual estab- 
lishment of the New Political System under George III and the 
decline of the Whig Power. Or, 

Q. What were those factors that enabled and favoured 
George III to regain royal influence and revive royal power? Or. 

Q. Why was it possible for George HI to attempt within the 
constitution to rule personally? 

The factors and circumstances that helped George 111 to estab- 
li.sh the New System of Government, i.e., regaining royal power and 
reviving king’s influence, during the early years of his reign may briefly 
be described as follows: — 


1. Weakness of the Whig Aristocracy. The Whigs were disuni- 
ted aniong,st themselves and lost cohesion and unitv. They were now 
broken up into a number of parties and factions with no unitv of 
aim and political principles. 

The question of Parliamentary Reform was an urgent problem 
ol the day but the Whigs were purposely indifferent to it. The Whigs 
had beconie unpopular and disorganised and thev had practically lost 
hold on the lower classes. All this made it easier for George IIT to 
regain the royal influence by taking benefit of the weakness and vices 
of the Whig aristocracy. 


• i?' ^^*PPort of the Tories. George 111 found a ready support 

in the^ Tories who were anxious to revive their own power. It was 
^.sy for the Tories and the king to combine and work together, for 
meir views were harmonious in matters of religion and politics. The 
Tones were willing to help the king in regaining the royal influence 
which was lost under the first two Georges. 

3. Personal virtues of the King attd the Queen. George III was 
a simpfe conscientious and religious man. and an affectionate hus- 
tend and father. Simple and frugal in his tastes, pious and virtuou.s 
in fais private life, George was popular with his subjects. Georae 

Sfini? daughter of the Prince of Mecklenburg 

Mrelitz, a cheerful and prudent princess, who, by her purity of life 

coarseness and vice W had 
of King George 

Shdr?a^t8^“® devotion of 
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4. The Cabinet system was not yet fully developed. The Cabi- 
net system was yet in its infancy and the fundamental principle of 
collective responsibility was still to develop and take root. The min- 
isters lacked political solidarity which made it possible for the king 
to play them against one another and turn out those who were reluc- 
tant to be agents to his policy and wishes. 

5. Political indifference of the People, The majority of the peo- 
ple, except London and a few other advanced towns, did not concern 
themselves seriously with the political issues of the fight for power 
between the King and the Whigs. The Whigs as a political party 
were out of touch with the lower classes and had lost whatever little 
hold they had on them. 

6. Existence of Parliamentary corruption. The fact that parlia- 
mentary corruption was rampant helped the King to resort to corrupt 
practices for controlling the members of Parliament. 

7. Unsatisfactory State of Parliamentary Representation. During 
the 18th century Parliament was not in the real sense representative 
of the common people. Votes were bought off and the King could 
very easily intimidate the members of the House of Commons. The 
representation was most defective and many seats were filled up at 
the instance of powerful persons and the king. Parliament was in no 
way a democratic body and’ had fallen a victim to corrupt influences.. 

At last, in 1770, the Whig power that had maintained its hold 
over the country for over fifty years came to an end, for by this time 
the Party known as the ‘King’s Friends’ had become very strong and 
Lord North, a willing tool in the hands of George HI. was appointed 
Prime Minister. 

William Pitt the Younger, who took office as Prime Minister in 
1783, also did not love the Whigs. He now taught George how to get 
rid of ^e Whigs and yet make himself popular with the people'. The 
king and the people united, could defy the Whig nobles and deprive 
them of the remnants of the political power still left with them. 

The factors and circumstances enumerated above made it possi- 
ble for George III to attempt within the constitution to rule perso- 
nally. 

Q, "What do yon know of the case of Wilkes and the Mid- 
dlesex Election? 'What was its constitutional importance? 

Case of John Wilkes. He was a member of the House of 
Commons for Aylesbury and editor of a journal called North Britain. 
In his journal he made a violent attack on the administration of Gren- 
ville as being responsible for the Peace of Paris and accused George 
HI of uttering a lie (as the King in Parliament said that the recent 
Peace of Paris conferred great benefits on England). Grenville issued 
a “general warrant” (document for arrest which did not specify the 
name of any ' particular person who was to be arrested) to arrest 
Wilkes and others concerned in making those violent attacks on the 
’■^vemment of the country. Some forty printets, authors, publishers, 
including Wilkes, were arrested and imprisoned. Wilkes and others 
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were, however, released as the law Courts held that “general war- 
rants” were illegal. He;iv> duniuge^ were recovered by Wilkes and 
others for their uniawful arrest. 

Consdtutkmal si:^nificanci\ This decision safeguarded personal 
libertv by declaring general warrants illegal and secured the privilege 
of members of Pariiament as regards freedom from arrest on a charge 
of libel. 

Middlesex Elcctii*n (Jiiessixm, Failing lo get Wilkes punished in 
a law court for his attack on the administration of the country, Pre- 
mier Grenville attacked Wilkes in Parliament. Wilkes was expelled 
from Parliament in 1764 for his Essuy tm Woman which was believed 
to be very scandalous and indecent. To avoid trial, Wilkes fled to 
France and was outlawed. He returned in 1768 and was elected 
member of Parliament for Middlesex. The Grafton Ministry, how- 
ever, did not allow him to take his seat in the Commons. He was 
four limes elected for Middlesex but was each time refused admission 
to the House and on the last occasion the House declared that the 
government candidate <CoT Luttereh was legally the elected member 
for Middlesex and not Wilkes. This attitude of the House of Com- 
mons gave rise to a popular agitation in the country and raised an 
important constitutional issue as lo whether the House had the right 
10 reject any election by its constituents. W'ilkes at once gained great 
popularity and was looked upon as a champion of popular freedom. 
The people showed honour and gratitude to him by electing him 
Alderman, Sheriff and lastly Lord Mayor of London. He became 
member of Parliament in 1774. 

Important Results of Wilkes's Trial 

1. The dangerous practice of issuing general warrants ended and 
thus personal liberty was safeguarded against illegal official interfer- 
ence. (General warrants do not actually name the persons to be 
arrested but they authorise the arrest of all concerned). 

2. The right of the Press to discuss public affairs was recognised 
which indirectly helped to promote the power of the Press. Parlia- 
mentary proceedings could no longer be kept secret. 

3. The right of a constituency to elect its own representative in 
spite of the opposition of the House of Commons was vindicated. 

4. The nation was led to see the need of reform in the House 
of Commons and thus Wilkes indirectly promoted the cause of par- 
liamentary reform. Wilkes and others founded a society to press the 
demands of the people such as annual Parliament and exclusion of 
members from Parliament who were holding places and pensions. 

Q. Discuss the causes and circumstances that led to the War 
of American Independence. What were the main events and re- 
sults of the War? Or, (P,U. 1962, §8, 50,^ 48 38, 36) 

What were the points at issue between the American coKh 
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TiiR t.fi and the mother country in the 18th centuiy? Mention the 
mistakes of the British ministry which precipitated the War. 
Or, 

Discuss the causes which led to the revolt of the Thirteen 
Colonies. 

CAUSES AND CIECUMSTANCES EESPONSIBLE POE THE 

WAE 

1. Defective system of Colonial Government. The American 
colonists enjoyed only partial liberty in matters of government. The 
executive was not responsible to the legislature but it was controlled 
by the mother country England, while legislation and internal taxa- 
tion were in the hands of an elected assembly of the colonists. This 
defective system of government naturally gave rise to frequent mo- 
ments of friction between the executive and the legislature. The 
colonists wanted more political freedom in their internal affairs. Eng- 
land wanted to exercise her supreme right in the internal affairs of 
the colonies which the colonists were not prepared to tolerate. 

2. Restrictions on the trade of the Colonies. The trade of the 
colonies was controlled by England and she used this to her own 
advantage. In fact colonies existed for the advantage of the mother 
country, i.e., England. She imposed many undue and harsh restric- 
tions on the trade of the colonies. By the Navigation Acts passed by 
England, the foreign trade of the colonies could be carried on in Eng- 
lish or colonial ships only. These Acts prevented foreign shipping 
from entering colonial ports. In addition, foreign goods could not 
be imported in the colonies without being first landed in England, 
nor could goods be shipped to foreign countries unless they were first 
landed in England. The Navigation Acts which regulated the trade 
of the colonies proved most harmful to the colonies. 

Further, to prevent competition with Britain, and to prevent the 
growth of manufacture in America, the colonies were forbidden to 
manufacture steel, woollen goods and certain other commodities by 
the Colonial Manufactures Prohibition .Act. English people wanted 
to retain a monopoly of the American trade and commerce in their 
own hands. The burden of commercial restrictions was too heavy 
for the colonies to bear. 

A great historian has remarked. “The real secret of American re- 
sentment lay in the code of laws beginning from the time of Cromwell 
and Charles IT, by which their flourishing commerce was severely res- 
tricted for the benefit of English merchants.” 

3. Disappearance of the French Danger. So far the colonists 
did not protest and patiently bore all the hardships because they 
were in the constant danger of attacks from the French colonists in 
Canada, but at the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 the 
French r^e ended in Canada and consequently the English colonies 
in America were freed from the French danger. This changed the 
situation and emboldened the colonists to look more carefully after 
their interests dnd strive for independence. 
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4. Incitt mint by (he French. 'I he French had solFered ver>’ 
severe Iosncs m the Seven Years' War. They had been completely 
defealeJ and humiliated bv the English. I'his created a most reven- 
gefai aUiliide of the French towards the English. The French who 
were terribiv burning with a desire for revenge inciteil the Americans 
acain''! the Engli>h. 

5. (.frenvilli 's arumpl lo enii)rre (he uid colonial system. After 
the tenninution of the Seven Years' War in 1763. Grenville attempted 
to enforce unjust and aggressive colonial system with greater rigi- 
dit} empowering the naval ollkcrN to prevent smuggling and by ins- 
tituting a Special C'ourl in America io irv cases guilty of the breach 
of Navigation Acts and Trade Acts, 

rite Old Coloniiil System was based upim the theory that coin- 
flics existed only for the beneiit the mother country. That is why 
there was (\ instant jrictlon ba^eeen the colonies and the mother^coun- 

. \\y,. Enyland. 

n. rhe Stamp PPS. Prime Minister Grenville decided that 
the colonies should contribute something towards the expenses of the 
Seven Scars' VVar and also those of a small standing army to be kept 
in America for the defence of colonies; so in IT'dS he passed the 
Stamp Act which provided that all legal documents should bear 
stamp. This measure raised a storm of indignation m the colonies 
vvhich declared that taxation and representation went together and 
that the English Parliament in which they were not represented had 
no power to tax the Americans. ‘‘No taxation without representa- 
liv>n" became a war cry. 

ihe Stamp Act of Grenville w^as “remarkable in intention, equit- 
able in incidence and itself tolerable'' but it was unwise and political- 
J> inexpedient to impose it under the circumstances when the relations 
of the colonics and the mother country were much strained. 

7. The Declaratory Act. 1766. The Stamp Act was followed by 
protests and riots in America. Rockingham, ihe Whig Prime Min- 
ister, repealed the Stamp Act in 1766, but passed a Declaratory Act 
to the effect that England had the legal right to tax her colonies. " 

8. Imposition of fresh taxes. 1767. In 1767 Townshend, a mem- 
ber of Lord Chatham's Ministry, imposed duties on tea, glass and 
paper imported into the American colonies. In 1770 Lord North 
a^hshed the duties on glass and paper, but retained the duly on tea. 
This was followed by riots and outrages in the American colonies. 

William Pitt said that England had no right to tax the colonies 
without their consent and in doing so he gave a very sound advice 
to the government. The part played by him in American question 
was m keeping with his greatness, literality and wisdom. This is true, 
that he did not succeed in influencing the course of events, but the 
value of his poliev was amply demonstrated by the disastrous results 
or the American War. 

9. Closing of the Boston Port 1773. The Intolerable Acts. 
When English ships containing tea sailed into the Boston harbour. 
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the Americans boarded the vessels and threw the cargo into the sea. 
An Act of British Parliament now closed the Boston Port to all 
commerce, and another Act deprived the colony of Massachusetts of 
its representative institutions. By the. Transportation Act guilty olli- 
cers were to be tried in England. All these Acts were known as ‘in- 
tolerable Acts.’ 

10. Coercive measures of the British Government (1774). The 
British Government was in no mood for conciliation. It passed a 
- series of coercive measures. Public meetings were prohibited and the 
political trials of Americans were to be conducted in England. ' 

Democratic temper of the Colonists. The English colonists had 
deep love for independence and strongly hated any external control 
or interference with their affairs. After a very long period the colo- 
nies had grown to their full manhood and one could not expect them 
to remain loyally attached to England unless on terms of perfect equ- 
ality and freedom. 

Obstinacy of George 111 and Bankruptcy of English Statesman- 
ship. If wise, tactful and sympathetic statesmen were to guide the 
destinies of England, they could have appreciated the colonists’ angle 
of vision, made the necessary concessions and thus kept the Empire 
intact. English statesmen brought up in old school ideals lacked the 
imagination to understand the social and political ideals of the colo- 
nists. Lecky says, “There are few sadder and more instructive pages 
in history than Aose which show how mistake after mistake was com- 
mitted till the rift which was once so small, widened and deepened.” 

The Congress of the colonies met at Philadelphia (1774) and 
sent the Olive Branch Petition to the King, setting forth their grie- 
vances. But George refused to take any notice of the Petition and 
this indifferent attitude of the King precipitated the crisis. 

Mean Incidents'. First period (1775 — ^78). (a) Congress of the 

colonists at Philadelphia (1774) where a declaration of Rights was 
drawn up. (6) Battle at Lexington (1775) — The Colonists were vic- 
torious, (c) Battle of Bunker’s Hill (1775) — ^English army gained 
victory, (d) Congress at Philadelphia issued the Declaration of In- 
. dependence (1776). renouncing all allegiance to King George III dec- 
hiring “that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
• free and independent states”; and the republic formed from the com- 
bination of the colonies struggling for independence was called the 
United States of America. George Washington was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the colonial forces, (e) Washington was defeated 
at Brooklyn (1774) but General Burgoyne was forc& to surrender at 
Saratoga (1776) by the Convention of Saratoga, (f) The Capitula- 
tion of Saratoga was the turning point in the war, for France acknow- 
'Tedged the independence of the United States and formed an alliance 
■ with it. 

Second Period (1778 — 81), Several enemies of England joined 
together, and formed, what is known in history as the Armed Neut- 
rality. It included Sweden. Denmark. Holland. Prussia, Spain, France 
: and Ru^; They were all sympathetically inclined towards Arne- 
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rica and hated the trade policy of England. Holland also declared 
war against England, (g) 7 he Surrender at York Tmen (1781)— 
Lord ('I'rrAvaliis. the British General, was forced to surrender to the 
Americans al E.'rA lown in 1781. 

I bird 7\'ri<‘d ( 178 ! — 83 ». During this period the naval contest 
‘Mntinued between England and the members of the Armed Neutra- 
lity. i.c.. her continental opponents. In 1782, the French captured 
.\linorca and ali the BritiNh possessions in the West Indian Islands, 
except Jamaica. Barbados and Antigua. In September of the same 
year, a combined attack upon Gibraltar by the French and Spaniards 
wa.s made but it failed owing to the stout resistance of Elliot, the Gov- 
ernor and his garrison. 

End oj Wan The Treaty Versailles of 1783. All parties were 
tired of war and wanted peace. The war was brought to an end by 
the abo^e Treaty in 1783. By this — 

( 1 ) Engli’.nd recognized the independence of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, i.c.. the I'nitsd States of .America and ceded to them the whole 
vaci territory cast of the .Mississippi. This led to the creation of a 
great democratic suite. Only Canada, Nova Scotia and N’ewfound- 
larid were retained by the English in America. 

(2) Spain, being an ally of the colonists, regained Florida, and 
Minorca which she had lost sometime back. 


( 3 ) The British ga\e St. Lucia. Tobazo and the West African 
district of Senegal to France. ITance also got back Cbandemagore 
and other places in India. 

The War ended the Old (..olonial System and caiused British 
statesmen tor the next hundred years to believe that a colony like a 
f run when ripe, naluraliy fails from the tree, “it shifted the centre of 
gravity of England's colonial empire from the western to the eastern 
hemisphere.’' The English learnt a very important lesson from this 
great loss. When they established the Second British Empire they 
carefully remembered not to repeat the same mistakes. 

It led to the resignation of North, and the beginning of the second 
struggle between George and the Whigs. The War helped the cause 
Revolution by — (a) encouraging revolutionary ideas, 
and (/)) increasing the debt of France. ^ ■ 

VI .^l' the American War a hundred millions were added to the- 
National Debt, and the Crown lost three ' millions of subjects. 

^^^^^Detailed results or significance of the War. (Please see next 

Q. Discuss the significance of the War of American Ihiie 
pendence or its ®f^cts on (a) domestic politics in England, (bj 
Colonial pohey of England and (c) America, Prance a:^ IwlancL 
_ iP-U. 1962, 58, 52; D.TJ, 1960, 57^ 

Disenss the immediate and ultimate effects of the War of' 
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Tracs the effects of the War of American Independence and 
the policy of Great Britain towards her colonies. Or, 

“The War of American Independence ended the Old Colonial 
System of England.” Comment. 

The successful termination of the War of American Independence 
produced effects of far-reaching importance on England and other 
countries of the world. It turned out to be an event of world-wide 
importance and Green has rightly said, “Whatever might be the im- 
portance of American Independence in the history of England it was 
one unequalled moment in the history of the world.” 

(A) E§ect on Domestic Politics of England. 1. Royal despot- 
ism ended. The demand for constitutional government in England 
grew. The personal rule of George III came to an end, viz., the 
system of governing the country as carried on by King George — ^who 
governed without party, making the Cabinet a mere instrument of 
die royal will and Parliament a pensioner of the royal bounty — ceased. 
The king’s experiment of regaining royal power was given up and the 
Cabinet system and Party government were restored. It was fortu- 
nate for England that the War of American Independence had come 
and George 111 had to give up his attempt at personal rule. “Had it 
not been for the disastrous end of the War of American Independence 
the personal government of George III would have perpetuated and 
parliamentary “government in England considerably delayed.” It is 
rightly said that the recognition of American Independence brought 
atout the fall of the King’s system of government.. In other words, 
it gave a blow to the royal power in England. 

2. With the end of George Ill’s personal rule, corruption in 
Parliament came to an end. Pitt purged the administration by put- 
ting an end to bribery and corruption. A bill was passed wMch 
those members of the House of Commons who stood to gain by vet- 
ting with the government were excluded from it. 

3. With the loss of the Thirteen Colonies the trade of England 
considerably suffered and the British prestige received a serious blow. 

4. The English learnt a very important lesson, i.e., not to ill-treat 
the colonists. 

(B) Effect on America. The American Colonies ultimately con- 
verted themselves into a powerful free Republic on Federal lines. 
The U.S.A. gradually developed into a state not only inheriting the 
language and traditions of England, but taking in some respects a 
line of its own, in which it departed from the precedents not only of 
England but of Europe. This state was at the time not large in 
■population, though it was very large in territory. It has advanced 
steadily, and is now superior not only in territory but in population 
also to every European State. Federal and democratic principles 
Mve triumphed in the new state. It is in this that the historic im- 
portance of the American Revolution lies. 

The American loyalists wenfover to Canada tq.settle there. 
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(C) Effects on France. The American loyalists weat over to 
Canada to settle there. France made up the loss she had suffered 
in the Seven Years' War and recovered her prestige. 

2. The new territories which France received according to the 
Treaty of Versailles (1783) added very much to her strength and in- 
fluence. 

3. Further the success of the .American Colonies hastened the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. Huge expenses of France in the 
American War made her bankrupt which expedited the task of the 
RevoluUoa 

4. The French soldiers who had gone over to America to help 
the cause of the colonists by lighting for them in their freedom strug- 
gle came imbued with a spirit of freedom and took a zealous part 
in the French Revolution. 

(D) Effect an Irdund. The success of the Americans stimulat- 
ed the Irish iSational movement. Lnder the skilful direction of 
Henry Grattan, the Irishmen organised themselves for the abolition 
of the various restrictions and f>.>r the demand of a free Irish Parlia- 
ment. Restrictions on Irish trade and industries were soon abolished 
and in 1782 Ireland obtained her legislative independence. Poyning's 
Act which restricted legislative independence of Ireland was repealed 
and at the same time the Irish Parliament gave up the right to pass 
laws binding upon Ireland. The agitation for further political re- 
forms continued under Henry Gratton. It is rightly said, “The War 
of American Independence was for Ireland an occasion to obtain the 
redress of many wrongs.” 

(E) Effect oj tile War on the Colonial System of England. The 
loss of American colonies told heavily upon the Colonial Empire of 
Briuiin. It taught Britain a great lesson which she would never forget 
in future. After the loss of the American Colonies (i.e., the Old Em- 
pire) Britain had few colonies left and even in these tihe British de- 
ment was small. But gradually, the West Indian Colonies and Canada 
began to grow and in the long run compensated for the loss of the 
Thirteen American colonics. - “More than anything else, the war 
changed the whole course of the colonial outlook.” Turgot's say- 
ing that colonies were like fruits and would drop off when ripe, 
seem^ amply justified. The loss of the American colonies taught 
Britain to re.spect the rights and claims of her other colonies and to 
follow a moderate and considerate policy towards them. She reali- 
sed that it was impossible for her to govern the colonies in a way that 
would sacrifice the interests of the colonies for her. She, therefore, 
made up her mind to be liberal towards them if she wanted to keep 
her empire intact. ‘^The American War of Independence is remark- 
able for bringing to a close the old colonial system, in which colonies 
were regarded as existing solely for the good of the mother country, 
Le.. England.” It is rightly said that, “The American War of Inde- 
pendence was flie inevitable result of the old colonial system.” 

(F) L/>rd Durham’s Report on English CdorM Pdlcft. Lord 
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Durham was,- a great politician and possessed excellent knowledge of 
colonial affairs. He was a Whig or rather an advanced Liberal. He had 
been Lord Privy Seal in the Ministry which passed the English Re- 
form Bill in 1832. He had many qualities to tit him for his work in 
Canada. He infused a new spirit in the English colonial policy and 
his famous Report on Canada which he gave in 1839, is still regarded 
as tlie Magna Carta colonial independence. His report really 
formed the basis of the entire future colonial question and helped 
Britain a great deal in rectifying the mistakes of the past. 

The new colonial system gave the colonies not only political 
freedom but also economic independence. The principle of free trade 
was looked upon as incompatible with commercial monopoly and 
England stood aside even when the colonies passed protective laws 
to help their own industries. Later on, the scheme of ‘Imperial Pre- 
ference’ was adopted which bound the colonies still closer and brought 
them nearer the mother country. 

Thus the American War of Independence really paved the way 
for the future greatness of England. The later colonial policy was 
more humane and considerate and they were no longer regarded as 
subordinate states. The .main cause of the American War was the 
restrictions on economic freedom but now the extension of complete 
economic freedom along with political freedom solved the whole pro- 
blem and the colonies became an integral part of the British Empire. 
During the Great War of 1914 the colonies showed their gratitude to 
the mother country by helping her with men and money. 

“The War of American Independence made England much wiser. 
The loss of American colonies to England came to her as a grem 
lesson in colonial government. England soon realized the futilitiy 
of her colonial system of government and in due course decided to 
adopt a wiser and more considerate colonial policy. Why did Eng- 
land lose her American Colonies or her First Empire? The answer 
to this is that the American Colonies separated themselves from the 
mother country because they were colonies under the old system and 
they separated themselves at a time when that system was adminis- 
tered in an unusually narrow-minded and authoritative way void of all 
sympathetic consideration and imagination. The colonies were now 
to be regarded, in the light of the new colonial system, part and parcel 
of the mother country and to be shown all necessary consideration.” 
The old colonial system had proved a sad failure and caused immense 
loss to the mother country. England now decided to lay the founda- 
tion of the Second British Empire under the new colonial system. 

Old and New Colonies. Old colonies were governed under the 
old colonid system. They were governed not in their own interests 
but in the interest of the mother country (England) and their sour- 
ces were so exploited that they suffered immense losses. That is why 
they separated from the mother country. ■ But modem colonies, Aus- 
trialia. New Zealand. Canada, West Indies, etc., did not feel tempted 
to break away from their mother country. They felt a sort of attach- 
xaenL a sort of love for it 
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Q. ‘The American Revolt knocked the bottom out of the 
colonial system,” Discuss. Or, * 

‘The colonial policy of England underwent a significant and 
satisfactory transformation after the loss of the American colo- 
nies.’ Discuss. Or, 

The Old Colonial System was smashed into pieces after the 
War of American Independence.” Comment. Or, 

Explain the importance of the Durham Report and the prin- 
cipal changes in the policy of the Home Government towards the 
colonies since its publication. '.P-l'- 40, 41, .‘{7? 

Ans. Ploaso cijnsult provious Answer. 

Q. Discuss the factors and circumstances that were respon- 
sible for the success of the Colonists and the failure of the Eng- 
lish in the War of American Independence (1775 — 1783). 

The following were the main causes that contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Colonists in the War of .American Independence and the 
failure of England: — 

1. Colonists Fuii!>hi for Liberty. The colonists of America en- 
joyed neither fail political nor economic freedom. They were not 
satisfied with the political and commercial policy of the mother cmin- 
try which was both selfish and. unwise. They, therefore, made up 
their mind to sever their connection permanently with the mother- 
country and fought most desperately to achieve this end. They pos- 
sessed adventurous and independent spirit and fought for the same 
principles of liberty for which England had shed blood. 

2. Great distance Between England and America. The supplv 
of arms and ammunition to the theatre of war was a great problem 
for the English people due to the great distance that separated Eng- 
land from America. The colonists were fighting in their own horne 
with all faeflities. The undeveloped means of communication proved 
a serious handicap for the English. Transportation of men. and 
■munitions across the Atlantic and across the country in America wa.s 
not easy. 

3. England Fought Half-heartedly. The opinions of British states- 
men differed widely on the American question. Many of her gene- 
rals and politicians did not take the fight seriously and were unwill- 
ing to carry on such a war. 

The colonists took the war seriously and staked their all to win 
the freedom struggle. They had great fighting qualities'. They obser- 
ved discipline and they were cool and courageous. 

4. Inefficient Organization of England. The administration and 
organization of England lacked competence in many respects and in 
no small degree contributed to the failure in the war; particularly, 
the supply of men was not satisfactory, services were corrupt and 
the navy was not up to the mark. The colonists were further dLs- 
^st^ with the indecent behaviour of English soldiers. Besides, the 
English underestimated the strength of Americans. 
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Besides, English army was far inferior and it mainly consisted of 
the mercenaries. Rapidity of action, concert of fleet and army and 
adequate numbers were the essentials but the British forces failed con- 
spicuously in all three. 

5. England had no Leader like Washington. The colonists were 
fortunate to find a gifted leader in Washington and the genius of this 
great soldier helped them to win their fre^om. George Washington 
was “a man resolute in action, patient in adversity and sound in 
judgment, utterly trustworthy, completely devoted to the cause he 
adopted and undismayed when things were darkest.” On the other 
hand there was no one of Washington's outstanding ability on the 
British side, no Pitt or Hastings, Wolfe or Clive to lead England to 
victory. England had no such great leader. The chiefs of the Eng- 
lish army were incompetent and they made a number of serious mis- 
takes which did them incalculable hami. Besides, their personal and 
political jealousies had adverse effects on the plans of operations. 
“The plans of campaign were always ill throughout and golden op- 
portunities were allowed to slip.” 

Moivat says, “Seven years of desultory warfare followed the 
outbreak of the Revolution. There were only two millions of Ame- 
ricans and they had only an untrained militia. But they were led 
by a man of extraordinary fortitude, judgment and resource — George 
Washington, a gentleman of Virginia.” 

6. England was Fighting {or an Unjust Cause. England want- 
ed to crush a liberty-seeking people who were fighting for a just 
cause, i.e., in defence of their political and economic liberties. The 
colonists fought with unusual zeal being engaged in their freedom- 
.struggle, whereas the English soldiers, majority of whom were merce- 
naries. took the fight very lightly attaching no significance to it. 

7. Vast Size of America. The British generals failed to estimate 
rightly the difficulties arising from the vastness of the country in 
which they had to fight their opponents. The vast and uncontrollable 
size of America proved most helpful to the colonists and it was right- 
ly said that “it fought for the colonists even more than their armies.” 

8. Continental Help Offered to the Colonists. France. Spain 
and several other countries offered great help to the colonists at this 
critical time which immensely strengthened the cause of the Ameri- 
cans who were fighting for principles of liberty and justice. France, 
anxious to avenge her defeat in the Seven Years’ War and to break 
down the British monopoly of American commerce, openly joined the 
war against England in 1778 and Spain joined against England in 
1779. Russia, Prussia. Denmark and Sweden threatened hostilities 
with Great Britain by forming the Armed Neutrality in 1780 The 
third period (1781—83) of the War of American Independence was 
a contest between Great Britain and her Continental opponents in 
which the former suffered great losses. England, fought sin^e-hand- 
ed and had no European power as her ally. It cannot be denied that 
the help from the continent gave a great impetus to the Americans 
and hastened the Engli& defeat. 
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Q. (a) How far was the old colonial system or the English 
colonial policy in the eighteenth century responsible or the loss of 
the American Colonies? (b) To what extent were Lord North 
and George III responsible for the friction between England and 
her colonies and the ultimate loss of the colonies : f lM'. 1955 j 

Ans. (a) The Old Colonial System was largely responsible 
for the loss of the American Colonies. Beasons for this great 
loss and defeat are given as under. 

( I ) Political Grievances. Down to the middle of the 18th cen- 
tun En^and followed a narrow and illiberal policy towards the colo- 
nies. The system of government gave them only a partial liberty, for 
the e.xecuti\'e was not responsible to the legislature but it was con- 
trolled by the mother-country. Naturally friction between the execu- 
tive and the legislature was frequent. The stout-hearted and enter- 
prising colonists aspired to manage their own affairs like other inde- 
pendent communities and wanted full political freedom. 

(2» Ecoiuiniic Grievances. The regulation of imperial trade was 
equally unjust and defective and led to intense discontent among the 
colonists. The Navigation Acts, the Colonial Manufacturing Prohi- 
bition Act and other similar restrictions caused great heart-burning 
among the colonists who thought that the commercial policy of the 
mother-countrj was of sole exploitation. The colonies were subject 
to the Navigation Acts, according to which all goods from Europe 
could only be imported to the colonies through Britain; colonial pro- 
ducts like tobacco and cotton, could only be exported to Great Bri- 
tain; the colonists were forbidden by law to manufacture certain arti- 
cles so that the British traders might not suffer in competition. The 
commercial policy of Great Britain was mo,st selfish and unwise which 
absolutely disregarded the interests and advantages of the colonies. 

(3) Wrong Principle of Taxation. The policy of imposing taxes 
on the colonies without giving them the right of representation was 
unjustified. To meet the expenses of the Seven Years’ War (1756— 
63) and those of a small standing army to be kept in America for 
the future defence of the colonies. England decided to tax the colo- 
nies and for this purpose the British Prime Minister passed the Stamp 
Act. This gave the colonists cause for further dissatisfaction be- 
cause they said that there should be no taxation without representa- 
tion. They claimed that the English Parliament had no right to tax 
them, as it had no representatives from America. They refused to be 
taxed by a Parliament three thousand miles away on which they were 
not represented. “No taxation without representation” became their 
watchword. Grenville’s successor Rockingham, however, took a more 
conciliatory attitude and repealed the Stamp Act, but he passed an- 
other equally undesirable Act called the Declaratory Act, whch claim- 
ed that Great Britain had a right to tax the colonies. 

(b) The Extent of Responsibility of Lord North's Government 
and King George for the Conflict Between England and the Colonies 
and their Ultimate Loss. When Lord North formed his ministry in 
1770, the indignation and protests of the colonists were very loud. 
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Jn 1767 lownshend had proposed a series of new taxes on tea, glass 
and other sioods imported mto America. To pacify the colonists. 
Lord North withdrew these duties, except a nominal duty of 3d. a 
lb. on tea. This exception was made at the express desire of King 
George 111. who felt that it would maintain the general principle that 
the Go\ornnient had the right to impose such duties. 

From 17oU to 1783 the ministry was in fact the King’s Ministry 
and George was his own Prme Minister. It was the king’s resolute 
will to Keep the Empire intact, to withdraw no troops from America 
and never to allow them independence. Every Prime Minister bow- 
ed to the king’s will for none had the courage to oppose him. 

George 111 was anxious to usurp more of political power and so 
he purposely kept weak ministers in oflice whom he could employ 
as his tools for any purpose he liked. The inefficiency of his minis- 
ters was also responsible for the American rupture but the major por- 
tion of responsibility for the loss of the American colonies went to 
the share of George who was tactless, unyielding and imperious. 
George 111 lacked imagination. George himself was obstinate and 
loved power; none of his ministers had the courage to give sound ad- 
vice. Jn fact there was complete bankruptcy of English statesman- 
ship. Sympathetic and tactful statesmen gifted with imagination could 
have easily appreciated the demands of the colonists and found a way 
to accommodate them. This could have averted the war and kept 
the Empire intact. Englishmen living in England and English colo- 
nists of America were widely different from each other in nature, tem- 
perament. political opinion, etc., and it required imagination and tact 
to hold together two different societies but George III did not possess 
the necessary qualities for this purpose. AU this shows ttot King 
George JH was mainly responsible for the disastrous result and the 
ultimate loss of the Thirteen Colonies for he was his own guide, the 
real head of the Ministry, the Prime Ministers being mere instruments 
of his will. 

Q. Justify or criticize the policy of the Home Government 
•with regard to the American Question. Or, 

Show that the old Colonial system of England was imjust 
and oppressive and ultimately brought about the revolt and loss 
of the American Colonies. 

Ans. Please study’ part (a) of the previous Answer. 

William Pitt the Younger 1783 — 1801 

"A sight to make surrounding nations stare 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care” 

Q. Give a brief account of the administration of William Pitt 

Younger with special reference to his fina ncial reforms and domes- 
tic work. Or, 

“Peace, reform and retrenchment were the beacons of the 
Younger Pitt’s earlier career.” Justify. Or, 

“Pitt the Younger was pre-eminently a great finance minister 
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and the chief title to his fame lies in his janancial reforms/’ 
Justify, 

His Early Political Career, He was the second son of Pitt the 
Elder and entered Parliament at the age of 21 in 1780. He was al- 
readv a ripe scholar and his ready eloquence had matured under the 
training oi his father. His maiden speech made a profound impres- 
sion. A prominent Whig leader said to Charles Fox that Pitt would 
be one <»£ the first men in Parliament. To this Fox replied, ""He is 
airead}/' it was rightly remarked of him, "‘He is not a chip of 
the old bkvk, he is the old block itself/" In 1782 he became the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Shelbourne ministry. 

He was appointed Prime Minister in 1783 when he was only 24 
}Ciirs. His appointment came as a surprise to many and the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament remarked that a schoolbo> was put in charge of 
the ailairs of a kingdom. 

Pitt as an Orator and Parliamentary Leader, Among England's 
orators and Parliamentar>’ leaders Pitt occupies a prominent place. 
He Was wtmderfuUy expert in managing men and the House of Com- 
mons \ery often seemed to be under the magic wand of his influence. 
He was. however, too reserved and aloof in manner to win love, but 
he had the art of inspiring his followers with absolute confidence in 
his wisdom. As an orator he had perfect command of language 
which made him capable of correct expression. 

His administration falls into two periods: <u) the period of 
peace which lasted from 1783 till the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution in 178<^ and (b) from the French Revolution to 1801. 

His UnanciaU Economic and Commercial Reforms. The first 
<\\ \ears of Pitt’s ministry (1783—89) were years of peace and ac- 
tive legislation. The work upon which Pitt himself placed the high- 
est value was the reorganization of national finance. When he be- 
:anic Prime Minister, the condition of English finances was very seri- 
.>us and at a low ebb. 

William Pitt the Younger, a great financial expert, reorganized 
the whole financial system of the country on the principles of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, In this connection the following reforms 
ind changes are particularly worthy of note: — 

1. Wise Budgets of 1784 and 1785. These wisely-designed bud- 
gets spread out taxation on a large number of common articles of 
iaily use on which the collection was inexpensive. 

He put an end to several abuses connected with the raising of 
public loans, e.g., abolition of lottery tickets; 1784. 

2. Reduction of Import Duties, He reduced the duties on van- 
3US articles, including tea, and the loss was made up by means of 
wmdow tax, wine, etc. This had the excellent effect of making smug- 
ging unprofitable. 

3. Repeal of Oppressive Taxes, Certain oppressive taxes were 
repealed. Wine and tobacco were put under excise, and a consolida- 
tion of the customs and excise was brought about. Existing multi- 
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farious duties were abolished and in their place there was to be a 
single duty on each article. 

4. Consolidated Fund. All taxes and duties were now brought 
into one general fund called the ‘‘Consolidated Fund” out of which 
all the different classes of public expenses were paid. This scheme 
greatly provided for simplicity of collection and facilitated the work 
of the financial department to a great measure. 

5. Creation of a Sinking' Fund. He created a Sinking Fund to 
pay off the National Debt, which had at this time reached the enor- 
mous figure of £ 250 million. 

6. Appointment of a Board of Commissioners. The auditors 
were abolished and a Board of five Commissioners was appointed in 
their place with the most strict powers of auditing. This effective 
system of audit of public accounts introduced great economy. He 
managed to obtain loans at the lowest rates by publishing an account 
of receipts and disbursements of the government. 

7. A Board to Enquire into Fees, Gratuities etc., A Board was 
appointed to enquire into all fees, gratuities, perquisites and emolu- 
ments received in public oiiices and to trace out alll abuses in that 
connection. 

8. Abolition of Redundant Offices. He further reduced expendi- 
ture by abolishing many redundant or sinecure offices. 

9. A Scheme for Free Trade with Ireland. Pitt suggested an 
eminently wise liberal scheme to establish complete free trade with 
Ireland but it could not succeed on account of the opposition of manu- 
facturing classes of England and Whig leaders. 

10. The Commercial Treaty with France. In 1786 Pitt made a 
commercial treaty with France under which articles of each country 
were to be admitted on more favourable terms to the other, i.e., the 
customs duties were lowered. This was a step in the direction of 
free trade and proved immeasurably useful to both the countries. 

11. Economy and Efficiency. He introduced economy in every 
department of the Slate wherever possible and consistent with ellicf- 
ency and purified the administration by putting an end to bribery and 
corruption. 

Pitfs Greatest Glory and Greatest Fame as a Financier. It was 
in the successful economic policy and financial reforms that lay Pitt’s 
greatest glory and fame, 

Pitt as a great finance minister reconstituted the whole finances of 
the country and put them on a sound basis. Pitt’s financial policy 
greatly resembled that of Peel in its object. The principles of Adam 
Smith (as stated in his Wealth of ISIations) were thoroughly mastered 
by Pitt and they were the guiding principles of both Peel and Pitt, 
liis economic and financial reforms kept up national confidence, res- 
tored natipnal credit, effected considerable economy, promoted com- 
merce* hdpod Britain to recoup the damage caused by the American 
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War and gave her strength to prepare for the long and expensive 
French Rcvoluiionary and Napoleonic Wars. 

Pitt's tinancia! reforms and policy show that he was pre-eminent- 
]v a finance minister. He succeeded in re-establishing English finance 
on a secure and orderh s\stem. 

Pitfs Domestic Policy and Wt^rk. Though the head ot a Torv 
administration. Pitt's \iew.s were broad and liberal. Till the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, his policy aimed at securing peace, reform 
and retrenchment. In this ctmncciion the following reforms and 
changes deserve special notice: — 

1. Parliumentary Relonns, He brought forw'ard a scheme to 
disfranchise rotten bt>roughs and increase the country representation 
but failed due to the oppixsition of the King and Parliament and for 
want of popular support. 

2. Administrative Reforms, Pitt achieved a good measure of suc- 
cess in piirlhing the adniinisiralion, by passing an Act which aimed 
at establishing a sv^lemalic audit of government accounts. He also 
succeeded in the abolition of abuses connected with raising public loans. 
''William Pitt', suvs Ramilly, "was the first minister who consulted 
the public interest b\' accepting the lowest terms that were tendered 
without retaining a farthing in his own hands for distribution among 
his friends.” "He thus abolished corruption, purified parliamentary 
life and elevated its tone t(’» a great extent.'’ 

3. Nutumal^ l immee. B\ his wise, economic and financial poliev 
he placed the finances c'f the countr>' on a sound basis. He put an 
-end to bribery and corruption, reduced expenditure consistent with 
efficiency, restored national credit and ga\e his country strength to 
prepare for the stormy days ahead. He had most successfully re- 
organised the finances of his country. 

4. Policy (ff Free Trade. Pitt had carefully studied Adam 
Smith’s principles of Free Trade (as advocated in the Wealth of 
Nations by Adam Smith) and scrupulously applied them in practice. 

It was this principle that guided him in entering into a commercial 
treaty with France. By this treaty many of the duties were either 
abolished or lowered on the goods passing between England and 
France and this led to an enormous increase of trade between the 
two countries. 

5. Slave Trade. Pitt was opposed to slave trade and his views 
were in common with Wilberforce for the abolition of slavery. He 
was anxious to abolish slavery, it being a stigma on humanity, but 
owing to the outbreak of the French Revolution he postponed his 
scheme to a later date. 

6. Revival of the New^ Tory Party. Pitt created a number of 
new peers who supported the king and thus a strong conservative ele- 
ment was added to the Parliament. This new Tory Party acted on 
the principle that great changes should never be made unless they 
were urgently demanded by the public and that the main function of 
the government was to govern. 
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PiltX own scrupulous honesty and nobility infused a higher ideal 
into i'-nulish public life and purified the atmosphere of corruption 
which \\as a legacy of Whig supremacy. 

In \iew of his peace policy, financial reforms and the policy of 
retrenchment it was rightly said that "peace, reform and retrench- 
ment were beacons of the Younger Pitt's earlier career.” 

The effects of the French Revolution on the English thought 
and domestic policy of England or the measures to prevent the 
French revolutionary ideas in England. 

During this period he gave up his liberal and broad policy and 
did his best to check the influence of the French Revolution in Eng- 
land. At first England was in sympathy with the French Revolution 
thinking that a similar constitutional government and limited monar- 
chy wiHild be established in France. But the terrible atrocities and 
horrors committed by the French Revolutionaries greatly changed the 
political views of the English leaders. They lost all sympathy with 
France and made up their mind to check the influence of the Revo- 
lution in England. Pitt gave up his liberal views and adopted the 
following repressive measures to check the influence of the French 
Revolution in England: — 

1. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, i.e., any person 
could be imprisoned without being given the chance of fair trial. 
It became easier for the government to put people suspected of Re- 
volutionary ideas in jail without any legal warrant. 

2. The Seditious Meetings Bill was pas.sed to stop political meet- 
ings. 

3. An Aliens Act was passed for expulsion of the suspected 
aliemi. i.e.. foreigners from England. 

4. A Treason Act was passed by which any expression of opinion 
against the King and the Government was considered .a serious 
offence. 

5. Several leaders of political clubs were imprisoned and political 
parties suppressed. 

6. Parliamentary reforms and other similar reforms were post- 
poned to a later date. 

Thus Pitt was converted from a Liberal to a Conservative so far 
as home affairs were concerned. 

Q. Review the foreign or war policy of Pitt the Younger 
with particnlar reference to the period of England’s contest with 
Revolntionary Prance. Or, 

How did the French Revolution influence English thought 
and politics from 1789 to 1815? (P.U. 1956) 

The Foreign or War Policy of Pitt the Younger. The foreign 
policy of Pitt file Younger may conveniently be reviewed under two 
heads, vi?., (1) His foreign policy before the outbreak of the French’ 
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Rl". .»iuiit n. anJ (2) his foreign policv after the outbreak of the 
} rencii Revolution. 

Pltfs Ftreif^n Policy Before the Outbnuk <>/ the Irench 

iv/v/v/;. His early foreign poliev was one of peace. Pilt was 
cs'^entialls a peace minister and he was always anxious to keep his 
c^'iinip, otit Oil war. England was exhausted on account of the War 
of Knierican Independence and thus his anxiety was to restore pros- 
pcriiv K' the country by financial and economic reforms. 

(a) Friple Alliance, 1788. In 1788 Pitt formed the Triple Alli- 
ance between England, Prussia and Holland, all the three countries 
promising to hclp"^ one another and maintain CvMnmon interests. Eng- 
land's [vsilion .since 1783, i.e.. Peace of Versailles which ended the- 
American War of Independence, was weak and isolated, but the Tri- 
ple Alliance broke her isolation and helped her to regain her lost 
position and importance in the affairs of Europe. Pitt was able to 
maintain peace in Europe and the balance of power. 

«ht C ifinmercial Treaty with France. He made friends with 
Prance b; a commercial treaty under which articles of each country 
were to be admitted on more favourable terms to the other. 

<2) Pitt's Ft>reign Policy after the Outbreak of the french Re- 
Viflittion i>r His Policy as a War Minister. When the French Revolu- 
ikm broke imt Pitt tried his best to maintain an attitude of neutrality. 
But the aggressive attitude of the Revolutionary France compelled him^ 
to declare war and it was in fact with e.xtreme reluctance that he 
allowed Britain to be drawn into war against the French Revolution- 
aries. In 17^3 the French declared war against the English and the 
IXitch: Pin had no alternative but to fight the Revolutionary war. 
His war policv was to form coalition after coalition of Continental 
Powers to fight France and help the coalitions liberalh with money. 
He formed the First Coalition of England, Prussia, Austria, Spain 
and Holland tv> light against revolutionary armies. This coalitidOi 
lasted horn 1793 to 1797, He formed the Second Coalition of Eng- 
land, Russia, Turkey and Austria, which lasted from 1798 to 1802. 
Pitt formed the Third Coalition of England, Russia and .Austria' which ’ 
lasted from 1803 to 1805. All the three Coalitions ended without ac- 
complishing anything and ultimately Britain was left alone to face the* 
enemy. 

Napi^leon planned to invade India. The combined fleets of 
France and Spain were still a source of menace. Towards the close* 
of 1805. Lord Nelson smashed this vast fleet off Cape Trafalgar on 
the South C'oast of Spain. This crowning victory destroyed Napo- 
leon's dream of invasion of England. But "the news of the victory of ' 
Napoleon over Russia and Austria at Austerlitz in 1805 proved fatal 
to Pitt and he died in January 1806. ‘'Austerlitz killed Pitt.” 

Pitt's War policy consisted of — 

(1) Subsidies to allies of England — often not successful. 

(2) Tsiolated Expeditions— costly in both men and money (1350^ 
officers and 60,000 men during the Revolutionary War). 
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(3) Blocking French ports, seizing French colonies, damaging 
French commerce. 

Pitt was not an able war minister. He lacked the gifts which 
made Chatham (Pitt the Elder) the greatest War Minister England 
has known. 

When he died in 1800, "he left England in desperate straits, 
amid the ruins of those dynastic alliances by which he had three 
times striven in vain to make head against the French nation. He 
left England shorn of her ancient freedom of speech and thought, and 
that harmony of classes that had once distinguished ‘Merry England.’ 
He left her wth her foot on Ireland prostrate and chained. But he 
left her recovered from the dishonour and weakness of the state in 
which he had found her a quarter of a century before when he assum- 
ed the office of Prime Minister. He left her with Canada and India 
.so established that they would not go the way of the lost colonies 
(American Colonies). He left her able and willing to defy the Con- 
queror of Europe (Napoleon) when all others bowed beneath his 
yoke. He left her victor at sea, freshly crowned with laurels that have 
proved immortal." (G. M. Trevelyan). 

The operations of war were less congenial to Pitt, and he was noth- 
ing like so successful at war. While mistakes in the conduct of the war 
forbid us to call him a great war minister in the narrow sense of the 
term, we should .scarcely refuse that praise in a wider and truer sense 
to a minister so dauntless in adversity, so fertile in resources, and so 
deservedly trusted by the nation as the pilot that weathered the storm. 
In short, his merit as a war minister lies in the fact that he inspired 
.the nation with confidence and encouraged her to make those exer- 
.tions which at last helped to save England and Europe. 

Pitt’s naval and colonial policy, however, was uniformly success- 
ful. The naval force was raised to 45,000 men in 1793 and constant- 
ly increased later on. and was commanded by admirals whose right to 
•command was based on their skill in seamanship and maritime war- 
■fare. 

Q. Describe Pitt’s Irish Policy. “His Irish Policy was a 
blunder and the great failure of his career.” Comment. 

Pitt's Irish Policy. Political Grievances of Ireland. Irelanil had 
many grievances against her English rulers. The Roman Chtholics. 
who constituted the vast majority of the population, had no political 
rights. They had no vote, they could hold no office, they could not 
buy land, they could not have the benefit of receiving education at 
.■any university. The Irish Parliament, controlled by the Protestant 
minority, did not represent the nation as a whole. Moreover, all 
laws passed in this Parliament were subject to the assent of the Privy 
“Council in England. The English Parliament alone could pass laws 
binding upon Ireland and the English Cabinet controlled the Irish 
Executive. 

Economic Grievances. The economic condition of the country 
•was more deplorable still. Three fourths of Irish land belonged to 
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English owners who usually lived in England. The tenants were ex- 
ploited b> the middle men, who served the English landlords. More- 
'iDvcr, Irish industries were ruined b> the selfish legislation of England. 

Relii^h>us Grievances. Finallv, there was the religious questicm. 
The Irish Catholics had to pay \ithes to the Protestant clergymen, 
■whereas the Catholic priests were not supported by the State, 

Serious Opposition of the Irish. During England's war with Re- 
vv^luiionary France, a strong party in Ireland looked to France for 
the liberation of their country. They even welcomed the French to 
use their counlrx as a base of operation against England. In 17*^8, 
when England was engaged in a life-and-death struggle against France 
this party raised the standard of revolt. But the Revolution was 
stamped out and the French army that landed in Ireland was defeated. 

To Pill the Irish problem offered two solutions. The first was 
coniplcie union of the two countries and the second was complete 
separation and open ho.sliliu. Pitt chose the first alternative and 
pas>cd the Irish Act of Linkm in 1800. By it, Ireland ceased to have 
a separate Parliament and sent her representatives to the British Par- 
liament. A hundred members from Ireland were to sit in the Com- 
mons, and four Irish Bishops and twenty-eight Peers, elected for life, 
thirty -two in all, w ere to take their seats in the House of Lords. Ire- 
land retained her owm Law Courts and separate Executive, but under 
the control of the British Cabinet. There was to be absolute free 
trade between England and Ireland. The Act of Union passed 
smoothly throaigh the British Parliament but in the Irish Parliament 
it was piloted with great difficulty. The Protestants were bribed and 
the Catholics were wpn over by the promise of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, to follow shortly after. 

The Failure of the Union. The Irish Union unlike the Scotch 
Union did not prove satisfactory and thus failed to solve the Irish 
question. Pitt made an attempt to make good the promise that he 
had made to the Catholics by laying before the Cabinet a plan for 
Catholic emancipation but his plan could not succeed on account of 
the opposition of George III, who believed that any religious conces- 
sions 10 the Catholics would be a violation of his coronation oath. 
Thus the Act of Union, without the Catholic emancipation, failed to 
satisfy the Catholics who formed the bulk of the population and 
only helped to prolong the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. The 
Union was a signal failure, it failed to satisfy the Catholics, it could not 
bring about harmony between the Catholics and the Protestants and 
it did not promote prosperity of the country. 

It is in his Irish policy that we see clearly the greatness and 
'Weakness of Pitt: his greatness in his desire to treat Ireland in a just 
manner, and in his enlightened free-trade policy; his weakness in aban- 
doning his schemes in the face of opposition. 

jWter ffie Act of Union the grievances of the Irish were: (1) 
Religious disabilities and (2) economic troubles arising from the land 
^question. 
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The iituatioa in Ireland grew from bad to worse till the people 
made up their mind to sever their connection with England and they 
plunged into the struggle with all their might and main. 

Q. Form an estimate of Pitt the Younger, or examine criti- 
cally the work of Pitt the Younger in time of peace and in time 
of war. Would you put him in the front rank of British states- 
men? _ 

An Esthmte of Pitt the Youn!>er. “Pitt, if not perfect, must be 
reckoned amongst the greatest of English Prime Ministers.” He was 
stiff in manners and his dealings with his colleagues and political foe.s 
alike were one of haughty reserve. He is said to have been jealous 
(ff able men. The reactionary and repressive policy which he adopted 
after the outbreak of the French Revolution and his bad management 
of the French War were grave charges against him. The two questions, 
namely. Parliamentary Reform and England’s relations with Ireland 
which' demanded immediate solution and each of which nearly caused 
a re\olution later on, were treated by Pitt on Walpole's principles. 
“Let sleeping dogs lie” and this was not in keeping with his great- 
ness as a statesman. Thus in many ways as indicatai above, he was 
not a perfect minister. But a perfect minister hardly exists. Honest 
and incorruptible himself, he, like his father, did much to raise the 
standard of morality in public life. Pitt’s intellectual qualities stand 
out in clear contrast. He inherited from his father the gift of oratory, 
a patriotism that could bum white hot, serene confidence in his capa- 
city to lead, the proud spirit that neither feared nor flattered flesh.” 
In an age of great debaters. Pitt was always impressive in the House 
of Commons. He was first and foremost as premier of such out- 
standing personality that he overawed both King and Parliament. But 
for his advent to power, English political history might have taken 
a very different course. George III might have found another Lord 
North or government might have di.ssolved into hopeless- party fac- 
tions as at the beginning of the reign. Moreover. Pitt was an extremely 
able Chancellor of the Exchequer and put English national finance, 
which w'as in a deplorable’ condition as a result of American War of 
Independence, on a sound footing. A^n. he was responsible for mea- 
.sures settling the Government of India and of Canada, both of which 
have deservedly been praised. Above all. “it was his indomitable 
courage and self-confidence that enabled Great Britain to weather the 
storm that was caused by the French Revolution and by Napoleon.” 
All through his administration, he was faced with difficulties but he 
.surmount^ them with xmique bravery. His India Bill is a great land- 
mark in the history of the Eastern Empire. The greatest danger came 
with the French Revolution and he faced it boldly. He was able to 
maintain peace and order in the country, and yet defeat the designs 
of the French Revolution and Napoleon. Of course, he did not live 
to see the final fruits of his efforts, yet there is no doubt that he had 
paved the way for the ultimate success of his country. These are 
some of his achievements which entitle him to “be reckoned among 
the greatest of English Prime Ministers.” 

From first to last he gave all that was best in his nature and intel- 
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lecliuil itrength to the senice of his country. “Pitt was the saviour 
of England and champion of Europe against French aggression. As a 
war minister ho was, howescr, delinitely inferior to his great father. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that his courage and self-confidence led 
to the victors of England over France in the long run. 

A Brief Summary of Pitt's Work in Peace 

<ii He strengthened the svstem of Cabinet government and made 
it fulls efficient. The personal rule of George JII against which he 
had attempted so strenuously was ultimatcis- brought to .an end bs 
Pitt. 

“He rccon.stilutcd the ptwer of the Prime Minister in the State 
as the true governor of the land, not the mere instrument of the royal 
will. He finally fixed the British conception of the Cabinet as a res- 
p^msible and united bisdy, dependent on an independent House of 
Commons.” 

(iii He insisted on the supreme po.sition of the House of Com- 
m.ins and remained a member of lltal House throughout his career. 

( iii i He was eager to reform Parliament but could not do so on 
account of the opposition of the King and his political opponents, but 
it must be said to his credit that he succeeded in a large measure in 
putting an end to Parliamentary corruption. During his long tenure 
of ollice “the traditions of the old system of corruption were.” sasi 
Lecky "finally cut.” 

(is ) He created a new Tory Party that was to act on the princi- 
ple that great changes should be avoided unless they were demanded 
by the people themselves. 

(v) By his economic and financial reforms, h& reorganized Na- 
tional Finance and placed it on a sound basis. It was his work as a 
great financier that national credit was restored, and Britain was help- 
ed to recover with incredible rapidity from the strain of the War of 
American Independence and was also prepared to face the more ter- 
rible strain of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. “Pitr 
reconstructed the finances of the country, resorted its prestige at home 
nnd abroad, began to rebuild a new British Empire on the ruins of 
the old, modernized and secured Government of Canada and India." 

(vi) He dealt most tactfully and intelligently with some of the 
urgent problems of the time: 

(a) He passed Pitt’s India Bill in 1884 and thus solved the 
Indian problem; 

( b) He dealt with the problem of Canada by passina the 
Canada Act of 1791; 

(c) By an Act passed in 1782 he granted legislativ'e indepen- 
dence to Ireland: and 

(d) In pursuance of his Free Trade policy he made a commer- 
cial treaty with France. 
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(vii) He wanted to abolish ‘slave trade’ and though his efforts 
could ntn bear fruit in his life-time, the Bill was passed just after 
his death for the abolition of slave trade. 

A Brief Summaiy of Pitt’s work in War 

1. To check the influence and propagation of the Revolutionarj 
ideas of France in England. Pitt resorted to certain coercive Acts but 
such -Acts served as a timely check which saved England from a course 
of Woodshed, and perhaps’ ultimately from a retributive revolution. 

2. Pitt was essentially a peace-minister. He hated war and it 
was with great reluctance that he allowed his country to be drawn 
into the war against the French Revolution. He lacked his father's 
gift for directing distant campaigns, for choosing able commanders, 
and inspiring soldiers to courage and activity. Pitt the Elder was a. 
great organiser of victories but the Younger Pitt had little success in 
war. 

3. He formed a number of coalitions which served no useful pur- 
ptise. but he was able to put in order the Navy of England, which 
eventually came to the rescue of the country and led her to a success- 
ful issue. 

4. It must be said to his credit that he had “weathered the storm 
( 1 1 ^ 3 — 1 806) ” successfully. 

5. Jt is true that he made many mistakes as a war minister and 
he was mistaken in his very view about the French Revolutionary 
Wars as he told one of his friends that “the conflict would be over in 
one or two campaigns” but we must say that through his indomitable 
courage and self-confidence he was able to keep peace in the country 
and defeat the designs of the French Revolution and Napoleon. In 
spite of all his shortcomings he rendered services not less brilliant and 
useful than those of Nelson and Wellington. 



CHAPTER XXI [ 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

England and France at War 

“/7a' soyerdi;n authority is vested in my person, 
the legislative po^vers exist in myself done. 

My people are one only with me: national 
rijtfus only rest in my hands'* 

—Louis XIV 

Q. Discuss the causes and circumstances that brought about 
the French Revolution of 1789. Trace briefly the course of the* 
Revolution. ‘TM'. D.F. 1956, 1952) 

Causes of the French Revolution 


Political Causes 

Monarchical Despotism and Tyranny, The nionarchs of France* 
had destroved the ancient privilegeK of the people and centred 
all political power in their own hands which they did not care to 
exercise for the welfare of their subjects. They were quite unmindful 
oi the sad lot of their people and spent their lime in enjoyment and 
iiAiirN and for the gratification of their personal desires. 

I hey believed in the theory of the Divine Right of Kings and 
as such the>‘ flouted the constitution and the time-Jionoured tradi- 
tions of the countiy. Their rule was unbearably despotic and oppres- 
sive, so that persons were arbitrarily imprisoned and the life and pro- 
perty of every person in France was unsafe. 

Incompetence and Extravagance of French Monarchs. The 
French monarchs were not only irresponsible despots and made the 
worst use of the powers they had concentrated in their own hands, 
but they were equally incompetent and extravagant. Particularly the 
last two monarchs Louis XV (1715—74) and Louis XVI (1774 — ^92) 
were bad men. They were incompetent rulers and had left the gov- 
ernment of the country in the hands of their corrupt ministers and 
court favourites who looked only to their own interests. The mon- 
archs and their favourites were busy with the splendours of the court 
at Versailles, so that their expensive luxury and evil ways had drain- 
ed the resources of the country and alienated the people from the* 
monarchy. The French sovereigns were thorough despots and they 
exercised their authority as they liked. Louis XIV, boastfully said, 
"'The sovereign authority is vest^ in my person, the legislative powers 
exist* in myself alone. My people are one only with me; national? 
rights only rest in my hands.” 
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Social Causes 

Oppresiion by the Nobles. The higher Nobles enjojed privi- 
leges at the expense of the poor people. They monopolised the im- 
portant oliiccs in the Slate and paid no taxes or feudal obligations. 
They burdened the peasants with all unreasonable and vexatious im- 
positions and resorted to every foul and unfair means to bring money 
out of them. Labourers had to work for many days every year on 
the roads and estates of their landlords without receiving any pav. 
The poor peasants, labourers and common people had to bear the 
highly extravagant expenditure of the State and consequently their 
condition was 'most miserable. They did not realize that too much 
ty rann y often means revolution and the crumbling of thrones. — "The 
peasants were already taxed to the limit of endurance; to impose a 
drastic tax on the property of the nobles might have solved the difli- 
culty but no one contemplated taking such a step.” (Carter). 

Degeneration of the Higher Clergy. The upper clergy sadly neg- 
lected dieir religious duties and their luxurious and vicious ways of 
life lost them atl respect of the people. Like the high nobility they, 
•too, enjoyed privileges but did not work and paid no taxes. They 
maintained a high and magnificent style of living at the cost of the 
poor people whose lot was already so miserable. "The Church also 
had degenerated into a useless wealthy corporation. It owned one- 
£fth of the land of France and claimed one-tenth of the produce of 
the rest. But it no longer performed its duties.” The Church became 
discredited owing to the indifference of the higher clergy to their spiri- 
tual duties and the poverty of the lower clergy. 

JBconomic Causes 

Unjust Distribution of Taxes. The imjust and oppressive s\s- 
ttem of the distribution of taxes gave the poor a strong cause of re- 
sentment. The rich were more or less exempt from the payment of 
taxes tmd the poor were required to pay the major portion of the 
counrty’s taxes. The system of collecting taxes as followed by officers- 
in-charge was most oppressive since they collected it most ruthlessly. 
.Since Ae rich people evaded payment the State finances suffer^ 
seriously and its work could not be carried on. In fact no government 
can run its machinery without proper finances. Lack of fimnees due 
to unfair and oppressive system of taxation, luxurious and extravagant 
Me of the French Kings and their courtiers, expensive wars made the 
government bankrupt and the poor discontented with the government 
and the nobility and the higher clergy. 

To make the position worse the peasants were subjected to 
heavy dues by the nobles and the clergy who were masters of ihe 
greater part of land. 

Extreme poverty and shortage of food led to famines in several 
parts of the country. The spread of a serious famine in 1789 in most 
parts of France made the situation in the country still worse and 
added to the discontentment and restlessness of the famished people. 

InteUeotual Causes 

Revolutionary Teachings of French Political Thinkers. The 
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:.eachiniis the I rench polilical thinkers like VolUiire. -who openlv 
attacked the abuses of the Church, and Rousseau who preached the 
tiospel i)f ’LiherU. EqualiU and Fralcrnilv/ revolutionised the minds 
of the people and prepared them lor a great change in the Church 
and the Slate. 

RiUiNseau\s "(\)niract Social*" which has been called the Bible 
of the Re\oluli(m did a lot to prepare the minds of the people for 
the Revolution. Napoleon said. "Without him there could have been 
no revolution.'" 

Montesquieu, a pi>!iticai writer of ^reat fume, beaulifulh wrote on 
the benefits of a constitutional government as against despotism. He 
slrongK advised the people to take as much share as possible in the 
administrative affairs of their Ciuinlrv. 

These and other political thinkers and philosophers expissed the 
iaiilts of the State and the Church and exhorted the people to light for 
their rights and liberties. 

o/ i'hc eighteenth cenlurv was an age of free 

enquirv and K>!d cniici>m and so the people were no longer prepar- 
ed to lake things for grunted or as gospel truths. People were not 
satisfied with uncicni traditions and beliefs till ihev were convinved 
of their reasonableness and soundness. They were not prepared to 
tolerate invidums class distinctions and intolerable social injustice, 
riiev wanted a change in the existing social and political institutions 
for ihev had long outlived their ulilitv. 

rih* Influence o/ the American Revolution, i he example of the 
successful rcheilion of the Americans against ivranm and despotism 
of the English roused an enthusiasm for freedom in the minds ot the 
French. C’nder the circu instances thev made up their mind to be 
free like the Americans and they were sure that a similar political 
upheaval could bring them free institutions and provide a remedy for 
their scx'ial economic and political ills. "The American experiment 
made the path of the revolution seem easy and profitable.’' 

Besides this, the American War of Independence (1775 — 17831 
seriously impaired the finances of France and forced the government 
to follow a policy of heavy taxation which was so badly graded that 
the nobles were praciically exempt and the lower classes had to bear 
the whole burden of taxation. Mr. A. Young, an English writer, right- 
Jv said, "The American Revolution has laid the foundation of "an- 
other in France, if the government does not take care of itself,"’ 

Ihe Course of the Revolution, After the Peace of Versailles 
(1783). France was on the verge of bankruptcy, and in 1789 Louis 
XVI, afraid of insisting on the taxation of the nobles and the clergv, 
<alled together the Stutes-Generai a representative assembly of all sec- 
tions of his subjects, which had not met for a long time. The re- 
presentatives of the {’bird Estate, i.e.. the Commons, compelled the 
representatives of the nobles and the clergy to sit with them in one 
Chamber, and thus forrii a National Assenibly. When the king made 
attempt to interfere, the mob of Paris .stormed the Bastille, the 
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State pribon in the capital, and throughout France the peasants rose 
and destroyed the houses of the nobility and gentry, while the Na- 
tional .\ssembh' abolished all the special privileges of the upper 
classes. Many of the nobility ran away from France; in 1791. the. 
king himself and his family attempted to leave the country, but were 
discovered and brought back prisoners to Paris. In 1792, the revo- 
lutionaries. incensed at the intervention of Austria and Prussia, abo- 
lished the institution of monarchy and declared France a Republic. 
In January 1793, Louis XVI was executed and in the following Octo- 
ber his wife (.Marie Antoinette, daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria 
and noted as one of the most beautiful women of her time) suffered 
death; in the Reign of Terror that followed, thousands of nobles, priests 
and ro\alists without any distinction were put to death. Lawlessness, 
chaos and ‘might is right’ had the upper hand for some time and 
gradually all power came to be wielded by a strong man — ^Napoleon 
Bonaparte who proclaimed himself Emperor of France in 1804. 

Q. What were the inunediate and ultimate effects of the 
French Revolution on (a) the world and Europe, (h) Prance 
nr ( movement of Political Reforms or the course of party poli- 
tics in England. Or, 

Discuss the general importance and effects of the French 
Revolution. Or, 

What contemporary and subsequent effects did the French 
Revolution have upon Great Britain? 

(P.U. 1950, 54, 53, 52, 47, 43) 

(A) The influence of the French Revolution on the World 
and Europe. The influence of the French Revolution was on the 
whole beneficial to the history of the world and Europe:— 

(1) It introduced into politics a new force, i.e.. the force of 
the people, and marked the rise of a democratic tendencN’. The idea 
of equality before law' for all classes in the community 'became pro- 
minent. The Revolution strengthened the great political idea that 
government inust be carried on by the people and in the interest of 
the people. It helped the growth of the principle of the ‘sovereignty 
of people which was to become powerful in course of time. 

(2) It set in motion salutary waves of reforms; and ‘liberty, 
equality and fraternity’ became thereafter the watchwords of future 
democracy. 


creat^ a demand for constitutional government and fur- 
tnered the nse of constitutionalism, 

(4) It introduced a new epoch in human history and spread a 
t^roughom Europe. The idea of real political freedom 
Europe. All the great revolutionary movements- 


sinH ai theory of Divme Right of Kings’ began to be discardeii 

and, as above, the great prmciples of ‘liberty, equality and f^ 

temity of men began to influence political actions everywhere 
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( h } The period of depression and suffering followed the close of 
the long struggle. 

i7) Finalh. u new^ political system was established and it was 
characterised b> the meetings of “Congrcsse.s of the Powers'” for the 
purpose of avoiding war. For sometime Mettemich. the Austrian 
.statesman, opposed '’national claims and his tyranny succeeded Napo- 
leon's and differed from it only in its outward legality and in its 
a\oiuance of war. In the long* run the basic principles established by 
the Revolution survived, and wc see them triumphant in the world of 
to-day . 

\.B. — Constitutionalism aims at setting up democracy on a broad 
and national basis and tends to secure the widest political 
rights for the indhidual; it has its limitations according to 
the peoples and places where it works. It is a modern 
movement which aims at the establishment of government 
on the basis of a written or unwritten constitution, con- 
taining provisions for every’ aspect of government. 

( B) Influence of the Irencli Revolution on France. The French 
Re\olution ultiinately proved beneficial for France. The Revolution 
gave a death blow to the Grand Monarchy, the Nobility and Feudal- 
ism in France. It is true that the Revolution was followed by an era 
of dreadful struggles over land and sea as well as the military despot- 
ism ('f Napoleon Bonaparte which lasted for about twenty years, yet 
the ultimate gains of the Revolution for France were in no way mean. 
Uniform laws were enforced throughout France and legal and class 
priv ileges were done away with. Religious disabilities were no longer 
allowed to exist and large estates whch were once the property of 
the Crown and Nobility were parcelled out and sold at nominal prices 
to men of the middle and lower classes. Thus many social ills and 
evils which had sapped the vitality of France were removed once for 
all and ultimately left France purg^ of all its evils. 

iC) Influence of the French Revolution on Internal Politics of 
England. The outbreak of the French Revolution was at first well re- 
ceived in England but its excesses led the political leaders of F.nglanH to 
change their opinion. The fear that the English people might imitate 
the example of the French was considerably responsible for Pitt, the 
then head of the administration, to stop his policy of Parliamentary 
and political reform. He gave up his liberal views and adopted re- 
pressive measures to prevent the spread of revolutionary ideas in 
England. Thus the immediate effect of the French Revolution was 
to arrest the progress of political reform in England for about a gene- 
ration. England appeared to be the land of “ancient regime.” Of 
course there was an agitation for reform and some societies also 
cropped up to bring about reform in the country but they could not 
achieve much. 

Ultimate Effect. The rnain ultimate effect of the French Revolu- 
tion on En^nd was to bring to naught the promising movement of 
Parliamentary Reform and to diminish the traditional liljerty of 
thought and speech which was the most precious inheritance of the 
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British Commonwealth. But side bj side it also brought to an end 
ancient epoch of "Old Regime’’ and opened a new one. Certain 
principles gained ground— the principle of the “sovereignty of the peo- 
ple" and the principle of ‘nationality’. These principles had immense 
influence in moulding the future politics of England and the world. 

Q. Describe the causes and progress of the War between 
England and Revolutionary Prance up to the Peace of Amiens 
(1802). 

ENGLAND AND PRANCE AT WAR (1793—1815) 

How the English people looked upon the French Revolu- 
tion. The French Revolution, it is no exaggeration to say. affected 
profoundly the politics, both internal and external, of almost ever\ 
.State in Europe. Its ideas of ““Liberty. Equality, and fraternity" • 
were popular with all European peoples, while they were looked upon 
with suspicion by all European monarchs. In Great Britain, at lirst. 
the Revolution was regarded with sympathy. The English people saw 
in it the dawn of people’s liberty and poets like Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge saw in it the dawn of a new era of happiness and freedom and 
even wrote poems in its praise. The radical clergymen and politi- 
cians supported it with great enthusia.sm and even formed revolu- 
tionary societies. The Whigs thought it bore resemblance to their 
own Glorious Revolution of 1688; and Fox. the chief Whig leader, in 
particular, gave the Revolution his enthusiastic approval, exclaiming 
at the capture of the Ba.stille — ““How much the greatest event that 
has happened in the world, and how much the best!” 

But, as the Revolution became violent, these opinions began to 
change. Burke, the greatest of all Whigs, who from the very begin- 
ning had regarded it with a suspicious eye, published in November 
1790, his '"Reflections on the French Revolution," in which he ex- 
pressed his detestation of it and prophesied that its ultimate result, 
would be anarchy. His book made a profound impression not only 
in Great Britain but in all European courts. This change of opinion 
compelled England and other European Powers to take up arms 
against the Revolutionaries who now tried to spread their ideas 
everywhere. 

Causes of tlngland's interference in the French Revolution. (1) 
England was a monarchical country and as such sympathised with 
French monarchy, but when France declared herself 'a 'republic' she 
declared war against her. 

(2) France annexed Holland and Belgium which was not liked 
by the English statesmen because Holland was “a pistol aimed at 
the heart of England.” She could be invaded from there at any 
moment and this induced England to declare war against France in 
s«lf-defence. 

(3) England calculated that taking advantage of the confusion in, 
France, she might annex her remaining colonies. This fact largely ^ 
account for her continuing the war and even all her allies had con- 
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eluded treaties with France. The coalitions of European Powers had 
failed and most of the time England had to fight single-handed, 

French VicUmes im Land. In 17*^3 England, Spain and Holland 
formed the first Coalitum to check the progress of France. During 
the war, how^ever, the French were \ictorious on land and succeeded 
in breaking up the coalition. The result was that Holland and Spain 
joined fTance, and Prussia made peace with France, but England 
continued to iight single-handed. The French also succeeded in cap- 
turing Holland. 

F.n^lish Victories on Sea. hngland was more successful on the 
seas. ITie English Admiral. Lord Howe, succeeded in defeating the 
French off Bust in 1793. This was followed by the defeat of the 
Spwtnish fleet off Vincent in 1797. This victory gave a death blow to 
the projects of France which wanted to invade England with the help 
of the Spanish fleet. The Dutch fleet w'as also defeated off Camper- 
down. These victories saved England from a threatened invasion by 
f-rance, Spain and Holland. 

Baltic (>/ the Nile <1798). Just at this lime. Napoleon Bonaparte 
the "Corsican adventurer", came to the forefront. In him England 
found a great eneniv. Napoleon was a great genius and it was he 
whv'i terrified England most. He had been succe.ssful in turning the 
.Austrians out of Itah and making it a French dependenev. In 1798. 
he became the Chief Commander of the French forces. He succeeded 
in capturing Malta and conquered Egypt and even dreamt of captur- 
ing the Eastern Empire of England. But he found a great opponent 
in the English admiral Nelson. ano.lher great admiral of the 18th cen- 
tiir\. He completely defeated the French in Aboukir Bav near the 
mouth of the Nile in 1798. The famous Buttle of the Nile decided 
the fate of France for ever. It not onl\ c.^tablished the supremacy of 
Hngland over the MeditcrrcUican but also shattered Napoleon's hopes 
t^f capturing her Eastern Empire. 

Battles of Marengo and Hohenlinden (18()i)). This victorv' saw 
the formation of a second coalition, consisting of Austria, Russia and 
England. Napoleon now continued his warfare on the Continent and 
succeeded in defeating Austria in the Battles of Marengo and Hohen- 
lindcn. Austria was thus compelled to make peace with France and 
gave up all claims over Italv. Thus Napoleon succeeded in estab- 
lishing his supremacy over Italy. The coalition was again broken 
like the previous one and England was once more left alone to face 
the great adversary. 

The Armed Neutrality. England at this lime began searching 
the ships of neutral Powers and claimed her right of capturing ves- 
sels containing contrabands of war bound for a port declared block- 
aded. This roused the feeling of neutral Powers like Russia, Den- 
mark and Swrfen, who now (1800) formed the Armed Neutrality To 
resist England s claim to search neutral vessels for French goods. 

Battle of Copenhagen (1801). The year 1801 was thus a very- 
critical year for England. Her allies had deserted her and the Armed 
Neutrality threatened her with war. But soon En^and came out 
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victorious. Abercromby succeeded in winning brilliant victory over 
France at Alexandria which ultimately led to the capitulation of the 
French forces five months later. Two days after this battle the Tsar 
Paul was assassinated and with his death the Armed Neutrality was 
broken. The new Tsar. Alexander I. was favourable to tlie British 
and made a treaty with them. Meantime, the British fleet succeeded 
in vanquishing other allies of the Armed Neurality. The British cap- 
tured the Danish and the Swedish islands in the West Indies and 
Nelson completely annihilated the Danish fleet at Copenhagen in 
1801. The Danish Government was forced to renounce the Armed 
Neutrality and opened the Baltic to the British fleet. 

Peace of Amiens (1802). Pitt, who carried on warfare against 
France, fell from power in 1801 and was succeeded by a more peace- 
ful minister, Addington, who brought the war to a close by the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802. But this was not a lasting peace and the next 
year saw the breaking out of war again. But the Peace of Amiens 
is important because it gave a breathing space to England and thus 
helped her to make preparations for the Napoleonic Wars. As a 
result of this Peace, England gave back most of the territories she 
had conquered from France and her allies but she got Trinidad from 
Spain and Ceylon from the Dutch. Malta was to be returned to its 
former owners, the Knights of St. John. England recognized the 
French Republic. 

The Peace, though disadvantageous to Great Britain, was popu- 
lar. “It was a peace,” said Sheriden, “of which every one was glad, 
but nobody proud.” 

Q. Describe the Napoleonic Wars or the war between Eng- 
land and France from 1803 — 1815. 

THE WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE FROM THE 
PEACE OF AMIENS (1803—1816) 

Causes. 1. Napoleon wanted to make himself the monarch of 
whole Europe. He was bent upon building up a world-empire. Am- 
bitious colonial projects of Napoleon alarmed Britain. 

2. Napoleon seized several states in Italy and sent troops to 
occupy Switzerland. In spite of the peace he continued his aggres- 
sive policy. 

3. England was asked to give up Malta but she refused to do 
so as a protest against the inordinate ambition of Napoleon who 
threatened to crusn the liberty of entire Europe. 

In 1805, England. Russia, Austria and Sweden joined against 
France forming the Third Coalition. 

Events. 1. In 1805 the English, general. Nelson, defeated the 
French and Spanish fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

2. In 1805, Napoleon defeated the Austrians and Russians at 
Austerlitz. This victory broke up the Third Coalition and Austria 
Was forced to accept the humiliating Peace of Pressburg, which left 
Napoleon supreme both in Italy and Germany. In less ^n a month 
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.it'tor the Peace of Pressburg. Pill died exclaiming with his dviiig 
breath. '*Oh, niy counlrs. how 1 love m> counlrv!"' Prussia now dec- 
lared war against 1 ranee hut Napoleon crushed the Prussian armies at 
Jena and Aurcstadt in i8tj6. The Russians were defeated at the 
Baltic v'f hriedianJ and made peace by the Ircaly of Tilsit in 1807. 
All L urope \va> his merc> and only HnglanJ remained iinconqaer- 
ed. 

Napolevm issued the Berlin and Milan Decrees or what is kru)\vn 
as his ('ontinentai System which declared the Fmglish ports under 
blockade and forbade France and her ailics to trade with England. 
The English issued ‘Orders in C'oLinciP forbidding trade with France 
and her allic-. Portugal refused to accept the Continental System 
and to close her ports to British trade. The C'ominental System was 
a serious mistake on Napoleon's pari. It prosed t’alal to his cause 
and made his rule hateful to the Furopcan niitiims. 

The Peninsular War (1808) 

CiUht's. ]. Poriuga! refused to accept the Continental System 
and closed her ports to British commerce. So Napc^lcon sent an 
army which occupied Portugal. 

2. Taking advantage of a quarrel between King Charles IV of 
Spain and his son, Napoleon compelled both of them to give up their 
claim kingship in favour of his own brother Joseph. The Spani- 
ards revolted against the French and started a national resistance 
against Napoleon. 

The Engli.sh took up the cause of the Spaniards and the Portu- 
guese and thus the war began in 1808. 

Kvents. An English army was sent to Portugal under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley who defeated the French at Vimiero in 1808. 
Shortly after, the French agreed to e\acuate Portugal by the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, Napoleon then himself took the command and cap- 
tured Madrid. Sir John Moore, who had arrived to help the Spani- 
ards, retreated before Napoleon and fought a battle with the French 
at Corunna in which he fell after repulsing the French. About this 
lime Napoleon's attention was drawn to Austria, which had aaain 
taken up arms against him. Taking advantage of this, Welksley 
defeated the French at Talavera in 1809 but was forced to retire to 
Portugal. Wellesley (now created Viscount Wellington) next cons- 
tructed double chain of entrenchments called the" Line of Torres 
Vedras to check the advance of the French armv. He retired behind 
these lines after defeating the French at Busaco in 1810. Havinc 
secured his hold on Portugal, Wellington was again able to take the 
offensive. He defeated the French at Fencntesdl Onoro and his 
subordinate, Bresford, gained a remarkable victory at the desperate 
battle of Albuera.^ Wellington then stormed the fortress of Cindad 
Rodrigo and Badajos and obtained a decisive victory over the French 
at &Iamanca in 1812. He then entered Madrid in triumph. But 
having receiving a check at Burgos he had again to retreat to Portugal. 
Taking advantage of Napoleon's disastrous campaign to Moscow^ 
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Wellington nguin took the offensive and defeated the French at Vit« 
toria in 1813T Sh(^rtly after, the French were driven across the Pyre- 
nees and Spain was cleared of the French. 

Napoletm's Russian Campaign (1812). Russia was not observ- 
ing the Continental S\steni. Others had begun to follow her exam- 
ple. In order to punish Alexander of Russia, Napoleon collected a 
vast arm\ in 1812 and invaded Russia. .He defeat^ the Russians at 
Hurdino.’ He then entered Moscow but it was given up and burnt 
by patriotic Russians. Napoleon had to retreat and suffer great losses 
on account of winter and famine. This disastrous campaign to Mos- 
cow is one of the causes of Napoleon's downfall. 

The War oj Liheration, 1813. Napoleon had suffered heavy 
lo.sses in the Russian campaign. So Prussia took up arms against hm 
and was joined by Austria and Russia. Napoleon defeated them at 
Lutzen and Dresden. But he was completely defeated at the Battle 
of Leipzig, also called the "Battle of Nations', in 1813. France was 
now invaded by the Allies on all sides and Paris was taken. Napo- 
leon had abdicate and retire to Elba, 'fhe second Treatv of Paris 
was signed in 1814. By it Louis XVJIL brother of Louis XVL was 
placed on the French 'throne and the boundaries of France were push- 
ed back to those which she had in 1791: the affairs of Europe were to 
be settled bv a general Congress to be held at Vienna. 

In 1815. Napoleon escaped from Elba and set himself as Em- 
peror of France. Louis XVI II fled the country. Napoleon then- 
defeated the Prussians at Ligny but was himself completely defeated 
by the combined British and Prussian armies at Waterloo in 1815. 
He abdicated and was .sent as prisoner to St. Helena, where he died 
six years later. The period of Napoleon's escape from Elba to the 
Battle of Waterloo is known as the "Hundred Days'. 

The Treaties o} Paris. The First Treaty <>/ Paris, signed in 1763.. 
ended the Seven Years' War. The Second Treaty between Britain. 
Prussia, Austria. Russia and France was signed in 1814, after the 
first abdication of Napoleon. Its chief terms were. 

(i) The limits of France should be as they were in 1791, with 
some slight additions. 

(ii) Holland, with Belgium annexed, should be resorted to the 
House of Orange. 

(iii) Switzerland should be free. 

(iv) Malta, the isle of France, Tobago, and St, Lucia should be 
ceded to Britain: but all cUher British conquests from France should 
be restored. 

(\') A Congress of all European Powers should meet in Vienna 
for the settlement of all other questions. 

By the third Treaty of Paris, between France and the Allies, signed 
in 1815, after Napoleon's second abdication: — 

(i) The limits of France were reduced. 
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liil A indcmnitv of 7u'M)(X)/K'K) francs was exacted from 
Trance. During this time Allied armies were to occupy her border 
fortresses. 

iiiii The rC'^loration of the art treasures taken by Napoteon was 
demanded. 

riu’ Co/rero.v ai I'icnnu. Fhe C ongress of Vienna which wa^ 
the most rcpresenialive assembly, sal for about a year and handled 
the \cr\ diHicuU pn^blems which came before il. Ever\ Europeai? 
vSlate. except 'Furkc}. had its rcprcscnlatbcs, but the four great Powers 
— Britain. Russia. .Austria and Prussia — pla\ed the chief part. 

I he Reci*nstnu:titm the Map .>/ Europe. The diplomats, who 
were the members of the (\)ngress of Vienna, planned to restore Eu- 
rope to its pi'sition before the war, The following important changes 
were introduced, which praciical1\ reconstructed the map of Europe: — 

Ml France was allowed to keep her fnmtiers 17dl; the war in- 
dernniU imposed c^n her wa> not unrcastmahle and she was able 
to pas it within three cars. 

liil Kio^ia Wus allowed to have a large part of Poland. 

Mill Austria giue up the Netherlands, hut received Milan and 
\ enice, i.e., Itab was handed mer to il. 

t is I Prussia got most of the districts on the left bank of the 
Rhine and became a purelv German power. This made her a strong 
opponent of France on the Rhine. 

iv) Norwav was taken awa> from Denmark and joined to Swe- 

ticn, 


\\i) Belgium was joined to Holland. 

(vii) England got a number of French and Dutch colonies and 
aKo a number of trading ports as her share of the spoils of victory. 
The possession of these trading ports scattered all over the world, 
made England the centre of an extra-European Empire of unprece- 
dented magnitude and variety. She was undoubtedlv the areat power 
in the w\^rld and her prestige w^a.s at its height. 


Criticism and after-effects of the Settlement. While settling the 
rn’iundaries the European monarchs and diplomats cared only for 
ilwir own interests and compleleK ignored the feelings of the people. 
Inc principles of Nationality and "Libera I isiiT had some influence 
m shaping the Settlement, but the\ were not adopted as the guidina 
])rinc3ples. ^^nly France was allowed to keep her original frontiers, 
otherwise both 'nationalitx" and 'popular libertv’ were disregarded in 
the revt ol the Continent. An attempt to unite Sweden and Norwav 

nrin>ini!r felgium wus evidently against national 

principles. The division of Poland. Germany and Italy by the rulers 
o Russim Prussia and Austria was a total disregard of national senti- 
ments. T^he new idea of freedom and nationality, aroused by the 

no room in the Settlement and hence it did> 
not make for lasting peace. 
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Surely the Settlement of Vienna gave Europe forty years of peace 
hut ultimately it gave rise to bitter discontent and eventually the whole 
settlement was upset. The defects of the Settlement of Vienna ren- 
dered v«r certain in the end — a war to as.sert the national and popular 
aspirations which had been criminally disregarded in 1815. The 
Vienna settlement was therefore not satisfactory and could not ensure 
permanent peace. 

What was done by the Congress of Vienna was upset in the ne\t 
jentury. rather earlier. To quote Ramsay Muir, “the result was that 
the next century, the 19th, was to be a period of greater and more 
rapid changes than any previous century.” 

Q. What was Napoleon’s Continental System? What were 
its fatal effects? What were the causes and factors leading to 
the failure of the Continental System? 

What was Continental System of Napoleon'} Having failed in 
his designs to destroy the English navy. Napoleon resolved to close 
the ports of Europe against England and thus bring her to khees by 
commercial warfare and starving her to death. England lived on he 
commerce and Napoleon by shiitting out British merchandise meant to 
strave Britain to surrender. In November. 1806. he issued the Ber- 
lin Decrees and in 1807, the Milan Decrees, which together formed 
what is known in history as Napoleon’s Continental System. By these 
Decrees all ports of Europe were shut against British trade; in other 
words all English ports were to be in a state of blockade, and ail 
nations' were forbidden to trade with Great Britain. England retaliat- 
ed by issuing ‘Orders-in-CounciT (1807) declaring the ports of France 
and her allies in a state of blockade. Austria, Prussia, Russia, and all 
the states under Napoleon's control had no choice but to submit to 
'the System. 

Fatal effects of the Continental System 

(i) At the outset England had to suffer hea\’ily from the trade re.*;- 
trictions imposed on her to starve her to submission as she depended 
on foreign lands for much of her food and most of her trade. Due 
•to shortage of food supplies, the prices of corn went terribly up, and 
her products having lost their markets on the continent, a large num- 
ber of workers in factories and workshops was thrown out of em- 
ployment. There were riots and disturbances' all over the country 
..and the starving mobs did great harm to mills and machinery. 

(ii) The effects of the Continental System proved more injurious 
.and fatal to Napoleon himself. The British fleet having control of 
the sea, no colonial goods could be obtained except through British 
vessels. There was a serious dislocation of trade and gigantic .system 
of smuggling developed which only served to raise the prices of arti- 
cles of common use in all countries. Prices of sugar, coffee, calico 
and other necessaries of daily life went up very high on the conti- 
nent and this resulted in bringing about great distress to consumers 
:and merchants. The industry and commerce of the neutral countries 
■were completely dislocated. The trade of Holland and the industries 
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of Swilzerland, for example, were ruined. The Baltic States groaned 
under the ruinous pressure of the Continental System. A strong 
feelinu acainst Napoleon manifested itself for the first time amongst 
the conquered nations. The Continental System was a great political 
blunder Napoleon for it made his rule hateful to European nations 
which ultimately brought about his ruin. 

lailure t if the Continental System. The factors and elements 
which linallv contributed to the failure of the Continental System may 
briefly be mentioned as follows: — 

lit It was bevond Napoleon's piiwer to keep an elficent watch 
..m all ports of the Continent. Consequently, smuggling was carried 
on freely and this hampered the cffecthe working of the Continental 
S\.stepi. 

( ii ) The British nav \ was too strong to be easily coped with by 
Napoleon. He had done his best to prevent the transport of corn 
from the continent to England but he could not achieve much. 

(iii) Napolc:,'n's attempt to make the Continental System suc- 
cessful led him into a number of enterprises which wasted his strength 
and led indirectly to his downfall. His attempt to force Portugal to 
act on the Berlin' Decrees was evidently one of the causes of the Penin- 
sular War (1808 — 14) and his ultimate ruin. 

(i\l Russia had to suffer immense losses by the Continental Sys- 
tem and her inability to follow the system was one main reason for 
Napoleon's expedition to Moscow in 1812. 

(VI A feeling of irritation against Napoleon permeated Europe, 
for the people were deprived of those necessaries of life which Eng- 
land used to supply. Ihere was widespread discontent in Europe 
against Napoleon's* tyranny. He appeared in the role of a merciless 
dictator and was confronted with national patriotism in the countries 
•conquered by him. Thus the Continental System of Napoleon prov- 
ed more ruinous to himself than to any other nation. 

Speaking of the Continental System. Ramsay Muir writes. “Napo- 
leon's Continental System inflicted terrible distress upon Britain; but 
it failed in its purpose, and in the end played a very great part in 
arousing the revolt of the nations of Europe which brought down the 
proud fabric of the Napoleonic Empire in ruins. It was a univer- 
sally false policy, just because it was fundamentally unjust. 

Q. Discuss how Great Britain organized Coalitions against 
France dnring the Revolutionary era. 'What were the consequ- 
ences of this step? Briefly mention the factors and circumstan- 
ces that contributed to their failure. Or, 

Describe the various coalitions formed by Great Britain to 
fight against Revolutionary Prance. 'Why did they fail? 

(P.U. 1958. :c>) 

COALITIONS ORGANIZED BY GREAT BRITAIN AGAINST 

FRANCE 

Pitt, essentially a peace minister, wanted to keep England out of 
Che war .^inst the French Revolution for it was only in peace that 
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he ctMiId carry out his useful reforms. But when Louis XVI was 
executed and France had annexed Holland and Belgium, public opi- 
nion in England turned strongl\ against France. English people re- 
garded Holland "a pistol aimed at the heart of England'', i.e., Eng- 
ilmd could be invaded from Holland at an\ time. This induced Eng- 
land to declare war against France in self-defence. Pitt, who had the 
interests of England dearest to his heart, did not like to fight single- 
handed against" France but he wanted to build a strong front of the 
European" Powers with a view to crush the enemy that had disturbed 
the peace of the whole of Europe. Pitt's idea was to use the enor- 
mous wealth of England to subsidise her allies who faced the struggle 
on the Continent, while the English nav\ was to maintain the supre- 
macy of the seas. 

First Coalition 17^3 — 1797. In 1793, Young Pitt, Prime Minis- 
ter of England, formed the First Coalition with Holland, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Austria, Sardinia and Prussia against France. I'he Allies were 
successful in the beginning and chased the French out of Belgium but 
the tide soon turned and the French were victorious on all fronts. 
The French leaders made a touching appeal to the patriotic sense of 
their soldiers and the result was that they fought most desperately for 
their land. The appeal of the French patriot leaders had the desired 
effect. The Coalition broke up: Holland and Spain joined France and 
Prussia made peace with her. Austria and Portugal alone stood b\ 
England but they too were spent up and ultimately made peace with 
France. England was left single-handed tc^ face the formidable foe. 
England, with the help of her strong navy, won several victories on 
the sea which saved her from a threatened invasion by France. 
Spain and the Dutch. 

Second Coalition 1798 — 1802. In 1798 the English admiral Nel- 
son completely defeated the French fleet in the Battle of the Nile and 
Napoleon found himself locked up in Egypt. The famous Battle of 
the Nile decided the fate of France for ever. It not only established 
the supremacy of England over the Mediterranean but also shattered 
Napoleon's hopes of capturing England's Eastern Empire. Napo- 
leon's dream of conquering the East remained a dream never to be 
realized. 

The victory of the Nile led to the formation of a second Coali- 
tion consisting of Austria, Russia and England. Napoleon now con- 
tinued his warfares on the continent and inflicted defeat on Austria 
in the battles of Marengo and Hohenlenden. Russtia also suffered 
some defeats. Austria and Russia had no alternative but to make 
peace with France and the Coalition fell to pieces. England was once 
more left alone to face the great adversarv'. 

Meanwhile Pitt resigned and he was succeeded by Adington whev 
was also anxious to make peace. For the time being both England 
and France wanted peace. The Peace of Amiens was concluded 
(1802) but in fact it was a truce as the war broke out again in 180? 
on account of the ambitious schemes of Napoleon and his aggressive 
policy. 
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Third Coalition (1S(»5». The Peace o£ Amiens concluded in 
18<C did not prove permanent. Napoleon was restless to b^oitie ibe 
master of Europe and had an ambitious programme to follow. He 
made elabrirale plans and preparations for the direct invasion of Eng- 
land. This caused much aiarm and Pitt who was m oliice again 
formed Third Coalition with .Austria and Russia Prince. 

Nan^^lcon. however, del’ealed the Austrians at Llni (1805) and the 
Russians and Austrians at Ausierlilz ( 1805). The Third Coalition met 
a fate like that of the First and Seci>nd and England was again left 
alone to tight the eneniv. 


[•oiirth CoiiliUim 18116—1807. Pitt died in 1806 at the age of 
fortv-six. Lord Grenvili became Premier, with Fox as Foreign Secre- 
tarv'. Fcix died within six months and was succeeded by Earl Gr^\. 
The new Foreign SecrcUirv succeeded in forming a Fourth Coalition 
against France. It was j<,>incti bv Russia. Prussia and Saxony. Napo- 
leon inflicted a crushing defeat on Prussia in the battle of Jena and 
Auersladt in 18n6, Nap*>lo(vn detealed Russia m the battle Fried- 
land and forced the ('zar conclude the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) bv 
which the C’zur promised to carrv out the Continental System of 
Napoleon. PracLicalh the vvhole i>f Europe lav at Napoleon s teei. 
The Fourth Coalition auu^malicallv broke down. Only England re- 
mained unconquered and Napoleon was on the zenith of power. 


Gmsequences and Criticism, Failure oj the Coalitions. I'he 
Coalitions proved short-lined and did not serve very useful purpose. 
In everv Ccnilitivm England pluved the role of the paymistress. 1. The 
Coaliiio’ns had no common interests that could hold them together and 
make them capable of olVering’ strong resistance. The members of the 
Coalitions had sellish inieresis anvl thev hardly missed an opporlunitv 
lo join the opposite side when thev were sure of greater and more 
permanent gains. 2. The iHher facteV that was equally responsible for 
the failure of the Coalitions was the success of the French generals 
against the individual members of the Coalitions. 3£ England was 
victorious on the sea. France was no less victorious on the land. Her 
great victories over the members of the Coalitions filled them with 
awe of the French superiority and often led to their surrender. Each 
time the Coalition broke down and England was left alone to fight the 
formidable forces of France. A wiser policy would have been to 
spend money for the better training and equipment of British soldiers 
and supplying their other needs than subsidizing the Coalitions. Eng- 
land had lo pay almost all expenses incurred for the formation and 
maintenance of the Coalitions. England ought to have created per- 
manent interests for members of the Coalitions if she wanted them lo 
serve as useful allies. The Coalitions were failures in the sense that 
they did not help England in achieving as much as she expected, but 
we must admit that the Ci>alitions did one good thing at least that 
is, they kept Napoleon engaged all the time and were partially respon- 
sible for the exhaustion of Napqleon and France. 

Q. How would you criticize Pitt the Youu|fer's war policy in 
the struggle with Napoleon? Or, 
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What is your estimate of Pitt the Younger as War Minister 
as judged from the conduct of war with Napoleon? 

Pitt the Younger's shorcomings and blunders or a criticism oj 
his war policy in the struggle with Napoleon. Pitt, the Younger 
was essentially a peace minister and it was most reluctantly that he 
allowed Britain to be drawn into the struggle with Napoleon. He 
hated war and lacked capacity to manage it. He presented a great 
contrast to his father in this respect. His father Chatham was a very 
capable war minister and perhaps the greatest that England has. 
known. Some of the shortcomings and mistakes that Pitt the Young- 
er committed in respect of the conduct of war may briefly be noted 
as follows: — 

1. Pitt’s Miscalculations. He made all sorts of miscalculations 
and utterly failed to see the magnitude of the forces he had to fight 
against. He thought that a couple of campaigns would see England 
through the war whereas the war actually lasted for 22 years. He. 
made arrangements for a short war, failing to anticipate the period 
for war with France. Pitt had neither insight nor foresight regard- 
ing the French Revolution. 

2. Reduction of the Armament of England. Since Pitt had 
failed to estimate the gravity of the situation rightly, he committed 
several serious mistakes in the course of the war. Instead of streng- 
thening the armament of his country he followed the policy of reduc- 
ing it. 

3. Unpreparedness of the Army and the Navy. Pitt started with 
a mistaken hypothesis— that the conflict with France would be over 
in one or two campaigns, and it led him to be indifferent to the pro- 
per preparation of the army and the navy. The men were ill-paid 
ill-fed, recruited forcibly and often treated with severiy. Many of the 
ships badly needed repairs, only 90 being ready for service when the war 
^gan.^ “He failed to co-ordinate the activities of the Army and the 


4. Selection of Unsuitable Persons. He lacked the judgment for 
selecting suitable persons for responsible posts. He chose the wrong 
wmmandere, Me the King’s son Duke of York and his elder brother 
He retained them in employment until “the English army was the 
laugtog stock of Europe”. His appointments to the high naval com- 
mands tell the same disappointing tale. He appointed second-rate 
men like ^dpost and Colpoys, though able admirals like Hord. 
Howe and Duncan were avaUable. 

Pitt made a great mistake in leaving the management of war ad- 
ministration to his fnend Dundas who did not possess the necessary 
toinmg and experience. “His plans were often ill-laid and the men 
who executed them were often ill-chosen.” 

5. Formation of Short-lived Coalitions. He formed a number of 

coahtio^ of European Powers against France and spent 
a lot of money in subsidies but he failed to hold them togelher ^e 
■members of the coalitions had each of them its own object to serve 
and the lack of common interest failed to bind them together. Aus- 
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iria v^i>hed to cet Piedmont and parts of Bavaria and Poland; Prussia, 
wanted Hanv-'Aer and Russia was anxious to get Poland. The coali- 
tio.n' proved short-lived and each time left England to grapple with 
the enemy alone. 

I'.. Lack <‘i Cupachy tr Direct Distant Campaigns. Pitt did not 
p.’^^ess the capaeilv to’ tlirect distant campaigns and the power to- 
in'-pire peo'ple with confidence. The “higher direction, of the wai 

hopelessly inconsistent. 

7. He Did Not Know Where to Strike. He failed to kwp enemy 
fleets blockaded in their harbours and then instead of making a con- 
centrated attack upon France wasted the resources of England in iso- 
lated expeditions. 

S. He made no Use oj the Principle oj Nationality. Napoleon's- 
fall beean and his power was checked when he roused the opposi- 
tion of nations rather than rulers. Pitt learnt this tenth rather late 
that mere opposition of governments was futile against France and- 
there must be a war of peoples. 

9. Wrong Method of Financing the War. He should have fin- 
anced the war with money by raising as much as possible in the form 
of taxation bat instead he financed it from the first mainly by means 
of loans. As a result of this, the National Debt reached a stagger- 
ing figure and the country was faced with an enormous burden of 
debt. 

The early defeats and disadvantages in the war that England hach 
to suffer from time to time were mainly due to the incapacity, wrong 
management and a number of serious shortcomings on the part of 
Pitt, the Younger, as described above. 

Q. Give a brief account of Napoleon’s career and character. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769—1821) 

A Brief Survey of Napoleon's Career. A brief history of Napo- 
leon's career can be conveniently divided ino three parts. Napoleon’s 
ideal was that the whole of Europe should be subject to one Emperor, 
namely himself, and that he should be able to reward the most noble 
and devoted of his officers with kingships over the countries of which- 
the continent was composed." (Davies). Three parts — (1) Up to the 
year 1808, (2) from the beginning of the Peninsular War in 1808 to 
his banishment to Elba, and (3) from his escape from Elba to his 
death. 

(1) Up to the Year 1808. Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 
Corsica in 1769, in an ordinary family. From the very beginning he 
liked fighting and military life. In course of time he turned out to be 
a military genius. He joined the army when he was very young and 
distinguished himself at the siege of Toulon. He took a very pro- 
minent part in the French Revolution. On account of his great gits 
and powers he soon became a general and gained many victories 
over the Austrians from whom he took the southern part of Italy, 
After the battle of Camperdown, he was made Commander-in-chief 
of the larger- part of the French army. He then proceeded to Egypt 
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What is your estimate of Pitt the Younger as War Minister 
as judged from the conduct of war with Napoleon? 

Pitt the Younger’s shorcxtmings and blunders or a criticism oj 
his war policy in the struggle with Napoleon. Pitt, the Younger 
was essentially a peace minister and it was most reluctantly that he 
allowed Britain to be drawn into the struggle with Napoleon. He 
hated war and lacked capacity to manage it. He presented a great 
contrast to his father in this respect. His father Chatham was a very 
capable war minister and perhaps the greatest that England has. 
known. Some of the shortcomings and mistakes that Pitt the Young- 
er committed in respect of the conduct of war may briefly be noted 
as follows: — 

1. Pitt's Miscalculations. He made all sorts of miscalculations 
and utterly failed to see the magnitude of the forces he had to fight 
against. He thought that a couple of campaigns would see England 
through the war whereas the war actually lasted for 22 years. He. 
made arrangements for a short war, failing to anticipate the period 
for war with France. Pitt had neither insight nor foresight regard- 
ing the French Revolution. 

2. Reduction of the Armament of England. Since Pitt had 
failed to estimate the gravity of the situation rightly, he committed' 
several serious mistakes in the course of the war. Instead of streng- 
thening the armament of his country he followed the policy of reduc- 
ing it. 

3. Unprepared ness of the Army and the Navy. Pitt started with, 
a mistaken hypothesis — that the conflict with France would be over 
in one or two campaigns, and it led him to be indifferent to the pro- 
per preparation of the army and the navy. The men were Hi-paid, 
ill-fed, recruited forcibly and often treated with severiy. Many of the. 
ships badly needed repairs, only 90 being ready for service when the war 
began. “He failed to co-ordinate the activities of the Army and the 
Navy.” 

4. Selection of Unsuitable Persons. He lacked the judgment for 
selecting suitable persons for responsible posts. He chose the wrong, 
commanders, like the King’s son Duke of York and his elder brother. 
He retained them in employment until “the English army was the. 
laughing stock of Europe”. His appointments to the high naval com- 
mands tell the same disappointing tale. He appointed second-rate 
men like Bridpost and Colpoys. though able admirals like Hord, 
Howe and Duncan were available. 

Pitt made a great mistake in leaving the management of war ad- 
ministration to his friend Dundas who did not possess the necessary 
training and experience. “His plans were often ill-laid and the men. 
who executed them were often iU-chosen.” 

5. Formation of Short-lived Coalitions. He formed a number of 
alliances and coalitions of European Powers against France and spent 
a lot of money in subsidies but he failed to hold them together. The 
•members of the coalitions had each of them its own object to serve 
and the lack of common interest failed to bind them together. Aus- 
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tri. wished 1C ect Piedmont and parts of Bavaria and Poland; Pnissia. 
V, anted Hano’.3r iind Russia was anxious to get Poland. The coali- 
iw>n- pro\ed short-lived and each time left England to grapple with 
the enemy alone. 

Ik luick oi Cai)ud!\ h Direct Distaiil Campaigns. Pitt did not 
p.'»ess the capacity to direct distant campaigns and the power to 
iii'^pirc people with confidence. The “higher direction of the war 
was hopelessly inconsistent. 

7. He Did Not Know Where to Strike. He failed to keep enemy 
Heels bktekaded in their harbours and then instead of making a con- 
centrated attack upon France wasted the resources of England in iso- 
lated expeditions. 

S. He made no Use oj the Principle of Nationality. Napoleon'S' 
fall besan and his power was checked when he roused the opposi- 
tion of nations rather than rulers. Pitt learnt this truth rather late 
that mere opposition of governments was futile against France and- 
there must be a war of peoples. 

V. Wrong Method of Financing the War. He should have fin- 
anced the war with money by raising as much as possible in the form 
of taxation but instead he tinantfed it from the first mainly by means 
of loans. As a result of this, the National Debt reached a stagger- 
ing figure and the country was faced with an enormous burden of 
deVi. 

The early defeats and disadvantages in the war that England had:' 
to sutler front time to time were mainly due to the incapacity, wrong 
management and a number of serious shortcomings on the part of 
Pitt, The Younger, as described above. 

Q. Give a brief account of Napoleon’s career and character. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769—1821) 

A Brief Survey of Napoleon's Career. A brief history of Napo- 
leon's career can be conveniently divided ino three parts. Napoleon’s 
ideal was that the whole of Europe should be subject to one Emperor, 
namely himself, and that he should be able to reward the most noble 
and devoted of his officers with kingships over the countries of which 
the continent was composed.” (Davies). Three parts — (1) Up to the 
year 1808, (2) from the beginning of the Peninsular War in 1808 to 
his banishment to Elba, and (3) from his escape from Elba to his 
death. 

(1) Up to the Year 1808. Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 
Corsica in 1769. in an ordinary family. From the very beginning he 
liked fighting and military life. In course of time he turned out to be- 
a military' genius. He joined the army when he was very young and 
distinguished himself at the siege of Toulon. He took a very pro- 
m'ment part in the French Revolution. On account of his great gifts 
and powers he soon became a general and gained man y victories 
over the Austrians from whom he took the southern part of Italy, 
After the battle of Camperdown, he was made Commander-in-chief 
of the larger -part of the French army. He then proceeded to Egypt 
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where although he wab defeated at the Battle of the Mile, he attempted 
the conquest of S\ria. Cri^ssing the desert he stormed Jaffa and 
marched on and laid siege to Acre where he was repulsed by the 
Turks, assisted by Sir Sidne.v Smith. Retreating to Egypt he defeat- 
ed the Turks at Aboukir, and then hearing that the French were being 
defeated in Europe he returned to France where he was made First 
•Consul in 1799. He then marched to Italy and there defeated the 
Austrians at Marengo in 1800 and forced them to make peace at 
Luneville. 1801. He was a verj’ ambitious man and fired by great 
zeal. In 1804, he became the Emperor of France. He ruled France 
with a firm hand giving her good laws, and putting an end to riots 
.and disorders, so that she once again became a great power. He 
wished to be master of the whole of Europe and attempted an attack 
upon England, in 1805. but was defeated at Trafalgar by Nelson. The 
same year he crushed the armies of Austria and Prussia at Austerlitz. 
In 1806, he gained a victory over Russia and Prussia at Jena, and 
passed the famous "Berlin Decrees.” In 1808 he seized the crown of 
Spain and invaded Portugal. 

(2) From the Beg/n/j/ng o/ the Feninsiilur War (1808) to His 
Bimishment to Elba. From 1808 to 1814 he was busy in the Penin- 
sular War. In 1812. he marched irito Russia, and after a fearful 
battle at Borodino pushed on to Moscow. The Russians burnt 
Moscow and lied. Napoleon's soldiers had neither food nor .shelter 
and were pressed to -retreat under great hardship. His army was 
destroyed by Russians pursuing him in the rear, and Austria and 
Prussia rose tm his flank. Hastening buck to France, he gathered an 
army, returned, and won three more battles at Leutzen, Bautzen and 
Dresden. In 1813 he was utterly defeated at Leipzig after three days' 
fighting. He was forced to fall back on the Rhine. During the early 
part of 1814, he struggled successfully against the overwhelming num- 
ber of his enemies; but when at last the victorious allies entered Paris, 
he gave away. He abdicated the throne on .ALpril 6. and was banish- 
ed to the island of Elba on .April 25. 1814. 

(3) From His Escape irom Elba to His Death. Jn 1815. 
•Napoleon escajjed from Elba, landed at Cannes and was welcomed on 
all sides by his old comrades. In three weeks he was Emperor again 
.and Louis XVIll. who had been placed on the throne, fled. The 
jMlies lost no time. England. Prussia. Austria and Russia gathered 
for an attack. England and Russia alone were ready, and Napoleon 
hoped to defeat them separately before they could meet. On June 
‘6, he repulsed the Prussians at Ligny; but on the same day Wellington 
successfully opposed Marshal Ney at Quatrebas, and took” up a strong 
position near Waterloo. Two days later was fought the famous Battle of 
Waterloo in which Wellington and Blucher completely defeated Napo- 
leon who fled to Paris and abdicated in favour of his son. He then 
tried to escape from France, but finding all ports guarded, he gave 
:himself up to Captain Maitland of the English ship Bellerophon. He 
was taken prisoner and sent to the island of St. Helena, and there he 
died on May 5, 1821. His body was later brought to Paris for burial. 

Napoleon’s Character. Napoleon was one of the greatest gene- 
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lals th.it the world has ever produced. He was a capable administra- 

and took keen interest in the welfare of his people. He gave per- 
fect religious liberty lo his people, spread education and prepar(il a 
code of laws known as ‘Code of Napoleon'. His reforms were of 
more practical \aiue and benelit to the people than his victories on 
the buitle-ticlJ. Whenever he advised a man he said, “Be a man of 
aciion and high character. It is cowardice to commit suicide. Do 
vv^ii know what is more hard to bear than the reverses of fortune? 
It the bascne>>, the hideous ingratitude of man. Victory belongs 
to the most persevering." He was a man of indomitable will, bound- 
less energy and unusual fearlessness. He looked upon nothing as an 
impo.^sibiiitv and he used to say, “The word ‘impossible' is found 
only in the dictionary of fools." His personality was magnetic, so 
that his soldiers were whole-heartedly devoted to him. His chief 
weakness was that he was inordinately ambitious and wanted to make 
him>cir the Entperor of the whole of Europe. His inordinate ambi- 
tion arJ several WunJers committed by him combined to bring about 
his Liidnuitc ruin. 

Q. Discuss the causes and factors responsible for the down- 
fall of Napoioon and the ultimate success of the English in the 
struggle between England and France. Or, 

Q. Why was Napoleon beaten? Why did he fail to hold 
Europe? Or, (IMJ. 11)57, 03, 52, d‘)i 

Q. Why did Napoleon fail to conquer Great Britain? 

of Is/upo!ei)ns Downfall. The important causes which 
shwiUe^cd the Napoleonic Empire and conributed to his downfall are 

foilk ’ w Inc i -■ ■ 

1. Empire of Sapoleon was Biiilt on Force. The Empire of 
NapcVjeon vva.s vast vnd imposing in outward appearance but concealed 
vviinln itself the germs of its own dissolution. “Built up by war, by 
conquest, it was necessarily environed by the hatred of the conquered\ 
With every advance, every annexation, it annexed additional sources 
of discontent. Based on force, it could only be maintained by force." 
Again, founded and upheld by his genius alone, the permanence of 
his cntplre rested solely upon his life and fortunes. 

He wanted lo crush the liberties of all the nations and create for 
himself a world-wide Empire. This set the nations against him. 

2. Bitter Enmity of England. This furnished another impor- 
tant cause for his downfall. From the very beginning of the Napo- 
leonic Wars, England offered the stoutest and most determined resi*^- 
tance to Napoleon's every act of aggression. She was the payniistress 
of repeated coalitions against France. Her supremacy of the seas 
foiled Napoleon's various attempts to strike at England and it coul'^ 
not be better demonstrated than in the brilliant English naval victor- 
ies on the mouth of the Nile and at Trafalgar. Indeed. Great Britain 
had defeated Napoleon on the seas, 

“England was the most determined and persistent enemy of 
Napoleon. England remained constant in her opposition and her 
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successful plans against Napoleon went a long way in thwarting his 
designs.” 

Besides, England carried on a vehement propaganda against 
France by freel>''criticising her acts and policies in neutral countries. 
Thus France lost their moral support. 

3. Continental Syatetn. The next cause of Napoleon’s down- 
fall was furnished by his '"Continental Sptem.’' It is true enough 
that as a result of this system Great Britain suffered, but she was far 
from being ruined. It was never possible, in fact, to seal up the 
whole continent. The English manufactures and the colonial goods 
which Napoleon intended to exclude, contrived to creep, nevertheless, 
within the bounds of his empire. The only effect of the Continental 
System was that, through the suffering and loss it inflicted, particu- 
larly upon the maritime countries of Europe, it caus^ feeling of 
strong resentment against Napoleon throughout the continent. 

4. Napoleon's Long Quarrel with the Pope. Again the Conti- 
nental System brought Napoleon into trouble with Papewy. Pope 
Pius Vll refused to enforce the blockade against England. There- 
upon Napoleon declared that the Pope “was no longer a secular 
Prince” and captured his dominions. In June 1809. Napoleon was 
excommunicated by the Pope and next month the Pope was thrown 
into the jail by the orders of Napoleon. This harsh and cruel treat- 
ment meted out to Pope had alienated the sympathy of Catholic 
Europe and created resentful feeling among pious Catholics. 

5. Napoleon’s War Against Russia. It served as another potent 
cause of his downfall. His dismal failure in the Russian campaign 
not only entailed the loss of the ‘Grand Army’ on which his military 
strength depended but it also gave new heart to the enemies of Napo- 
leon. Every one knew that Napoleon was not a superman; he had 
been thoroughly and decisively beaten. “Henceforth he was thrown 
on the defensive, compelled to fight for the retention of his control 
over Central Europe and with forces that were not the equal of the 
army he had lost in Russia.” The Russian expedition greatly weak- 
ened Napoleon because in Russia he had lost his veteran cavalry and 
the best part of the artillery. 

6. Rise of the Spirit of Nationalism. But the active force which 
was to overwhelm Napoleon’s empire and free Europe from his 
tyranny was the sentiment of national patriotism that was being awak- 
ened in the dismembered and dependent States and also where inde- 
pendence was threatened. Up to the time of the invasion of Spain 
(1808), Napoleon had fought against Kings and Princes and easily 
overthrown their Governments as they were not based on the love and 
loyalty of their subjects. But now Napoleon, led by his devouring 
ambition to make himself master of all Europe, was contemptuously 
disregarding the claims of race and nationality. “His empire threat- 
ened to become the Tomb of the Nations.” In the face of this dan- 
ger, national patriotism was being aroused everywhere and it was this 
spirit of national patriotism which crushed Napoleon. 
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7. PenUrnhir War and Nutiimul Risings. In the beginning the 
looked upi^'n Napt^Icijn as their liberator, and so lent him 
every support, but in cfM;r<e of time they began to realise that Napo- 
leon's object was not to liberate the conquered people but to reduce 
them to abjee: '-lavcry and subjection. This became specially dear 
with the co::quc>t of Spain during the Peninsular War. The national 
hoNii’ity n;an> Liir >pean countries like Spain, Prussia, Austria and 
Ruv>ia’ wa.s roused and they comibined together to crush the power 
of Napoleon. Napoleon himself confessed that the ‘"Spanish ulcer'' 
ruined him. Possible he coiiki hu'-e cured the Spanish ulcer but for 
English infection which aggravated it into a running sore. 

Military Riusta:. At lirst all the wars which France had to 
wage in Europe were short. The Peninsular War was the first long 
war with which Napoleon had to grapple. The long struggle in. 
Spain gave Ean pe time to rail}. 

and Superior British Navy. The principal e.xploit of 
the iiriiish Nuvv dermg the Revokilionary Wars was Howe's victory 
of “The Gioriiii.’s 1 :rsi ol JuiiC’ . over tae French fleet off Brest in 
17v4. The next exploit was the British victory at St. Vincent and 
Caniperdovvn in lb ^7. In J7V8. Nelson w'on a splendid victory at 
the Bailie of the Nile over the French and put an end to Napoleon's 
sc‘hcn:e of cstaWi.shing an empire in India. Again. Nelson destroyed 
the S Tcnch fleet at the Batuc of Trafalgar in 1805. Ultimately the 
British Navy crushed the French Navy and the latter could accom- 
pli.sh nothing, lue British Navy was decidedly superior to the 
French Navy. 

iu. Aciiicvuncnts c4 Weilittgton and the Serious Defeats Sustain- 
ed by the French. Wehinglon was a great general. He was a mili- 
tarj gcniu& of high order and possessed admuuoie power of oreanisa- 
tion. His victories in the Peninsular War saved Europe from" many 
dangers and raised the prestige of Britain. Napoleon made a great 
political blunder in leading a campaign to Russia. Owing to lack of 
provisi<ms. incessant attacks of the Russians and the bitter cold, Napo- 
leon's Grand Army was completely destroyed. The whole of Europe 
was up in arms against Napoleon in a war of liberation, in 1813 
Napoleon was rouled in the battle of Leipzig, also known as the Battle 
oi Nations. France was captured and Napoicon was forced to abdicate. 
^elhng,on. linaHy, oeieii.cj Napol.'on in 1815 a! the Battle of Water- 

to St. Helena where he died of cancer in 


Weilington by h!.'< glorious victories added to the military fame 
of EniLi-n and he rendered services to his country which no honour 

r^lihr/.’^Fu/ pos'sessed no commanders of the stature and 
calibre of Wellington and Nelson . 

Q. What part was played by the British navy darinff the 
Bevomtionary and Napoleon c wars? Or. ^ ® 

of Napoleon?* Partjild English naval power play in the downfall 
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Q. Explain how the British people contributed to the over- 
throw of the aonunation of Napoleon over Europe? 

(D.U. 1954, 51 46; 

Escr since the time of Elizabeth, England had been a great 
naval power, 'ihe destruction ot tire great and invincible Armada 
established her naval supremaev for ever and, save for the in- 
glorious period o£ the lirst two Stuarts, her navy always played a 
prominent role in world poliiic.s. In die 18th century she became a 
great commercial and colonial puv.er and with her strong navy she 
was able to maintain her hold on India, America and other parts of 
the world. She was able to crush the Dutch, the Portuguese and the 
Erench who were her rivals. It was her navy that saved her from 
the fury ox Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars; with her strong navy 
she was able to withstand the force of the greatest man of the world — 
Napoleon. 

Buttles t>f Brest, Vincent and Camperdown. Several important 
factors forced England to take up arms against France and she form- 
ed a coalition with Spain and Holland in 1793. France succeeded in 
persuading Spain and Holland to come to her side and give up the 
Coalition. But England continued the war with France single-iuni,! 
ed. The English admiral. Lord Howe, defeated the French oil Brest 
in 1793 in the famous action of “the Glorious First of June.” This 
was followed by the defeat of the Spanish fleet off St. Vincent in 17x7 
This victory gave a death blow to the project of France which wanted 
ia invade England in combination with the Spanish fleet. The Dutch, 
who were now the allies of the French, had their fleet completely 
routed at Camperdown by the English. Thus, through these naval 
victories, England w'as able to save herself from the threatened in- 
vasion by the combined forces of France, Spain and Holland. 

Buule oj the Nile, 1/98. In 1798, Napoieon planned an inva- 
sion of Egypt. On his way, Bonapaiic looK Maita from the Knights 
of St. John. He then easily conquered Egypt wiuch he saw to be the 
key to the East, and the highway to India* where Tipii Sultan of My- 
sore, the old enemy of the English, had made an alliance with the 
French leader against the English. 

Napoleon's head was filled with all sorts of wild schemes. He 
dreamt ot conquering Turke;.. destroying the English power in India, 
and finally taking Europe. Sir Horatio Nelson, the real hero of the 
Battle of St. Vincent, now sought to destroy the fleet which was 
meant to take Bonaparte lO the East. Taking an advantageous posi- 
tion, he was able to destroy the French fleet in the Battle of the Nile, 
'“Never was u naval victory more complete than that of the Nile. Of 
tthirteen French men-of-war nine were taken and two burnt; and of 
four frigates, two escaped. By this briiliant victory the army of 
Napoleon was imprisoned amid the sounds of Egypt. Napoleon sec- 
retly escaped to France.” This battle foiled Napoleon’s plans. It 
established British supremacy over the Mediterranean, and put an 
end to Bonaparte's visions of conquest of the East. Later on Egypt 
was also occupied and restored to the Turks. Thus the British navy 
«aved Egypt. Turkey and the Eastern Empire of England. “This de- 
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fc. ; of Nupoleo.n ^haUeretl the h.'f es of Napoleon to conquer the 
So far Napoleon was siicces.Nful on the land but the English 
were genera! is siciorioiLs on the ^ca. 

Di'ieut o; tiw Dur sh uid the Swedish lleets. After the defeat 
of Napolctm in the Bauie of Nile, England harmed a sea''nd coaSition 
wiLh Au^lria and Ru;sia. But Napoie<>n succeeded in breaking Ihi:. 
C ’oidila n b\ defealine Auslria in the battles oi Marengo and Hohenlin- 
den. In ISdO Russia. Denmark and Sweden formed the famous 
Armed Neutraiiiv. a pn'tesl against Eng!anJ‘s search oi ncutrat 
shios for contrabands o( \sar. Burthc English fleet once more saved 
the critical position of ilnglanJ b> defeating and capturing the Danish 
iir*j ihe Swedish ficC'S. Russia also made peace with England ana 
thuv the Armed Neutrally which formed a serious menace to Eo.jlan >’ 
came to an end. Pitt resigned in and his successor Adington 

brou’ght the war to a close In 1.^02 by the*Treaiy of Amiens and the 
h'ViLlies were sa<pendcd for a short lime. 

i:u\le I'; />.' o; h'.'o. After the Treaty Amiens 
wMv'd Tkere/ truce between England and France. ?sapoleon 
once mo.re tried his hick aguin>t the English but in the end he badly 
failed. He had realised frlMii his early ^defeats that the only way to 
conquer hnyjand was to defeat :he Englidi ilecl. Napoleon in order 
lo mkCrcrisc his <’wn nasal strength forced his dependent. Charles A 
ol > Min. to build a g^'csit n.o\. The E’":giish got seem of thM and dec- 
lared war against Srain. Tbc [Tench na\y then iomeJ the Spanish 
na\} and the joint flee: challenge j Ne-son. fn 11^05. Ner;on sailed 
to Spain and Napoleon ordered \ d!cneu'.c to take the sea against 
him. On fJcloben 2h ir.c heels rnc^ olf Cape Trafalgar. Nelsrn divi- 
dCwi his fleet In two. dbdslons and, iOiackoJ the cncm> from iw'o sides. 
Although Nel>on was mortalF. wcundeJ in the action, he lived to 
see the fruiis of hi?, victory. HenceftTih until the end of the war the 
command of the seas remained absolutely in English hands. For nine 
years no cnemv fleet ventured to leave port against the English; all 
fer.rs of inva.sion were at an end, and Britain could safe!}' defy Napo- 
leon the master of Europe. 

"NelsunkN glorious viciorv at Trafalgar destroyed French aud 
Spanidi naval power, and trustrated for good Nc.piflcords plans 
for iiv. a^ion of England. Trafalgar saved England from invasion, 
unnihilaiej the French fleet, and secured for the British na\} the 
command of ihe sea. Il compelled Napole^^n to abandon ail hopes, 
of a direct attack upim Britain and push forward an alternative me- 
thod iContinenud. S}siem) of overcoming her — a method which ulti- 
mate!} led to his downfall. Tlie rcsiriciions imposed by Napoleon 
on commerce by moans of the Berlin and Milan Decrees collective!} 
known as the Continenlal System uUimately aroused the people of 
the continent anil became the imporumt factors of his downfall,'' 

The Ct^penhuiien Expedition. Napoleon was trying to draw 
Denmark into the conflict, but before Denmark could actually join 
Napoleon, an English fleet sailed from Yarmouth for Copenhagen. 
The Danes refused to deliver up their fleet, therefore Copenhagen was 
bombarded. The Danes at last yileded; Copenhagen surrendered, and 
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the Danish fleet was taken off to Britain with an immense quantity of 
naval stores and artillery. The Copenhagen Expedition deprived 
Napoleon of Danish help and thus weakened his cause. It added to 
the power and rc.^ources of England. 

Thus the Battles of the Nile (17^8) and of Trafalgar (1805) 
really paved the v;av for the ultimate downfall of the French power. 
So long as the English remained supreme over the sea, no power 
could defeat her on^land either on the continent or in India or even 
in other parts of the world. The same factor accounts for the failure 
of the Continental System of Napoleon. The French Emperor could 
not control the seas and his system could not be effectively put into 
practice. On the other hand, the English were able to cut olT France 
from the rest of the world by their strong navy. Jn the end England 
came out victorious, not only in Europe but also in India where Lord 
Wellesley and Hastings succeeded in defeating the schemes of Tipu 
Sultan and xMaratha chieftains. The British navy thus saved England 
from the master of Europe. 

failure of Napoleon's Continental System. Napoleon soon dis- 
covered that it was diflicult for him to defeat England on the seas; 
he decided to give a heavy blow to England’s trade and commerce 
and thus bring her to her knees. The enforcement of the system led 
to wholesale annexations. His annexation of Spain and the conse- 
quent national rising offered England an opportunity to strike Napo- 
leon on land. During the whole of the Peninbiilar War (1808 — 14) 
England fought with dogged determination till the French were dri- 
ver! out of Spain. Napoleon himself confessed that the “Spanish ulcer 
ruined him'\ 

Napoleon had to undertake an expedition to Moscow to enforce 
his Continental System but it proved an utter failure and ruined Napo- 
leon, 

The Continental System of Napoleon proved a failure because 
Napoleon could not enforce it rigorously due to the supremacy of 
England on the sea, England also readily hek^eJ the enemies of 
Napoleon and thus weakened his power. 

After Napoleon’s return from Elba, England was the moving 
spirit of the new coalition. The credit for the final blow at Waterloo 
goes largely to England. It should be noted that England played the 
most important part in bringing about the overthrow of Napoleon. 
She proved to be the most persistent enemy of Napoleon and very 
often had to carry on the war single-handed, when her allies were 
compelled to make peace. She had enormous resources with which 
she helped her allies and, above all, she had the command of the sea. 
Her naval victories at the Battle of the Nile and Trafalgar frustrated 
the well-laid plans of Napoleon. In the Peninsular War England took 
the most iictivc and successful part and she had the chief share of 
the glory in the crowding victory at Waterloo. Napoleon surrendered 
and was sent as a prisoner to St. Helena where he died in 1821. 

Q. Review briefly the effects of the Napoleonic Wars on the 
social and economic life in England, Or, (P.l', 1954, 44, 37) 
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*Tor England the decade after Waterloo was of peace with- 
out plenty/’ Discuss. Or, JM:. lIJoS, 52) 

Portray the economic and social condition of England in 
1815. Oi\ (P.r. Ilj55, 57) 

“Years 1815 — 1822 were full of distress for England.” Dis- 
cuss. 

During ihe War, the \ears. particularly between 1806 — 15 were 
full of nsisen and degradation for the mi*ss of English people. The 
reasons r-:»r :his unhappy siate of affairs may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: — 

1. ut Foed Snpplie:^, The population was increasing 
with incredible rapidity but food supply was not enough to meet the 
growing needs of the rapidly increasing population. The trouble was 
further aggravated by several bad harvests and the supply fell short 

the extent of creating a state of famine. 

2. Midi Prices. Prices rose terribly high but the wages did not 
?:>e in proportion and this con)pelled the working classes to seek relief 
iron: the Pvht Law authorities to maintain their existence. 

3. Acute Unemployment. A large number of labourers were 
tiirown of empiovnient on account of re>trictions on exports due 
lo v.ar. and introduction of power and machinery. 

4. Passing uj the Corn Law. 1815. To protect the agricultural 
classes frun foreign competition a Corn Law was passed in 1815, pro- 
hibiting tb.e import of foreign corn until British corn reached the 
prxe f f a oajirier. [hit the benefit of this high price went almost 
wholly to the landlords and the miser) of the labourers ultimutelv 
increased. 

5. Disbandinst oj the Great Armies and Fleets. The disbanding 
of the grCiit armies and fleets which absorbed half a million men as 
holdiers and sailors, poured upon the land large numbers of unemplov- 
cd^ und umkilicd men. who added to the food and employment pro- 


i\ CiV.Hiu.w o( the Demand for Military Supplies. The cessa- 
tion of the demand for military supplies, especially clothing and boots 
tor the continental armies, caused many mills to close down and 
plunge taeir workers into aweful poverty. 

There were large-scale industrial strikes all over the country. 
Riots occurred in many places, machinery was destroyed and mur- 
ders were committed. 

.k. "'I wealth had been spent in fiehtino 

National DebMiad inefraS 
enorniouiily and several new taxes were imposed to lessen it but thp 

new axes affected most adversely the economic life of a vast majo- 
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rity of workers thrown out of work. The condition of the labouring 
classes steadily grew worse. 

2. No Demand for Military Supplies. The war being over a 
large number of soldiers and sailors were disbanded, thus adding to 
the ranks of the unemployed ones. There was no demand for i'ood- 
.stulfs. clothing, or munitions for war purposes as the fighting was over. 
“The sudden close of a long war dislocated commerce and industry." 

3. Fall in Foreign Trade. The foreign trade suffered hetivily 
for the countries ol the continent were so adversely influenced by 
the war that they were not in a position to buy British goods. "With 
the cessation of war the demand for British goods decr^sed. resulting 
in unemployment of a large number who had hitherto earned a good 
wage." 

4. Introduction of the Powerloom. It created distress among 
the handloom workers, ihey were practically thrown out of work. 
The number of discontented labourers swelled and there were dis- 
turbances all over the country. 

5. iMck of Foi>d. The acute shortage of food increased the 
hardships and grievances of the workers and thus discontent spread 
all over the country. 

6. Corn Law. In passing the Corn Law, i.e., preventing the im- 
port of corn unless its price rose to 80s. a quarter and in adopting 
no other alternative to make bread cheap, the government followed 
a short-sighted policy. This made the bread of the poor dearer so 
as to bring them to the verge of starvation. 

7. Rise in the National Debt. The National Debt which at the 
end of Seven Years’ War (1763) was £139 million and at the 
end of the American War (1783), £268 million had reached the 
enormous sum of £ 880 million in 1815. The annual interest on this 
debt was £ 30 million. This was a burden which was too heavy for 
the country to bear, especially in the years of trade depression after 
]816. 

8. hinancial Depression. The protracted wars with France had 
proved enormously expensive and they had strained but not broken 
the finances of Great Britain, When, however, the war ended, in- 
dustry was seriously depressed. The markets were over-stocked, large 
quantities of goods lay unsold or unpaid for and numerous failures 
were the consequences.' Under these circumstances financial depres- 
sion was bound to come. 

9. Unsympathetic Attitude of the Government. Lack of sym- 
I^thy on the part of the Government helped to aggravate trouble in 
the country. Even to demand parliamentary reform was looked upon 
as sedition, and in 1819 a mass meeting of Lancashire reformers who 
marched in military order to a small waste plot in Manchester, called 
J>t. Peter s Field, was dispersed with unnecessary violence by a cava- 
Iry charge. The affair was magr^ed and described as the Massacre 
ot Feterloo. it alarmed the ministers so much that they passed 
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t>.r;vjA Parliament a series of repressive measures known as the Six 
Ae. linJ the rijiht of puWic meeting was slriclly restricted. 

N.B. T/:e Si.x Acts or the Gai* Acts, 1819. To put an end to 
popular agitation and riots, the Government passed v/hat 
arc known as the Six Acts: — 

An Act to prevent delay in the administration of justice in 
ca‘^e> c?f misdemeanour. 

(ii» An Act for the punishment of persons cimvicted of publish- 
ing ii libel. 

f iiil An Act to prevent insurrections. It prohibited the training 
crt in the use of iire-arms. 

i \\ ‘ An Act authorising magistrates to seize all arms collected 
in the sixteen disiilTcctcd counties. 

tv I An Act for the regulation of the Press, Publishers were to 
be held responsible Tor any libel primed in their papers. 

<vi) An Act to restrict public meetings. No meeting of fifty or 
more tlian tifty per.>ons could be held wUhout sbe days" notice to a 
Justice of the Pct.ee, and only the inhabitant.s of that particular place 
could utlend. 

‘’England was now at peace. She had deme her duty to Europe. 
l*hi)se wfu's dv) their dutv must not expect that it will bring no hard- 
ship with it. 1-or a man to do his duty means that he is ready to 
give i:p many things that are pleasant, and to .suITer much what is 
unplca^tm:, k 1,^ so Vvith nations as well as men. There W'as 
terrible suifering after the war. Millions of pounds had been spent 
and lost to the cwaniry in supporting the war. This and other causes 
hrouglit about the ruin of manufacturer's and farmers. The ruin of 
manufacturers and farmers brought sharp distress to the labourers 
and the artisans. Poor men were more ignorant then than they are 
now, and Ihev broke out into riots, as if rioting would give them 
work, or earn them money."* (Gardiner). 

Q. Account for the social and political unrest in England in 
the first half of the 19th century. 

Ans. Causes of Social Unrest, 

Please c<insult previous answer. 

Causes of Political Unrest 

1. Uneven Distribution <)/ Wealth. The Industrial Revolution 
had led to the birth of new classes of people in the country— land- 
owners, capitalist organisers and the labourers. The wealth brought 
in by the war mainly went to the landowners and the capitalist organ- 
isers of industry and trade but the labourers were left awfully roor 
for they were not allowed to share the new wealth. The political 
power lay solely with the landowners and the capitalist organisers 
and a very definite cleavage was taking place between them and the 
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labouring class who formed the bulk of the nation. The country was 
thus divfded into two big hostile classes. 

2. Labouring Class hud no Votes. The labouring masses who 
formed the great majority of the nation had no votes and thus Parlia- 
ment was not thoroughly representative of the nation. 

3. Defective System of Seats and Franchise. Seats were not dis- 
tributed according to population and the qualilications for franchise 
w^ere not uniform, 

4. Bribery and Pocket'* Boroughs. The owners of the “Poc- 
ket*’ boroughs obtained undue influence in the Commons. The mem- 
bers of the House of Lords through their influence over 'pocket’ bor- 
oughs nominated a large number of members to the House of Com- 
mons. Bribery was general and it deteriorated moral tone of the 
people. 

5. Repressive Policy of the Government. The Government had 
no sympathy with political reform and suspected every motion for 
reform as a conspiracy for revolution. The government freely used 
coercion to put down every agitation for political reform. People 
urgent!}’ demanded reform but the reactionary Tory ministry of Liver- 
pool por.'^isted in its policy of repression. The Tory Government pass- 
ed several reactionary measures such as the Six Acts, Corn Law, etc. 
It was only from the year 1822 that a change took place in the atti- 
tude of the Government when the moderate Tories like Peel Can- 
ning and Huskisson took the place of hard Tories like Addington 
and Castlcreagh. 

Q. What were the results of the Revolutionary and the 
Napoleonic periods for Europe? 

Ans. Results of the Revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
periods for Europe. — ^Ilints for cxpaiisiort: — 

(i) Rise of the idea of equality before law for all classes in the 
.community. 

(ii) Rise of the idea of nationality. 

(iii) Rise of the idea of political freedom. 

(iv) Immediate result: a period of depression and suSering. owing 
to the reaction felt after the dose of the long struggle. 

fv) Establishment of a new political sysStem characterised by the 
meetings of the Congresses of the Powers of the world for the pur- 
pose of avoiding war, Maternich’s tyranny succeeded Napoleon’s and 
dilTered from it only in its outward legality and in its avoidance of 
war. 

(For details see Answer to the Question — General importance 
and effects of the French Revolution — already discussed). 
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1. Tim IRISH ACT OF UNION 

2. INDUSTRL\I. RES OLUTION 

3. METHODIST MOS EMENT 

I Kl' Lc^fyL'Jvc Vnliffi t>/ W u't/5 the most 

—SLhLh\ 

Q. Give ii brief account of the Parliamentary Union between 
‘England and Ireland or the Act of Irish Union of 1800. How 
would you contrast it with the Scottish Act of Union passed in 
1707? Or. 

*'TI:e Legislative Union of 1800 was the most miserable of 
failures/' (Seeley). Comment. 

Causes I >! Irish DisstUisfaaion, in Ireland there had been a 
.s:n)wing spirit of dissatisfaction with the British Government from 
ihe beginning of the reign of George HI. The Legislative depen- 
dence upon Great Britain, the harsh oppression to which the Roman 
Catholics, who formed the majority of the Irish people, were subject- 
ed and rc^ricli.ms placed upon Irish trade led to an agitation for 
g.^’caier l;£cdona Proiesiants and Roman Catholics combined in 
oppo>i:ion to the “njust^ce o>i Government; and in ’I878, the British 
Ftiriitimeat, though strongly Protestant, removed some of the worst 
disabdidcs under which Irish Roman Catholics laboured. At the 
same time the British Parliament withdrew some of the restrictions 
on Irlsn commerce and in 1872, through the efforts of Irish orator 
Henry (jrattufu Ireland was granted legislative independence. 

I'ormuiion of the ^United Irishmen\ For a time, the Irish were 
appeased, but d*cre wore <Uher causes for disaffection. The wretch- 
ed c^md;tii>n oi tlie poor classes, and the neeul for complete religious 
freedom and reform of Parliament were strcmgly felt; and in 1791 
the innuence the French Revolution w^as seen in Ireland by the for- 
mation of the United Irhhmau a parly consisting of both Roman 
Cuthohes and Protesiants, with the object of severina Ireland from 
Great T.riiain and establishing an Irish Republic. The Irish looked 
to 1-rur:: for help, and in 17% an unsuccessful expedition was sent 
to me S.Hiiii-wesl of Ireland. Two >ears later, the Roman Catholics 
ot ircland, goaded b\’ repression and outrage, were in a state of open 
revolt, Jho rebels look Enniscorthy and Wexford, but they were 
routea b\ an armv of Orangemen under General Lake at Vine^yar Hill 
I hen ensued a Rei^n <;/ Terror in Ireland. All prisoners were treat- 
ed witli utmost .severity and cruelty, and horrible atrocities were per- 
petrated by Roman Catholics and Orangemen alike. Too late to be of 
an\' service, a small French force landed in Ireland and routed a mili- 
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tia ft>rcc at Castlebar, but the French troc^ps were afterwards defeated 
and conipeJIcd to surrender to the British general at Lon^jord. 

Terms <^/ the Act uj Irish Union. When the rebellion was put 
down. Englishmen and Scotchmen turned their thoughts to a union 
of the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland as the surest way 
of ending the disorder in Ireland. The Irish were strongly averse 
to the proposal; but the liberal gifts of place and money bought over 
the 'oppi)silion\ and in spite of the oratory of Henry Grattan, the 
Irij*h Padit'.racni agreed to the union. A similar measure was passed 
by Parhh'ment at Westminster, and in 18(}0 the Union took place. 
The chief terms of the Union were: — 

1. From January 1, 1801, Great Britain and Ireland should form 
one kingdom and be called the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

2. There should be one Parliament for the United Kingdom t)t 
Great Britain and Ireland. Ireland should be reprcsentetl by thirty- 
two pecn> ( ivrcniN -eight temporal lords and four spiriuial lords) and 
one hundred commoners. 

3. England and Ireland should have the same privileges with re- 
gard to trade. 

4. The churches of England and Ireland should be united in one 
Protestant Episcopal church. 

5. The Jaws and courts of each kingdom should remain unalter- 
ed except by Act of Parliament. 

6. Ireland should provide two-seventeenths of the national expen- 
diture. 

Results of the Irish Union. The Act of Irish Union was a sad 
failure. It did not solve the problem of religious disabilities of the 
Catholics who formed the bulk of the popuTation. The Catholics 
were at the mercy of the Protestants, who though in minority, were 
powerful in the country. In order to remove the religious disabili- 
ties of the Irish Catholics, Pitt introduced a Bill known as the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Bill in 1801. But George 111 opposed the Bill and 
refused to give his assent. Pitt resigned. The Act of Union, without 
removing the religious troubles of the Irish Catholics, was only a 
half-measure and it was bound to fail for the Irish who were mainly 
Catholics had to pay tithes for the support of the Protestant Estab- 
lished Church. Besides, the Act of Union did not solve the land 
problem. The poor farmers had to pay heavy taxes as before and 
there was great misery among them. 

The Irish Union Contrasted with the Scottish Union. — Irish 
Union a Failure and the Scottish Union a Success. The Scott- 
ish Union was a success but the Irish Union was a failure. The Scot- 
tish Union was the Union of two equal and free nations but the Irish 
Union was not so. The Scottish Union was brought about by com- 
mon consent and free dissenssion of the two nations — Scotland and 
England — but in the Irish Union the Irish people were not consulted. 
The Irish Union was purely a one-sided measure and Ireland’s ap- 
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proval \^as not sought, it was a settlement by compulsion and not 
by o/n>cni and, therefore, it possessed no moral \alidity. it was 
brougni about by underhand means Jike the use of force, bribery, etc. 
i^ilL waHied to grant emancipation to the Irish Catholics but his plans 
failed uac to me opposition ol the king. Thus the Act of Union 
viw pn>iongcd Froicstani ascendanc) and hence failed to pacify 
Ireland. Nothing was done to solve the economic and political pro- 
b!cm^ of Irciand. Hence before long the Irish Union failed and the 
Home Rule Mtnenient became the burning topic of the I9th century. 
The \ery fuel that Ireland was not con^uitod nor taken into contidence 
left the Union full of deiecls. The Act did not jiilly solve economic, 
reU^i.Hi> and poUtical problems Ireland and so it was hound to jaiL 

Causes of its Failure 

Ei'onmilc Problems, dhe land problems v;ere not solved and 
the agrarian dillicultics remained as thev' were. The taxes were still 
heavy" on poor farmers as before. The tenants could not enjo\’ the 
hxii> of tenure and s^crc at the mercy of the landlords. 

RcU'Aoiis Problem. Nothing was done to do awa\ with the 
religious disabilities of the Catholics who formed the bulk of the 
pop"ulution in Ireland. They had to labour under religious restric- 
tions and, though in majority, they had to pay tithes for the support 
of the Protestant Established Church. 

Polhlcal Problem. The union with Great Britain prevented thp 
Irish from securing recognition to the national individuality. The 
symbol of Irish nationhood was sacrificed. 

Thus the Act which was passed with the most generous inten- 
lions failed most miseraby. 

The 18th century consequently ended with Catholic emancipation 
still an-ecured, with the Irish land question still unsolved, and the Irish 
remaining a dissatisfied nation on the whole. 

The failure of the Irish Union was the deepest of the blots on 
Pitt's reputation as a statesman. 

Q. What do yon nnderstand by the phrase Indnstrial Ee- 
yolntfon? What were its canses or what changes took place in 
industry in the 18th century England? What were its economic, 
political, social and intellectual effects? Or, 

I P.U. 1900, 58 ; D.r. 1953, 57) 

What benefits and inconveniences did the Industrial Eevolu- 
tion bring to Great Britain? Or, (P.U. 1954) 

Why did Great Britain become industrially supreme in the 
latter half of the 18th century? Or, 

*‘The Industrial Eevolution had momentous consequences^\ 

Or, 

How did the Industrial Eevolution affect the social and 
political life of the English people in the 19th century? 

(P.U, 1953, 52, 46, 43, 36) 
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3 hxrciLscd Dvimnal ior Manuiactured CoiXl<i. Increase of 
-opulalion at hvjnie and in the olonics necessitated an jj® 

rrcduc'i.^n of aoods. The geographical dlsco^ cries of tiio lifteenth 
and siMccnth centuries had opened up new ^ 

America. Muchlner> was lound to be the mo.st suitable for the pro 
diiciion of goods dcmunucd by those markets. 

4. GV<-w?/i oi the Iron Industry. Great improvements were effec- 
led in the iron industry. Instead of charcoal, coke and coal 

to be used ft>r smelting iron. New methods of rolling and p^dling 
iron were invented. Ihc age of iron began. The year li77 saw 
the first iron bridge cinJ the first iron slciiniship. 

5. Peculiar PiKsition of England, England enjoved a number of 
peculiar advantaizes and so the Industrial Re\oIution first took place 
m England. England had a vast colonial empire, a developed system 
of credit banking, a people trained in large-scale business, big iron 
mines and coalfields, easy access to her overseas markets by sea and 
certain other advantages and facilities. 

F.tjects of Industriul Revolution. The Industrial Revolution had 
momentous consequences. Some of them may be given as follows: 


Industrud Eijccts. England became the leading manufacturing 
country of the world. She set up big cotton and woollen mills, cut- 
lery factories, and big works for iron and steel goods. Goods were 
manufactured on a large scale and the manufacturers were anxiou.s 
to find new markets for the consumption of such goods. British coal 
was supplied to ail parts of the world and the British ships visited 
all corners of the globe. 


Ecimomlc E'Jects. ti) The introduction of machinery took the 
work oui. of the hands ot the people and destroyed the domestic sys- 
tem of industry. The factory system took the place of the old do- 
mestic system. 


(ii) Competition in trade became keen, for the employment of 
machines to industry increased production enormously. 


(ill) Many people who used to maintain themselves with manual 
labour were thrown out of work and their condition became extre- 
mely miserable. Small-scale manufacturers using old fashioned tools 
were driven out of t-he market, by competition. Big capitalists became 
captains of industry and reaped good harvests. 


fiv) The distribution of wealth became more unequal than be- 
fore. The coffers of the wealthy were swelled and under them were 
working the starving under-paid millions. Society gradually became 
sharply divided into two hostile camps — the 'Haves’ and ‘Have-nots.’ 


(v) Before the Industrial Revolution the population was the 
densest in the South and East of England. With the growth of fac- 
tories the population shifted towards the North and West where iron 
and coal were found in abundance. It resulted in the formation of 
new cities where factories had been set up. 

Political Effects, (i) New seats of industry sprang up. This 
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led to many parliamentary reforms afterwards. The cities of North- 
ern Lnaland, which grew rapidly in size, demanded that they should 
not remain unrepresenieJ in the English Parliament. 

(ii) The welding together of different parts of the country by 
the railway, steam boat, and telegraph deepened the sense of national 
unity. 

(iii) A keen struggle began between the capitalists and the work- 
men. 'i he Nvorkmcn who had to work in unhealthy workshops and 
for longer hours than before were oppressed by their masters and 
were not given the wages they demanded. The unscrupulous me- 
thods of cut-throat busmessmen caused great suffering. They paid 
the labourers ridiculously poor wages. Unemployment, distress ana 
poverty followed, it led to a struggle between capital and labour. 

(iv) It made England a rich country and thus it was able to 
save Europe from Napoleon. 

(,v) The distress of the workmen under the factory system led 
to the Chartist Movement. 

(vi) A new class of men known as socialists arose w'ho demand- 
ed reform for the labourers and wanted to ameliorate their condition. 

Social Effects, (i) Workmen had to work in factories which 
were at first poorly-ventilated and poorly-lighted and were extremely 
unhealthy. Woman and child labour was largely used because it 
was cheaper. They had also to work for long hours in dirty, insani- 
tary and ill-ventilated factories. It led to the passing of many factory 
laws afterwards. 

(ii) The increase in urban population on account of the shift- 
ing of labouring classes from rural to urban areas led to many social 
evils and diseases. 

(iii) The labourers began to realise that their employers were 
becoming richer and richer by exploiting them, so they began to 
unite to improve their lot by forming Trade Unions and by other 
methods. 

(iv) Widespread unemployment was another social effect of the 
Industrial Revolution, which raised a serious problem for the indus- 
trialised countries. 

Intellectual Effects. The Industrial Revolution brought in a 
■new philosophy of 'Individualism.’ By it each individual was to be 
allowed to work out his own salvation, particularly in economic affairs. 
Competition grew up everywhere. Conservatism disappeared and 
Liberalism took its place. Old habits vanished and new ones came 
in their place. There was a great change in the mental horizon of 
the people on account of telegraphs, telephones and the newspapers. 
Old order changed and yielded place to new. There was develop- 
ment in the field of physical sciences. 

Constitutional Effects. The system of local government had to 
.be changed on account of the shifting of the population to new places 
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t^hich gradually developed into new towns. Political reform in the 
'Uh cemury was mainly the outcome of the Industrial Revolution. 

Q, Give a short account of the Agrarian Revolution in Eng- 
land in the 18th century. Or, (P.U. 11)43, 3!), 36) 

What important changes were effected in agriculture and 
rural life in England during the 18th century? Indicate the 
chief social and economic results. Or, 

What do you understand by the term, ‘The Agrarian Revo- 
lution? What effect did it have on the social and economic life 
of England? 

TJw Ai:runim Re\\>lution, A series of important improvements 
and changes in the nietht>ds of agriculture — the enclosure of land, the 
breed of sheep and cattle, manure and tools, reclamation of waste land, 
etc.. — which led to greater and better produce are said to have 
brought afcK'JUt in England the Agrarian or Agricultural Revolution to- 
wards the later part of the 18th century. 

A^^rlcukitr.il Improvements and Changes, A series of improve- 
ments in agriculture brought about what is known as the Agrarian 
Revolution. 

ri) Belter tools were invented and farming was done more 
scientitically. The soil which was .now tilled more quickly and 
thoroughly with the help of new tools produced more. 

Jethro Tull invented a machine for sowing seed, which took the 
place of the human-sower, scattering seed from a basket. Tull’s 
machine was called a drill and he described it in these words: It 
makes the channels, sow^s the seeds into them, and covers them at the 
same lime, with great exactness and precision.’ 

(ii) The breed of sheep and cattle was improved. Bakewell pro- 
duced a new breed of sheep which gave both wool and mutton and 
'jset an example to many others to improve their breeds of sheep and 
cattle. 

The Leicestershire sheep bred by Bakewell were very fine ani- 
mals. The new breed of sheep were two or even three times as 
heavy as the old. Charles Colling who followed Bakewell’s methods 
succeeded in producing the Shorthorn breed of cattle, which are now 
famous all over the world. 

(iii) Cultivation of turnips and clover was introduced and the 
system of rotation of crops was adopted. This increased the quanti- 
ty and raised the quality of the produce of the soil. 

Townshend adopted a new rotation of crops, still known as the 
Norfolk or four-course system. Under the old system, the farmer 
had to allow one-third of his land to lie fallow each year, since the 
soil would not bear corn crops more than two years running. Town- 
shend proved that by planting turnips and clover, all the land could 
always be kept under cultivation; and further that the planting of the 
turnips and clover had beneficial effects on the soil. Townshend’s 
rotation of crops was — turnips, barley or oats, clover, wheat. This 
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svstem not onlv had the effect of improving the land but provided 
winter fS for cattle, which meant fresh meat throughout the winter. 

^;v^ New forms of manure were discovered and improved me- 
thods of drainace were introduced, so that land was not to be left un- 
cuuta°ed for some time for regaining fertility A scientific p's em 
of manning removed defects of land and made it more productive 
by the use of certain chemicals. 

(V) New artificial food for cattle stock was discovered. 

( vi) Waste lands were reclaimed and made productive by enter- 
prising landowners. Marshes were drained and thus more land be- 
wmc available for growing corn. 


(vii) Areas of common land and open fields were permitted to- 
be enclosed by individuals through Acts of Parliament and made 
oroductive. “The old fashioned open field system was renounced 
and the new system of ‘Enclosures’ took its place.” All these cau^s 
led to the improvement of agriculture and there was enormous in- 


crease in production. 


Attempts were made to protect English corn growers by pass- 
ing in 1773 and again in 1791 Com Laws which proWbited import 
of com when price was below a certain amount. 


Social and Economic Results., (i) The small farmers and yeo- 
men free-holders, who held their own small estates, had not the capi- 
tal for farming on a large scale with the help of the new scientific 
methods. Many of them, therefore, sold their lands to the large land 
owners and migrated to the new towns to work in factories. The 
countryside suffered a severe drain in man-power. The importance 
of the capitalists in agriculture increased. 


(ii) Those with smaller holdings and the labourers suffered 
great hardship from the enclosure system. Now they could not graze 
their cattle on the common pasture on account of enclosures. The 
big landowners were prospering and having additional fields, and 
the smaller holders were gradually disappearing. A gulf was thus, 
unconsciously opening between the mass of landless labourers and 
the capitalist farmers. 


(iii) The poor rates increased in the country districts and many 
of the dispossessed workers migrated to the new industrial centres 
to get work there. This led to the practical disappearance of the 
yeomanry and other small free-holders many of whom sank to the 
position of labourers. The decrease in the population led to the 
growth of the rotten boroughs. , 


“ (iv) The wages of the landless labourers did not rise with prices 
and the high prices of com meant starvation. To supplement their 
insufficient wages the system of granting allowances sprang up. 
Though humanitarian and well-meant in its origin “it kept wages 
from rising, encouraged thriftless marriages and dissolute living, dis- 
couraged industry and efficient work, destroyed self-respect and pau- 
perised the poor.” 
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Q. Sketch the career of John Wesley (1703 — 1791) and 
mention the importance of his work, (Methodism, Methodist 
Movement or Oxford Movement) and Evangelical Movement, 

The MethiKllst Movement, Causes which necessitated sotne re- 
Uinn Movements, During the early part of the J8th centur> the con- 
dition of the people of England deplorable-maierially, morally 
and spiritiuiiiy. Drunkenness, gambling, growth of fashions and for- 
inaiitics, imiiioraiiiv and corruption were common particular!} 
among the upper classes. Religion was neglected. People lacked 
faith the Church and had iittle idea of their obligations towards 
religion, coimiry and human:!}. Even the clergy were corrupt and 
sadly neglected their duties. It was the high time when reform was 
iirgcntl} needed and things would have gone from bad to worse if 
zeaicus reformers had not appeared to undertake such a responsible 
task. 

John Wesley, John Weslcv the founder of Methodism or Metho- 
dist Movement, was born in 1703, to a High Church clergy man, and 
a clever hard working mother who brought up her large family with 
unusual care and discipline. After taking his degree at O.vford, he 
staved there as a Fellow of the Oxford University, and with his bro- 
ther and a few' friends formed a group whose members lived very 
strictl} regulated, methodical and pure lives. They spent many hours 
ever} da} in study, prayer and meditation, and visited the sick and 
the wretched inmates of prisons. John Wesley w^as the most earnest 
of this very serious society, and, like some zealous monk of the Mid- 
dle Ages, he was constantly setting himself a stricter standard of 
piety and dutv, and calling himself to account for every moment of 
the du}'. Wesley possessed immense physical and mental energy, a 
strong and masterful character and great powers of organisation. 

'"He was zealously aided by George Whitfield, a yet more dis- 
tinguished preacher, whose stirring eloquence captivated thousands.'’ 
The follow'ers of the Methodist Movement were Imown as the Metho- 
dists because of the strictness and regularity of their lives. Some of 
the rules of their life were — to observe all church fasts and festivals, 
visit the sick tmd the prisoners and hold prayer-meetings once a week. 
Later on he went to Georgia as a minister and on his return after 
two years, he once more took up his work of reform. In he 
built the first of his chapels at Bristol, and thus laid the foundation 
of the regular Methodist Societies in London. The same year saw 
introduction of the system of open-air preaching which was adopted 
to carry the message of the Gospel to the people. 

John Wesley, along with his colleagues, continued his work very 
vigorously. John and Whitfield worked ve’-v hard and delivered 
thousands of sermons to large audiences. During his long life Wes- 
ley is said to have travelled 250,000 miles on horse back and r^o'^ch- 
cd some 40,000 sermons. Their preaching produced a mar'^^’^ns 
effect on all classes — the miners of the C <='4(1 ier* he 
army, the negroes in Georgia as well as a selection of 
society in lindon. Their activities, however, were not confine"^ Eng- 
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land and Wales alone, they made lours across the Atlantic and in 
other lands. 

John Wesley had no desire to found a distinct sect and through- 
out his life he remained a member of the Church of England. But 
gradually the Movement became independent of the Church because 
his teachings concerning sin and conversion were not liked by the 
Anglican Church. The chapels which he had built were meant as 
supplements to the parish church but gradually they became rivals. 
In 1784, John Wesley instituted the system of ordination of ministers 
and after his death his followers formed themselves into a separate 
organization. At the present time throughout the world, there are 
nearly iifty thousand preachers and nearly thirty million members 
belonging to the Wesleyan order. 

John Wesley was not only the founder of a new religious organ- 
ization, but he was also a great social reformer as well as a great 
religious thinker. It was mainly due to his influence and untiring 
efforts that the principles of kindness and humaneness, which became 
very prominent in the latter part of the eighteenth century were in- 
itroduced in the English society. It was he again, who once more 
revived Christianity in England. A great French thinker, who visit- 
ed England just after the succession of George I, was of opinion that 
there was no religion in England and there is no doubt that during 
the early years of the Hanoverian rule, England was lacking in reli- 
gious activities and enthusiasm. It was Wesley who once more res- 
tored Christianity to England and largely reformed the life of the 
English people. “The larger sympathy of man with man especially 
marks the eighteenth century as a turning point in the history of the 
human race.” 

The Evangelical Movement. The movement was started at the 
send of the eighteenth century. It was a sort of a revival of the 
early Puritanism and therefore affected both the church and other 
non-conformist bodies. It produced no new church but by its acti- 
vities made itself widely felt and did much to uplift the masses. “It 
founded missionary societies, the Bible Society, and the Sunday school 
system, and did much to promote the movement for the abolition of 
negro slavery.” 

Influence and Results of the Methodist Movement 

Moral Reformation in England. 1. The mass of the people, 
■who were abandoned by polite society to their own barbarous habits, 
were brought into touch with a more Christian and civilised life. 
Under the new influence, common people began to hate drunkenness, 
gambling, brutal sports such as cock-fighting, bear-baiting, box-matches. 

The Methodist Movement had a wonderful civilising influence on 
the people of the age and a Church of England clergyman wrote about 
the Methodists: “Those indefatigable men have perseveringly taught, 
gradually reclaimed, and at length completely reformed, a large body 
of men, who, wihout their exertions, would still have been immersed 
in the deepest spiritual darkness, and the grossest moral turpitude.” 
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It fvMly >iAd lhai John Wesley's influence on the moral and religious 
life orihe Lngiish people was as great as Pitt's was on the political 
life, “'fhe Methodists rouseJ inanv ihvuisands to lead new, pious and 
raalatcd ii\cs and to give up sioih, bad habits and brutal vices to 
^liich they had been addicted. There was a change for the better 
in the li\cs of the people, parlicalarh the poor and the low classes 
y^ho were leading a life of moral degradation." 

2. I he influence of Wesley did not cease with his death. At 
the lime of his death in 179l' he had sixty thousand followers in 
Grctil Britain, and had already ordained a number of Methodist min- 
ister>. i'o-day there are millions of Methodists, and the name of. 
Wesley is honoured wherever English is spoken. So strongly did the* 
wandering life of Wesley impress itself on the mo\ement that Wes- 
lev an ministers to-day must change their district ev erv three vearSn 
arid overseas, Weslc>an ministers are to be found in the loneliest parts, 
of the world. But the burning eagerness to help outcasts by joy- 
ous preaching of the Gospel, as well as by practical sympathy, has 
become more the feature of that powerful modern otTshoot of Wesleyan- 
ism, the Salvation Army. 

3. The influence of Wesley and the Methodists did much to 
produce a kindlv and humane feeling and to develop practical efforts 
to deal with poverty and misery. As a result of this, philanthropic 
movement and humanitarian reforms followed in the Wth century. 

Weslev's influence left within the Church of England itself it 
strong body of '‘Evanglicals" who did much to produce a stronger 
sense ol personal religion and to promote good works and philan- 
thropic efforts. One of the best results, both of Methodism and 
Evangelicalism, was the growth of a more humane spirit and kindly 
feeling in English life, which led in time to the abolition of slave* 
trade, freeing of slaves within the British Empire, reform of penal 
system and jails, improvement of the lot of the factory workers and 
working classes, removal of evil practices, etc. 

A great historian thus writes about John Wesley, '‘He exercised 
a great influence on the life of his countrymen in the 18th century. 
He turned his attention to social questions and tried to deal effectively 
with the problem of poverty. He was, above all, a religious teacher. 
It is the imperishable story of John Wesley that he restored Giristian- 
ity to its proper place as a living force in the personal creed of mei^ 
and in the life of the nation.’’ 



CHAPTER XXIV 


GEORGE IV (1820—30) 

"There never was an individual less regretted by 
his fellow creatures than this deceased king." 

— The Times 


George's Accession. In 1820, on his father’s death George suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He had already e.xercised the power of a 
monarch during the last nine years of his father's reign, for in 1810 
George 111 had become quite insane. When the Prince Regent be- 
came King George TV. the change had no political significance and 
things went on exactly as before. 

His Character. He was vain, selfish, pleasure-loving and idle. 
He had no care for the nation's prosperity but thought simply of the 
gratification of his personal desires. He was thoroughly a "man of 
disreputable character and by thus he lowered the ^position of the 
Crown in the estimation of his subjects. His life was shamefully evil, 
most unworthy of the head of a grea kingdom. His people had no 
love for him. “He was the next champion immoral king of England 
after Charles 11.” ^ i u 

The Cato Street Conspiracy. A month after the coronation of 
George IV, twenty-five men \yith Thistlewood as their leader hatched 
a plot to murder all the ministers at a dinner. The conspiracy was 
found out and those who took part in it were arrested. Four of the 
conspirators were executed and five transported for life. 

Trial of Queen Caroline. Queen Caroline was neglected by her 
worthless husband George IV. and had been living abroad for six 
years. When she wished to take her place as Queen in 1820. the 
lung made the ministers to bring in a BUI to dissolve the marriage, 
^ter a long trial the Bill was dropped, but the king refused to let 
Queen Caroline s name be read in the Church service. She, however, 
died a few days after. 

Q. Describe briefly the reforms under George IV, or ‘The 
reign of ^orge IV opened the period of Reform’ or “The Reac- 
3" period of Reforms under George IV.” 


JV’s Reign a "Period of Reform." The period of dis- 

Sb- ; ? f 7**® Government adopted a changed and sympa- 

feelings and aspirations from the year 

a liheml ]‘^® *’®®^’ <^anning and Huskisson began 

a liberal policy and identified themselves with a number of reforms 
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in all spheres of national l»fe, thus creating an ‘Epoch of Reform’. 
Some of the important reforms were briefly as follows: 

Hu.skissons Industrial and Ctmimercial Reforms, Huskisson, 
lite President of the Board of Trade, inaugrated a new era in the 
Cvmmiercial policx of the country. ( 1 ) He reduced the duties on 
man> articles. (’2) He repealed the Act making combination of 
workmen penal. <3) He also repealed the Navigation Act which 
closed the British harbours to ships of other countries. He made 
treaties with foreign Powers. Protecti^m which had so long been the 
kevnote of England's commercial policy was thrown out and the 
poiicv of reciprocity was introduced. 

In 1827. Lord Liverpool retired. Canning formed a ministry. 
Peel. Wellington and the old Tories resigned. Canning, however, 
formed his own party, but he too died in 1827. 

Canning was succeeded by Lord Goderich in 1827. He was 
'‘implv incompetent for the post and resigned. In 1828, Wellington, 
the her'j of Waterloo, assumed oflice. The old Tories came back 
to power. Peel became Home Secretary and the Leader of the Com- 
inons. Hu>kisson and other Canningites resigned and the Tories had 
aheir own wav. 

Peel's Reforms as Home Secretary, — Reform of the Criminal 
Jmm\ At the beginning of the century there were no less than 200 
crimes which could be punished by hanging. An>' one, for instance, 
who stole tish out of a pond, who hunted in the king’s forests, or 
who damaged Westminster Bridge was liable to be hanged. The 
House of Commons had again and again voted that men should no 
longer be put to death for such things, but the House of Lords had 
been obstinate. Peel insisted that milder punishment than death 
should be imposed on those who had been guilty of at least a hun- 
dred of these small crimes. The House of Lords gave way, and it 
became known that there was at least one man in the Government 
who could be trusted to make wise improvements. 

Repeal of the Navii^atiun Act of 1651. In 1815 the Naviga- 
tion Act was repealed for America and then for Portugal. In 1823 
the Act was totally repealed and other Acts were pssed in the direc- 
tion of free trade and this tended to increase English trade. 

Labour Acts, In 1824, Labour Acts were passed by which the 
laws allowing a magistrate to fix the wages of labourers, and prevent- 
ing workmen from travelling to different parts of the country for em- 
ployment were repealed. An Act was passed by which combina- 
tions of masters and labourers solely for purposes of fixing wages were 
-declared legal. 

Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, (1828). At the ins- 
tance of Lord John Russel, the Ministry of Wellington repealed the 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828 and thus removed the disability 
of the Dissenters. 

The Catholic Emancipation Act, (1829). Roman Catholics of 
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the British Isles were suffering from certain serious disabilities, for ins- 
tance the>' were not entitled to become members of Parliament nor 
could they hold any government post. 

Pitt the Younger at the time of the passing of the Irish Act of 
Union had promised the Roman Catholics that he would remo\'c the 
disabilities under which they laboured and raised their rights and status 
equal to those of the Protestants; but he could not fulfil the promise 
as George III was against giving them any rights. The Roman Catho- 
lics made up their mind to put up a tough fight to win equal rights 
with the Protestants. Accordingly in 1823, the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation was formed to agitate for the removal of the Catholic disabili- 
ties. The new movement started under the leadership of Daniel 
O'Connell, a clever and eloquent Irish barrister. 

O'Connell was elected member for Clare, in 1828, but could not 
take his seat as he was a Catholic, There was great excitement in 
the country and civil war seemed imminent. The Duke of Welling- 
ton surveyed the situation most calmly and decided for a surrender. 
Peel and the King gave their consent. The Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was forced through the Parliament in 1829 with the aid of Whigs 
and Canningites. By it 

1. The Catholics were allowed to sit in Parliament; 

2. The Catholics could hold all offices except those of a Regent,. 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 

3. The Catholic Association was dissolved: 

4. The franchise was raised from 40 shillings freeholder to £ 10 
holders. 

With the passage of the Bill the Tory Party was shattered. 

The Reform of Police^ (1829). Another improvement of a dif- 
ferent kind was effected by Peel. The detective police of London 
did not efficiently discharge their duty. Peel introduced much better 
policemen who were well-disciplined and the old inefficient police- 
men were dismissed. The example was afterwards imitated in the 
rest of England. The nickname of ‘Peeler’, which is sometime used 
for a policeman, is derived from Peel’s surname and the other nick- 
name of ‘Bobby’ from his Christian name Robert. 

Jail Reform. The condition of jails in England had been very 
miserable for a long time. Diseases in jail were very common, for 
no attention was paid to the improvement of sanitary conditions. 
New and young offenders were put along with old and hardened cri- 
minals with the result that the character of the young offenders was. 
spoiled. The treatment meted out to the prisoners was most in- 
human and they were not let off from the jaU unless they had satisfi- 
ed the jailor by. paying him the jailor’s fees, despite orders for their 
immediate release, 

John Howard, a great philanthropist, was shocked to see the 
miserable conditions prevailing in jails, and he devoted himself to the 



task of jail reform. He \'isitcd the jails in England and all over 
Europe and brought home to the people the necessity of improving 
jail conditions. By his propaganda, pamphlets and preachings, he was 
iibic U) convince the people about the importance of showing a more 
humane treatment to the prisoners. After hi.s death the noble work 
of jail reform was continued vigorously by an English lady, Eliza- 
beth Frv. Influenced b> the energetic efforts of John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry the Government took steps to improve jails and the 
prisoncr.*> were soon much better than what they were a century back. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Greek War of Independence 
(1821—1829). 

Ans. The Greek War of Independence (1821 — 1829) 

Causes, For nearly four centuries the Greeks had been a down- 
trvKlden race, subjected* to various forms of cruelty and tyranny bv 
the lurkish Government. The Christian subjects of the Sultan of 
Turkey were not prepared to tolerate anv' more his mis-governmeni 
and oppression. Feelings of nationality among the Greeks had been 
roused bv the "Association of Friends" and the Greeks were now 
determined to release themselves from the control of the oppressive 
rulers. 

In their struggle for independence, the Greeks had the sympathv 
of George Canning, Lord Byron, and .many other Englishmen, some 
of whom volunteered their services against the Turks. 

Events, The Greeks fought heroically and continued their strug-* 
gle for independence for more than five years. The Sultan of Tur- 
key found the Greek revolt diflicult to put down, and called in the 
aid of his vassal, Meheniet AH, the Pasha of Egypt. Mehemet AH 
sent his army to Morea, the centre of the Greek revolt, and a war 
of extermination commenced, whereupon Canning brought about a 
coalition between England, Russia and France to interfere in order* 
to end the struggle between the Turks and the Greeks. The Turks 
refused to accept a truce as proposed by the allied Powers, At the 
refusal of the Turks the allied fleets of England, Russia and France 
destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleets at the Battle of Navarinc'K 
in 1827. 

Results, The victory at the Battle of Navarino in 1827 practi- 
cally secured the independence of Greece. Two years afterwards, the^ 
Sultan of Turkey was compelled to grant complete independence to 
Greece by the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829. 

Q. (a). Give a clear estimate of the Domestic and Foreign: 
Policies of Canning. Or, 

^'Canning merely continued on the road indicated by his pre- 
decessor (Castlereagh)”, How far is this a correct estimate of the^ 
foreign policy of Canning? Or, ,(P.U. 1958, 55, 49.) 

Compare and contrast the foreign policy of Castlereagh and. 
Canning. Or, 


**The accession of Canning to the Foreign Office was an event; 
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of real significance alike for England and for Europe ” Discnas. 

(P.U. 1953, 50) 

Castlereagh controlled the foreign policy in the Ministry of Lord 
Liverpool from 1812 to 1822. Castlereagh committed suicide in a 
fit of depression in 1822 when Lord Liverpool selected Canning as 
Foreign Secretary. Canning was a great force in the House of Com- 
mons'" by virtue of his great ability as a practical statesman, his elo- 
quence and his forceful personality. 

Canning's Domestic Policy. Canning belonged to the liberal 
and enlightened section of the Tory party. He had much in common 
with the Whigs and his followers, the Canningites were afterwards 
merged in the Whig party. He very well understood the needs of the 
suffering people and was in perfect sympathy with them. He gave 
full support to the commercial measures of Huskisson and to Catho- 
lic Emancipation but he was opposed to Parliamentary reform. He 
thus stood “half-way between the new and the old.’’ Like Peel and 
Hubkiison — ^Tories of the liberal school of thought. Canning aban- 
doned the old unintelligent reactionary policy in favour of one of 
moderate reform. 

Canning* s Foreign Policy. — Its Principles. (1) Canning intense- 
ly loved his country and his constant anxiety was to safeguard the 
interests of England and keep peace. He wanted to keep England 
aloof from continental complications and to follow the principle of 
"non-intervention.’ He held that each country should have perfect 
freedom to manage its own affairs without any external interference. 
But he favoured intervention in continental affairs when the interests 
of England required it. In his foreign policy, he had in fact but one 
thing in view — the interests of Great Britain. (2) In consonance 
with the more democratic and inquisitive spirit of the age, unlike his 
predecessor Castlereagh, he loved to appeal not only to the House of 
Commons but to the people at large. Foreign affairs were no longer 
a mystery and they began to be published. (3) He introduced an 
element of more active opposition to the reactionary parties on the 
continent and acted as the friend of freedom and national rights in 
certain cases. 

Holly Alliance. The rulers of Russia, Austria, Prussia and 
Spain formed the Holy Alliance apparently to maintain world peace 
by promoting goodwill and better understanding between nations but 
in fact their object in forming this Alliance was to aid one another 
in repressing the growth of republicanism and demands for political 
reform in their own territories and also in those of their neighbours. 
They wanted to put down ruthlessly all democratic and national 
movement and suppress liberty in all its forms. Britain was asked 
to join, but she refused to countenance the Alliance, Canning set 
his face against the Holy Alliance and emphatically protested against 
the policy of interfering in the internal affairs of other countries which 
the Holy Alliance had adopted. 

Spain. Austria and France were commissioned by the Holy 
Alliance to suppress agitation for constitutional reform in Spain by 



:ivi»rce of arms. Canning prelected Spain. The great historian Davies 
writes, ‘'Iho English statesman George Canning had predicted that 
Napoleon would eventualK’ be defeated by a war of nations, and that 
ihis war of nations would start in Spain. His prediction was amply 
Ncrified.*' 

Spanish C\ dimes. The Hol\ Alliance wanted to aid Spain in 
putting down the risings in the Spanir^h-Americun colonies against 
Spain but Britain prevented France and the Holy Alliance from sup- 
pressing the independence oi the Spanish Colonies. 

ForliSed by the strong support of the American President Monroe, 
he recognised the independence of the Spanish colonies in America.'* 
With juslhiahle pride he could sav, “I called in the New' World to 
redress tl;c balance of the Old,"’ for it was with help from British 
\oiuntecrs that Spanish-American Colonies managed to break away 
I'n^m the mcaher country and set up independent republics. 

Greece. In 1821 the Greeks rose in revolt against the Turkish 
masters. Canning's policy was to stand aside and allow the Greeks 
to fight oia thcir'catise. Bui when the combined forces of the Sultan 
and "the Kisha oi Egspt were crushing Greek resistance. Canning 
changed his mind and sided with France and Russia for the protection 
o! the Greeks. With the destruction of the Egyptian fleet at the Bat- 
tle of Navarino, Greek independence was practically secured. 

Portugal. Canning prev'ented France and Spain from interfering 
with the new 1} -formed constitutional government of Portugal. 

Government hy Conj^ress. Canning also objected to the gov- 
eriiment of Europe by Congress, as favoured by the despotic powers. 

Forei;.in Prestiye oj En^eicind. Under Canning British influence 
was used to promote constitutional government throughout Europe. 
Ordinarily England was against interference in the affairs of Europe, 
but when it did interfere, it did so with commanding force. Under 
Canning England was supreme over the whole continent and it owed 
its foreign prestige to him. 

<b) How lur Cunnm}^ continued on a Road indicated by Cas- 
tlereagh. This is true that England owed her foreign prestige to both 
Castlereagh and Cunning but one cannot altogether admit the truth 
of the statement that '’Canning merely continued on a road indicated 
by his predecessor < Castlereagh) Of course Canning followed the 
foreign policy as set by his predecessor Castlereagh but not in the 
same spirit, on his becoming Foreign Secretary in 1822, Canning be- 
gan a nev/ liberal foreign policy. A comparison and contrast of the 
foreign policy as pursued by them will enable us to judge foV oursel- 
ves the extent to which Canning continued on a road indicated by 
Castlereagh. 

How they agreed and disagreed with each other or salient 
points in the comparison and contrast of the foreign policy of 
Canning and Castlereagh. 

1. Both were the political disciples of Pitt; but they differed with 
each other on some of the important issues of the time. No doubt 
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Cunning was a Tory, but he belonged to the liberal section of the: 
Tories, Once the personal relations between them were so much 
strained that Canning thought of accepting a responsible post in. 
India. Canning was about to embark as Governor-General of India, 
when he heard" of the suicide committed by Castlereagh. On his 
death Canning became Foreign Secretary in 1822. 

2. Both were opposed to the policy of the Holy Alliance but 
Canning was its stronger opponent. The Holy Alliance formed bet- 
ween Russia. Prussia and Austria apparently declared that its ob- 
ject was to keep peace in Europe and maintain good understanding 
between the nations of Europe, but in fact it aimed at putting down 
every constitutional agitation and struggle for popular rights and liber- 
ty in any country including their own. Truly speaking, it wanted 
to continue despotism and suppress aspirations of the people. Where- 
as Castlereagh simply kept aloof from the Holy Alliance, Canning 
condemned its policy in strong words and opposed its unholy activi- 
ties, with all the force at his command, 

3. Both adopted the policy of “non-intervention’ but Canning 
interpreted it in his own way and applied it to his own satisfaction. 
He was of opinion that ordinarily England would not interfere in the 
aftairs of other nations, but she may have to interfere in the end 
when the parties concerned could not come to an amicable settle- 
ment and the war became inevitable. Moreover, if England interfer- 
ed at all, she must do so with a commanding force; she must be sup- 
reme over the whole continent, and any association of European 
powers that offered a menace to this supremacy, must be suppressed. 

4. Castlereagh was in favour of holding periodical congresses in 
Europe in order to resolve the differences of parties and create bet- 
ter understanding between nations, but Canning did not countenance 
the idea. He was strongly against intervention in the affairs of other 
States. Canning wanted that each country should manage its own 
affairs without interference of any outside influence. His motto was.. 
“Every nation to itsef, and God for us all.” 

5. Canning was more particular about the ‘interest of Great 
Britain than Castlereagh. In his foreign policy he had always one 
thing in view and which he could not forget — ^that was his care for 
Great Britain. His constant anxiety was to keep Great Britain aloof 
from Euopean politics and protect its interests at all costs. He want- 
ed to make England strong and supreme on the continent, but he 
would like to use its strength and influence to promote constitutional- 
ism against despotism. 



CHAPTER XXV 


WILLIAM IV— THE SAILOR KING (1830—37) 


“The House is not the representative of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, it is the representation of 
nominal horouiihs of ruined and exterminated 
town^ of noble families, of wealthy indivi- 
duals. of foreiitn potentates." 

— The Younger Pm' 


His Accession. George IV was succeeded by his brother Wil- 
liam IV', a rough sailor-king. The \ear of his accession was a mom- 
•anious one in Europe. It was a >ear of revolutions in the West. 
Charles of Prance was driven from the throne, and Louis Phillip was 
made a constitutional monarch. The Belgians rose tigainst the Dutch. 
Thus the vain dream of the powers who met in the Congress at 
Vienna to make a final settlement of Europe was totally frustrated. 
The Poles whose country had long been divided by Austria, Prus- 
sia and Russia rose in rebellion. Thus the year 1830 was a year of 
revolutions and the revolts, and full of great political significance. 

His Character. He was a simple and homely man. He was 
easy-going. go*>d-natured and well-meaning. He had been a sailor 
and had passed through all the grades of the service. He was eenial 
m his ways and very popular with his subjects. Unlike his brother 
George, he was a man of upright character and plain manners. 

Q. Review the causes that brought the question of parlia- 
mentary reform to the forefront in the early thirties. Trace the 
progress of the Refoxm Bill of 1832 and g;ive its main provisions 
and basic principles. Or, r ” ^ 


the evils existing in the pre-reform electoral system 
removed by the Reform Acts of 
1832 and 1867. Or, (D.U. 1953, 55; P.U. 1954, 58) 

t ^’^i^.^^count of the Movement for Parliamentary Re- 
form which culminated in the Reform Act of 1832. How did this 
movement affect the balance of political power in Great Britain*? 

(P.r. 1946, 44, 36) 

causes that brought forward the question of 
parliamentary reform or the defects of parliamentary system: 

At*}' Ne-pmwi/ the General Will of the People 

nr. *Hr..*Kt bccame a sovereign body 

no doubt, but It did not represent the general will of the neoDle 

Vnf was an oipanized oligarchy under the gmse^of 
on. Votcs^ were purchased by paying very hich nrices 
such members, instead of representing the electors. ple£ed their pat- 
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rons by carrying out their wishes. The House of Commons was thus 
a most undemocratic body, as it did not represent the people. The 
House was controlled by the Crown and great landowners. 

On one occasion the Younger Pitt rightly said, 'The House is 
not the representative of the people of Great Britain; it is the repre- 
sentative of nominal borouglis of ruined and exterminated towns of 
noble families, of wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates.” 

2. Electoral changes had not kept pace with Economic Deve- 
lopment. Many ruined and insignificant boroughs continued return- 
ing members to Parliament, while the big commercial towns that had 
sprung up as the result of the Industrial Revolution, returned no 
members. Some old towns were reduced to mere hamlets and yet 
returned members whereas new towns and cities like Manchester. 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Halifax, etc., went unrepresented. 
Manufacturers, merchants, professional men and all who were lead- 
ing the Industrial Revolution had no voice in the Government. There 
was, therefore, an urgent necessity of redistributing the seats. 

3. The System of Representation was not Satisfactory. There 
was no uniformity of franchise, as for instance, in counties, forlv 
shillings freeholders and a few other classes had the right of voting; 
in some boroughs the rate-payers were entitled to vote; in others 
only the hereditary freemen; in some only members of the town 
council had the right to vote. The system of franchise was there- 
fore most inquitous and needed a thorough and immediate revision. 

4. The House of Commons was controlled by Great land-own- 
ers, The great land-owners controlled the House of Commons by 
exerting direct influence over counties and indirect influence in bor- 
oughs. Bribery and corruption were rampant. Conditions were most 
disgraceful and overhauling of parliamentary system was badly need- 
ed. 

The Younger Pitt once said, "The House is not the representa- 
tive of the people of Great Britain, it is the representation of nominal 
boroughs of ruined and exterminated towns, of noble families, of 
wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates.” It was stated in 1817 
"that seats were bought and sold like tickets at the opera.” 

Progress of the Reform Bill or the Struggle over the BUI. In 
1810 Lord Grey’s Ministry came into power at once took up 
the matter of parliamentary reform. In 1831 Lord John Russel, a 
member of the ministry, introduced the Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons. He pointed out the faults of the old system, namely, the 
rotten boroughs returned members whereas large and populous towns 
such as Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, etc., were unrepresented. 
The ministry proposed to take away the right of returning members 
from small boroughs and to give the seats, thus vacated, to large 
towns. The first Reform Bill was defeated in the House of Commons. 
After a general election it was introduced for the second time. It 
passed through the House of Commons but was rejected by the Lords. 
This led to a serious breach of peace and furious riots in different 
parts of the country. The King was urged to create new oeers to 
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dcfciil the ‘opposition’. The ‘opposition’ itself yielded to the demands 
of the Refonvicr^. The Reform Bill was introduced for the third time 
in 1832 and was passed. 

Its Main Prnvishms (1). Rediatribution of Seats. 1. All 
boroujihs containing less han two thousand inhabitants were disfran- 
chised" and thus llT seats were made vacant. 

2. Ail boroughs with a population between 2,0()0 and 4.000 were 
to return only one member to the Parliament and thus 32 seals were 
made vacant. 

In all 143 seats made vacant by disfranchising small btiroughs 
were distributed among the large countries and towns which wore not 
so far adequately represented. 

(Hi Franchise. 1. In boroughs any house-holder paying £10 
and upwards got the franchise, i.c., the right of voting. 

2. In countie.s, all who owned lands worth £ 10 a year or who 
paid a yearly rental of £ 50 for their holdings, were given the fran- 
chise. 

The net result was the addition of some 455 thousand electors, 
to the old. an addition which more than tripled the electorate. “Thus 
altogether 455,000 additional persons came on the list of voters.” 
Before the passage of this Act there were only 160 thousand voters 
in the whole of England, Wales. Ireland and Scotland with a popula- 
tion of 16 million. 

'rae Tories were led to think that the Reform Act would revo- 
lutionise England, but in fact it was only a mild measure. In .spite 
of the apparent increase in the number of voters, only one person 
out of 22 persons of the whole population of England' had a vote. 
The real and great advantage of the Act was that" the monopoly of 
the House of Commons held by the landlords was now broken 
through and the middle class got some political power. The political 
power began to be transferred from Aristocraev to Democracy. After 
the Act the number of voters rose to 615 thousand. 

B^sic Principle of the Act. The basic principles of this Act was 
to adjust the system of elections to the economic progress of the 
country as a result of the Industrial Revolution. That is why the 
Act abolished old and depopulated boroughs and created new and 
more populous ones. The Act also redistributed the seats made vac- 
^ principle. The conditions of franchise were 

.sufticiently lowered so that all duly qualified persons could exercise 
the right of vote. The Act so far did not extend franchise to the 
labourers, but placed a part of the political power in the hands of the 
nndale class. 

Q. Give some account of the movement for the reform of 
Parliament which culminated in the Reform Act of 1832. How 
Old this measure affect the balance of political power? 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Describe the effects and significance of the Reform Aet 
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of 1832 and point out its defects and shortcomings. In what 
ways was it not a final settlement? Or, 

How far did the Eeform Act of 1832 make Great Britain a 
democratic country? 

THE EFFECTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REFORM ACT 

1. The Reform Act of 1832 transferred the political power from 
the lords and landowners to the middle class and thus broke down 
the monopoly of power so long exercised by the peers and the great 
land-owning class. It made Parliament democratic for the first time. 
It cnanged the balance of power in national politics. It was only the 
beginning of the transition of political power from aristocracy to 
democracy. 

2. Uniformity of franchise in boroughs was introduced for the 
•first time. 

3. The House of Lords had its control weakened over the Lower 
House which became conscious of a new independence. Till the Re- 
form Act of 1832 the House of Lords was definitely superior to the 
Hou.se of Commons and it exercised all sovereign power. The House 
of Commons was a subservient body, i.e., its members were nominat- 
ed by the House of Lords and it simply gave its assent to all mea- 
sures of the Upper House. But from 1832 the House of Commons 
.became a true representative body of the nation. 

4. On account of the change in their outlook, the Tories changed 
their names into Conservatives (holding old views with some modi- 
•fications) and the Whigs turned Liberals (large-minded) to accom- 
modate new changes. Thus the Act of 1832 brought a great change 
in the character of old parties — the Whigs and Tories. 

5. The importance of the Reform Act lay not in what it ac- 
tually did but what it ultimately brought about. The Bill did not 
bring in democracy but prepared the way for it. “Though it did not 
establish a democracy, it took a long step in that direction.” The 
passage of the first Reform Act naturally led to the passing of the 
other Reform Bills, 

6. The bond between the two Houses was broken and the har- 
.mony between them was disturbed by frequent collisions. The mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were drawn from the middle class 
which was now conscious of its constitutional rights. 

7. “No law since the Bill of Rights is to be compared with this 
Act in importance.” It weakened the influence of the Crown and 
the landed aristocracy, and increased the political power of the mid- 
dle class, thereby inaugurating “the rule of the middle class.” The 
Act was not the final word in the demand for Parliamentary reform. 
Its natural results were chartism and the further democratisation of 
the franchise. 

Trevelyan calls the Reform Act of 1832 the “modem Magna 
Carta”. It brought about a constitutional revolution in England. 
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The way the first Reform Act was passed clearly pointed out 
that sovereign power lay with the House of Commons and not with 
the House of Lords. 

Shorlcomin^s and cliurucur t/j the Reform Act, The Act )vas 
not a final settlement. It mh fVf! the sovereign remedy for all elec- 
tored and political ills, 

1. The Reform Act was large in scope and was wisely conceived 
but failed to satisfy the working classes. The Act did not give the 
right of vote to labourers and to the poor middle class. The average 
ratio of voters to the v^hole population of Great Britain was about 
one to thirty. Complete dcnii)cracy was brought about by the Re- 
form Acts of 1867 and 1K84 and then by the 4th and 5th Reform 
Acts of 1918 and 1928. 

2. The Reform Act led to the development of a new^ movement 
known as Chartism, for the Act gave a rude shock to the hopes of 
the labourers and artisans and fell sb>rt of their political aspirations. 
The Act was not a final seltlement. It was not the sovereign remedx' 
of all electoral and political ills. 

3. The Act broke the principle of aristocracy though it failed 
to estabii.'.h democracy in the country in the real sense. It oniv 
marked the beginning of the transition of political power from aristo- 
cracy to democracy and could not go beyond that, 

4. The Act failed to secure representation for minorities. 

"‘The Eeform Act of 1832 marked a revolution in English 
History, but a revolution of a very English kind'k 

The Reform Act of 1832 in English history, was a revolution as 
it transferred poliiical power fivnii the landed aristocracy to the mer- 
cantile and middle class elements. But, unlike the European revolu- 
tions, it was not attended with violence and bloodshed. On the con- 
trary, it was passed by constitutional means, and was loyally accepted 
and put into effect by the whole people, both those who had resisted 
it and those who had pressed for it by every means constitutional. 
Again, the Reform Act was not a very democratic measure; it destrov- 
ed, no doubt, the monopoly of political power by the landed aristo- 
cracy and forced them to give a share of it to the middle classes; but 
the franchise was still beyond the reach of artisans and agricultural 
labourers. 

In that the Act transferred political power from the aristocracy 
and the great land-owners to the middle classes, the traders dnd the 
manufacturers, it was a great revolution in the constitutional history 
of England. But it must be clearly borne in mind that it brought no 
new change of principle. Only the evils and abuses (bribery, in- 
equality of representation, etc., etc.) were removed and the system of 
representation was reformed. There was nothing new but the old 
principles were adapted to new circumstances. The franchise was 
broadened but the landed gentry and wealthy classes still dominated 
the Parliament. Hence, like other English revolutions, it was conser- 
vative in character and of a very English kind. It is, therefore. 
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righlly said that, “the Reform Act of 1832 marked a revolution in 
Englfsh history, but a revolution of a very English kind.” 

Q. Give an account of the reforms or beneficial measures 
that were carried out in the reign of William IV or the work of 
the First Reform Parliament. Or, 

Describe the principal measures of social and economic ame- 
lioration adopted after passing of the first Reform Act. Or, 

Give a brief account of the social and economic reforms in 
England in the first half of the 19th century. (P.U. 1952) 

(The Question means that we should describe the reforms of 
the reians of George IV and William IV). The period of reforms 
which opened in the reign of George IV, continued during the reign 
of William IV, and during the seven years’ time many useful reforms 
and beneficial measures were passed. Some of them may be noted 
as follows: — 

(i) Parliamentary Reforms, 1832. The first Reform Act of 
1832 deprived the deserted areas of the right of representation and 
gave it to the new populous towns that had sprung up as a result of 
the Industrial Revolution. The system of franchise was improved 
and defects in the system of election were removed. The number 
of voters immensely increased and Parliament became more represen- 
tative than before. The political power was transferred from the rich 
landlords to the middle classes and thus the centre of gravity in poli- 
tics was completely changed. The monopoly of political power till 
now enjoyed by the land-owners was broken. The Act established 
the principle that the nation was empowered to change the constitu- 
tion according to its needs. (For more details, see previous Answer). 

(ii) Social Reform: Abolition of Slavery. Perhaps the noblest 
achievement of the eighteenth century was the movement for the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. Africa was a slave market for Europe 
since Roman times. In Elizabethan days, the English seamen, led 
by John Hawkins, began to carry on a lucrative slave trade between 
Africa and West Indies or Southern States of America. “Negroes 
were captured from the west coast of Africa and taken to Europe 
and America to be sold as slaves. This was very inhuman as they 
were treated like animals.” This trade had become more than hun- 
dred years old when Pitt came to power and Britain had the greatest 
share of it. In 1787 there was formed a society for the suppressiorr 
of the ‘Slave Trade.’ The two most prominent members of this so- 
ciety were Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce, a prominent 
member of Parliament and a friend of Pitt the Younger. The British 
merchants resisted abolition of Slave Trade and the House of Com- 
mons could pass no Bill. But the increasing exertion of Wilberforce 
and Clarkson in rousing the public conscience to the bestial nature 
of the trade ensured the ultimate success of the movement. In 1807, 
the Abolition Act ended the British slave trade. In 1833 Great Bri- 
tain went a step further and prohibited slavery in British dominions. 
To compensate the loss sustained by the British planters in West 
Indies and in other overseas regions a sum of £20 million was voted 
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to them by the British Parliament. At the same timc> the slaves 
wore to work as apprentices to their old masters for a definite period. 
Brl the apprentice s>s;tem w'as a sad failure and led to the complete 
emancipation of the slaves in 1838. 

Poor Law Rejorfm, The Poor Law had been there since 
the lime of Elizabeth but ^o distinction was made between the able- 
bodied and the disabled anil grants were made to supplement wages. 
Ihe Poor Law' Reform Act of 1834 provided that in future no out- 
d()or relief should be given to any bin the aged and the infirm. The 
able-bodied persons must go to work-hoibes "to earn relief. 

< iv I Municipal Reforms, The towns were in a bad condition. 
Essential functions such as street-cleaning, drainage and lighting w'erc 
performed by special bodies set up by " Local Acts of Parliament. 
Tte sanitary condition in towns w'as generally injurious to health and 
morals. The Municipal Reform Act of 1835 set up elected munici- 
palities in everv town of a certain size, with powers to raise rales. 
This gave a chance to public-spirited men to render public service 
and things very much improved. 

(V) Judicial Reforms, In 1833, Parliament established the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, which eventually became the 
central court of appeal for the whole Empire. It reformed the land 
laws. 

<vi) Education, In 1833, Government made grants to societies 
which were maintaining elementary scho(4s. In 1839, the grants were 
increased and a Committee of the Privy ( ouncil w^as set up to ad- 
minister them with a staff of inspectors. This was the beginning of 
national education. 

(vii) Factory Legislation, In 1833 was passed the Factorv Act 
on the initiative of Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesburv). It 
prohibited the employment of children under nine and reduckl the 
hours of work to nine a day. Inspectors were appointed to go round 
the factories and see that the new rules were adhered to, 

Q. Discuss the chief humanitarian measures carried out in 
England during the first half of the 19 th century. 

The chief humanitarian measures that were carried out in the 
first half of the 19th century were Jail Reform, Abolition of Slavery, 
Poor Law Reforms, Education, Factory Legislation, Penal Code. 
Public Health Act, Mines Act. (For details please consult previous 
Answer), 



CHAPTER XXVI 

OUEEN VICTORIA (1837—1901) 

“The Victorian Age was a century of hope. It 
also an era of crowded activity in political, 
econonuc, social and intellectual sphere.” 

Her Accession. George IV and William IV having no heir. 
Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent (fourth son of George HI), 
became Queen of England. She was the only daughter of Edward, 
the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George III. She was born in 
1819 and her father died when she was only eight months old. 

When Victoria succeeded to the throne of England, Hanover 
separated from England as the laws of Hanover required a male heir 
to the throne. The Duke of Cumberland, the Queen’s uncle, became 
King of Hanover. 

Her Marriage. In 1840, Victoria married her cousin Prince Al- 
bert of Saxe Coberg. 'The Prince Consort’, as he was called, possess- 
ed very high character and noble ideas and proved a faithful friend 
and useful adviser of the Queen. He was never ambitious of power 
and served England to the best of his capacity. 

Her Character. She was self-reliant and conscientious, thought- 
ful for others and strict in the performance of duty. As a ruler, "she 
was just and sympathetic. She showed rare courage and discretion 
and made herself popular by her modest and dignified manners. She 
never lost faith in herself and faced all diflSculties and problems with 
a brave heart. 

In spite of her masterful personality and strong will, her rule 
was constitutional. She possessed great political knowledge. Her 
mind was as energetic as her body. Her strength of character and 
her strong sense of duty won for monarchy the affections and respect 
of her people. She had been carefully and wisely educated for the 
high station which awaited her. As such she was able to devote her 
fifi attention and energy to the task of ad mini stration and take a 
lively interest in it. She was a typical constitutional monarch. She 
never swerved from the path of duty and virtue. 

Queen Victoria a typical Constitutional Sovereign. Lord Mel- 
bourne, even in her early years, had instructed Victoria in the duties 
of a constitutional ruler. Throughout her long reign of sixty-three 
years Queen Victora admirably played the role of a constitutional 
head of the government. It is said of her reign that “for the first 
time in England’s history the theory of limit^ monarchy was tran- 
slated into fact”. The statement means that Queen Victoria was Hi* 
the first sovereign of England who behaved as a constitutional mon- 
arch in the real sense of the term. This is true that her predecessors 
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were constitutional sovereigns but they were not as much constitution- 
al as Uueen Victoria proved herself to be* 

The Glorious Revolution had placed strong restrictions on the 
powers of the C rown but its ancient prerogatives were still retained to 
a certain extent. As for instance George III ousted the Whigs from 
power and he governed without party making the Cabinet a mere 
inNlrumcnt of the roval will and Parliament the pensioner of the royal 
Kuinlv. Cieorge HI thus acted more as a party leader than as a cons- 
lituti^mal sovereign. In the same way William IV ousted his Wbig 
ministerN in 1804 for the simple reasons that their views on certain 
issues were different from those of his. 

Queen Victoria, however, had a different conception of her duties 
as a consiitulional ruler. She never looked upon herself as the head 
of a political parly, but she discharged her duties by acting with the 
advice (^f her responsible ministers and never tried to assert herself 
b\ selling aside their decisions. She was intelligent enough to form 
her inde]>endent opinions on the right lines but she never enforced 
her views on others. She never defied popular wishes or disregarded 
the achice of her ministers. 

Again, she exerted her utmost influence for all healthy and cons- 
tructive purposes. She would bring part> differences to a minimum 
hv her intervention. .She also put in her "best efforts to make up the 
differences between the two Houses of Parliament as she did in the 
Reform Bill of 1884. 

Mi^st simple and unassuming, she played the role of a sovereign 
wht^ remains within the limits of law% scrupulously observes the legal 
reiraints and acts in the most constitutional and constructive manner, 
never forgetting that the well-being of her subjects was her most sac- 
red charge. In forei^ affairs, particularlv, her close family connec- 
tions with most of the crowned heads of Europe, enabled her to exer- 
cise a very healthy and moderating influence in the foreign policy of 
her Cabinets. 

Her faithful devotion to duty, her extreme purity and nobility 
had won for her the affection and respect of her subjects and of all 
those persons who came into contact with her. 

“She passed away without an enemy in the world; for even those 
who loved not England, loved her.'' (Balfour), She will always 
be remembered by her countrymen as an excellent sovereign, as an 
admirable constitutional ruler and as the best benefactor of "mankind. 

^ account of the Ministry of Lord Melbourne 

LORD MELBOURNE 

The Melbourne Ministry. After the resignation of Earl Grey in 
ip4. Lord Melbourne became Prime Minister for the first lime. In 
Novemter of the same year the King, whose sympathy with the Wiigs 
had dechned, dismissed Lord Melbourne and asked the Duke of Wel- 
lington to form a ministry. On the advice of the Duke, Sir Robert 
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Peel was made Prime Minister. Although in an appeal to the coun- 
try the new Conservative party gained one hundred seats, the Whigs 
still had a majority. After being in office for four months. Peel was 
forced to resign, and Lord Melbourne again became Prime Minister. 
The following measures of reform mark the second Melbourne Min- 
istry: — 

(i) The Municipal Corporation Act, 1835. The Government of 
the towns and cities of the country was in the hands of small, and 
often corrupt corporations. The members of the governing bodies 
retained their position for life, and when a vacancy occurred it was 
often filled by the remaining members from among their own friends. 
Moreover, the proceedings of the corporations were kept secret, and 
the townspeople knew nothing how the money collected by the cor- 
poration was spent. The municipal corporations were, in fact, as 
corrupt as the House of Commons had been before 1832, but the 
Municipal Reform Bill of 1835 effectively purified municipal admin- 
istration. The Act provided that, with the exception of the Corpora- 
tion of London, the members of Town Councils should be elected 
by the rate-payers, that the aldermen should be chosen by the coun- 
cillors, and that corporation should publish accounts showing how 
the public money had been spent. 

(ii) The Marriage Act, 1836. In 1836 a Marriage Act was pass- 
ed to allow marriages to be performed in Noni-conformist places of 
worship or before the Registrar of the district, and this was followed 
by ah Act for the General Registration of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths. 

(iii) Penny Postage System, 1839. His other important measure 
was the introduction of a uniform penny postage system. Before this 
the postage on letters was high and varied according to distance. 
At the suggestion of Rowland Hill, the ministry of Lord Melbourne 
adopted a uniform system of penny postage throughout Great Britain 
in 1839. This was highly appreciated by the people who looked upon 
the system as a great boon. 

(iv) His Irish Policy and Measures of Relief, 1839. Early in the 
reign of Victoria the Government of Melbourne passed small mea- 
sures of relief for the Irish. A Tithe Act was passed which provided 
that henceforth the landlords and not the tenants were to pay tithes. 
A Poor Law was passed which gave some relief to the starving Irish. 

Palmerston was the Foreign Minister under him. He follow- 
ed a bold and forward policy and involved England in war with 
Afghanistan and China. Melbourne possessed neither ability nor 
strength of will as a politician. However, he gave a careful and tact- 
ful training to Queen Victoria in the task of administration. He re- 
garded her with paternal fondness and led the girl Queen through 
the mysteries of her manifold monarchical duties. 

After the fall of the easy-going Melbourne Ministry, Peel the 
leader of the Tory formed the Cabinet. 

Q. Atteihpt a brief account of the Chartist Movement or 
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Chartism. Why did the Movement fail? What was the signifi- 
cance of the Movement? Or, 

Discuss the nature and consequences of the Chartist Move- 
ment in Great Britain. Or. 

Q. Write a short essay on the Chartist Movement. 

riw Chartht Mi>venni;:. The Chartist Mmement I'r Aailathm 
•was ^la^ted just after the Reform Act oif 1832 and continued up to 
I85u. It began seriousK in the curK \e.irs of Queen Victoria's reign, 
■■('hariism was an attempt tti remed\ the "I'cial and economic evils 
b\ changing the character c\' Parliament and b\ giving to the work- 
ing clas.se.s the rights that the Reform .Act of ]832 had given to the 
middle classes." It aimed at a complete change of the Micial and 
political order. Its supixvrters were divided into Phvsica! 1-orce and 
Mi)ral Force Chartists. The former believed in violent action, in the 
immediate declaration of a general strike and the arming of the mus- 
■scs. The latter hoped tiv per'-uadc the government by the method of 
peaceful agitation and educating public opinion. 

Causes 

SiK'hil and hcojunuic Causes. The Industrial Revolution had 
brought about great changes in the social and economic life of the 
people. The working classes had been most adversely effected. Many 
labourers were thrown out of work on account of the introduction 
of machinery. Keen competition grcatl.v reduced their wages which 
scarcely reached subsistence level. The Corn Laws put heavv' duties 
on imported wheat and thus price of bread rose high. The miseries 
of working classes knew no bounds. They were overworked, ill paid, 
ill-clad, ill-fed and ill-housed. Thus from social and economic point 
of view the working classes had serious grievances which uUimaielv 
found vent in Chartism or Chartist Agitation. 

Political Causes. The Reform Act of 1832 gave political power 
to the middle classes only and neglected the interests of the working 
classes. The working classes had no franchise, no representation, no 
political power in spite of their full share in the agitation which result- 
ed in the passage of the First Reform Act, 1832. They knew that 
political power given to the middle classes by the First Reform Act 
had very much improved their condition, they thus naturall>' believed 
that if they wanted to improve their condition, they must have politi- 
cal power. They looked upon political power as the only remedy 
of all their evils. The distressed and discontented labourers'and arti- 
sans organised themselves into a league under the leadership of Lovett 
and Feargus O’Connor and drew up a programme setting forth their 
demands called the People’s Charier. Working-men's associations, 
•social societies and clubs all began taking interest in the new agitation. 

Demands. The chief demands of the Charter were six in num- 
ber, vfc., (1) universal man suffrage. (2) vote by ballot, (3) annual 
Parlmments, (4) abolition of properly qualification for members of 
Parliament, (5) payment to members of Parliament, and (6) equal 
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eieoloral districts. Their popular rh\nie demanded: “Eight hours 
for \s»'-rk, eight hours for pla%’, eight hours for sleep and eight shillings 
a da\''! 

In 1839, the extremist Chartists, called the Physical Force Body, 
held large meetings and organised riots. The movement lasted for 
ten \ ears’ (1838 — 1848) and it had periods of quiet followed by those 
of activity. The movement was revived in 1848. owing to the great 
resolutions all over Europe. Now its leader was an able Irishman 
and orator named O'Connor. He prepared a huge petition contain- 
ing more than five and a half million signatures, but on a closer exami- 
nation by the Government, the petition was found to contain more 
than half fictitious signatures. The Chartist Movement was thus 
greatly discredited and gradually died out. 

Reasons for the apparent failure of the Movement. 1 . Those 
who supported the Charter thought that as the acquisition of political 
power had enabled the middle classes to redress their grievances, the 
working class would in like way be able to redress theirs. They did 
not recognize the unfortunate truth that the working class still needed 
the political education without which political power was dangerous 
even to those who exercised it. 

2. The Chartists were divided amongst themselves on account of 
certain differences. The Irish leader. O'Connor, tried to bring them 
closer by sinking their differences but his efforts failed. The move- 
ment. therefore, could not win popular sympathy and support. 

3. When it was discovered that the petition of the Chartists con- 
tained more than halfforged signatures, the movement lost its moral 
force and brought discredit to its leaders. 

4. The movement could not win the sympathy of the whole na- 
tion and inspire general confidence because it was organized only by 
interested groups of leaders. 

5. Its demands were too premature at that time and hence failed 
to create national interest and appeal to popular imagination. 

Consequences. Though Chartism, judged by its immediate re- 
sult, was a failure and died a natural death, but the objects for which 
the Chartists fought were secured by other agencies. Suffering was 
considerably done away with by the better administration of Poor 
Laws, the cheapness of food was brought about by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, by the growth of trade, by Factory Acts and the improve- 
ments of sanitation. Of the ‘six points’ all except annual Parliaments 
•have since become a part of the law of the land. Universal manhood 
suffrage required four Acts — 1867 (all town householders), 1884 (all 
country householders), and 1918 and 1928 (all other adult males and 
females). Vote by ballot was achieved by. the Ballot Act of 1872. 
Property Qualification for M.P.’s was abolished in 1858. Payment 
of MJP.’s dates from 1911. Equal Electoral District was granted in 
1885. 

t 

Significance of the Movement. The Movement though apparent- 
ly not so successful in fact prepared the way for future constitutional 
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rcionris. Cjraduali\ all the demands of Chartists were fulfilled. Most, 
of ihe original demar 4 ds of the Chartists were secured in coarse of 
< I'utrlisni gave a great ilnpctu^ lo the democratic movement 
toward^ the close of the l*Hh cenUirj. It was mainly due tv) the in- 
tlucHwC of this mo%enicnt that John Smart Mill. ChriNiian .Socialists, 
Di.^rueli and niiiny other retormers iOi>k up the cause of the rights oi 
the pe p le working in factories and renunai of injustice done to the 
labourer' bv the capitalists. Regarding the movement Carlyle wrote, 
*'lhe maticr of Chartism is weighty, deep-rooted, far extending: did 
no! begin \csterda\; will by no means end to-da> or tomorrow." 

NOTE ON COEN LAWS 

( > //: In 1815 Corn Laws were passed bv which a heavy 

duly was imposed on imported corn. The ('bjccl was to protect the 
wheiU growers of Lngland so that they might not suffer loss by sell- 
ing ihcir corn cheaper. The Coni Laws helped to restrict the import 
of joaeign c^rn and thus ihc price of bread weiu high. As a conse- 
quence poi^r men ^uifered much und there was great discontent in 
the coamry, as the British landlords had the monopoly of the market 
at the cost of the common people. The people tit last decided to 
ha\c the Corn Laws repetdeJ for there was no other way to lessen 
their sufferings. 

Ant!-C\>m Imw Lca^iu\ In 183L a big meeting was held in 
Manchester, and an association was formed to press the Government 
to take the duties of foreign corn. This was the beginning of the 
Anti-C^orn Law League. Its leaders were Richard Cobden and John 
Bright. They organised meetings, circulated pamphlets and carried 
on agitation with great energy telling the people how' unjust the Corn 
Laws were to the ]>oor. The object of the League was to get the 
Corn Laws repealed so that the poor people might have cheap bread. 
Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, felt the fcree of this agitation 
and nuxjified the C orn Law in such a way that the duty of foreign 
corn was to vary according as the price of the home-grown corn 
went up or down. But this failed to satisfy the leaders of the agita- 
tion for its total repeal was the onlv alternative to give the poor people 
cheap bread. 

Repeal of the Cor/z Lmm\ In 1845 the potato crop in Ireland 
failed and there was a terrible famine, for the potato was the staple 
food of the Irish. To save the starving millions. Peel managed to 
ha\'e the Corn Laws repealed on June 25. 1846. and thus free trade' 
in corn was established in England. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL (1788—1850) 

Describe the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel with particular ref- 
erence to his Financial reforms, Home, Foreign and Irish Policy.. 
What is your estimate of Peel’s work and achievement? 

(P.U. 1958, 1955, 1944, 1941^i 

Peel s Politictd Career. Robert Peel, the son of a wealthy Lanca- 
shire spinner, was born in 1788. He graduated at Oxford in 1808 and! 
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entered Parliament as a Tory in 1809. He soon made his mark by 
his immense power of work and clearness of intellect. Jn 1811. tie 
became Under-Secretary for Colonies and served as Irish Secretary 
under Liverpool from 1812 to 1818. In 1822 he became Home Sec- 
retary and in 1828, the leader of the House of Commons. He be- 
came Prime Minister for the first time in December, 1834. and re- 
mained in oftice up to April, 1835. His second Ministry which was 
a period of great admini.itration began in 1841 and lasted till 1846. 

His Political Views. He entered Parliament as a Tory, but he 
never adhered rigidly to the opinions once formed and allowed them 
to change if circumstances so required. His mind was always open to 
conviction and he cared more for the interests of his country than 
for the principles of his party. He reconstructed his party on a more 
liberal basis and introduced a new' conception of Toryism wlych later 
on became known as Conservatism. “He offered a programme of 
good government, sound finance, moderate reform, and the preserva- 
tion of the e.xisting constitution in Church and State.” Peel showed 
that he was a liberal Tory when he whole-heartedly accepted the first 
Reform Act of 1832. He was the first statesman to realize that if 
Toryism was to survive, it must adapt itself to the changed political 
and economic structure of the country. 

Peel was not a Tory of the old School and instead of surrender- 
ing himself to the doctrines and theories he tried to understand the 
facts clearly. His was not the party of resistance but that of recons- 
truction. He was not at all reactionary of the old Tory school. It 
was for his liberal Tory views and his strong and sound commonsense 
in understanding and dealing with the problems of the time that "Peel 
was the most characteristically British of the 19th century statesmen." 

FEEL’S ADMINISTRATIVE AND FISCAL REFORMS 

Peel’s Reforms as Home Secretary. — (i) Reform of Criminal 
Law. He reformed the Criminal Code and relaxed its barbarous 
severity. There were about two hundred offences for which the sen- 
tence of death could be legally inflicted. He reduced the number of 
such offences and thus liberalized and humanized the old criminal 
law by legal measures. By his humane spirit the English law was 
greatly purged of its savagery, 

(ii) Repeal of the Navigation Act. In 1823, the Navigation 
Act was totally repealed and other Acts were passed in the direction 
of free trade which resulted in increasing the trade of the country. 

(iii) Passing of the Labour Acts. In 1824, some Labour .A.cts 
were passed to give more facilities to labourers and making combina- 
tion of masters and labourers solely for purposes of fixing legal wages. 

(iv) The Reform of Police. The London police was organised 
'.and policemen were required to observe better discipline and to have 

a better sense of duty and responsibility. He abolished the much 
hated internal espionage system which was often used by the govern- 
ment in those days. 

(v) Judicial Reform. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was set up as the final court of appeal for the whole Empire. 
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ivil rhe Catholic F.mancipalum Bill. This was passed in 182^ 
which the Catholics were entitled to equal rights with the Protes- 
tants except that they could not be Regent, Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland and the objectionable oath was replaced 
by a decktration of !o}alty. Here Peel acted against his own con\ic- 
tion and belraved his partv ^for the lories did not approve of Eman- 
cipation). For this betra\al man> have blamed Peel but it mu^t be 
said to his credit that he acted wisely and in the true interests ol' his 
'COi!ntr\. 


JPeel as Prime Minister 


His tirst Ministry, He was Premier fv^r the first lime from 
December 1834 to April 1835 and before he could achieve any reform, 
he had to resign after his "Hundred Da\s'" of power and the Whigs 
relumed to oilicc with Lord Melbourne as Prcmicr. 

His Sccimd Ministry, 1841 — 184b. As Prime Minister, he was the 
undisputed leader of the great C'onserv alive Party, and his Cabinet 
was c.vccptionalK strong. He brought the Cabinet System to a height 
of perfection never equalled before or since. Under him the Cabinet 
worked as a team, and its collective responsibility was a reality. 

His Home Policy and his Fiscal {Financiah Reforms: Peel's 
areatness at Home, it is PeePs fiscal reforms or financial measures 
that have been considered as his supreme achievement and they form- 
ed his main contribution to the work of national reconstruction. 

<i) Peels Budget oj 1842 — 1845. Ihc first object of Peefs at- 
tention was the reorganization of the national linance. In these bud- 
^ts hv, pioposed to decrease taxation, for he believed that a decrease 
in the duties would help to increase revenue and revive trade. 

During his live years of oflice he reduced more than a thousand 
customs duties and abolished over six hundred. As a result of this 
the raw materials for manufactures were obtained far more cheanlv 
.and the cost of living was reduced. 

Tax on the import of raw materials was very much reduced. 
Custom duties on other articles were revised and greatly reduced. Be- 
sides, he permitted the British machinery to be exported and the 
.machinery became the most important part of the British trade for 
some time. 


(ii) Impcmion of Income Tax, He imposed an Income Tax of 
7d. on £ 1 on aU incomes over £ 150, This verv much helped to put 
a stop to recurring deficits and lessened the burden of the customs 


P^*organi^ation of the Banking System, He also reorganised 
the banking sy^stem by his Bank Charter Act of 1844. This Act limited 
the issue of Bank notes payable on demand and Iheieby placed the 
baxikiag organi^tion on a sounder basis. Previously these notes were 
by the bankers with dangerous profusion. The restrictions on 
•the issue of bank notes stabilized the currency system. 
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(iv) The Repeal of Com Laws. There was a strong agitation 
in the country for the repeal of Corn Laws. To meet this agitation 
he devised the sliding scale of duties by which the duty on foreign 
com varied according to the price of the home-grown com. Many 
»'!' his party members were against the repeal of Corn Laws and 
c on.sequently they went over to the Opposition. But with the aid of a 
.section of Whigs and Radicals, he managed to have the Corn Laws 
repealed on June 25, 1846. On the same day he was defeated on 
ihe rri.sh Coercion Bill and he resigned. 

(v) He Encouraged Free Trade. Victory of Free Trade. When 
Peel came to power, England was under a protective system. During 
his regime Free Trade policy was gradually introduced. The income- 
lti.x (7d. on £1 on all incomes over £150) brought the Government 
so ‘much of money that Peel was in a position to sweep away a vast 
number of duties upon imports and lower such duties in many other 
cases; whilst at the same time he put an entire end to all duties on 
exports. This policy led to the increase in trade which had previously 
sutTered to a tremendous degree. 

. His budget of 1842 forms a prominent landmark in the history 
of free trade in England. The result of his measures was that manuy 
factures were encourged and the cost of living was very much reduc- 
ed in England. His next budgets too resulted in the further extension 
of free trade principles. His budgets and financial policy led to 
the repeal of com-laws. made living cheap and stimulated commerce 
and industries. 

Effcient Home Government. Peel took a personal interest in 
the administration of the country and was always in touch with all 
the departments of Government. He tried to bring in more efficiency 
in the administration of the country. His cabinet was equally vigi- 
lant and took keen interest in all problems of nation-wide import- 
ance. During his regime as Prime Minister, the cabinet developed 
•collective responsibility’ in the real sen.se. 

(N.B. Peel’s home policy and financial reforms have established 
Ms claim to greatness at home. Tt is thus truly said, “It 
is at home that Peel's greatness lies.” Peel is essentially 
the minister of business classes). 

Peel as a Financier. (See his financial reforms just mentioned) . 

Peel's Irish Policy. There was a strong agitation in Ireland for 
the repeal of the Union Law. The agitation was led by O’Connell 
who held large meetings to intensify the agitation. Peel faced the 
situation with a fi^ hand and appointed the Devon Commission to 
enquire into the grievances of the Irish people. In order to pacify the 
Irish, Peel increased the State-grant to the Catholic college of May- 
nooth and established three more colleges to give non-sectarian educa- 
tion to the Irish people, but all his measures failed to conciliate the 
Irish. The grievances of the Irish were mainly economic but Peel had 
faded to remove them. The repeal of the Com Laws in 1846 did not 
remove the discontent of the people, and they continued their agita- 
tion as before. The tenants became terrorist in their activities and. 
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resorted to murders and outrages. Peel brought in an Irish Coer- 
cion Bill but it was defeated and he resigned in 1846. 

Peel’s Foreign Policy. Peel wanted peace and his greatness u>- 
Prime Minister lay in peace. When he came to power, the outlook 
was gloomy abroad. England was at war with China, a rupture with 
Afghanistan seemed imminent and relations with France were no bet- 
ter. Moreover. England had a boundary dispute with the Unilet! 
States of America. Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign Minister under Peel, 
was es.scntially a peace niini.ster and was more anxious for peace 
than Paimerston. his predecessor. Fie gave up the aggressive polic> 
of Palmerston, which had brought England almost to the brink of 
war. Friendly relations with France were restored and the boundur\ 
dispute with the United States was amicably settled. Thus all efforts 
were made to avoid war and to IVilovv a policy of peace and concilia- 
tion. 


Peel's Work and Achieventen!','. An esiiniatc of Peel. — ,4 libe- 
ral Tory i>pen to C onvicih'i;. Peel was one of the greatest Prime 
Ministers of England. He cared more for the interest of his counlr.- 
.men than for his own principles or the principles of his puny. He 
was a Tory bat he was a Tor;, t'f the liberal type and always oper; 
to conviction. His great anxiety was to improve national finance and 
the economic condition of the people. He dealt with financial ques- 
tions very ably and successfully and .set the national finance in order. 

Slahilised Currency. In 1819 as Chairman of the Parliameniarx 
Committee on Currency, he arranged the return to cash payments by 
the Bank of England, suspended during the war. This stabili.sation 
of currency did much to end the p«'>sl-war slump. 

Reformed Criminal Cixle. During 1822—1827 as Home Secre- 
tary in Liverpool's Ministry he reformed the Criminal Code and rc- 
la.xed its barbarous severity. 

Passed Test, Corporation and Catholic Emancipation Acts. Dur- 
ing 1828 1830, as Home Secretary in Wellington's Ministry he 
founded the modern police system, consented to the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts and to the passing of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act. ^ 


Tamworth Manifesto. During 1830—1841 as leader of the Op- 
position, he created the C'onservative Party out of the old Torv Paru 
ml declared its programme in his famous "Tamworth Manifesto'\ 
This manifesto contained a general promise “to advance soberly and 
cautiously on the path of improvement". 

u Customs Duties. As Prime Minister (1841 — 1846) he 

abolish^ many of the customs duties that were seriously hamperinc 
the trade of the country. - 


Repealed Corn Laws. He had real sympathy with the poor and 
his knowledge of the conditions' of the labourers and artisans had 
imde him realize the supreme importance of cheap bread It wa.s 
thus to save the poor people from starvation that he agre^ to the 
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repeal of Corn Laws in 1846. This led to the establishment of free; 
trade in corn in England. 

Made England a Free-Trade Country. By his financial measures * 
and fiscal reforms he made England a free-trade country, improved 
her finances and served as an important foundation for the victorious 
commercialism of England in the following generation. 

Peel a Great Relortner and Administrator. Peel lives in English 
history as a great reformer and a great administrator. His success 
was solid and very few can lay claim to that service which he render- 
ed to his country. 

Peel a Great Prime Minister. Peel was a conservative Prime 
Minister but had much in common with a modem liberal. He 
thoroughly understood the needs of the country and adapted himself 
to the circumstances. He had an open mind for all practical reforms 
that would do good to his people. He peferred national interest to 
all others and would make any personal sacrifice to achieve the good 
of his country. His manifold reforms, his deep interest in the prob- 
lems of his country, his untiring efforts to improve the tone of adminis- 
tration. his clear-headedness and his most conscientious and selfless 
work as minister entitle him to a place among the great Prime Minis- 
ters of England. A wise and cautious reformer, he left a solid record 
of his achievements. He was a great statesman in the real sense of 
the term. 

Q. (a) “It is at home that Peel’s greatness lies.” Discuss. 

(h) Clearly discuss the merits of Feel as financier. “He was 
essentially the minister of business classess.” Comment. 

(a) See previous Answer regarding his home policy and finan- 
cial reforms. 

(b) See previous Answer for his fiscal reforms or financial mea- 
sures. 

Q. Sir Robert Peel was “the most liberal of Conservatives 
and the most conservative of Liberals.” Justify. 

It is rightly said of Sir Robert Peel that he was the most liberal 
of Conservatives and the most conservative of Liberals. The follow- 
ing points will justify the above statement: 

Conservatism or New Toryism. Peel entered Parliament in 1809' 
and was a Tory by conviction. The Tories had long been in power 
and they were against any change and reform. But Peel soon reco- 
gnised that if Toryism was to survive at all, it must be of the liberal 
type, it must adapt itself to the changing circumstances and follow 
a programme of good government and advance in the path of pro- 
gressive improvement, though soberly and cautiously. Peel was thus 
able to give a new conception to Toryism which later on became 
known as Conservatism or New Toryism. 

His reforms in different capacities throughout his political career, 
his attitude towards Catholic Emancipation, the first Reform Act, 
repeal of the Com Laws and his sympathies with Irish grievances 
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show th.it he was u liberal Ton and justify the truth of his being 
sl\L\i . 1 ' "the most libera! of C'onscrsativcs and the most conservu- 
liv: LiberuKb/* 

///; As H'.'ime Sci;re;ar\ he relaxed ihc se%eritv of the 

I Criminal Code, rcoroan:>eJ police and abolisheJ espionage. 

Prime Mini?4cr he reduced and abolv'^hed many duties, reorganis- 
ed the \ nglish Banking System and tried lo ^atlsfv the Irish by pass- 
ing a lurOibor of cv‘riCihat<')r\ niea>ures. 

///s Liberal Attitude Towards Catholic Emancipation Act. The 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed in 1829 by the ministry of 
Wellington of which Peel was an important member. The agitation 
for it In Ireland under O'Connell made it clear to Peel that further 
re>isiance to it would be useless and he was even convinced that pass- 
ing of bill was a necessity. The rules of party discipline did not per- 
mh Peel to favour the passing of the Bill but he was thoroughly con- 
viiKcd of the necessity of the measure and he wanted to act with the 
best of motives. Service to the nation and mankind at large w’as far 
more important than mere allegiance to party. He said that he could 
siicrilicc his party but not his country. 

Nis Liberal Attitude towards the First Reform Act. Sir Robert 
Peel wht>le-heariedly accepted the first Reform Act (1832). The re- 
actionary Tories in general and the House of Lords in particular, had 
v'lppi'iscd the Bill because they were unwilling to grant franchise to the 
mil! die classes. 

His Liberal Attitude towards the Repeal of Corn Laws. A 
.stl^M^g agitation was going on in the country for the repeal of the 
Corn. Laws which hud raised the price of bread. An association was 
formed known as the Anti-Corn Law League to get the Corn Laws 
repealed. Peel was convinced ihui the distress of the people was 
mostly due to the existence of the Corn Laws. The outbreak of a 
famine in Ireland further assured Peel that nothing but the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws could save the country. Peel and his party were 
committed to the maintenance of Com Laws, but at the cost of "‘be- 
traving*’ his party he carried through the Bill for repeal though some 
of his partymen deserted him and went over to the 'opposition’. But 
he wa.'s not frightened, he repealed the Com Laws. He paid the price 
for his disIoyalt>' to the party by losing his office, but the future course 
of events justified his courageous action. 

All the above facts show that he was not a champion of the 
status quo (things as they are), nor was he an advocate of violent 
changes. He was a liberal Tory prepared to adjust his views accord- 
ing to needs and circumstances and would willingly give up his party 
and principles for the greater good of his countrymen. He cared more 
for the country than for the party and always readily carried out such 
moderate and well-considered reforms as he found to be necessary in 
the interests of his countrymen. Thus Peel was a statesman very near 
*i u between the two parties and he has been truly called^ 

the most liberal of the Conservatives and the most conservative of 
the Liberals.” 
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repeal of Corn Laws in 1846. This led to the establishment of free 
trade in corn in England. 

Ma<ie England a Free-Trade Country. By his financial measures, 
and fi.scal reforms he made England a free-trade country, improved 
her finances and served as an important foundation for the victorious 
commercialism of England in the following generation. 

Peel a Great Reformer and Administrator. Peel lives in English 
history as a great reformer and a great administrator. His success 
was solid and very few can lay claim to that service which he render- 
ed to his country. 

Peel a Great Prime Minister. Peel was a conservative Prime 
Minister but had much in common with a modern liberal. He 
thoroughly understood the needs of the country and adapted himself 
to the circumstances. He had an open mind for all practical reforms, 
that would do good to his people. He peferred national interest to 
all others and would make any personal sacrifice to achieve the good 
of his country. His manifold reforms, his deep interest in the prob- 
lems of his country, his untiring efforts to improve the tone of adminis- 
tration. his clear-headedness and his most conscientious and selfless, 
work as minister entitle him to a place among the great Prime Minis- 
ters of England. A wise and cautious reformer, he left a solid record 
of his achievements. He was a great statesman in the real sense of 
the term. 

Q. (a) “It is at home that Feel’s greatness lies.” Discuss. 

(b) Clearly discuss the merits of Peel as financier. “He was 
essentially the minister of business classess.” Comment. 

(a) See previous Answer regarding his home policy and finan- 
cial reforms. 

(b) See previous Answer for his fiscal reforms or financial mea- 
sures. 

Q. Sir Bobert Peel was “the most liberal of Conservatives 
and the most conservative of Liberals.” Justify. 

It is rightly said of Sir Robert Peel that he was the most liberal 
of Conservatives and the most conservative of Liberals. The follow- 
ing points will justify the above statement: 

Conservatism or IVew Toryism. Peel entered Parliament in 1809’ 
and was a Tory by conviction. The Tories had long been in power 
and they were against any change and reform. But Peel soon reco- 
gnised that if Toryism was to survive at all, it must be of the liberal 
type, it must adapt itself to the changing circumstances and follow 
a programme of good government and advance in the path of pro- 
gressive improvement, though soberly and cautiously. Peel was thus 
able to give a new conception to Toryism which later on became 
known as Conservatism or New Toryism. 

His reforms in different capacities throughout his political career, 
his attitude towards Catholic Emancipation, the first Reform Act, 
repeal of the Com Laws and his sympathies with Irish grievances 
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i.hoNv :hal he was a liberal Tor> unJ justify the truth of his being 
a- "the most liberal of C”on>,ervativc,s aiiJ the most conserva- 
tive i.iberal?)/' 

///; Rejonm, A.^ Home Secreuiry he relaxed the severity of the 
bngloh Criminal Code, reorganised police and abt>!ished espionage. 
A^^Prinic Minister he reduced and abcodieJ manv duties, reorganis- 
ed the L.nglish Banking Svsieni ana tricwi to satisfy the Irish by pas>- 
ing a Hsimber of conciliatorv mea.suies. 

His Liberal Attitude Towards Catkolic Emancipation Act. The 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed in 1829 b> the ministry of 
Wellington of which Peel was an important member. The agitation 
for It In Ireland under O'Connell made it clear to Peel that further 
resistance to it would be useless and he was even convinced that pass- 
ing of bill was a necessity. The rules of parLv^ discipline did not per- 
mit Peel to favour the passing of the Bill but he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of the measure and he wanted to act with the 
best of motives. Service to the nation and mankind at large was far 
more important than mere allegiance to part}'. He said that he could 
sacrifice his part} but not his coimlrv. 

His Liberal Attitude towards the First Reform Act. Sir Robert 
Peel whole-heartedly accepted the first Reform Act (1832). The re- 
actumary Tories in general and the House of Lords in particular, had 
opposed the Bill because they were unwilling to grant franchise to the 
middle classes. 

His Liberal Attitude towards the Repeal of Corn Laws. A 
strong agitation was going on in the country for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws which had raised the price of bread. An association was 
formed known as the Anti-Corn Law League to get the Corn Laws* 
repealed. Peel was convinced ihal the distress of the people was 
mosiK' due to the existence of the Corn Laws. The outbreak of a 
famine in Ireland further assured Peel that nothing but the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws could save the country. Peel and his party were 
committed to the maintenance of Corn Laws, but at the cost of '‘be- 
traving'’ his party he carried through the Bill for repeal though some 
of his partymen deserted him and went over to the 'opposition’. But 
he was not frightened, he repealed the Com Laws. He paid the price 
for his disloyalty to the party b> losing his office, but the future course 
of events justified his courageous action. 

All the above facts show that he was not a champion of the- 
status quo (things as they are), nor was he an advocate of violent 
changes. He was a liberal Tory prepared to adjust his views accord- 
ing to ne^s and circumstances and would willingly give up his party 
and principles for the greater good of his countrymen. He cared more 
for the country than for the party and always readily carried out such 
moderate and well-considered reforms as he found to be necessary in 
the interests of his countrymen. Thus Peel was a statesman very near 
the borderline between the two parties and he has been truly caUed* 
the most liberal of the Conservatives and the most conservative of 
the Liberals.” 
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[N.B. He has been blamed by his party for betraying it in the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill and the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. But his party was not justified in the 
charges against him. Peel was not a diehard but he was a 
Conservative with liberal leanings, with a mind always 
open to conviction. He was not opposed to change for 
he realized that change was inevitable in a progressive 
country like England. He was more anxious for the in- 
terests of the nation as a whole than for the principle of 
hds own party. He cared more for necessity and utility 
than for a mere formality. When his views were changed 
on Catholic Emancipation and the Corn Laws and he be- 
came convinced of their utility, he ceased to care for the 
principles of his party and followed the most liberal policy 
that the interests of his countrymen demanded. 

Q. “Seldom has any great society undergone within so 
short a time a greater change in structure and spirit.” Explain 
this with reference to the era of Liberal Reconstruction between 
the years 1830 and 1850 in England. 

Period of 20 years (1830 — 1850) Unparalleled in British History. 
An activity in reconstructive legislation unparalleled in any earlier period 
of British hisory began with the Reform Act of 1832. In 1830, Bri- 
tain was ruled by a privileged oligarchy: her whole social system was 
deeply affected by old prescription and rigid tradition; her people 
were suffering from bitter distress; but within twenty years every as- 
pect of the old prescriptive and traditional system in Church and State 
was overhauled and the British people entered upon an era of pros- 
perity and contentment. 

The measures of liberal Reconstruction during 1830—1850 
may briefly be mentioned as follows : — 

A. External.— ii) Abolition of Slavery. In 1833, an Act was 
passed to abolish slavery throughout the British Empire. By this Act 
aU slaves in the British Empire were set free and the Government 
gave large compensation to the slave-owners for the loss of the ser- 
vices of their slaves (details already given). 

(ii) Charter of the East India Company, 1833. By this the Com- 
p^y’s ‘China Monopoly’ was abolished, and as a compensation for 
the loss of their commercial privileges the Company was to receive 
a lage sum of money from the revenues of TnHja , 

(iii) Durham Report on Canada. 1835. Durham’s Report 
marks an epoch in the history of British Colonial policy and it may 
be looked upon as the Magna Carta of colonial ri^ts. The import- 
ance of Durham’s report lies in the fact that it determined the lines of 
evolution of self-government in aU colonies. Parliamentary Goverti- 
ment was established in Australia and New 2jealand. 

Internal— ii) Finance. The Bank Act of 1833, finally destroy- 
ed the remnants of the monopoly of the Bank of England and en- 
couraged the growth of Joint-Stock Banks. Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 
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settled the dispute between the Banking School and the Currency 
School. The tax on newspapers was reduced which made possible 
the rise of the popular press. 

Pemil The Penal Code was reformed and humanised* 

by i^boli'ihing death penalties for about one hundred crimes bv Rus- 
sei'.s Acts in IS37 and 1K4L The system of flogging in the army and 
nav} was aitogethcr done away wiih. 

<i!i) The Chnrch Act of lS3o removed the claim of the Church 
over marriages and over the registralitm ol births and deaths. By 
anoiher AcU the pavmeni of lithes was converted into money pay- 
a iiAcJ scale. 

nvl EducaTum Act, 1<S33. By the Educatam Act ol 1S33 elc- 
mcnUir} education of the poor was encouraged by governmental aid. 
In io3'^. a Conuniltee of ihe Privy Council was appointed to control 
and supervise popular education. 

(V) MftnJrJpuI Rijtirn: Acw 1835. An elected Municipal Coun- 
cil chosen by the whole body of n.te-pa>crs was set up in every large 
town r\ ihis .Ac. to perform its functions efficiently and empowered 
to ral.-e rates. 

<v'il Pi\?r Law of 1835. The children and the sick were to be 
pnv- ided with necessary relief but the able-bodied w'orkers could not 
gc: relief unless they worked for it. 

(v:i) Public Health Act, 1842. Local Boards of public health 
were ‘^ct up to look after health and sanitary conditions and these 
Boards were given large powers. 

(viii) Factory Lc:dslatiou. The Factory Act of 1S33 declared it 
illegal to empitw children under nine in factories. The Factory Act 
1844 fixed working hours for W’omen and voung persons at ten 
a day. Another Factory Act forbade employment ot children in the 
sweeping of chimneys. 

(ix) The Mines Act, 1842. By this Act, boys under ten and 
girls under thirteen could not be employed in mines and were pro- 
tected from ill-treatment. 

Q. What do you understand by the Liberal Construction 
from 1830 to 1850? 

The various Acts and Laws passed in England between 1830 and 
1850 form what is called the Liberal Construction in history. (For 
details please consult previous Answer), 

Q. What are the main features of Benthamism? How did 
they effect the social reforms carried out in Great Britain in the 
nineteenth century? Or, 

Discuss the effect of Jenny Bentham’s teachings upon the 
Bntish political institutions. Or, 

Examine the significance of the work of Bentham. 

Jeremy Bentham. Born in 1748, Jeremy Bentham led an un- 
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eventful life and proved to be a shy recluse of unimpressive speech 
and appearance. He died in 1832 just when his principles were begin- 
ning to invade the seats of power, he was never the man of the mom- 
ent, but his influence was a force in history during more than a hun- 
dred years. 

His Principles of Political Philosophy. Bentham had been early 
trained in leszal studies, and he regarded the whole structure of English 
society with "the precise mind of a lawyer. His test question, with re- 
gard to any law or institution was: What is the use of it? Examin- 
ed by this standard, Bentham found that many laws ought to be abo- 
lished, and many institutions reformed. 

His ‘Fragment on Government’ published in 1776 challenged the 
legal doctrine of the age that law was a fixed and authoritative science 
and the British constitution perfect. Bentham proclaimed both law 
and politics to be perpetual experiments in the means of prompting 
‘utility' or happiness. For Bentham, the one supreme fact was that 
all men desire happiness, and that this desire is ultimately the motive 
of all their actions. The creation of happiness must, therefore, be the 
purpose for which men set up states; and the aim which every state 
ought to set before itself must be ‘the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number". This is ‘utilitarian’ philosophy, i.e., real utility of the 
state lies in contributing to the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. He was impatient of all theories. The famous phrase (‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’), which swept away all 
theories of abstract rights, all claims to enjoy privileges of class and 
sect, all traditional obligations, if they did not contribute to the one 
supreme end, was to exercise a powerful influence in the time to 
come. 

His Effect on Social Reforms and Political Institutions. His most 
famous works were ‘Fragment on Government’, ‘Catechism of Parlia- 
mentary Reform,’ ‘Usury,’ ‘The Principles of Morals and Politics.’ 
Bentham's works were not widely read; but those who did read his 
books became determined to reform the social and political institutions 
in the country. His ‘Catechism of Parliamentary Reform’ exposed the 
absurdities of the existing system of representation and argued that a 
more democratic form of government would help to produce ‘the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number’. His books and political philo- 
sophy had a considerable effect on thinking people and tibey succeeded 
in producing the desired effect. ‘Philosophic Radicals’ like James 
Stuart Mill, Frances Place and Robert Owen, the father of the factory 
laws and the co-operative movement were inspired by Bentham and 
did very useful work in reforming social abuses and introducing hu- 
manitarian measures in the country. It was mainly under the influ- 
ence of his principles and political philosophy that the penal code of 
■ England was reformed and jail reforms were introduced. Parliamen- 
tary Reform Act of 1832 was passed, slavery was abolished, the Fac- 
tory Acts, the Education Acts, the Poor Law Amendments Act, the 
Municipal Corporation Act. Public Health Act, Mines Act, and so 
many other Acts which aimed at abolishing social abuses and reform- 
ing political institutions were passed. His cardinal principle that ‘every 
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THE CRDVIEAN WAR 1854—1858 

Q. Give an account of causes, events and results of the Cri- 
mean War. Ur, 

What were the causes of the Crimean War? Why did the 
British soldiers suffer at the beginning of this war. 

iP.r. Ihoo, llfrji), 1!)47' 

Why so CiilUd? This war is so named because practically all 
the battles in this war were fought in Crimea, a Peninsula in the 
South of Russia, jutting out into the Black Sea. The Crimean War 
is part of the Eastern Question which disturbed the relations between 
European States for over three centuries. 

Causes. 1. The Czar Nicholas of Russia wanted to extend the 
export trade of his country and for this purpose, he thought it essen- 
tial to have access to the Mediterranean Sea. The Czar had there- 
fore designs upon Constantinople and only a pretext was required for 
this purpose. 

2. At this time Turkey was in a state of decay; her former great- 
ness and power had gone. The Sultan was a mere figurehead and he 
had failed to keep his possessions strongly under his control. His de- 
creasing influence and political strength led other powers to speak of 
the Sultan of Turkey as the ‘Sick man of Europe.’ The countries of 
Europe were eager lb take advantage of the weakness of Turkey and 
were expecting the dissolution of the Turkish Empire. 

3. Napoleon III of France was anxious to strengthen his position 
in France by winning military gloiy abroad and so he supported the 
claims of the Latin Church in a dispute that had been going on bet- 
ween the Latin and Greek monks in Palestine about the possession 
of certain holy places in Jerusalem. France espoused the cause of 
Roman Catholics or the Latin' Christians. 

4. The treatment of Turkey towards her Christian subjects was 
far from satisfactory. When the Czar came to know of this, he de- 
manded that he should be recognised as a guardian of the Christian 
subjects living in the Turkish Empire. The Sultan of Turkey protes- 
ted against the demand of the Czar of Russia whereupon the Czar 
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declared war against Turkey in 1854 and sent his armies into Molda- 
via and Wallachia. 

Parties. It was against the interests of England to allow Russia 
to take hold of Turkey because it would .immensely add to the power 
of Russia and thus upset the balance of power and thereby endanger 
England’s Indian Empire. England thus got ready to help Turkey 
against Russia. The ambitious Mapolenn III of France, who was 
fond of some military exploits, joined Turkey against Russia. Thus 
on one side, there was Russia and on the other side a coalition of 
powers — England. France and Turkey, called the allies. 

Events. — Battle of Alma. In 1854. the combined armies of 
England. France and Turkey defeated the Russian army at Alma and 
then laid siege to Sebastopol. 

The Siege of Sebastopol. The allies besieged Sebastopol which 
was a centre of Russian strength in the Crimea. The allies exerted 
all their strength to capture the fort of Sebastopol but their efforts 
failed, and the siege dragged on for eleven months. The British 
soldiers had to suffer a great deal. They had to face many troubles 
and consequently the siege was protracted. 

Battles of Balaclava and fnkerman. These battles were fought 
during the siege of Sebastopol. The Battle of Balaclava is memor- 
able of the fatal charge of the Light Brigade — ^a body of six hundred 
brave English cavalry. The Russians were defeated first at Bala- 
clava and then at inkerman. 

Fall of Sebastopol. Owing to the intense cold in the Crimea 
and the gross mismanagement of the Allies, the allied troops suffered 
terrible hardships; in fact at one lime half the army was in hospital 
and the soldiers were so badly attended that they died in hundreds. 
Newspaper correspondents made the wretched condition of the army 
known in the British Isles, and public indignation drove the Pre- 
mier and War Minister from office. Lord Palmerston then became 
Prime Minister: supplies and reinforcements were hurried to the 
scene of warfare and Florence Nightingale with a band of nurses, by 
careful treatment of the sick and wounded, checked the terrible mor- 
tality in the hospitals at Scutari. In March. 1855 the Czar Nicholas 
died, but his successor Alexander ll, continued the struggle. At last 
Sebastopol fell, mainly as a result of the unbounded zeal and interest 
of Palmerston, and the war was then brought to a close by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856. 

The Causes of the Sufferings of the British Soldiers at the Begin- 
ning of the War. Breakdown of the Transport system, the unbear- 
able Crimean Winter, undesired hospital system, lack of proper inter- 
est on the part of the Aberdeen Government were among the chief 
causes responsible for the sufferings of the British soldiers. 

As last Florence Ni^tingale a noble woman of great sacrificing 
spirit was sent to Scutari to reform hospital conditions. She insisted 
on the provision of proper beds, food, medicine, and dressings for the 
sick, and she refused to listen to the- word “impossible. She suc‘ 
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cecded in savint: the lives of thousands of British soldiers and set a 
new standard in nJr^;ng. She and her bund of trained nurses work- 
ed ’jnccusine’V and the dcalh-raie at Scutari was reduced from 420 
to 22 per thouNund. There was such an outcry against the Govern- 
ment < Aberdeen C5o\crnnicnt) that it had no alternative but to resign. 
"Nevv Go\crnment was formed with Palmerston as Prime Minister. 
He began to work most \ igorousIv and the condition of the army was 
soon improved. 

iraaty i^f Paris, 1S56. The following were the chief clauses of 
the Treaty: — 

1. The independence and iniegriiy of Turkey was recognised by 
the P(^Vvers and the Sultan Turkey premised to treat his Christian 
subjects belter. Furkey was admilled to the Concert of Europe. 

2. Russia promised neither to re-forti.\ Sebastopol to keep 
a fleet in the Black Sea. 

3. Rus^'ia gave an her claim to be the guardian of the Christian 
subjects in the T urkish limpirc. 

4. Conquests were mulualiv resitired and a strip of land at the 
mouth cT the Danube was ceded to the Sultan of Turkey who promise 
cJ to gram new libcrrics to the Christian subjects in his dominions. 

5. No country was to maintain a war licet in the Black Sea. 

(\ The Danubian pro\ inces of Moidavia and Walhichia were 
made autonomous, but Turkey was allowed to retain her sazer.iint.v 
ov er them. 

7. The navigation of Danube was made free. 

Q. (a) ‘*The Crimean War is said to be the most useless war 
of the 19th century “the results of the peace had no permanent 
valued' (b) The War v/as a ‘History of Blunders' and (c) it was 
also a “Crime". How far do you agree with these views? Give 
reasons. 

(a) The Crimean War was the most useless war of 19th 
century for the following reasons: — 

1. The Allies gamed nothing from this war. either morany of 
materially'. The war cost the Allies a great deal in :nen and money 
but no substantial results were achieved. 

2. The war weakened Rus>ia for sonte time so that she was 
unable to hold v?iit to Turkey the threat of iinmedlalc dissolution., 
But some lin';e after the war., Russia turned her attention to Asian 
expansion, which made Britain more nervous about India than ever. 
Russia began to keen warships in the Black Sea in contravention of 
the terms of the Trealv of Paris by which the Black Sea was neutralis- 
cd» Neither France nor Britain was in a position to resist Russia and 
thus the ^^Eastern Questiim" disturbed the peace of Europe within 
twenty years of the Crimean War. 

3. The Turks had time enough to remove the evils of their ad- 
ministration but they paid no attention to it and Turkey remained 
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unreformed. Turkey’s treatment of the Balkan Christians was as bad 
as before, thus causing a rebellion in 1876. 

It is clear from the above that the war served no useful purpose 
and none of its results had any permanent value. 

(b) The Crimean War a ‘History of Blunders.' 1. The Allies 
lacked cohesion and unity as a result of which many favourable op- 
portunities were wasted and operations delayed. Immediately after 
the victory in the Battle of Alma. Lord Ranglan, the British Com- 
mander. -wished to attack Sebastopol, but the French did not agree to 
this proposal. According to Lord Ranglan, Sebastopol, if attacked 
would have been soon captured and thus ended the war victoriously. 

2. TTie Commanders-in-Chief of the Allies were incompetent. 
Lord Ranglan, the British Commander, was weak in strategy and 
lacked resources. Arnaud, the French Commander, lacked "compe- 
tence and was no more than a brave adventurer. The Allied Gene- 
rals, on the whole, were men of no military ability. Those who had 
seen active service were now too old to be efficient or to face the hard- 
ships of warfare. The English soldiers were excellent fighters but 
they had no practice in manoeuvring on a large scale and no experi- 
ence of campaigning. 

3. There was gross mismanagement. The winter was a cold one 
and the sufferings of the Allies were frightful, for no adequate pro- 
vision was made for a winter campaign. The cold was intense, food 
and clothing were scanty, the transport animals had all perished. The 
country round Sebastopol became a sea of half frozen mud, impas- 
sable for carts and even for pack horses. Hence the English soldiers 
were starving in the trenches, while sacks of provisions were lying at 
Balaclava a few miles away. The camp hospitals were miserably 
provided with necessaries for the sick and wounded. The soldiers were 
suffering from fever, dysentery, cholera and iscurvy and at one time 
ffie sick soldiers in hospitals outnumbered the fighting men. Things 
unproved only when the Aberdeen ministry resigned and Palmerston 
became Prime Minister. 

fc) The Crimean War was a ‘Crime’ 1. The Crimean War 
resulted in a great loss of men and money and served no useful pur- 
pose. It proved a futile and wasteful conflict. The Treaty of Paris 
was an utter failure as a solution of the Eastern Question. A parti- 
cularly futile war had a particularly futile end and the sacrifice of a 
huge number of human lives and the loss of millions of pounds had 
no justification. 

2. The belligerent countries were solely inspired by selfish mo- 
tives. England was afraid of the growing power of Russia who might 
threaten her supremacy in India. France was anxious to revive her 
^ory by military exploits. 

The Allies in helping Turkey were not siding a just cause. In 
the first place. Turkey was notorious for oppression and misgovern- 
ment and secondly, Turkey was wrong in refusing the 'Vienna Note. 
The 'Vienna Note was sent to the Sultan of Turkey, jointly by Britain, 
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1 ranee, Prussia and Austria as the result of a conference held at 
V ienna in 1853, c ontaining a proposal that he should grant the claim 
out forward by Czar in the matter of protecting the Christians of the 
Greek church. 

Looking from ihe abo\e points of view. Crimean War can be said 
be a crime. 


LORD PALMERSTON 1794—1865 

Q. Give a short acconnt of Palmerston’s political career. 

PuImcrsUm’s Ions and Varied Political Career. Palmenston was 
Kvrn in I7S4 and showed abilitie.s very early. Few could have had 
.t larger c.Kperience of political life than he had. He had been given 
a ‘rotten bisrough' to represent in 1807 and remained a member of 
the Commims till his death in 1865. He held oftice, with a few in- 
tervals, for almost half a century. He served four sovereigns. He 
served under ten Prime Ministers, and was himself Prime Minister 
twice — once from 1835 to 1858 and again from 1859 to 1865. 

Palmerston began his life as a Tory in politics but he was what 
we may call a liberal Tory. Perhaps it is better to describe him nei- 
ther as a Tory nor as a Whig, but as a statesman who tried to adjust 
his ideas with the forces of the age. 

After long service in Tory administrations as War Minister, 
Palmerston joined Lord Grey's Whig Government as Foreign Secre- 
tary in 1830. For the next 35 years (1830 — 1865) with occasional 
breaks, he was either as Foreign Secretary or Prime Minister, the 
most dominating personality in British politics. 

Lord Palnienston was one of the greatest statesmen of England 
in the time of Queen Victoria. 

First Ministry, 1855 to 1858. He was Prime Minister for the 
first time from 1855 to 1858. The important events of this ministry 
-were: — 

1. By his vigour and energy he brought the Crimean War to a 
successful end in 1856 by the Treaty of Par'is. 

2. He successfully coped with the Great Rebellion of the Indian 
people in 1857. 

3. In 1857 Palmerston declared war against China which Parlia- 
ment thought unjustifiable. He resigned in 1858 as the House of 
■Commons voted against him. 

Second Ministry 1859 — 1865. He became Prime Minister for the 
second time in 1859 and held this office till his death in 1865., He 
•was buried in the Westminster Abbey. 

In 1861 there broke out a Civil War between the Northern States 
and Southern States of America over the question of slavery. Eng- 
land remained officially neutral, but an English warship, the Alabama, 
in sympathy with the Southern States, did great harm to the ships of 
Northern States. When the war was over, the President of America 
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claimed damages but Palmerston refused to entertain the claim. Dur- 
ing the first ministry of Gladstone, the claim having been reconsidered 
by an arbitration, England had to pay a large indemnity. 

He helped Belgium in regaining her freedom, gave support to 
the constitutional Queen of Portugal against her self-willed unde and 
backed up Queen Isabella of Spain against Don Carlos who wanted 
to dispossess her of the throne. He lent moral support to the Italians 
and thus to a great extent helped the cause of the Italian liberation. 
He strongly upheld the cause of Turkey as he believed that Russia's 
growth of power and influence in the East would seriously prejudice 
interests of Great Britain. 

Q. What is your estimate of the Home and Foreign (Inter- 
nal and External) policy and work and achievement of Lord 
Palmerston? Or, (IMJ. 1956, 1948; D.U. 1957, 1954 i 

“Palmerston was a Conservative at home hut a Liberal and 
Revolutionist abroad.” Explain. Or, (P.U. 1952^ 

“Palmerston made up for his Conservatism at home by his 
Liberalism abroad.” Or, “Palmerston was a living compromise."^ 
Justify. Or, 

What does England owe to Palmerston? 

(D.U. 1959, 1956; P.U. 1954, 19491 

The era of Palmerston was that of peace and complacency at 
home, the main political events of the period were those of foreign 
affairs. In fact Palmerston was born to shine in foreign politics and 
he shone with a lustre that no one can deny. His home policy was 
conservative and reactionary and no reforms were passed, neither was 
there any such possibility till he lived. 

Palmerston's Home Policy. He was a liberal Tory and he was 
not much in favour of reform and change. He acted on the maxim, 
‘Let sleeping dogs lie.’ He was averse to the advance of democracy 
, and extension of the franchise. In domestic affairs he favoured 
change only when the nation as a whole demanded it and it was un- 
avoidable to yield to that demand. 

The fact that his domestic policy was conservative is borne out 
by the following facts: — 

1. He looked upon the Reform Act of 1832 as a final settlement 
and strongly opposed further extension of the franchise, 

2. He raised strong objections against the repeal of Paper Duties, 
proposed by Gladstone. 

3. He was not in sympathy with the grievances of the Dissenters. 

4. He failed to appreciate the importance of the colonies and his 
attitude towards them was one of absolute lack of sympathy. 

5. He showed no sympathy with the grievances of the Irish ten-- 
ants; on the other hand he supported the cause of the Irish landlords, 
who were cruel to the tenants. 
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He was standing (obstacle to the triumph of democracy as long as 
he remained in pimcr. He had no faith in political democrac)'. He 
had an attitude of extreme indifference towards htme affairs and it 
has been righli> said that 'domestic indiffcrenlisnf was the keynote of 
his policy. 

PalmersUfUs lorei^fi P(>lic\\ (ienerd Principles of his Fordc^n 
Policy. The general principles by which Palmerston was guided in 
foreign affairs may be briefly mcnlioned as follows: — 

1. He was bent upon maintaining and extending the influence ot 
Great Britain in foreign affairs and upholding her honour on the Con- 
tinent. To him a British subject was a Civis Rornunus, and howevei 
disreputable he might be, in foreign lands he could look for protec- 
tion from injustice to the imperial might of Britain. This contributed 
enormously towards the popularity of Palmerston in his own coun- 
try. 

2. He believed that the maintenance of peace was the lirst inter- 
est both of Great Britain and of the world. 

3. He believed that the best guarantee of peace lay in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent balance of power. 

4. He sympathised with all movements having for their object 
the establishment of independent nationalities, and constitutional gov- 
ernments resembling that of Great Britain. 

5. In the matter of the Eastern Question he was a great oppon- 
ent of Russia and strongly upheld the integrity of the Turkish Domi- 
nions. 

6. He succeeded in his attempts to make the English and the 
French better friends than they had been for ccaluries. 

Thus we see in Palmerston a living compromise. He was a Tory 
at home and a Liberal abroad. He was a Whig by association but 
conservative by sentiment. He was the Tory Chief of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment. 

Achievements in Foreipi Affairs. PalnierstoiTs foreign policy 
was eminently successful and he did much to enhance the prestige of 
England on the Continent. He gave strong support to national and 
liberal movements against the despotic attiUidc of countries like Rus- 
sia. Australia and Prussia. The following are some ty pical exam- 
ples of his foreign policy: — 

1. As Foreign Secretary, under Grev in 1S30-1S531, he helped 
Belgium in winning her independence from Holland and did not al- 
low other powers to interfere with the independence of Belgium (Bel- 
gium had been united to Holland by the Vienna Settlement of 

2. There was a rebellion in Poland in 1830 and Palmerston did 
not favour the interference of other powers with the constitution guar- 
anteed by the Treaty of Vienna. The Russians w'ere displeased ut 
this attitude of Palmerston, 

3. He saved Portugal and Spain (1843— 1847 1 from despotism. 
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He sent a British fleet to Portugal to suppress an insurrection against 
Queen Maria* But when later she refused to grant constitutional re* 
-forms she was compelled by Palmerston to grant the same. 

4. He asserted the neutrality of Switzerland as guaranteed in 
1715 and maintained its independence against Austria and France. 

5. The First Chinese War. In 1850 the Chinese Government 
prevented the importation of opium from India. He crushed the re- 
sistance of the Chinese Government and compelled her to cede Hong 
Kong and to open five other ‘Treaty Ports' to British shipping. 

6. The Second Chinese War. In 1856 the Chinese Government 
siezed the Arrow (a ship) on a charge of piracy. She was owned 
and manned by the Chinese, but had been registered as a British 
ship. Palmerston declared war against China and the latter had to 
pay an indemnity of £4 million. 

Palmerston thus maintained the opium trade and received Hong 
Kong as a chief trading port. 

7. In the Crimean War Palmerston joined hands with France to 
checkmate Russia. He fought the War to a successful issue thus 
checking Russian designs on Turkey. Turkey was again put on her 
legs. 

8. The Don Pacifico Affair. Don Pacifico, a British subject and 
a jew, lost some property in a riot at Athens in Greece. He made 
a much exaggerated claim against the Greek Government and Palmer- 
ston backed this claim with a threat of war (1850). In his famous 
speech “Civis Roinantus" Palmerston declared that the watchful eye 
and the strong arm of England will protect a British subject in what- 
ever land he may be. 

9. During his Second Ministry (1859 — 1865). Palmerston show- 
ed great sympathy for the patriotic movement of the Italians when 
led by Garibaldi and Covor they became a united nation under King 
Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia. He gave moral support to the Italians! 
and thus to a certain extent helped the cause of the Italian liberation. 

10. There was a Civil War in 1861 between Northern and South- 
ern States of U.S.A., over the question of slavery. The Palmerston 
Ministry remained officially neutral. 

11. He successfully formed the Quadruple Alliance between Eng- 
land, France, Spain and Portugal for preserving the thrones of Spain 
and Portugal on behalf of Isabellla and Maria. He made the English 
and the French better friends than they had been for centuries. 

12. The Eastern Question. With regard to the Eastern question 
he strongly upheld the cause of Turkey for he suspected Russia’s 
designs upon that country. He steadily opposed Russia for he believ- 
ed that the extension of Russian influence in Eastern Europe and cen- 
tral Asia was dangerous to Briitish interests. 

Thus Palmerston strongly favoured liberal and constitutional 
movements abroad and used British influence to persuade rulers to 
grant reforms and the reformers to modify their denaands. “In for- 
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cign policy Palmerston was alwajs liberal, always lighting for the 
cau^e of infant nations, always helping the progress of democracy,” 

An Fsthmne of PalmenUm or His Wi>rk and Achievement, No 
English statesman, excepting Gladstone, could lay claim to that vast 
experience which distinguished the career of Palmerston, He was 
against reform and increase of democrac\' in home politics. During 
the lime he was in power, political iife’w’as stagnant at home and 
any nteasure that aimed at reform was rejected. "Hc was so strongly 
opptxscd to popular reform at home that there was no chance of any 
•-ach agitation being successful as long as he lived. It is somewhat 
strange that the statesman who did not allow' artisans at home to get 
the \ole shouki have fought for the cause of nationalism and demo- 
cracy all over Europe. It is true, however, that the real importance 
Palmerston's career in English history lies in the fact that he gave 
his country an honoured place in the Council of Nations. 

In the sphere of foreign policy Palmerston pluved an immortal 
part. Froni 1832 to 1865, with i few intervals, he dictated the rela- 
tions of England with the world. In foreign policy his voice was 
supreme. He was aggressive and dictatorial always’ bent upon vin- 
dicating the pi^wer and influence of England. Under his guidance 
England played really a vital part in all international atfairs. Very 
lew English statesmen have occupied so important a place on the 
wider stage of European History. 

Yeomufis Service as Foreign Minister, As Foreign Minister 
he rendered yeoman's service to his colleagues, by keeping the Conti- 
nent at peace while they passed their Bills. 

England owes much to his patriotism and sound commonsense 
He had a great belief in his country and in the British Constitution 
He voiced the popular feelings of Britain against foreign despots, as 
he was the last man in the world to be intimidated bv royalty. He 
foUowed a bold and vigorous foreign policy by helping all movements 
which aimed at the establishment of independent nationalities and 
constitutional governments. He regarded himself as a torch-bearer of 
hterty in Europe. His foreign policy was eminently successful and 
this raised the status of England in Europe. He did much to increase 
Hngl^nd s honour und prestige fibroid. ^*L.ord P&lnierston was a 
statesman who was always prepared to defend the rights of his coun- 
try. He tried to maintain the balance of power in Europe by his 
foreign policy. He always looked to the honour and advantage of 
England. His policy raised England to a high pedestal of glory in 
the eyes of Europe.^^ He was one of the foremost of the imperial sta- 


opposed to the expansion of democracy in home politics 
but he favoured a certain degree of popular control over foreign po- 
licy. for he considered himwlf, as Foreign Minister, responsible’^ rather 
to public opinion than to his sovereign or even to his colleagues He 
stimulated a new popular interest in foreign questions. 

He was a highly popular man. His countrymen loved him and 
gave him the affectionate nickname of “Pam”. 
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Q. “Not that Lord Palmrerston was a typical Whig stfll 

less was he a typical Tory Politically, indeed it is not very 

easy to label him It is as a Foreign Minister, not as a domestic 

reformer, that he will be remembered.” (Marriot) Discuss. 

Please study previous Answer for his foreign poliey and 
achievements. 

Q. What was Palmerston’s attitude towards the Eastern 
Question? 

Palmerston’s Attitude Towards the Eastern Question. Turkey 
was gradually becoming weak and its growing weakness made Euro- 
pean powers take deep interest in her. European powers rightly call- 
ed Turkey the ‘Sick Man of Europe’. Russia was particularly anxi- 
ous to add to her strength by occupying several parts of the Turkish 
Empire. The Turkish Empire served, as a key to the East and Rus- 
sia’s hold on Turkey's possessions would have easily given her a pass- 
age to the Mediterranean Sea. If Russia’s power and influence had 
grown in the Near East that would have served as a direct menace 
to British supremacy in the Far East. An extraordinary addition 
to the strength of Russia would weaken the power of Great Britain 
and thus upset the balance of power. England was thus naturally 
anxious not to allow Russia to follow her ambitious designs, and 
aggressive policy. England’s safety lay in checking the expansion of 
Russia’s influence and territory. 

Besides. Palmerston was a friend of the weak nations and want- 
ed to defend them against the tyranny of the strong. He always es- 
poused the cause of nationalism and democracy and extended his aid 
to the nations struggling to safeguard their liberties. 

He himself said. “Our policy is not to intermeddle in the affairs 
of other countries, but by the legitimate exercise of the influence of 
Great Britain, to support other nations in their struggle to obtain for 
themselves institutions similar to those, which have been described as 
forming the boast of this country.’’ He was a zealous friend of the 
Liberal Movements on the Continent. When in 1830 the British Gov- 
ernment had to decide its attitude towards the constitutional move- 
ments in Europe, it was under Palmerston’s direction that it decided 
to have an attitude of .sympathy and friendliness towards Liberal 
Movements on the continent. This is true that Palmerston's home 
policy was conservative, but on the other hand his foreign policy was* 
liberal and he strongly sympathised with the nations of the continent 
that were struggling for political freedom. 

It can be said of Palmerston in very clear and unequivocal terms 
that his attitude to the Eastern Question was to maintain the integrity 
of the decadent Turkish Empire and to checkmate Russia’s designs 
on ‘The Sickman of Europe’ as the Czar described Turkey. While 
describing Palmerston's attitude towards the Eastern Question an emi- 
nent author has righ^l; remarked: “He (Palmerston) was the foun- 
der of the traditional British policy towards Turkey and Russia — that 
of hostility to Russia and of friendliness to Turkey.” This attitude 
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of Palmerston was amply demonstrated b> hi* polic\ in the Crimean 
War t l;S54 — 1S5(>K 

War between Turkey and Russia. As already stated, Russia 
had since long designs on Constantinople, which would give her access 
to the Mediterranean and was ready to avail of any pretext for inter- 
ference in I'urkev, The Oar of Russia claimed the guardianship of 
the Greek Church and the right to protect the (Greek) Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan Turkev. Hngjand was unwilling to allow' Russia 
t > dismember I'urkcy or to reach the Mediterranean. Morcoxer, she 
Wits siispicicjus of Russia's designs on India. .She accordingly advis- 
ed Turkc) to repudiate the Russian claim. Nupolcon HI of "France, 
who vas eager for military glory, jidned England. 

When the Russian army occupied the Danubian provinces, the 
English and French fleets were sent to the Dardanelles to help Ihc 
Sultan and entered the Black Sea. "(“he Russians were defeated in a 
number of battles but owing to the iiiten.NC cold in the C rimea and to 
gro>s mismanagement at home (Aberdeen was Prime Minister) the 
Hnglidi anwl French tro<'>p.s sulTered terrible hardships. The wretched 
of the arm> made the public indignant which ultimately 
drvWe the British Premier and the War Minister from olTice. Palmer- 
ston then became Prime Minister and conducted the war with vigour 
and enthusiasm. Supplies and reinforcements were hurried to" the 
seat of war and Florence Nightingale with a band of nurses, by careful 
treatment of the sick and wounded, checked the terrible mortality in 
the EnglNli and French forces. Russia sulTcrcd great lossc* and the 
Allies (England and France) emerged victorious and Turkey w’as 
again pul on her legs. 

Omclushn, England, under the direction of Palmerston, who 
guided the foreign policy of England for thirty-live vears, adopted an 
attitude of determined hostility tow'ards Russia, 'This attitude of 
strong hostility of England to Russia, was due more than anything 
else to the growing apprehension lest her expansion may upset the 
‘balance of power’ and enable her to interfere with India. ' There was 
a strong and growing belief among the English people that anv more 
extension of Russian power was sure to endanger the supreme posi- 
tion of England in India. It was this conviction that led England to 
safeguard the interests of Turkey against Russia and plunge in the 
Crimean War. The Allies (England and France) came out victorious 
in the war. Turkey was saved and she gained time which she could 
have used to set her house in order and remove the evils in the ad- 
ministration which had provided Russia a pretext to interfere in her 
affairs. The victory further weakened Russia so much that for some 
time to come she could not hold out a threat of immediate dissolution 
to Turkey. 

Q. Lord Palmerston’s death 'closed an epoch’ and left the 
door open to Gladstonian radicalism.’ Elucidate. Or, 

Elucidate the statement that 'Ihe death of • Palmerston may 
be said to have closed the transition period through which Eng. 
land passed in its progress from aristocracy of democracy.” Or^ 
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“Modern politics began at the death of Lord Palmerston/ 
Explain this statement and give an outune of the political and 
constitutional progress of the following twenty years. 

The question can be divided into two parts: — 

(a) Lord Palmerston’s death closed an epoch; and 

(b) His death left the door open to Giadstonian radicalism. 

How Lord Palmerston’s death ‘closed an epoch'. In home affains. 
Palmerston was opposed to all reform, increase of democracy and 
extension of franchise. His motto at home was ‘Let sleeping dogs 
lie.’ He was a Whig, i.e., liberal in his attitude to the Church and 
foreign affairs, but he was a strong Tory or illiberal in other questions. 
He looked upon the Reform Act of 1832 as a final settlement and a 
necessary evil. He set his face against all reform movements in Great 
Britain after 1832. He was not in favour of further Parliamentary 
reform. No reformative legislation was possible on account of hi's 
presence in successive Liberal Cabinets. No agitation for progress 
was successful as long as he lived. Political life was dead in Great 
Britain during the era of Palmerston. The Whig and Tory parties had 
differences of opinion on the question of Free Trade, but they were 
both opposed to popular reforms and the increase of democracy. 

(For details please read previous Answers). 

His death, however closed an epoch, i.e., the era of political 
deadness and stagnation of progress and reform, and ‘left the door 
open to Giadstonian radicalism,’ i.e., for political and constitutional 
progress. 

How Palmerston’s death lejt the door open to Giadstonian radi- 
calism. In matters of reform, progress and increase of democracy 
and extension of franchise at home Gladstone was the antithesis of 
Palmerston. The next twenty years of British History were the age 
of two great and powerful personalities — Gladstone and Disraeli — and 
the former was a zealous supporter of democratic institutions and 
England made rapid progress towards democracy. After Palmerston, 
Gladstone became the leader of the Whig Party and Disraeli of the- 
Tory Party. The old Whigs joined hands with the Radicals and a 
new Liberal Party was formed with Gladstone as leader. It passed 
a number of useful laws regarding domestic problems and tried to 
remove the abuses from every walk of political life. There was great 
economic, political and constitutional progress during the twenty years 
that followed the death of Palmerston. 

Gladstone carried out extensive reforms in all directions. He re- 
formed national finance, the army, education, administration, system' 
of parliamentary representation and in fact no department of nation- 
al life was left unreformed. Finally- he reformed the land-laws and 
the church in Ireland. 

All this shows that the death of Palmerston marked the close 
of one era — era ‘of political stagnation and absence of reform and 
democratic institutions — ^and the beginning of another era when Glad- 
stone was a powerful personality and it was an era of domestic re- 
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forniiJ, progress, increase of democracy and extension of franchise and 
popular rignls or when idd mcimxls and politics ended and new ways 
and modern politics began. 

(For economic, political and consliiuiiunal progress please cai’- 
suit the Home Policy and Domestic Relorms of Glad'^lune). 


PALMERSTON AND PEEL COMPARED 

(Hints for expansion) Palmerston and Peel were unquestionably 
the two most important figures in the Bniidi polities of the ui'ly years 
that followed Waterloo. Cunousiv enougli, iney were at school toge- 
ther at Harrow, and Palmerston, though he outlhed Peel by rifteen 
years, was only three years older, ihey have certain points in com- 
mon. Both of them were intensely busy, practical men who, as ii 
were, made up their policy as they went along taking their cues uom 
the circumstances immediately confronting them. They do niM belong 
to the class of statesmen who are dominated by a single great princi- 
ple and work for a single great aim; they were in no unworthy sense 
of the word ‘opportunists’. 

But here the resemblance ends. Peel's interests were social and 
commercial, and his achievements those of a wise and cautious re- 
former. Palmerston was ever ready to leave domestic affairs to look 
after themselves or be looked by his colleagues. His interest was to 
see that his country played a great and worthy part in the affairs of 
the world particularly as a champion of freedom against despotism. 
He revelled in the excitements of foreign politics and the more dan- 
gerous the game the more he seemed to enjoy it. Yet he was no mere 
gambler and his boldest strokes were generally but not always, based 
on shrewd calculation. In personal character, again. Peel was reserv- 
ed and shy, revered by those that knew him best but hardly a popular 
hero. Palmerston, on the other hand, was a perfect specimen of the 
sportsman and the man of the world, and such qualities made him. to- 
wards the end of his life, the most popular statesman since Chatham. 
People spoke of him affectionately as ‘Old Pam,’ whereas no one 
would ever have thought of talking pf Peel as ‘Old Peel’. Though 
Peel was a Conservative Prime Minister, he had much in common 
with a modern Liberal of the more cautious type and though Palmer- 
ston belonged from 1830 onward to the Whig party, his views on 
domestic affairs were very much those of an old-fashioned Tory. He 
never liked the Reform Bill but accepted it as a necessary evil. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Second Reform Act of 1867^ 
the Third Reform Act of 1884, and the Act of 1885, with particD- 
lar reference to their constitutional significance. 


THE SECOND REFORM ACT, 1867 

Its Necessity. People were not satisfied with the Reform Act 
of 1832, because the artisans and labourers were not given the right 
to vote. Before 1867, several half-hearted attempts were made for 
parliamentary reform, but it was Disraeli who seriously took up the 
reform work as soon as he came to power. He wanted support for 
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his Conservative Party and so he favoured the policy of giving fran- 
chise to me artisans whom he expected to he a source of great politi- 
cal power for him. Disraeli did the work which the Liberals intend- 
ed to do. 

Its Provisions. In the boroughs all house-holders who paid poor- 
rate obtained votes. Moreover, all lodgers in lodgings of the yearly 
value of £ 10, were also given the right of voting. 

(ii) In counties those who paid a rent of £ 12 a year obtained 
the right of voting. 

liii) Some small boroughs were disfranchised and those having 
a population of ten thousand were now allowed to return only one 
member each instead of two, previously returned by them. The seats 
thus vacated were distributed among new boroughs, bigger counties 
and some very large centres got additional members. 

(iv) Minority representation was a new feature of the Act. The 
framers of the Act wanted to secure the representation of the mino- 
rity parties. One in twelve of the population got the right to exercise 
vote. 

Its Constitutional Significance. This Act gave the righit of vote 
to almost all labourers and artisans living in towns, thus establishing 
household suffrage in towns and boroughs. The artisans and work- 
ing classes gained political power and henceforth began to take inter- 
est in politics. 

The Act considerably reduced the property qualification and thus 
one million more obtained voting rights. Moreover, the idea of mino- 
rity representation was an advance towards democratization of Par- 
liament. 

Labourers living in villages, however, could not obtain the right 
of vote. 

This Act led to closer party organization and strict party discip- 
line. The dependence of the House of Commons upon the electors 
was gradually increased. 

N.B. The students must carefully remember that the Reform 
Act of 1832 has greater constitutional importance than the 
Reform Act of 1867. 

Reasons. 1. It did away with the rotten and pocket boroughs. 

2. It brought about the franchise reform which was long overdue 
-and also shattered ‘the age-long charm of constitutional sanctity.' It 
^did not bring about a great change in the existing situation, but it in- 
troduced a new principle of change by pointing out the direction and 
the channels into which the tide of democracy was to flow. 

3. It introduced an activity of constructive legislation which led 
to new reforms and changes in society to suit the new environments. 

4. It made the Parliament for the first time democratic for it was 
now that the political power was transferred from the nobles and 
.great landlords to the middle classes.. The Act was not ‘Final’ but 
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il prepared the way for other Acts till the countr> became a thv^rough 
democracy. 

It is rightly said of the Reform Act of 1867 that it was not a 
predecessor, but only a successor, not a guide but a folhwer, 

THE THIRD REFORM ACT, 1884 

//.V Necessity. The Second Reform Act of 1867 did not extend 
the franchise to the agricultural labourers living in villages. Hence 
this Act was introduced by Gladstone in 1884 to give the right of 
vote to the agricultural labourers and was passed the same \ear. 

Its Provisions, (i) The franchise in counties was made the same 
as in boroughs, i.e., any inhabitant occupier of a dwelling house in 
a county got the right of vote. 

(ii) Ani lodger of lodgings of the vearly value of in a ca^unlrv 
got the right of vote. 

(iii) Occupier of any land or tenement of the value of £ 10 in 
the county got the right of vote. 

Its ConsiitiUiond Significance, This Act did for the counties 
what the Second Reform Act of 1867 had done for the boroughs. It 
extended the household franchise and lodger franchise to the coun- 
ties. Thus the agricultural labourers were enfranchised in England. 
Scotland and Ireland. The Act added two million voters to the 
existing roll of voters and England became practically a thorough de- 
mocracy for all sections of people — the middle class, artisan class and 
the agricultural labourers were now fully represented in Parliament. 
One in seven of the population got the right of vote. 

THE ACT OP 1885 

Its Necessity. This is known as the Redistribution of Seals Act. 
By the various Reform Acts, the number of voters had increased but 
the Parliamentary seals so far were not distributed in proper propor- 
tions. This Act aimed at proportionate distribution of seats and thus 
gave equal representation to all parts of the country. 

Its Clauses, (i) All boroughs with a population of le>s than 
15,000 were completely disfranchised and absorbed in their respective 
counties. 

Oi) AU boroughs with a population of more than were 

to have one seat 

(iiil All boroughs with a population of more than 50,000 and 
not more than 165,000 W'ere to have only two seats. 

Its Constitutional Significance. Except for 22 towns having a right 
to return two members each and except for certain universities all 
other counties and boroughs were divided into single-member consti- 
tuencies. This was based on the principle of proportionate repre- 
^tation. Equal electoral districts were thus established. 
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LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM 

“My misuon is to satisfy Ireland" 

— Gladstone 

The Age of Gladstone (1809 — 1898) and Disraeli (1804 — 1881) 

Gladstone and Disraeli were two great political opponents and 
their political ideals differed as widely as their characters, yet both 
of them possessed immense courage and were adventurous even to 
recklessness. Their struggle brought forward important political and 
constitutional issues and opened a new era in the field of politics. 

1. For the first time the Parties received their modern character- 
istics. 

3. Ihe spirit of imperialism had its origin in these days. 

3. The Eastern Question opened with new complications, arous- 
ing keen controvensy about the British Foreign Policy concerning the 
Ottoman Empire. 

4. It was in these days that En^and started her rapid procress 
towards Democracy. 

Q. What were the political principles of the Liberal Party 
nnder the leadership of Gladstone and the Conservative Party 
under the leadership of Disraeli or the two great political parties. 
Or, (P.U. 1958, 1955, 1946, 1.940. 1934) 

What were the distinguishing features between New Liberal- 
ism and New Conservatism (New Toryism) during the Age of 
Gladstone and Disraeli. Or, 

“The death of Lord Palmerston forms a convenient point, at 
which it is easy to draw the line between the earlier and the later 
history of the two great English political parties.” Explain dis- 
tinguishing clearly between the old and new Liberalism and Con- 
servatism. 

Political life during Palmerston’s time. There was not much of 
political activity during the time of Lord Palmerston, rather political 
life was altogether stagnant. Though the old Whig and Tory parties 
were divided on the question of Free Trade, they were unanimou-s 
in their opposition against reforms. All measures that aimed at re- 
form were thrown out. But on the death of Palmerston two outstand- 
ing personalities appeared on the poUtical platform and absorbed 
political interest for the next few years. Gladstone became the lead- 
or of the Liberal Party and Disraeli of the Conservative Party both 
w^ political principles of their own. It is thus rightly said that 
ihe death of Palmerston forms a convenient point at which it is easy 
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to draw the line between the earlier and the later history ot the two 
great English political parties/" 

Political principles of the Liberal and the Conservative Par- 
ties or the chief differences that separated the Liberals from 
the Conservatives. 

1. Domestic Affairs. Under the leadership of Gladsiunc Jic old 
Whigs joined hands with the Radicals and a new Liberal Parly 
fonricd. In domestic ah'airs it was sircngly in favour of removing 
abuses from ever} walk of political life and improving the conoiJiof. 
of the people socially, economiailly and politically. Gladstone and 
his Liberal Pariv' were to safeguard tlie political rights and liberties 
of the people. Gladstone's New Liberalism was marked by a s;;::;. 
of progress. His party was that of righteousness, out 
evcrylioing that was against the principles of justice. Glad:stone*^ 
First Ministry — i874) gave full expression for the first I'n-.c i-> 
the liberal principles and in fact it was the climax of Libcrali.^r.u 

On the other hand. Disraeli and his new Conservative party were 
in favour of social legislation and not political legislation/ lhe> 
wanted to improve the condition of the i>cople socially and economi- 
cally but not politically. They were against political reform and were 
anxious to maintain the constitution as it was. Disraeli and his part} 
were opposed to active political reform. Gladstone was a great re- 
former. He and his party passed many measures of reform for 
cation, army, administration, land. etc. — but Disraeli and his pan\ 
had not much love for reform. Disraeli and his party had passed 
some measures for the welfare of the working classes but that was 
done for some sellish political purposes. Disraeli's political nar/nn 
was “Everything for the people but nothing by the people.” 

2. Position in the Eyes of Law. The Liberals wanted to do awu\ 
with everything that was against the dictates of righteousness and jus- 
tice. They wanted to establish equality before law by breaking down 
the supremacy of the landowning class and the higher clergy but the 
Conservatives wanted to improve the condition of the people as a 
whole without offending the landowning classes and the church. Thev 
were against bringing about any radical change in the existing order 
of things in the society, the church and the constitution. Thev want- 
ed slow and cautious reforms and avoided sudden and hast} changes. 

Foreign Affairs, The Liberals were not in favour of a bold 
and spirited foreign policy. Their foreign policy was not of prestige 
or glory for Britain but of respect for nationality and attainment of 
international peace and harmony. Gladstone’s sympathy was arous- 
ed for the King of Naples: for Gairibaldi’s efforts to free Italy (1848 — 
1849, 1856-/860). for the massacred Bulgarians under the Turkish 
rule and for the Chinese. 

The Liberals favoured the policy of “Splendid Isolation" which 
cost England international prestige. They were not Imperialists in 
the sense of Disraeli; in other words they were not in favour of 
the expansion of the British Empire by any means. The C'onser- 
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vativei., on the other hand, favoured a strong and vigorous foreign 
policy. They were in favour of Imperialsm and wanted to extend 
the colonial and commercial strength of England abroad and make 
her a leading nation in the East and West. They were in favour of 
expanding the British Empire even at the cost of war. Disraeli was 
the lirst English statesman since Chatham to think imperially. He 
made England great abroad and lestored the position of England in 
the Councils of Europe. New Toryism was destined to play a very 
significant role in the country. 

Q. Explain the chief characteristics of Liberalism and Con- 
servatism as revealed in the policies of Gladstone and Disraeli. 

Ans. Plt-ase see previous Ajiswer. 

GLADSTONE AND LIBEEALISM 
Gladstone 1809 — 1898 

Q. Discuss critically the internal reforms of Gladstone. 

Or. (P.U. 1959, 1956, 1944) 

Describe the Domestic policy of Gladstone or why is Glad- 
stone’s First Ministry regarded as the most brilliant and liberal 
administration of the 19th century? 

Or. (D.U. 1957, 1954) 

‘Gladstone’s domestic reforms dramatically transformed the 
face of English Society.” Discuss. Or, 

What claim has Gladstone to the gratitude of Englishmen? 

(P.U. 1953, 1951, 1946, 1947) 

Gladstone’.^ Political Career. Gladstone, born at Liverpool in 
1809. was the son of a rich merchant. He received high education at 
Eton and Oxford. He entered Parliament in 1833 as a Conservative, 
but gradually became a Liberal. For some time he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in 1853 he introduced his first great free-trade 
budget. He was a strong advocate of free-trade policy and removed 
duties on many articles of trade. Trade was thus encouraged and 
the life of poor people even became cdmfortable. He was '"a great 
Liberal and the Reform Bill which he introduced in 1864, put him in 
the first rank of the Liberal group and made him the object of popu- 
lar admiration. Gladstone was a great financier and his successful 
financial policy and reform brought him fame. 

For fifty years Gladstone was closely associated with the affairs.' 
of his country; sat for 63 years in Parliament; was for 28 years the 
leader of the Liberal Party and four limes the Prime Minister. 

First Ministry, 1868—1874. Gladstone became Prime Minister 
for the first time in 1868 and was in office for six years. It was the' 
first great Liberal administration. His first ministry (1868—1874) is 
regarded as the most brilliant reform administration of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

“As a Liberal Prime Minister, Gladstone decided to devote more? 
energy, attention and finances to sodial and economic reform at home 
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that to a vigorous policy abroad. His first Ministry (1688—1874) 
was the height of Liberalism/" 

His Home Policy and Domestic Reforms are the following: — 

1. Educational Rejonm, (a) Elementary Education Act, 1870. 

So far elementary education was controlled by the Church, hut by 
this Act it was laid down that school tn^ards be set up to t>pen 
schools at places where there were no schools managed and controlled 
b} the Church. The school hoards were to finance the ncw!\ started 
schools by small educational rales and government grants. The Act 
established a national system of education. 

(b) In 1880, Elementary Education was made compulsory and in 
1891 it wns made free. 

(cl University Test Act, 1871. So far only those siudeiu> who 
were the followers of the Church of England could receive education 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The University Test 
Act abolished this distinction and all siudents regardless of iheir faith 
were entitled to receive educaiion at these L'niversitics. 

2. Army Rejtums. (a* The purchase system, by which commis- 
sions in the array were bought and sold, was abolished. This v icious 
system had been a great obstacle in the way of the poor either in enter- 
ing the army or rising in it. Thenceforward promotion by ir.crii was 
substituted for the purchase system. 

(b) By the Army Enlistment Act of 1870, the term of service 
was shortened. A short active service followed by a longer term in 
the reserve was intnxiuced. Thus the period of active service of 
those enlisting was reduced. The army became one of young men. 

(c) In 1871, the Crown again took to itself the direct control 
over the militia and volunteers. 

(d) The regular infantry, militia and volunteers were organised i 
on a better and more eOicient system. 

Thus the army that was inellicient aristocratic and expensive, be- 
came efiicient, national and cheap. 

3. Judicial Reforms. The Judicature Act, passed in 1873, made 
the administration of justice simpler and cheaper by consolidating the 
various courts into a High Court. 

4. Civil Reforms, (a) Civil Service was put on the basis c^f open 
competitive examinutum. 

(b) Ballot Act, 1872. By the Ballot Act passed in 1872, secret 
method of voting was intrcxiuced at the election of members of Par- 
liament. 

(c) The holders of fellowships and scholarships at the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge had to undergo certain religious tests, 
but by an Act this distinction was removed and religious twits were 
abolished. 

(d) In 1871 Trade Unions were legalised. 
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(e> By the Licensing Act. passed in 1872. a reduction was 
hnnight about in the number of public houses and tlieir hours of 
opcuiing. 

5. Irish Rejorms. When Gladstone came to power, he remark- 
ed to a friend, “My mission is to pacify Ireland.” His attention was 
drawn to an alien Protestant Church in a predominantly Catholic 
country and grossly unjust land system which the Irish resented bit- 
lerlj’. By passing the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Irish Church Act in 1869 and the first Irish Land Act in 1870. he 
tried to pacify the Irish people. 

<). Economic Reform or Financial Measures, (b) He abolish- 
ed the remaining protective duties, further reduced the duty on many 
articles and thus made England a free-trade country. 

<b) He progressively reduced the income-tax which came down 
to 2d. in 1874. 

(c) Land and houses were made liable to the same legacy duty 
as personal property. 

(d) He reduced the taxation on neces.saries of life and paper, 
tea. and many other articles. 

(e) He established the Post Ollice Savings Bank and Post Office 
Annuities in 1874. 

The above are some of his chief financial achievements. Glad- 
stone used finance for ameliorating the condition of the people, and 
diffusing wealth especially among the working classes. 

His ministry fell in the next general election of 1874 on account 
of his weak foreign policy which was not liked by the people. 

Second Ministry, 1880 — 1885. In 1880, Gladstone became Prime 
Minister for the second time and was in office for five years. The 
following measures were passed in his Second Ministry: — 

1. Second Irish Land Act, 1881. The landlords in Ireland com- 
pelled the tenants to pay very heavy rents and this reduced them to 
extreme poverty. By the Second Irish Land Act, special land courts 
were set up for the settlement of rents of lands. It meant to secure 
a fair rent, a fixed rent and freedom of sale of the holding for the 
peasant. 

2. Third Reform Act, 1884. By this Act. every householder in 
the counties was entitled to vote and thus the right of voting was 
extended to the agricultural labourers. 

3. The Re-distribution Act, 1885. By this Act, the country was 
divided into equal electoral districts and every district was allowed to 
return one member to Parliament. 

4. He passed the Closure Bill for closing a debate in the House 
of Commons. 

Again, on account of his weak and vacillating foreign policy, he 
had to resign in 1885. 
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Third Ministry, 1886. Gladstone was anxiou.s to grant Home 
Rule to Ireland by giving her a separate Parliament. For this pur- 
pc.se he introduced the First Irish Heme Rule Bill. The Bill could 
not be passed as many mciubers of his own party vere not in favour 
I'f the Bill, and so he resigned in 1S86. 

fourth Ministry, 1892 — 1894. He introduced the Second Home 
Rule Bill in 1892. This Bill wa.s passed through the House of Com- 
mons but was rejected by the House tif Lords. .\l this Gladstone 
resigned in 1894 and retired from politics. 

Gladstone’s Parliamentary or Democratic Refonns. 

1. Gladstone who strongly believed in liberal principles introduc- 
ced a Reform Bill in 18<)4 extending Parliamentary franchi.se. 

2. .An Act was passed in 1833 against corrupt practices in Par- 
liamentary elections. 

3. The Third Reform Act passed by Gladstone in 1884 gave 
vole to the agricultural labourers by making the franchise in the 
counties the same as in the boroughs. 

4. The Redistribution Act pas.sed in 1835 di.sfranchiscJ many 
small boroughs and divided the country into equal electoral districts 
each district entitled to return one member to Parliament. 

5. In 1893 Gladstone passed the Parish Councils Act by which 
the system of elective self-government was extended to rural parishes 
and districts. 

England now became u thorough democracy. Ihus the demo- 
cratic institutions of Great Britain owe mc're to Gladstone than to 
any one else. 

Gladstone was undoubtedly one of the greatest sutesmen of 
England who rendered great services to the cause of his country. In 
his la.si years he was called the Grand Old Man. He died in' 1898 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He owed his success to several things. He had a strong consti- 
tution, which enabled him to work hard for fifteen hours a day and 
address public meetings with unabated vigour at the age of eighty- 
seven. He was a commanding orator in the great days of parliamen- 
tory debate. He had a strong will, intense convictions, great capacity 
for detaU and deep religious fervour. 

N.B. The result of the Home policy, beneficial measures and 
domestic reforms introduced by Gladstone during his four 
terms of ministry was that the face of English society was 
drastically transformed. Thus Gladstone had a great 
claim to the gratitude of Englishmen. 

Q. (a) Gladstone’s First Ministry was the dimaz of Libe- 
lalism. Justify. 

(b) Gladstone’s First Ministry was the most fruitful and on 
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the whole the most successful liberal Mimstry of Victoria’s reign. 
Justify. 

Ans. Please see previous Answer. 

Q. (a) Give a brief account of the Home and Foreign Policy 
of Gladstone. 

(,b) “Gladstone’s Foreign Policy had been too supine.” 
Comment. 

(a) Gladstone’s Home Policy. Please see previous Aiisw(3r. 

(b) Gladstone’s Foreign Policy: Weak and Unenterprising. 
Gladstone has generally been accused of lack of interest in foreign 
affairs. During his long tenure of office, England lost that great 
place in international affairs to which she had been raised by Lord 
Palmerston. In the first place, the British Government neglected to 
perform its duties as a neutral power during the American Civil War 
and had to pay a huge sura as compensation. This is known as the 
Alabama Case. Secondly, Gladstone refused to intervene in the 
Franco-German War (1870-1871). As a result, the balance of 
power in Europe was upset without England having a voice in the 
matter. Thirdly, the Treaty of Paris (1856) had weakened the 
naval power of Russia by neutralizing the Black Sea. Russia took 
advantage of the Franco-German War to repudiate that restriction on 
her development. Gladstone protested but in vain. This move on 
the part of Russia was regarded as a menace to British interests in 
the East. This “somewhat dilatory and unenterprising” foreign poli- 
cy of Gladstone alienated popular sympathies. 

In foreign matters he seemed to be out of his element, and the 
policy he took up was that of non-intervention. He was a “pacifist" 
(opposed to war) and was in favour of co-operation with other 
nations. He wanted to help weak and oppressed nationalities. 

His languid efforts to assert British power far and wide and his 
reluctance to interfere in foreign politics damaged the prestige of 
England abroad and made him unpopular at home. His foreign poli- 
cy was considered pacific and unexciting. 

In foreign matters, Gladstone favoured the policy of “Splendid 
Isolation” which cost England international prestige. 

“Gladstone’s Imperial Policy had been too Supine.” It has been 
remarked that “Gladstone’s imperial policy had been too supine" 
(negligent or lethargic). He did not try to develop and strengthen 
Ae magnificent heritage left to British men and women by their fore- 
fathers. In this respect, his policy is in strange contrast with that of 
his rival. Disraeli. In the first place, his attempt to conciliate Ireland 
by the Home Rule policy was regarderd as a step towards the disinteg- 
ration of the Empire. Secondly, he concluded the Afghan War 
which had been commenced by his predecessor (Disraeli) for safe 
guarding India from Russian advance through Afghanistan. Thirdly, 
Gladstone had to face Arabi Pasha’s revolt in Eigypt (1881—1882), 
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which he suppressed. Fourthlv, he failed to suppress the Mahdi's re- 
volt in Sudan (1883 — 1885). An English amiy under Genera! Gor- 
don was cut off by the rebels, and Gladstone was held responsi- 
ble for his death. Sudan was lost. Finally in South Africa the Boers 
were granted local independence. In these cases Gladstone's policy 
of caution failed l<3 commend itself to the nation. 

It was on account of his weak and lukewarm foreign p^'*lic> that 
he had to resign in 1874. Again it was his failure to pur.'.ue a vigorous 
foreign policj lhat led to hfs fall in 1885. It was asserted that owing 
to his desire to apply high principles to fk'ieign politics, he sometimes 
failed to secure for Great Britain the benefits to which .she was en- 
titled. Surely, his foreign policy has been criticized as weak and un- 
enterprising but it was infused with ideas of liberty and natumuliis. 
It was strongly influenced by his belief in the principle of brother- 
hood among nations and of their sacred independence. He did not 
look to British interests only hut had in view the well-^ing < f the 
world a.s a whole. This is the defence of his foreign policy. 

All events connected with his foreign }wlicy left an unea.s> sense 
on'p^iiblic mind that Gladstone w'as not vigorous enough in foreign 
affairs, though it is difficult to see how he could have taken any I’thcr 
Tuie. 

(J. Discuss Gladstone's Irish Policy and the part played by 
him in the Home Eule Movement for li'eland. How far was Glad- 
stone’s Irish Politfy a success? Or, (P.It. Iff4ii. 3!>44i 

“My mission is to pacify Ireland." Eeview the attempts 
that were made hy Gladstone and the liberal Party to achieve 
this aim. To what extent were these attempts successful? 

Or. ' a).r. ircvs. ■ 

In what ways did Gladstone endeavour to settle the grievan- 
ces of the Irish people before his conversion to Home Eule. 

(P.r. 

Gladstone's Irish Policy. Glad.stonc was wise enough to know in 
time that the main causes of Irish discontent were rdigious and eco- 
nomic. 

1. The religious discontent of the Irish was due to the establish- 
ment of a Protestant Church amidst a Catholic population (the maji^r- 
ity of the Irish were Catholics). 

2. The economic discontent of the Irish was due to the c.xistcncc' 
of the oppressive .system of land tenure in Ireland. 

Realising the grievances of the Irish in ri^t earnest. Gladstone 
said, “My mission is to pacify Ireland.” 

Gladstone’s Remedied Measures for Ireland. Gladstone, a 
Liberal Reformer, was always full of sympathy for the weak and the 
oppressed and all such nationalities that were stru^Iing for popular 
ri^ts and liberties. He had a very sympathetic attitude towards the 
Irish and wanted to help them in their distreffi. (^ionsi^peRtly to 
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ralress the religious and economic grievances of the Irish, Gladstone 
to.ik the following steps: — 

}. Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Irish Church Act, 
US6V. The Slate Church in Ireland was Protestant but the Irish were 
iiK'slly Catholics and the Catholic majority had to pay tithes (a kind 
.‘•1 tax) for the upkeep of the Sute Church. The Irish had long been 
resisting the payment of tithe.s for running a Church in which they 
had no faith. Gladstone, to redress the religious wrong on the Irish, 
pas.sed an Act known as the Disestablishment and Disendowment Act 
abolishing tithes and disestablishing the Irish Church. The Church 
in Ireland was no longer a sort of State department and the grants 
and property attached to it were largely withdrawn. Its bishops lost 
ihcir seats in the Hou.se of Lords. The endowments of the Irish Pro- 
ie.stant Church were to be spent over measures calculated to bring 
about social welfare among the Irish. 

2. First Irish Land Act, 1879. Gladstone next turned his atten- 
tion to the agrarian problem or the Irish Land Question, a very press- 
ing question indeed. The Irish peasants, who tilled the soil without 
po.ssessing it, enjoyed no security on their farms and could be evicted 
from them at the pleasure of their owners without receiving any com- 
jiensation for the improvements they had effected in the land. 

The First Irish Land Act provided that if a tenant was evicted 
for any reason other than non-payment of rent he could claim com- 
pensation for eviction from the landlord for all improvements of a 
permanent character on giving up his land. 

The Irish were not satisfied with the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment Act and the First Irish Land Act passed by Gladstone in 
1869 and 1870, respectively. To get further concessions, the Irish 
formed a Land League which resorted to the policy of “Boycotting”. 
This, however, enraged Gladstone who was forced to adopt a num- 
ber of coercive measures to stop lawlessness and growing disorder. 

.1. The Second Irish Land Act, 1881. Gladstone who had genu- 
ine .sympathy with the Irish and wanted to relieve liieir distress pass- 
ed the second Irish Land Act, in 1881. The First Irish Land Act 
had failed to give protection to the oppressed peasantry. Landlords 
managed to evade it and evictions became more numerous. Gladstone 
tried to remedy the defects of the first measure by the Second Irish 
Land Act of 1881. It meant to secure a fair rent, a fibced rent and 
freedom of sale of the holding for the peasant. Henceforth the rent 
of a farm was to be determined by Land Courts established by the 
State for this purpose. 

Even this Act failed to satisfy the Irish. The Irish discontent 
became serious and found expression in outbursts of violence, out- 
rages and murders. The Government adopted a number of repres- 
sive measures to restore order but they served no useful purpose. Con- 
ciliation and repression having failed, Gladstone decided to give them 
rworms ^dng the lines desired by the Irish. He became convinced 
that nothing short of Home Rule would satisfy the Irish. He tried 
to secure Home Rule for Ireland but failed. 
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Hjim Rule Movements and Cdadsione: Ihv Home Ride Lea- 
j* . i’he !;:>i phiise o£ Iri^h political history i> the nuvvcinen: for 
Rule. The Home Rule Lcjgue Viiih Mr. Ixsac Bull as leader, 
v/a'- formed in Ireland in 18/3. Ihc new nKHcmeni was a Cvimpro- 
niisc between close union and cv>mp!elc separalkm. ll a:nie<.i at the 
csl:tblL^l*nncnt of a separate Parliament for Ireland. Aboal M\ty 
member- \verc returned as Home Rulers lo the Hr^isc of Coniioons 
in 1874. 

( r.orles Stuart ParnelL In 1^77 there came in tlic arena of 
Irish I'l’iiiics a man by the name of Charles Stuart Parnell (184/'} — 
who. alihoagh a Protestant and a landlord, became ihc "'L'n- 
cr wvned Kini:*' of Ireland and the leader of the Roman Catholic 
lenantrv, with whose sufierings he slrongl> sympathised. He was a 
biller foe of England which he regarded as the enemy of Ireland. 
In 1877 Parnell became the head in the >i\.H!se of Commons, of a 
parlv of Home Rulers, who sought to ft^ce attention to Irish claims 
by systematic obstruction vf business. Matters were still more com- 
plicated by the establishment, in 1879. of the National Land League, 
which led lo great disorders in Ireland. A Coercion Act followed 
in 1881 and Parnell and others were imprisoned. Gladstone, hosv- 
c\er, came lo terms with Parnell (Kilinaniham Treaty, 1882) and 
he was released. But it was immediately followed by Phoenix Park 
murders (1882) which roused the hostility t^f the English people. 

First and Second Home Rule Bills. Gladstone saw that his pre- 
\ious policy of combining coercion and conciliation had failed to 
solve the Irish question and he resolved, contrary to his previous opi- 
nion, to give Ireland an independent Parliament. Thus Gladstone 
was converted to Home Rule. In 1886. the First Home Rule Bill w^as 
intriMuced by Gladstone but it was defeated by a majority of thirty- 
after causing a rupture in the Liberal Parly. Liberals who favoured 
the Home-Rule movement came to be known as the Home Rulers 
and those who went against it came to be kntnwn as Liberal-Unionists. 
Gladstone resigned and the Liberal-Unionists, under Lord Salisbury 
came inU» power in 1886. They followed a policy of ruthless oppres- 
sion and coercion. Gladstone again came into power in 1892 and he 
brought in the Second Home Rule Bill in 1893. It was passed by 
the House of Commons but was thrown out by the House of Lords. 
CHadstone resigned and retired from public life (1894>. 

Gladstone's Earnestness about Ireland. That Gladstone was 
earnest and sincere to conciliate Ireland cannot be denied. There is- 
as yet no general agreement about the value of his Irish legislation. 
Some writers speak in favour of it and some against it. But the fact 
remains that Gladstone evinced keener interest for Ireland than any 
other British statesman, and that the subsequent history of Ireland 
culminating in the horrors and bkx>dshed of recent years" proved that 
Gladstone was right. 

Although Gladstone was not successful in securing Home Rulers 
to Ireland, he surely deserves credit for his measures which redressed 
at least some of the grievances of the Irish people. 
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Jn his two Jong ministries Gladstone’s personal interest was con- 
.centrated upon Ireland. England was not prepared to accept the 
gradually developing transformation of Gladstone’s mind. In fais two 
later ministries, all powers of Gladstone were almost exclusively devo- 
ted to the losing battle for Irish self-government. Much misery, much 
strife and bloodshed, much hatred might have been avoided and Ire- 
land would have been contented had England the wisdom of respect- 
ing and recognising the liberty and nationality of others as she had 
intense desire to preserve her own. 

Gladstone had said at the outset, “My mission is to pacify Ire- 
land,” consequently he devoted the best part of his energy and atten- 
tion to the removal of Irish grievances. 

Q. Form an estimate of Gladstone’s work, services and 
.achievements; Or, What claim has Gladstone to the gratitude 
of Englishmen? 

His Work and Achievements, An Estimate of Gladstone. His 
Importance and Services. Gladstone's claim to the Gratitude of Em^- 
Aishmen. He was a man of extraordinary ability, possessing wonder- 
ful power of work and capacity for detail". ' He was a brilliant orator, 
untiring reader and productive writer. He had remarkable courage, 
complete sincerity and high sense of responsibility. He had a pas- 
sion to do public good and serve mankind. He was a great moralisi 
and favourably impressed all who came into contact with him. He 
was deeply religious and sincerely devoted to the high Church prin- 
ciples. 

Gladstone as a Financier. He was unrivalled as a financier. He 
reduced national expenses, lowered taxes, scrutinised expenditure and 
enforced ^onomy. He was the first among the British ministers to 
use finance as a means of social welfare. He did more than anybody 
else to promote the material and industrial prosperity of England. 
As a statesman his great strength lay in finance. He was a zealous 
guardian of the public purse, and public economy was the key to his 
financial policy. By his wise financial reforms and skilful budgets he 
reduc^ the burden of luxation under which the people had been 
groaning. At the same time he showed a big surplus over the actual 
expenditure of the government. Thus the people had to pay little, 
but the government had to get much support from them. 

Gladstoney Sympathy for Ireland. Tn his foreign policy we find 
him a true friend of the oppressed and struggling nationalities. He 
was so much full of sympathy for the weak and the oppressed that 
he did not hesitate to help them even against Great Britain. He was 
sympathetic to Ireland and India. He did his utmost to help trelancl 
in^ the Home Rule Movement and sent Lord Ripon to India who 
laid the foundations of local self-government there. The Irish peo- 
ple found in him one of their best benefactors. 

Gladstone as an Administrator. He rendered great services to his 
•cou^rymen and his claim to the gratitude of En^ishmeti was highly 
justified. Education was reformed and made popular. Civil Service 
'Was llirown open and the army was purged -of its evils. His Free- 
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'I racie budgets increased coninierce and made the nation prosperous. 
He reformed the administration and the system of Parliamentary re- 
presentation. Being a thorough liberal and zealous rctormcr. his 
judgments and measures were based upon the principles of hunianil}. 
liberty and nationality and there were few departments of national 
life which he left untouched. He raised the lone of English life and 
taught Englishmen to think nobK’ and foreigners to think noblv of 
England. He did perhaps more than anv other single man to adapt 
the machiner> of the State to modern democratic conditions. 

Jn politics, he always appealed to righteousness and nothing 
could be mean with him. 

Jusii-s McArthy has given a very good description of this great 
statesman. He says, "'He was an essa}ist a critic, a Homeric scholar, 
he was a theological controv^ersialist, he was a political economist, a 
financier, a practical administrator whose gift of mastering details has 
hardly ever been equalled; he was a statesman and an orator. Mo man 
could attempt so manv things at a time ami yet su\e himself from 
popular fury." 

Gladstone as a Politician and Statesman, Gladstone was 
thoroughly English, and he solved intricate and puzzling problems — 
economic and social — with admirable wisdom and foresight. 

Gladstone was a great constructive statesman and his remark- 
able administrative ability was largely employed in 'working out the 
institutions of his country. The spirit of improvement was ^incarnate 
in him.'’ and he had the power of embodying great principles in legis- 
lative form. 

Incomparable as a legislator, he was second to none as a Parlia- 
mentarian and as an orator. He was an honest and indefatigable pub- 
lic servant and his advent to power quickened the pulse of national 
life. 

His measures were directed mainly against all barriers between 
man and man, and with a view to smoothing them down, he intro- 
duced bills whereby political power was no more a monopoly of the 
rich and the landed classes but was shared equally by all sections of 
the people. As a most advanced and liberal reformer he believed 
that ‘'every man who is not presumably incapacitated by some consi- 
deration of personal unlitness or political danger, is morally entitled 
to come within the pale of the constitution.'" His Parliamentary re- 
forms removed the corrupt practices in Parliamentary election and 
practically established thorough democracy in England. 

A:> a statesman Gladstone may be said to have had four great 
interests: One was the Church of England; the second was economy; 
the third was peace; and the fourth was Ireland, He was ever active in 
the defence of the Church, from the High Anglican side, yet he dis- 
established the Irish Church, which was a part of the Church of Eng- 
land. As a financier he was superb; the national accounts were sim- 
plified, all expenditure was rigidy scrutinized, taxation was lowered. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer his economies had enabled him to 
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reduce the income tax, which at the end of the Crimean War stood 
.at 1& 4d. in the £, to 4d. in the £. 

DISRAELI AND NEW CONSERVATISM 
DisraeU (1804—1881) 

Q. dive a short critical account of Benjamin Disraeli (Earl 
<of Beaconsfield) with particular reference to his Home Policy and 
Social Reforms. (P.U. 1954-, 1948, 1943; D.U. 1962, 1958) 

Or. 

Dlnstrate Disraeli’s record as a party leader. 

His Early Career. Benjamin Disraeli (who later became Lord 
Beaconsfield) was one of the greatest statesmen and Conservative’ 
Prime Ministers of the 19th century. He was a Jew by birth but a 
Christian by faith. He did not receive University education thougli 
he possessed great intelligence, common sense, tact and wisdom. 

Disraeli was born in 1804 and became a member of Parliament 
in 1837. He was a Conservative; at first he followed Peel. He re- 
volted against Peel over the repeal of the Com Laws and made ‘ him , 
sdif the champion of the Protectionist party. He was recognised as 
one of the leaders of the Conservative party. Disraeli became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1852, apd leader of the House of Com- 
mons under Lord Derby’s Ministry. Henceforth, Disraeli began to 
cam great reputation as leader of the Opposition. 

Disraeli s First Ministry, 1868. In 1868, Disraeli became Prime 
Minister for the first time but was soon defeated on Gladstone’s mo- 
tion for disetablishing the Irish Church, thus holding his office only 
for a ieW months. 

Disraeli’s Second Ministry. 1874 — 1880. His Home PcAicy or 
his Social and Administrative Reforms. ’’Tory Democracy.” In his 
Home policy, Disraeli was a Conservative. His policy and pro- 
^ai^e had three aspects: (a) The maintenance of the old cons- 
titution of the country, (b) the improvement of the condition of the 
poor people and the labourers, and (c) the development of the Em- 
pire. 

Disraeli favoured moderate reforms and introduced various mea- 
sures to improve the condition of the poor, people and the labouring 
classes, with a view to getting their support and strengthen his own 
policy: — 

1. The Second Reform Act. In 1867, he was again Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and was responsible for the Second Reform Bill of 
1867 which gave franchise to the labourers liv ing in towns. 

2. The Artisans' Dwelling Act. As Prime Minister he got the 
Artisans’ Dwelling Act passed to solve the housing problem in large 

Open and well-ventilate<J houses were to be provided to the 
poqr^and laimuring classes, and the. local bodies wwe empowered to 
acmiTO Such iareas where ^s^^ was bad, and to mill doW the un- 
heyffiv shuhs: 
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3. Creation of a New Sinking Fund. He created a new sinking 
fund in order to pay off the National Debt 

4. Agricultural Holdings’ Act. This Act was passed to solve 
the housing problem in rural areas and to give security to tenants for 
capital invested in the soiL 

5. The Combination Act. It was also called the Employers' 
and Workmen’s Act or the Trade Union Act By this Act, labour 
combinations and peaceful picketing were not considered illegal. It 
was considered as the Charter of Trade Unionism. It eflected consi- 
derable progress in the social life of the working classes. 

6. Merchant Shipping Act. By this Act, the overloading of ships 
■was forbidden and lad vessels were not allowed to sail. 

7. The Factory Act. By this Act the hours of labour in factories 
were reduced and the responsibilities of inspectors increased. 

8. The Factory and Workshops Act. The Factory laws so far 
passed were carefully collected and put together in a code for guid- 
ing the Factory system and controlling the relations between the lab- 
ourers and the capitalists. Any child under ten years of age could 
not be employed in a factory and the hours of work were linuted in 
case of children above ten. 

9. Public Health Act. It was a useful sanitary measure in the 
interest of the public health. 

10. Education. He passed laws also effecting education. 

Though Disraeli had offered in vague terms, a policy of social 
reforms — “the amelioration of the condition of our people,”— -little 
was, in fact, done in the way of domestic legislation. By the mea- 
sures mentioned above he initiated a series of social legislation in 
the interest of the industrial classes. 

His great aim underlying his social reforms was to get the sup- 
port of the labouring classes and thus streng^n his own party. He 
wanted to substitute social reform for political reconstruction. 

Disraeli had not much interest in domestic legislation and had 
not much love for reform. It is true that he was the author of the 
Second Reform Act (1867) when he was the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and some other measures for the welfare of the working 
classes as Prime Minister (1874 — 1880), but for the former, the cue 
was taken from the Liberals, and the latter was a vote-catching de- 
vice. 

He was a Conservative but his ideas were progressive. Though 
opposed to violent changes, he was in favour of moderate reforms 
and open to conviction. He believed in benevolent le^sladon hw 
•die good of the masses, yet he did not like that they should possess 
political power. He is reported to have said, “Everything for the 
{wople,^ Iwt nothing by the people.” 

Q. (a) Oive a critical aooount of the For^gn iHs* 
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raeli and its effeiJts. “Disraeli’s policy was too adventiurous.’' 
Oomment. Or, (.D.U. 1961, 1957 ; P.U. 1956, 1949) 

Dlnstrate Disraeli’s record as a Foreign Minister. 

(b) Describe Disraeli’s work and achievements or services to 
his country. Or, 

“Disraeli was the first minister since Canning, perhaps since 
Chatham, to think imperially.’’ Justify the remark as illustrated 
by Disraeli’s handling of the Eastern Question. 

Disraeli’s Services as Foreign Minister. His Foreign and Im- 
perial Policy. New Imperialism. It has been said that “the chief in- 
terest of Disraeli’s ministry arose from its conduct of the foreign and 
imperial affairs.” His foreign policy was spirited, vigorous and ad- 
venturous; it was not dilatory or unenterprising like that of Glad- 
stone. “If Gladstone’s imperial policy had been too supine, that of 
Disraeli was too adventurous.” Disraeli was an Imperialist, i.e., he 
was a strong advocate of imperialism. In other words, he wanted to 
extend the dominions of England and make its influence supreme 
abroad even though he might have to go to war for that purpose. 
His name has been closely associated with Imperialism. “Our duty 
is to maintain the Empire of England which can alone give it that 
ascendancy in the councils of Europe which will secure peace.” He 
wanted to interfere in European politics and make England great 
both with regard to its territories and influence. He was undoubtedly 
the pioneer of imperialism. 

Disraeli’s foreign policy was based 'upon two main aims - (i) 
To raise British prestige in the eyes of the world, and (2) to consoli- 
date and extend the British Empire. This he tried to achieve by 
means of a “spirited foreign policy”, the chief features of which were 
the development of Imperialism and opposition to Russia whom Dis- 
raeli regarded as a dangerous rival. 

He had great confidence in the destiny of the British Empire. 
He had a remarkable success in raising the status of his country and 
restoring its international prestige which it had lost since the time of, 
Palmerston. 

The following points in the foreign and imperial policy of Dis- 
raeli are particularly worthy of note and testify to his greatness as a 
minister and the great services he rendered to his country: — 

1. Purchase of Suez Canal Shares. In 1875, he seized the chance 
tit buying all the shares in the Suez canal that had belong to the 
Khedive of Egypt It was a brilliant stroke of policy, the importance 
of which has been justified by subsequent history. By this Act, the 
Govenuneot obtained the virtual monopoly of the shortest sea route 
to India and' the right of interference in Egyptian affair s England 
secured control over one of the most important ocean highways of 
the EWorld. - 

“Purchase of Suez Canal shares proved to be a stroke of |Mt^- 
pliptie gfipius onlbe. twisest stroke of his oolicv.” 
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2. The Tour of the Prince of Wales, 1875. The Prince of Wales 
.undertook a tour to India in 1875 in order to flatter the pride and 
vivify the knally of the princes and people of India. 

3. Royal Titles Act. Disraeli passed the Roval Titles Act in 
1876. by which Queen Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India. 
On January 18, 1877, a durbar was held at Delhi, with great pomp 
and show where it was proclaimed amidst great rejoicings that the 
Queen had assumed the title of the Empress of India. The addition 
of the title of Empress of India to the style of the Queen is a remark- 
able instance of his imperialism. 

4. Berlin Conference, 1878. In 1875 — 1876, the Bulgarians re- 
volted against their Turkish rulers. The revolt was suppressed by 
Turkey with great severitv. Russia who was the traditional enenn 
of Turke\ and the champion of Christian interests in the Balkan 
Peninsula, declared war against Turkey. The Turks were defeated 
and compelled to make great concessions to Russia by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. England could not tolerate the growth of Russian 
power and influence at the cost of Turke.v. Disraeli made warlike 
preparations and compelled Russia to refer the whole question to a 
Congress of European Powers. The Congress met at Berlin and Dis- 
raeli him.self was present at the conference. Disraeli got a compre- 
hensive treaty drawn up very much as he wished. According to the 
terms of this Treaty (i) The Russians had to give up the idea of "big 
Bulgaria'" which was now to be divided into two parts. 

(ii) Servda, Montenegro and Roumania were to have indepen- 
dence. 

(iii) Russia was to get Kars and Batoum but the second one was 
not to be fortified. 

(iv) Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be governed by Austria. 

(v) Great Britain was to receive Cyprus against payment of tri- 
bute to Turkey. 

(vi) Turkey was to introduce reforms in Armenia. 

5. Dual Control of Egypt. The Khedive (Ruler) of Egvpt owed 
heavy sums of money to the English and French bankers. ^ He was 
not able to repay his debts and was almost a bankrupt. He abdicat- 
ed in favour of his son, and Britain and France conjointly took con- 
trol of Egypt and appointed ministers to organize the finances of the 
country. Thus dual control of the English and the French was estab- 
lished by Disraeli in Egypt. 

6. The Zulu War. The Transvaal was annexed to the British 
Empire in 1878, and as a retaliatory measure the Zulu chief Catch- 
wayo made war upon the British settlers in South Africa. In the 
beginning the English suffered reverses and were given considerable 
trouble by the Zulus, but the English came out victorious in the end 
and Zululand was annexed in 1879. 

7. War in Afghanistan. A war between England and Afghanis- 
tan broke out in 1878, known as the Second Afghan War. The Eng- 
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lish had to suffer great reverses and losses at the outset though the\ 
succeeded in the end. 

The wars in Zukiland and Afghanistan lowered the prestige of 
England a good deal. Gladstone made speeches thronghout the 
country against the pro-Turkish policy of Disraeli. As a result of 
this the public opinion in England turned against Disraeli and he was 
defeated in the general elections of 1880 and died the next year, i.e.. 
in 1881. 

Ejects of His Foreign and Imperial Policy. Disraeli was a great 
statesman and is remembered for his greatness as a party leader dhd 
his foreign and imperial policy. With the exception of Peel, he wa.s 
the greatest conservative leader of the 19th century and wielded gigat 
influence in his country for many years. He did much to promote 
the greatness of British Empire and recovered the inlernatioaal paes- 
tige which England had lost after the death of Palmerston. He deve- 
loped and strengthened the Empire and largely increased its influence 
and importance among European nations. Prince Bismarck, the g)®at 
Chancellor, once said of him, “Disraeli is England.” 

DISBAELI’S WORE AED ACHIEVEBIEKTS 

Q. Give a careful estimate of Disraeli mentioning Ms work 
and achievements and his services to his country. 

Disraeli as a Statesman. He was really a great statesman of the 
19th century who shone as a very brilliant figure in his own country 
as well as in international politics. The possession of a vivid imagi- 
nation was one of the outstanding features of Disraeli. His own 
imagination helped him to appeal to the imagination of the people 
and this, combined with ambition, self-confidence, patriotism and 
political genius, made him at last in spite of his Jewish birth, whjph 
was in those days a handicap, the hero of the English masses and fte 
champion of the country families and prosperous commercial classes, 
who at one time looked upon him with suspicion. 

Disraeli as a Party Leader. Disraeli’s claim to fame rests chiefly 
on his work as a party leader and on his foreign and imperial policy. 
Next to Peel, he was the greatest of the conservative leaders of the 
19th century. He taught his party to accept Parliamentary refomr 
and to promote the interest of the working classes. He created the 
modem Conservative Party giving it new ideals — the Preservation of 
the Constitution and the Empire, and Social Reform. He carried 
through tiie Second Reform Act which made Britain a democracy. 
Under his inspired leadership conservatism became a very popular, 
almost a national creed. His reinterpretation of the conservative doc- 
trine enhanced its popularity. Thus he organised his party on a solid 
basis. 

Disraeli laid the foundation of the new Conservative Party. The 
new conservatism was guided by three main aims, i.e., the principles 
of new Toryism as defined by Disreali, were the following: — 

1. To raise British prestige in the eyes of the world by means 
of a bold and spirit^ foreign policy. This is seen in his handling 
of the Eastern Question in the Berlin Conference (1888) where he 
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was able to secure Ihe Island of C\prus for his country ar.d ‘‘Peace 
vvFh Honour'". ‘England as a whole rejoiced to have secure.! peace 
and “Peace with Honour'’ as BeaconsKeld proclaimed it. 

2. To stimulate the pride of “Empire" among the British pe»>p!e. 
Britain was at this time industrially and commercially at iiN height 
and Disraeli amid fa\ourahle circumstances was able to appe.u " 
and to stimulate the pride of Empire which >vas beginning lo come 
to birth in Britain. 

3. fo substitute social reform for political rcconstracium. Dur- 
ing his premiership Disraeli passed a number of social reforms to im- 
prove the condition of the poor people and the labouring classes ins- 
tead of taking up the wxmk of political reconstruction or intrcducine 
great political changes. 

DisreaU as an Imperialist, It is rightly said that “the chief In- 
terests of Disraeli's ministry arose from its conduct of foreign and im- 
perial affairs.'’ 

His foreign policy was bold and adventurous, and in 1874. 
Disraeli emerged as the champion of the imperial idea. The aim ot 
his foreign and imperial policy was to make the influence of Great 
Britain supreme in Europe and lo extend the British Empire even 
at the risk of war. He looked upon Russia as a dangerous rival and 
so supported the Turks against the Russians in the Russio-J'urkish 
War. 'Fhe Russio-Turkish War 1876 — 1878 really shows his genius 
and diplomacy. His vigorous interference not only saved I'urkish 
Empire from the ambitious designs of Russia but secured British in- 
terests in the East bv the acquisition of Cyprus at the Treaty oi Berlin 
in 1878. He increased British influence in Egvpt by buying the Khe- 
dive's shares in the Suez Canal, the gatewaV to the East. He is 
largely responsible for the beginning of the policy which made Egypt 
practically a dependency of Great Britain. He developed and streng- 
thened the Empire and largely increased its influence and importance 
among European nations. He upheld English interests and made 
England's power felt abroad. The period 1874 — 1880, i.e.. the second 
Ministry of Disraeli was in a sense the Golden Age of Tory Democra- 
cy. “1'hrough his vigorous Foreign policy, he raised the prestige oi 
England, checked the aggressions of Russia, restored order in the 
Turkish Empire and secur*^ his Eastern Empire bv the acquisition > .* 
Cyprus." 

Q. Describe the evolution of Disraeli's new conservatism or 
the principle of New Toryism as defined by Disraeli. 

Ans. Please see i>revious Answer — Disraeli as a Parly Lea- 
der. 

Q, '‘Seldom in English history have two great statesmen 
living in the same age been so different as Gladstone and Dia- 
raeli.” Comment. Or. 

'Tf Gladstone’s foreign policy had been too supine, that of 
Beaconsfield had been too adventurous.” Explain and illustrate 
the statement. Or. 
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Attempt a contrast of the character and policy of Gladstone 
and Disraeli. (F.U. 1955, 1946, ly^gj 

Their Character and Outlook Contrasted. “Seldom in English 
history have two men living in the same age, been so different as 
Gladstone and Disraeli.” Gladstone sprang from a middle class 
Scottish family and possessed the virtues of a true Christian, but Dis- 
raeli came of a Jewish family. Gladstone was educated at Eton and 
Oxford but Disraeli received no university education. Gladstone was 
the leader of the Liberals and Disraeli the leader of the Conservatives. 

“As men the two differed widely; Gladstone was always terribly 
in earnest with little or no touch of humour about him. Disraeli was 
ironical, imaginative and intensely theatrical. The one with his earn- 
est eloquence and strength of will could sway the people, the other 
with a lighter touch fired their zeal and kindled their imagination. 
In oratorical gift Gladstone was superior to his rival. His exquisite 
voice and exuberant rush of words overwhelmed his audience. Dis- 
raeli, on the other hand, was a great coiner of telling phrases and a 
master of epigrams and invectives which delighted his hearers.” 

Disraeli was adept in the art of flattery and was thus a favourite 
of the Queen. Gladstone who was skilled in the art of flattery excit- 
ed the Queen’s disfavour. Gladstone was a devoted follower of 
the Anglican Church, while Disraeli was a Jew, Disraeli set no value 
upon religion as a creed or dogma, but Gladstone was a strong sup- 
porter of religion as the most important factor in politics. Gladstone 
was devoted to religion and interested in religious controversies He 
wrote religious pamphlets and notes on Homer. About Disraeli, it is 
doubtful if he had any religion at all. He wrote novels dealing with 
matters of the^ moment. He spent his periods of leisure in producing 
a series of brilliant novels, the best Imown of which are Lothdr 
Endymion and Coningsby. 


Both differed even in their manners, speech, habits, dress and 
outlook. Disraeh loved show and affection, whereas Gladstone was 
d^p and grand and loved purity and simplicity. If Disraeli was 
showy and affected, Gladstone was simple and sincere. 

Their Policies Constrated— Foreign Policy. “If Gladstone’s for- 
eign policy had been too supine, that of Beaconsfield had been too 
adventurous. A remarkably wide difference separated the two states- 
men which absorbed the political interest of England during the 
1865-— 188^ The history of this great age is mainly a history 
of their rivalry. Disraeli believed in a vigorous foreign policy, Glad- 
stone was a pacificist and was in favour of non-intervention. 

In foreign policy Disraeli was an Imperialist, that is, his object 
was to extend the British Empire and make its power felt abroad even 
if It involved war. He wished to make the influence of Great Britain 
^preme m Europe and consolidate and extend England’s Colonial 
Empire. He supported Turkey against Russia in order to check its 
«pansion. He was out to fight any country that threatened England. 
Russia s advance towards India led him to back up Turkey as a 
counterpoise to Russian aggression. He followed a vigorous %rward 
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polic>"' and his shrewd diplomacy won him applause. He wished to 
make England the metropolis of a great empire. Imperialism Wu^ 
thus the central poliev where most of his alienlion and energy waij; 
concentrated. On the contrary, Gladstone was an utter failure 
foreign and colonial poHcv, Gladstone's Liberalism look lilJe inter* 
e^l in colonial problems, and had no detinile imperial po!k.^. ii 
content to leave the colonies to go their own way. JHis foreign polie^^ 
\va> lethargic, unadventurous and supine. Domestic Icgislati' ‘ii 
linancc were his proper province where he shone w'ith briiiiance but 
noi the foreign atfairs where he could not appreciate the seriousness 
or grasp details. He tried to apply high principles to foreign 
which few people do and so he failed to secure for Great Britain the 
benetits which his country could otherwise have achieved. Gladstone 
was a supporter of the liberties of the nation but Disraeli was 
advocate of Imperialism. Gladstone favoured the poliev of ‘‘Splendid 
I.solation'" which cost England in international prestige, but Disraeli 
did not hesitate to take risks to uphold the influence of Engiand 
abroad. On the other hand, Disraeli was the first English sUaesina^ 
since Chatham to think imperudly. He taught his countrymen to be 
proud of their Empire and thought that the future of England 
bevond the seas. Disraeli is said to have brought the appeal of Ron{- 
ance to English public life. The above contrast of f('»rcign policies 
show's that “if Gladstone's imperial policy had been too supine, ih 
of Beaconsfield had been too advenUiroiis." 

Domestic Policy, Gladstone began as a Tory, veered to Libera], 
ism and became in the end almost a Radical. Di.-raeli was a Torv 
from the start to the finish, Gladstone was a great Liberal Reformer 
but Disraeli had not much love for reform. Gladstone was restless 
for reform in every branch of administration, but Dlsracii was 
favour of reforming the condition of social workers alone for tb^ 
would serv'e him as a good votc-calching device. Disraeli had little 
constructive ability and administrative capacity, while Gladstone was 
a great constructive statesman and administrator, delighted in the 
tual work and business of administration and was at his best when 
dealing with some complicated problems of legislation and finance 
He felt a great delight in all legislation in the constructive sense, jj, 
constitutional, social, and economic reforms Gladstone's name is asso 
ciated with national education, reform of the Army, ParliamentarJ 
raorms and many other reforms. Thus wet see that Gladstone^ 
Home policy was vigorous and he introduced a large number 
domestic reforms. 

As financier too, Gladstone was one of the greatest that En^ 
land has known and Disraeli was no match for him. He was anxio.Tc 
to make England wealthy and to use that wealth for the uplift 
amelioration of the working classes. Among his financial achi^ 
ments the following are particularly worthy of note— the Successin^ 
Duty m 1853, the reduction of the income-tax on necessaries of );f* 
and the establishment of the Post Office Savings Bank 

and the Post Office annuities in 1864. ^ 

Trade Policy, Disraeli was not in favour of free trade policy 
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He was in fa\OLir of ‘protection" and he had offered strong opposition 
when Peel wanted to repeal Corn Laws. On the other hand, Glad- 
stone strongly believed in free trade and removed duties on a large 
number of articles such as paper, soaps, etc. 

EXTRA NOTE ON DISRAELI 

Disrucii's Work and Achievements in other Spheres of National 
Life. — His Personal Character and qualities. His rise to the highest 
position is a matter of great surprise particularly when he started life 
without money, without family connections and without any help from 
any other quarter. By virtue of his great personal courage and pati- 
ence of the highest order, he went on making efforts to rise by degreci 
higher and higher. His untiring efforts and supreme courage to face 
every difficulty enabled him to lead a great party, master a powerful 
aristocracy, sway a vast empire and make himself one of the four or 
five personal forces in the world."’ He was bold and fearless and nc 
danger was ever too great to overawe him. He would fearlessly at- 
tack, with perfect confidence in him, and regardless of consequ- 
ences, even his greatest opponent. When he had once decided tc 
follow a certain wise and well-considered course, there was nothing 
that could stand in his way. 

Founder of the new Conservative Party, Being a keen observer 
he at once felt that in view of the new social and economic forces, 
the programme of the Conservative Part}' required certain necessary 
changes. 

When Disraeli laid the foundation of the new Conservative Party, 
he was guided by the following three main aims, i.e., the principles of 
New Toryism as defined by Disraeli were the following: — 

1. To raise British prestige in the eyes of the world by means 
of a bold and spirited foreign policy. 

2. To stimulate the pride of ‘Empire’ among the British people. 

3. To substitute to social reform for political reconstruction. 

The founding of a new Conservative Party is considered one of the 
great achievements of Disraeli because he placed before it a definite 
programme and also made it popular in the country. The Conserva- 
tive Party was built by him on the remains of the party that had been 
already wrecked by Peel and on no new material. This gives Disraeli 
a special credit. 

His Theory of Imperialism became a Tradition for the English 
people. He was a pioneer and an enthusiastic supporter of Imperial- 
ism or Engalnd’s policy of conquest and expansion. His eagerness 
for social legislation to improve the condition of the working claves, 
his efforts to enhance the prestige and power of his country by fol- 
lowing a policy of conquest and expansion and his bold attitude with 
regard to the Eastern Question made him a very popular figure in 
England. The fact that he enjoyed full confidence of the Queen and 
that he had considerable influence with the masses gave him a imique 
position in the country. It has been beautifully said of him that he 
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•'Uvcd to he an idol and died to become a tradition"", i.c., a> long as he 
lived he was an object of love and devotion for the people and when 
he died his policy of Imperialism’ became the national pt^licv’ of the 
countr}^ and the leaders followed it in the spirit of a legacy. The 
leaders looked seriously at his policy of imperialism and held a num- 
ber of imperial conferences to consider this great legacy that he had 
left to his countrymen. His countrymen supported his imperialistic 
policy with great zeal and made use of it for furthering the imperial 
interests of England. ‘'This attitude which came to be known as Im- 
perialism, he developed first in his own party and then in the whole 
nation.'" (Mowat). 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY: CONSTITUTIONAL ANI> 
GENERAL PROGRESS IN THE 19TH CENTURY 

“ It is quite possible. That but jor the lead 

taken by Castlereigh in the allied counsels. 

France would never have been reduced, to her 
ancient limits, nor 'Napoleon dethroned.” 

— G. M. Trevelyam 

Q. Briefly review the British Poreig'n Policy in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Ca.stlereif’h's Foreign Policy. Castlereigh was the Foreign Sec- 
retary from 1812 to 1822. He took part in the Congress of Vienna 
held in 1815 to discuss the European question after the defeat of. 
Napoleon in the battle of Waterloo. He played a very significant role 
in bringing about the fall of Napoleon and that is why he was influ- 
ential at the Congress of Vienna. He refused to join the Holy Alli- 
ance formed by Russia, Prussia and Austria. He formed a Quard- 
ruple Alliance and struggled that the Congress of European Powers 
should be frequently held to discuss matters of vital importance and 
to settle disputed points in a friendly spirit and thus preserve the peace 
of Europe. His suggestion was followed and Congresses were held 
from time to time to discuss important problems. Consequently three 
important Congresses were held between 1815 to 1822 known as the 
Congress of Aix-La-Chapelle, Congress of Troppau and the Congress 
of Verona. He always insisted on the principle of non-intervention. 
The Congresses, however, could not serve very useful purpose as they 
were not in tune with the spirit of the times. The powers did not 
tnily represent the peoples and the States were in no sense representa- 
tives of the races. Castlereigh’s influence always worked on the side 
of autocracy and he was strongly opposed to new ideas of reform 
and progress. His mind failed him and he brought about his end by 
committing suicide in 1822. 

Those, who know Castlereigh more closely, said of him that he 
was a calm, quiet and passionless man. “He is so cold that nothing 
can warm him,” said Lord Cornwallis about Castlereigh. He enjoy- 
ed great reputation among the diplomats of the world, but he was 
neither a speaker nor a debater. 

Canning’s Foreign Policy. After the death of Castlereigh, Can- 
ning became the Foreign Secretary in 1822. He was a brilliant orator 
and a practical statesman. He had intense love for his country and 
he aimed at promoting the interests of England and keeping peace. 
He wanted to keep England out of continental complications unless 
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its interests were involved. His foreign pvdicy was based on the prin- 
ciple of "Non-interventions". He strongly maintained that each State 
shvaild have complete control over its affairs and manage them with- 
out interference on the part of any 4ithcr Stale. 1 iicrc should he ab- 
solutely no external interference in the internal alfairs and maniige- 
ment of any State. He sympathised with the Spanianir, in their de.Mre 
for con>litutional government. He helped the coio.nic- in South Ame- 
rica in their struggle with Spain for freedom and reco<gni/cd their 
independence. He recognized the independence of Buenos Aire.-,. 
•Mexico and Columbia. France and Spain wa.nteJ to m.terfcre in the 
interna! affairs of Portugal about succession to the throne, but Cun- 
ning sent a British force to Li>h.'!n and checked the attempted inter- 
ference I'd F'rance and Spain. He .dways s. nu'uih’sed with those who 
struggled for liberty and wanted to cstahlish" conslituiional gove-n- 
mont. 

His foreign policy was bo, Id ai d vigorou-s and lie made rngi-ind'- 
inuiicncc I’cit in the Counciis of Hiirope. 

P^lmersiKir.'s / He wa.^ a great f uve in British 

foreign politics from Ib.bi to 1805. During these thirty-five years the 
foreign policy (’’f England lay in the charge of Lord Palniers'ion. He 
followed a vigorous and adventurous foreign policy. He was an cnem.. 
of despotism and a friend of the cause of liberty and constituti.-nai 
government. Jn his foreign policy he followed three general princi- 
ples: (1| to c.xlenJ the power and prestige of Great Britain in 
Europe; (2l to help the cau.se of liberty and help nations in gaining 
freedom and c.>lab!ishing constitutional government; i.M to protect 
Turkey against the ambitious schemes of Russia. He wanted to main- 
tain the integrity of Turkey in the Eastern Question. 

“Palmerston's chief contribution to the development of English 
history lay in his vigorous foreign policy. He was an ardent nation- 
alist and tried to raise the prestige of England abroad. He made the 
influence of England felt in the Councils of Europe. He followed 
in the footsteps of Pitt the Younger in his attitude towards the East- 
ern Question. He realized the danger of the aggressive policy of 
Russia which was try ing to expand to the South at the expense of 
Turkey. This threatened the supremacy of England in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Therefore, Palmerston tried to support the cause of 
Turkey against Russia. Palmerston genuinely sympathised with the 
constitutional and liberal movements abroad, but his policy of “sense- 
less and spiritless menaces” was of no avail against the diplomacy of 
Bismarck.” 

Gladstone’s Foreign Policy. His foreign policy was not to en- 
tangle England in any continental war. He insisted on the principle 
of non-intervention and intensely disliked interfering with the affairs 
of other countries. His policy was a peace policy which was not 
liked by the people. His policy was unenterprising and his methods 
were dilatory. It was on account of this weak foreign policy that he- 
had to resign each time he was a Prime Minister. His strong adher- 
ence to the policy of non-interference and neutrality weakened the 
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poiilion of England and allowed its power and prestige to suffer im- 
jnenscly. 

Disraeli’s Foreign Policy. Disraeli was just the opposite of 
Gladstone in foreign policy. Gladstone’s foreign policy was weak 
and unenterprising but that of Disreali was vigorous and enterprising. 
Gladstone insisted on the principles of non-interference and neutral- 
ity, but Disraeli ^as an imperialist, i.e., he wanted to extend the 
dominion and influence of Great Britain in other parts of the world. 
■His name is closely associated with imperialism, that is. he was in 
favour of the policy of intervention and extension of the territories 
and influence of Great Britain. While Gladstone was unadventurous, 
aye find that Disraeli’s ambition was to put Britain at the head of a 
.'-trong empire so that her position in politics or in commerce might 
act be shaken. 

Balkans and the British Foreign Policy. England was anxious 
Id counteract Russian designs on Turkey and thus check its advance 
into the Balkan Peninsula. If Russia had advanced into the Balkan 
Peninsula that would have endangered England's Eastern possessions. 

■ especially India. It was with a view to checking the growing power 
■of Russia over the Turkish empire that the Crimean War was waged. 
At first England tried to avert war by means of diplomacy, but when 
she saw that the Turkish fleet had been destroyed at Sinhope by the 
Russians, she came to the rescue of Turkey and declared war against 
Russia. Again it was with the same object in view that Disraeli insis- 
ted upon a revision of Sanstefano Treaty (1879) by a congress of 
European powers. 

Asia and the British Foreign Policy. England waged war with 
'Qiina in 1840, as some Chinese officials ill-treated the British traders. 
The result of this war was that China ceded Hong Kong to F.nglanH 
.and opened some ports to English trade. 

In 1857 England and France again waged war against China to 
'extend European influence in China. 

The British Government strengthened her frontiers in India for 
tear of Russian invasion. 

Affairs in South Africa. The Boers continued to ill-treat for- 
teigners who had been attracted to Transvaal by the discovery of gold 
mines. This led to the Boer War and later on to the Zulu War. The 
Boers continued a guerilla warfare till peace was concluded. In 1906 
■the South African States were granted representative government but 
three years later. Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal and Orange Free 
State were united together under a federal government known as the 
South African Republic. 

Foreign Policy with regard to Egypt and Soudan. Ismail Pasha 
yvho became Khedive was very extravagant and so he sold his Suez 
'Canal shares. The British Prime Minister Disraeli purchased a large 
number of these shares in 1875, and thus laid the foundation of the 
British influence in E^pt. Egypt was growing financially weak and 
mioreover it was the highway to India; so France and En^and set up 
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u .k.a! control over L-yypi in 1876. The Egyptiun.s were oppobcJ to 
fhiii control and revolted. The English alone pal down ihc revolt; 
.<no Trench gave England no help in snppre.^sing the re’. i’ll. Egypt 
'.va< placed under the Briti.'^h protectorate. " " 

In 1883, Soudan rose in revolt under a religious fau. iic who call- 
ed hintseli the Mahdi. The Egyptian Government sent an army to 
crush the revolt but the Egyptian army was completely destroyed, 
l.ord Kitchner. however, defeated the successor of the .MaltJ; at" the 
htdtle of Obdurnian in iSvtp. Soud-m was then put under the joint 
control of Egypt and Britain. 

Q. Mention briefly the important reforms and general pro- 
gress made by England during Qneen Victoria's raign cr the lat- 
ter half of the 19th century. 

Describe the scientific, literary and cultural activities of the 
•Victorian Age’. il’.!'. in.".'); D.r. UGd 

‘The Victorian Age was a centoy of hope”. It was also an 
era of crowded activity in political, economic, social and intellec- 
tual sphere.” Discuss. 

Consider whether the reign of Queen Victoiin can rightly be 
called ‘A Great Age'. IhoHi 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND PARLIAMENTARY REFORMS 

(i) The Chartist Movemmt or Chartism. The First Reform 
Act of 1832 had given the middle classes a share in the government 
but had not affect^ the position of the working classe.s. Artisans and 
labourers were still over-worked and under-paid, and the parliamen- 
tary legislation had done very little to improve their condition. Think- 
ing that in the representation in Parliament lay the remedy for all 
their miseries, the industrial and labouring classes agitated for poli- 
tical reforms, and the popular agitation thus begun was known as the 
Chartist Movement. 

The movement lasted for about ten years (1838 — 1848). It had. 
however, iveriods of quiet, followed by those of activity. Judged bv 
immediate result, the movement totally failed, but in coiir.se of time 
the demands of the Chartists were secured. 

(ii) The Second Reform Act of 1867. This Act recognised the 
political importance of the working classes. It placed the borough 
franchise on the sure foundation of household suffrage. “It gave the 
vote to all men who maintained household and paid rates and taxes. 
Tn other words, the Bill enfranchised the artisans in the towns, thus 
putting ultimate power in the hands of the common people in the 
cities.” 

(iii) The Ballot Act of 1872. In 1872. the Ballot Act made 
voting at elections secret and thus decreased the danger of intimida- 
tion and bribery. 

(iv) The Third Reform Act of 1884. England, became a 
thorough democracy. It placed the county and borough franchise 
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on the same footing. Tt enfranchised the agricultural labourers and 
thus remedied the deficiency in the Bill of 1867. “This gave votes to 
very many workmen and labourers even in small villages. The Re- 
form Acts of 1867 and 1885 added three million voters to the old 
455.000 voters and it was said that democracy had at last entered the 
kingdom." 

(v) The Redisirihutian of Seats, Act, 1885. This Act distributed 
parliamentar\’ seats on the principle of proportionate representation 
to population. The seats were distributed in such a way that almost 
all counties and boroughs became single-member constituencies. 
Equal electoral districts were thus established. 

Industrial Reforms— Repeal of the Corn Laws. On account of 
the Corn Laws the price of bread was high. All classes except the 
land-owners were discontented. Tn 1838. an Anti-Corn Law League 
was formed in Manchester to bring about the abolition of all duties 
upon corn. Peel reduced some duties in 1841 and abolished some 
in 1842. Early in 1846, Sir Robert Peel had to introduce a Bill for 
the repeal of the Corn Law. 

Bank Act. In 1844. Peel had a Bank Act passed, which defined 
the principles of British banking, and by so doing contributed to the 
country’s prosperity. 

Social Reforms. — Mines and Factory Acts. A Commission was 
appointed in 1840 to enquire into the conditions of work in the mines. 
Their report revealed a horrible state of things. Women and child- 
ren were working underground for thirteen to fourteen hours a day. 
often half -naked. The Mines Act of 1842 forbade the emplovment 
underground of women or of boys under ten years of age. 

The Factory Act of 1844 forbade the employment of children 
under nine in factories, limited the hours of older children, and re- 
quired employers to take precautions against accidents. Similar Acte 
in 1847 and 1850 made still further reductions in hours of labour and 
insisted also on the fencing of machinery to prevent accidents. The 
age of boys at which they could enter the mines was raised from ten 
to fourteen. In 1880, employers were made liable for accidents to 
their employees while at work. A Factory Act in 1891 prohibited 
the employmdnt of children below the age of eleven, and reduced the 
hours of work for women. A Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
passed in 1879. 

Co-operative Societies. Tn 1844 a number of Rochdale workers 
decided to buy goods for sale among themselves at ordinary shop 
prices, and then to divide the profits at fixed intervals among them- 
selves. Their little society had expanded into the great co-operative 
societies of to-day. 

Trade Unions. The Trade Unions had existed long before 
but it was after the Reform Bill of 1867 that Gladstone’s government 
passed the Trade Union Act of 1871 which, for the first time, recog- 
nized Trade Unions as legal bodies. By another Act in 1875 peaceful 
picketing was made legal. 



Scientific Activities 

Medical Scicf^i'c. A;?^vv ShnjfSiHi of E-Jinbaruh, (ii^evnereJ the 
effects uf the use of chloroforni. The use iff this drug heiped to per- 
form operations pain!essly, Pasicur, a French chemist, made experi- 
ments which eventuailN led to the adoptiim id' imviilaliisn. Lister, a 
areal English surgCim, discovered the use of antiseplics such as carKv 
Fic iicid to keep the wound free from germs. Ri^ss discovered ihat 
malaria was due to the bite nf the mosquito. Malaria was the most 
widespread of tropica! diseases. The discovery cT the use tff X-rays 
was another great achievement in medical science. I hesc discoveries 
produced rcvolutionan changes in medical line. 

Useful Inventhms, Manv u^efrd inventions were made in differ- 
ent parts of the world without which modern life would not have 
been possible. Among others we may note the bicvcle, the camera, 
.gas and electric light, the telephone and the typewriter. We must 
howev’er, remember that these iiiventions were made b\ the scientists 
of different countries including England and the people during the 
Vietc^rian Age could make use of these inventions. It has been aptly 
remarked that the Victorian Age, if it lives in history as distinct epoch 
will do because of its science rather than its politics." The pnvgress 
that England made in Science in the age of Victoria was far greater 
than politics. 

Literary activities 

Progress in Literature, England made a remarkable progress 
in literature. Poetry of excellent order was produced. Wordsworth, 
a great singer of nature, started a new school called ‘The Lake 
School,’' Coleridge, Robert Southey, Byron, Shelicv and Keats were 
eminent poets of the first part of the F9th century. After the First 
Reform Act was passed in 1832, another school of young poets made 
its appearance. These poets wrote not only on Nature and Beauty 
but on all problems touching modern life and morality. Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, Mathew Arnold and Mrs. Browning (the last two 
were great disciples of Wordsworth) wrote poetry of high rank. 

The century in no way lagged behind in prose. Hallam, Green, 
Stubbs and Macaulay took up History seriously. The great novelists 
of the time were Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Charles Dickens. Cap- 
tain Marryat and others. Other good prose writers were Thomas 
De Quincey, Lamb, Hazlitt and others. Ruskin, Carlyle and later 
on Froude belonged to a new school of Reformers who appreciated 
what was good and condemned all that was bad and immoral. 

Cultural Activities 

Progress of Education, In 1839 State grant was increased to en- 
courage elementary education. The Elementary Education Act of 
1870 empowered the School Boards to compel the parents to send 
their children to school. The Free Education Act of 1890 made ele- 
mentary education free and compulsory. 

Religious Toleration, Toleration was given to the Catholics. 
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In 1828 the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed. The Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act was passed in 1829. In 1871 religious tests were 
abolished in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, so 
that a Churchman, a Dissenter, a Catholic could enter and study there.. 

The Evangelical Revival. The word ‘Evangelical’ means ac- 
cording to Gospel teaching. The Evangelical Revival was the most 
powerful religious movement in England since the Reformation. This 
religious movement was an attempt to persuade the people to lead 
a life based on the teachings of Gospel. The people improved their 
moral standard of life and began to shun evils of the age. Christianity 
was revived in its true form. 

Humanitarian Movement. With the revival of Christianity, there 
was a marked growth of the humane spirit. The humanitarian move- 
ment or the spirit of social reform was the direct result of the EV{th- 
gelical revival. Both Wilberforce, who was instrumental in the aboli- 
tion of slavery and Lord Shaftesbury the hero of the factory-reform 
were prominent Evangelicals. Wilberforce and abolition of slavery. 
1833; Russel’s Acts of 1837 and 1841 abolishing death penalty for all 
but the gravest crimes; Shaftesbury’s Act of 1840 for boy chimney- 
.sweeper; Act of 1842 prohibiting women working in mines; Cardwell’s 
abolition of flogging in the army in peace-time, 1868 are among the 
many social reforms carried out in that period. There was a steady 
growth of the humane spirit which marked the legislation of the age. 



CHAFdiR XXIX 


A NEW J:C;(>N()MiC POLICY: ORIC.IN AND 
EXTENSION OF FREE I RADE 

‘'Ti'.f jiroiffriiy .,■/ a aniniry iviiui *’■#' i^tlubred 
only hy a policy irce trade. ' 

— Acam .S\!HH 

Q. How and why did Great Britain become a Free Ti-adc- 
country in the nineteenth centnry? Or. 

I'.r. '’iii. -fio' 

Describe the steps by which England gave np the policy of 
protection and adopted the ‘open door' principle in the system ot 
foreign trade. Or, 

Narrate the circumstances that led England to adopt a Free 
Trade Policy. 

Free Trade and Protection. Free Trade put English and forei^ 
.shipping on the s;tme footing as regards the carrying of goods; and 
this part of its policy liad already been obtained during the reign of 
George IV. when the enlighten^ policy of Huskisson .secured the 
repeal of Cromwell's Navigation .A,ct of 1651. Free Trade also stands 
for the free exchange yif goods between countries without tarill's, and 
without restrictions either impending or delaying the exchange. This 
second part of the Free Trade policy is opposed to Protectionism 
which advocates restrictions on imported goods, either by tariffs, or 
by way of laws to impede or delay the importation of foreign goods 
in order to protect the home producer. 

Influence of Adam Smith’s ’’Wealth of Nations". In 1776, 
Adam Smith first enunciated the gospel of Free Trade in his Wealth 
of Nations, refuting the MercantDe Theory by which statesmen were 
then guided. He said, “the prosperity of a country could be attained 
only by a policy of free trade.'’ He showed that since international 
trade is only a form of barter, the more pro.sperous nations are the 
better for their neighbours. Moreover, he argued that national well- 
being is best serveyf by the free operation of trade with the minimum 
of governmental interference by duties or bounties. The following are 
the main stages in the developnipnt of Free Trade policy of Great 
Britain during the 19th century: — 

fi) Pitt the Younger and Free Trade. Pitt the Younger was 
profoundly influencal by Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations advocat- 
ing a policy of Free Trade. In 1785. Pitt wanted to give effect to 
an important measure in the direction of Free Trade between England 
and Ireland but he had to drop it on account of the strong opposition 
of the manufacturers. In 1786. he brought about a commercial 
treaty with France, and also simplified the Book of Rates, making 
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.smuggling unprofitable. The commercial treaty with France based 
on the principles of Free Trade proved satisfactory and it led to the 
-commercial prosperity of England. Pitt was now thoroughly assur- 
ed that England could become more prosperous if the tariff was low. 

(ii) Huskisson and Free Trade. As President of the Board of 
Trade, Huskisson introduced the undermentioned reforms, helping the 
.growth of free trade: — 

(a) He modified by relaxing the Navigation Acts in 1823. By 
this, ships of other countries could bring goods to England if those 
.countries permitted goods of England to be imported by P.nglkb ships. 

(b) The customs laws were simplified. 

(c) The duties on raw materials imported for English manufac- 
ture, notably wool, and silk, together with coal, were reduced. 

(d) By an Act of 1825, duties on important manufactures were 
brought down to an average of about thirty per cent. 

(e) All restrictions upon exports— whether of raw materials or 
manufactures of labour — ^were abolished. 

(f) In 1833 duties on certain articles were abolished altogether 
.and the rates were lowered on about 700 articles. 

(g) He passed a law declaring that combination of workmen was 
.not illegal. 

Both imports and exports increased and the prosperity of the 
country grew. 

(iii) Peel’s Free Trade Policy. Peel successfully continued the 
work of Huskisson in the direction of Free Trade. He swept away 
duties by the hundreds. He reduced or abolished the custom duties 
on 750 articles out of 1,200 in 1842. 

In 1844 all export duties, and duties on raw materials were 
.given up. The leaders of the Manchester School established the Anti- 
Corn Law League and carried on vigorous agitation to compel the 
Government to accept the principles of Free Trade. Trade and indus- 
try of the country could not flourish under the system of heavy duties. 
There was general depression in the country when Peel came to 
power. The only way to come out of the financial troubles was to 
lower the tariffs and revive trade. Consequently as said above. Peel 
abolished the duties on a large number of articles and reduced them 
on a still larger number. 

The Anti-Corn Law League was still carrying on its agitation. 
The potato crop of Ireland failed ih 1845. Moreover, England was 
no longer an agricultural country. It was impossible for England to 
be self-supporting. Peel thought that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was the only rational course. This step was taken by him success- 
fuUy (in 1846) in spite of the opposition of his colleagues. In other 
words. Peel established Free Trade in com. Free Trade in sugar was 
established in 1854 and in timber in 1860. 

(iv) Repeal of the Navigation Jaws. The Navigation Laws 
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Ycrc ir.'’tdir:cJ in 1^25. biil ihc> vcrc Cs'impL'Lc!> tcpxilcd in i;':;49 
b\ the Urerei uhJlt J'i'hn Ru>*.e]. ll/ut vv:.i> the hinai 

r;o*en v»::h t*:o Uude p r'.''ioeLt"n. il Bri- 

i.iiii iiJi inanej j.i' L* i!''..! riipivi tv\pi.,',n>i»'’n '■.■i Iriidc uni^i cndcu tr*e -•'*>,2 

periv'^u r*' i/vutc uivTC*" ^u'iich h^.d, brief i.istcd '.he 

< 'a tile iNep .w 'Tiie \\4,i(.r*s. 

^ \ ii ( i ^ uli I j'ct: I rifk.ic, T i.e *.'t f^rcw 1 

ea b> bl'.i.dvh-i'.v'n er.d crirhnuc-^ b> FeeS ^eeee^^fuil\ ci^'iieiiiJed 
by Ghid.Vtone. He ttSuished uulies ‘/n iir.'re then r-ne hunLircd ard- 
cies in his badgci ot* Ib'Sd and %'n ab;»i3l iour hundred arlicki in his 
budget of iS«C. Onlv a i'evv articles were leli v^here duty was i3i> 
pejsed, n;.';e as a wav of raising revenue than for protective reasons. 
Great Britain had become definiteiv and unniistakahv a fuil-SedgeJ 
iree-tradc counlrv. 

Ahandinwiint of !rec-TruJe Pi4icy unJ Ailoy:!i>n nj Pri'^ealm. 
At the end of the i^th centurv. a reaction hiurted against Free Trade. 
The competition in agricidturul prv^Jacts and other goods led to the 
k)wering of the price> and this brought about a great depression in 
ihe isninlrv. France. German} and some of the colonics of Great 
Britain hud adopted the policy of protection. England wanted more 
money, not to lag behind other nations in keeping armaments, and on 
acccaini of recent social legislation it had to provide relief to the work- 
ers. For all these reasons England had to think seriously on adopt- 
ing the poliev of protection and reimposing duties which it had al- 
ready abolished. 

Joseph Ghamherlain was strongly in favour of protection and 
advocated a thorough-going larilT reform — all round “protection'' — 
to prevent foreign countries from competing with British-made goods 
in the home market. After the Great War, there was a clamour for 
protecting British Trade and conscquentlv in 1921 duties were impos- 
ed on certain articles, and in 1927 duties were imposed on many other 
articles. The British Government had to abandon the Free-Trade 
policy and established a full-fledged system of Imperial Preference 
and Protection by the Ottawa Conference in 1932. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION 

‘The results of the interfereiice of England in 
the East were more momentous than the results 
of her interference in Spain.’’ 

— Gardiner 

Q. What exactly do you understand by the term “Eastern 
Question’? What was the trend of the British foreign policy to- 
wards the problem from the time of Mehmet Ali till the Treaty of 
Berlin? Or, (P.IJ. 1946, 1939, 1937; D.U. 1955, 1949) 

Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming to have 
brought back ‘Peace with Honour’ from Berlin. Or, (1952) 

Discuss the policy of Disraeli towards Turkey and give the 
arguments of Gladstone’s opposition. Or, (1953) 

Discuss the attitude of Great Britain towards the Eastern 
Question from 1856 to 1878. (1954) 

Meaning of the Eastern Question. Turkey, then known as “the 
Sick-man of Europe." began to grow weak towards the end of the 
18th century and the nationalities under it began to revolt for their 
independence. The slow dissolution of the Turkish Empire gave 
rise to a series of international problems, for European Powers had 
conflicting interests in Turkey. The European Powers had a deep in- 
terest in the problems arising from the dismemberment of Turkey, 
because the Turkish Empire served as a key to the East and it gave 
Russia a passage to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Russia was anxious to make itself powerful by occupying seve- 
ral parts of the Turkish Empire; particularly, it wanted to strengthen 
its hold on the Balkan Peninsula and England's Asian possessions. 
The growth of Russian power and. influence in the Near East would 
endanger the British supremacy in the East and thus upset the bal- 
ance of power. England was, therefore, anxious to check the ambi- 
tious designs and_ aggressive policy of Russia. The various problems 
that arose from time to time in connection with Turkey in Europe on 
account of the divergent and diametrically opposite interests of the 
European Powers,^ are collectively known as the Eastern Question. 
‘"All these ambitious and counter-ambitious, rivalries and intrigues 
are collectively known as the Eastern Question as England feared that 
Russia wanted to interfere with her interests in the East.” 

Another historian says like this: European statesmen began tc 
Ulk of Turkey as a very ‘sick man’ and to discuss the best way to 
dispose of the sick man’s estates after his death. This was the 
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DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE EASTERN QUESTION 

1. (irici. ir^r f';' //’i/*."'v/’.4V/av, :;/’u i. htt'r^: ir i>Il 

b,.'!.’.;'; the (jrjok War rii lu uitic'ii r,:\ i.j.h'l l.ic ^ •j'-iern 
Ouc"!:* ri int.t pn : rune nee. ! he Clroek'", rche^Ied :hj 'L.rki>h 

and deeLircd Wav on iurkuj,. Cd.Ntlereiuh Vvho ajuin'! 
iPc f'-iic} of inlerJ'erin^ in ihe Inicrru ! ailu-r- oi burke', rc!j>ed ir 
gi\c anv help to Greece, hurt he v^as quiic c- 'nNciua.s the ‘^ieniiicance 
of the Eastern Oue^tiu'n. in 1X22. Canrrne becur.ie boreign Seerctar}. 
IV; >orne lin;c. Canning sioo.i us;Je ana ailowed the (ireck> lo right 
out their cause. But when the conibineJ «Vrce> of ’I u;'ke\ and Lg\pt 
were crushing Greek resistance. Canning changed his mind and >ided 
with I'rance and Russia I'r-r the pivnccdon .‘f ihe Cjreck-. 'The com- 
bined armies of England. France and R:oVa defeated and dcstro\cd 
the Farkish and L'gvptian t’cet at the Battle of NaNarirm. d'his ", ic- 
tOTj C'i' the Allie.*' praclicaih. .secured ihc inJercndence of Ciroece \vhV"h 
Turkey recogrdscd in 

2. Riissui and the hushTu (daoaVh’. Mchmei Ali, llie Vicerin 
of Egypt under the Sultan of I'urkey. sought to become the indepen- 
derOi ruler of Turkey and Svria. Mehmei A!i conquered Syria, defea- 
ted the Sultan and threatened Constant in^yple. The Sukan asked for 
Ru'-'-iahs help against \?ehpiel Ali. In return. Russia secured passage 
in the Dardanelles and Turkey became a \assai of Russia. Increa.>e 
of Russian power and intU<e:ice serious?-, direaiened the British inter- 
est^ in the Mediterranean :ind the E:>t. England siood aloof Uiv)ugh 
it protested. 

3. Conflict Between Pi:rSi't und Tar.Uy. In lk3o. Mehmct Ali 
of Egypt again attacked the .Sullan of Turkey’. Mchmei Ali was 
helped by' France as she was anxious to develop her influence in 
Egypt. Palmerston, the Engli^h Foreign Minister, on the other hand, 
wanted to maintain the inlegrit}* of Turkey and formed a Quadruple 
Alliance to defeat the ambitious designs of Mehinet Ali and France. 
The members of the Quadruple Alliance, thus formed, were England, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, Russia joined for two reasons — she was 
afraid of England's hostility and she was not in favour of the growth 
of French influence in Egy pt, Mehmet Ali was defeated and by the 
.Treaty of London (1841). the following conditions were agreed 
upon: — 

(i) Syria, conquered by Mehmet Ali. was given back to the Sul- 
tan of Turkey. 

(ii) Mehmet Ali was recognised as an independent ruler of 
Egypt- 

(iii) Russia gave back Turkey the concessions that she had 
received from her some time back. 

(iv) The Sultan agreed lo keep a British Ambassador in Turkey. 

The integrity of Turkey was preserved and she was no longer 
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uniJer Russiiin vassalage. The English influence became predominani 
at Constaniinople ana Turkey was henceforward to be prolccied by 
Concert of turopc. It was a unique achievement of Palmersion. 

4. I'ht; Crimean War (.IbS-J — 1856 ). — England Helped Turkey 
Agaimt Russia. Nicholas 1, the Czar of Russia, was very anxious lo 
expand his power over the Turkish Empire and thus wanted a pre- 
text. He claimed the right of protecting the interests of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey and picked up a quarrel with the Sultan about 
the custody of the holy places at Jerusalem. The Sultan refused to 
entertain the Czar’s demands, whereupon Russian Army occupied the 
lurkish dominions of Moldavia and Wallachia. At the defeat of the 
Turkish fleet by the Russians, England and France joined hands to 
rescue Turkey and checkmate Russia. The Allies emerged victorious 
and Turkey was again put on her legs. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed in 1856, Russia was compelled not 
to re-fortify Sebastopol and not to maintain a war fleet in the Black 
Sea. Russia had to evacuate the land occupied by her during the 
war. Turkey’s independence was recognised and she was admitted 
into the Concert of Europe. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Russo-Turkish War (1877) 
with special reference to the Treaty of BerEn (1878). i 

Q. Write a note on the Treaty of Berlin with special refer- 
ence to its criticism. Or, 

Q. Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming to 
have brought back “Peace with Honour from Berlin.” 

Russo-Turkis'h War, 1877. In 1876, the inhabitants of the Tur- 
kish provinces of Bosinia and Herzegovina rose in revolt against the 
Turks, on account of the oppression of the tax-gatherers and the tyran- 
nical rule. Unrest spread rapidly throughout Balkans and the little 
principality of Serbia declared war on Turkey in defence of her fel- 
low Christians. Further insurrections in Bulgaria were put down by 
the Turks with such brutality that the news of the “Bulgarian atroci- 
ties” sent a thrill of horror throughout Europe. Russia now interfer- 
ed and presented an ultimatum to Turkey. But at this stage Eng- 
land, ever suspicious of Russia, threw in her influence on the side of 
Turkey. The British fleet was sent to the Dardenelles, and matters 
looked very _ serious. Despite a gallant resistance at Plewna, the 
Turkish armies were over-whelmed and the Russian armies pushed’ 
on towards Constantinople. The Turks were compelled to make 
peace, and by the Treaty of San Stephano the Balkan provinces be- 
came virtually independent, while a large new State of Bulgaria, i.e.. 
Big Bulgaria was created under Russian protection. This would have 
increased the influence of Russia in the Balkans. England threatened 
Russia with war unless the Treaty of San Stephano was revised. Eng- 
land now made preparations for war, but this was fortunately averted 
through the efforts of Bismark, who invited the European Powers to 
a conference at Berlin. The result was the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

Terms of the Treaty of Berlin (1878). The Russo-Turkish War 
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of li<17 led to the uUimate doieat of Turkey by Ru>>ia anJ the Treat) 
of San Stephano \\hich sought to increase the pt>\%er and iniluence of 
Russia tremendiHisi) in the Balkans. Disraeli could ti’leruie ih? , 
for the growing strength of Russ’a positively ham the interests 

of England. He made preparations for \\ar with Russia unless the 
Treat) of San Stephano was revised in a general Congress oi' Euro- 
pean countries. 

A Congress was held at Berlin in which the representatives of 
German); Austria, Russia. Britain and Turkey participated and 
which was presided over by Bismark of German); Disraeli himself 
attended the Congress. The following were the main terms of the 
Treat) of Berlin: — 

1. *Big Bulgaria' was divided into three parts — one part of it, 
that is, Macedonia was given to Turkey, second part was made a 
Turkish protectorate with the name of Eastern Rumelia and the third 
one was allowed to remain the independent stale of Bulgaria. 

2. Montenegro, Serbia and Romania were declared independent 
of Turkey. 

3. Austria was to occup) and administer the two impt^rlani Tur- 
kish Provinces of Bosnia nd Herzegovina (whose revolt had begun 
the Russo-Turkish War). These provinces w^ere not to he annexed. 

4. Russia received back Besscrubia (which she had cc.ieJ tn Tur- 
key in 1856) and some territories in Asia Minor. 

5. England secured the control of the island of Cvprus, Disraeli 
wanted it to be used as an eastern naval base. 

6. Turke) promised to carry out reforms mimed laid) in its do- 
minions and give a better treatment to her subjects. 

7. Integrity of Turkey was solemnly guaranteed by the European 
powers. 

Criticism of the Berlin Settlement 

One Side of the Picture. Disraeli and his Conservative Party re- 
garded it as a ''Peace with Honour'’ and a great success of their dip- 
lomatic skill. They argued that the influence of Russia was checked 
in Balkans. The European power of Turkey was restored, England 
was once again the predominant power in the Councils of Europe. 
Russia alone could not interfere in the affairs of Turkey as it liked 
and that several parts of the European Turkey inhabited "by Christian 
population were granted Independence. 

Other Side of the Picture. Gladstone and his Liberal Party con- 
demned the Berlin Treaty and criticised it very adversely, TTiey were 
strongly of opinion that the Berlin Settlement never provided a cor- 
rect and permanent solution of the Eastern Question. Misgoverned 
provinces, were shamefully handed back to a tyrant power so that it 
was a clear violation of the principle of nationality and pregnant with 
great dangers. Even Lord Salisbury, Disraeli's Foreign Secretary, 
present at the Berlin Congress, confessed some years afterwards that 
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‘we had backed the wrong horse in supportng Turkey.’ Apparently 
it seemed that England was a great gainer in the Treaty but in fact 
it was not so. The Treaty proved to be full of disappointments and 
miscalculations as its subsequent history shows that it created great 
troubles in the future and it was responsible for Balkan wars and the 
World War 1 of 1914. Let us see how the Treaty worked: 

The two Bulgarias formed the Bulgarian Union under the same 
ruler in 1885 in open defiance of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Greece and Serbia were constantly anxious to find an opportunity 
to add territory which had been originally ceded to them. 

Turkey never carried out the reforms in her territory nor she 
gave better treatment to her subjects. She had been saved by Bri- 
tain in 1878 but she declared war on Britain in 1914. 

Cyprus was not used as a first class naval base on account of the 
British occupation of Egypt in 1882. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over to Austria for admin- 
istration but they were annexed by Austria in 1907. Serbia and Rus- 
sia became hostile to Austria for this unjust and highhanded act. 
The assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria by a Serbian 
ultimately brought about World War 1 (1914), which caused incalcu- 
lable loss of men and money and which disastrously affected the whole 
world. 

Thus the Treaty of Berlin proved a sad failure. Its terms were 
never honestly carried out. It gave rise to many complications and 
ended in great troubles for humanity at large. 

Q. “The Near and Par Eastern Policy of England has been 
directed towards combating Russia’s designs.” Comment. 

The Near East. The slow dissolution of the Turkish Empire gave 
rise to international problems generally known as the Eastern Ques- 
tion. All the European nations were interested in the affairs of the 
Turkish Empire. Russia wanted to increase her own influence at 
the cost of this Empire while England wanted to maintain her inte- 
grity and thus check Russian designs in that direction. England was 
interested because Russian supremacy in the Near East would threa- 
ten her in^ the Far East, viz., India. Hence England’s main interest 
lay in maintaining a^ balance of power by checking Russian designs 
m the Turkish Empire. The Tsar, on the other hand, wanted the 
European Powers including England to agree to a sort of division of 
the Sick man of Europe” (Turkey), but England’s interference and 
strong refusal checked her designs. 

In ^e 19th century the Turkish rulers became somewhat oppres- 
Mve and their Christian subjects of Greece revolted against them. 
Russia, thereupon, took up the cause of the Greeks against Turkey. 
Ihe English people declared that Russia’s interest in Greece was due 

power on the ruins of the Turkish Empire. 
Iney therefore maintained that Turks ought to be supported as the 
surest means of checking Russian aggrandisement. Canning, however. 
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wanted to proceed in a more diplomatic way. He made a treat} with 
Russia and France to mediate between lurkey and Greece.' The 
Turks lefused to cb.serve the armistice as propose-.! by the allied 
powers and so war was declared. The Turki.-h licwi was defeated 
at Navarino in 1827 and the Turks submillod. This paved the wav 
for the independence of Greece. C-inning's policy thus rc.-lo-.-.J Eng- 
land’s pestige in Europe, saved the comficte dismembermer;; of the 
Turkish Empire as well as checked Russian aggrandisement in the 
Near East. 

Next Stai>e. The next important .stage in the Near Eastern 
Question is the Crimean War of 1854 — 1856. Nicholas 1, like his 
predecessor, was anxious to extend his influence over the Turkish 
Empire and so picked up a quarrel with Turkey. He stood as the 
champion of the Christian subjects of the Sultan and quarrelled with 
the Sultan about the custody of ihe holy places at Jerusalem. The 
Sultan, however, refused his demands whereupon Russian armies 
occupied the Turkish dominions cf Moldavia and Wallachia. This 
alarmed the Western Powers and England and France now tried to 
avert war by diplomatic and peaceful mean.-. But Russian victory 
over the Turkish fleet at Sinope made the chances of peaceful settle- 
ment vanish. England and France, thereupon, declared war against 
Russia. In the end Russia was defeated and compelled to sign the 
Treaty of Paris by which she agreed not to re-fortify Sebastopol and 
not to maintain a war fleet in the Black Sea. Thus England succeed- 
ed in checking Russian designs in the Near East and kept Tuikey free 
from any European interference. 

But the Treaty of Paris did not prove lasting. In 1875 the 
Christian subjects of Turkey again levoUed and, as usu-jl. Russia once 
more took up their cause and declaie-.! wai against the Sultan in 
1878. A Russian army invaded Turkey and even advanced up to 
Constantinople. The Turks, in their distress, concluded the Treaty 
of San Stefano with Russia. But the terms imposed on the Turks by 
the Russians were hostile to British interests and Disraeli demanded 
that the treaty should be submitted to the consideration of European 
Congress. To enforce his demand Disraeli also despatched the Bri- 
tish fleet to the Sea of Marmora and sent Indian troops to Malta. 
This warlike attitude of England forced Russia tc yield and a Con- 
gress was held at Berlin to settle tlie Turkish Question. The Treaty 
of Berlin granted independence to most of the Qiristian States. Eng- 
land got Cyprus on the condition of protecting Turkish dominions in 
Asia and paying annual tribute. Thus Russian designs were success- 
fully checked in the Near East by England. 

The Far East. We now turn to the Far East, i.e., Indian Em- 
pire. Having been unsuccessful in the Near East, Russia now turn- 
ed her attention against India. Tn 1839, the First Afghan War broke 
out in India. The frontiers of the Russian En»pire and (he Brt^ 
Empire at the beginning of the 19th century, were some 2.000 miles 
apart, but, gradually towards the end of the century they came quite 
close. Afghanistan was regarded by the British as a bufter state bet- 
ween their own empire and Russian empire and each tried to secure 
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the goodwill of the ruler. Matters began to look critical in 1837 when 
the Shah of Persia, helped by Russia, attacked Herat, a great strong- 
hold in North-west Afghanistan. The attack, however, failed and 
Russian agents now usurped the throne of Afghanistan. The First 
Afghan War, though it completely failed, secured a friendly Afghan 
ruler and thus checked Russian designs in the East for the time being. 

The third quarter of the 19th century again saw the advance of 
Russia towards India. Russia once more began to intrigue with the 
rulers of Afghanistan and this led to the Second Afghan War (1878 — 
1880) which began soon after the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878. The British forces were, however, successful in ousting Rus- 
sian influence. The new Amir, Abdur Rehman, and his successor 
kept on good terms with the Indian Government, which gave to the 
Amir a large annual subsidy for the maintenance of an army of 
defence to guard against the dangers of a Russian invasion. 

The relations between Russia and British India remained uneasy 
and suspicious for some time after the Afghan War, and hostilities 
were at times imminent, especially in 1884. The Russians were sus- 
pected of attempting an advance upon India through Persia, and their 
railway extension to the edge of the Afghan frontier was viewed with 
apprehens.ion. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 had, however, 
relieved the situation. Russia recognised Afghanistan as outside her 
sphere of influence, and undertook to conduct political negotiations 
with the Amir only through Great Britain. On the North-East Fron- 
tier the situation was made more secure, as both Great Britain and 
Russia undertook not to interfere with the domestic affairs of Tibet 
or to annex any part of its territory. Great Britain at the same time 
r^ognised the special interests of Russia in North Persia, while Rus- 
sia recognised those of Great Britain in the South East of that coun- 
try. Thus Russian troubles came to an end and the safety of the 
fcdian Empire was at last secured. Russian designs were checked and 
it was not allowed to threaten England’s Eastern Empire seriously in 
future. But England had to pay a heavy price for this. She lost 
many men and much money during the Crimean War and the Afghan 
Wars but her sacrifices at last saved her Empire. 
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GROWTH OF BRITISH EMPIRE (1789—1939) 

"Ail the ciAonies were treated us the property 
oj the English. They were the fruits which 
could be plucked and eaten by the English." 

— A Great Writer 

Q. Describe briefly the Old Colonial System of England or 
England's Colonial System in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 


THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or up to 1783 
England had tried to govern the colonies by the Old Colonial Policy 
based upon Mercantilism. According to her old colonial policy the 
colonies were regarded as existing solely for the benefit of England. 
Tlie old ideas of the Mercantile system by which England wanted to 
increase her import and to earn more money by them were found 
to be unsound. The mother-country, i.e., England, looked upon the 
colonies from a purely selfish point of view. This implied that a 
colony was not a part of the State but a possession belonging to it 
and to be exploited in its own interests, "rhe Colonies would never 
have thought of separating themselves from the mother-country (Eng- 
land) if they were regarded as an extension of the nation, and were 
not exploited in the sole interests of the mother-country. Unfortunately 
Mercantilist ideas prevailed which meant that the colonies were re^ 
garded to be worfc^ for the benefit of the mother-country (England) 
Ertgland placed restrictions on imports, exports, carrying trade, manu' 
factures and the Goverament of the colonies. “AH the colonies were 
treated as the property Th^ were the fruits whict 

could be pluck^ and eaten by the English.” 

The following matters strained the relatimis between England 
and her colonies or we can say that these were the main features of 
the Old Colonial System or the causes which ultimately brought about 
separation between England and her colonies; — ' 

Economic Oauees 

Taxes. The colonics paid taxes as the Home Government (Gov- 
ernment in England desired. The colonic hcd ho voce in this mat: 
ter. i: 

Trade. Their trade was limited and suSmCd ^riously on, ae^ 
count of the application of the Navi^tion Acts. The Navi^tibn 
Acts were a great burden upon America. The colonists were not free 
to import or export articles from or to the most suitable maijcets. 
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Imports. The colonists could not import any article except 
through England. 

Exports. There were many articles which the colonists could 
send only to England and to no other country. 

Carrying Trade. All the exports and imports of the colonies 
were carried in English or colonial ships. The colonies could not 
avail of the cheaper rates offered by foreign countries. 

Manujactures. The colonies could not start manufactures which 
competed with the industries of England. The colonists suffered a 
great deal and they seriously resented this restriction. 

Political Causes 

The Governor's Position. Governor was appointed by the 
•Crown for an indefinite period but later on this period was fixed. 
The Governor’s salary differed in different colonies. It was perma- 
nently provided in the budget of some colonies but it was votable 
every year in case of other colonies. The Board of Trade and Plan- 
tation insisted that all the colonies should fix up the salary, but the 
colonies refused to do so. This defiant attitude of the colonies did 
not please the British Board of Trade and Plantation. 

Veto Power. The Governors and the Crown possessed veto 
power (the power to reject) with regard to the laws passed by the 
legislatures of the colonies. Some bills passed by the legislative bodies 
of the colonies were actually vetoed. This gave a cause of strong 
resentment to the colonies. 

Appointment of Judges. The Judges were appointed and paid 
by the colonies. But the Crown, anxious to keep the judges under 
its influence, suggested that they should be appointed by the Crown 
but paid by the colonies. It was an undue interference by the Home 
Government with the internal affairs of the colonies which the latter 
strongly resented. 

Militia Question. Some colonies kept their militia as an extra 
means of their defence. The militia was under the .independent con- 
trol of the colony officers, but the Home Government wanted to re- 
move the control of the colony officers over the militia and place it 
under its own officers. The colonies were strongly opposed to this 
interference. 

N.B. The regular army of the colony was under the command 
of the Governor. The Home Government wanted that 
the colony should have no control over the mili tia but like 
the regular army of the colony it should be under the offi- 
cers appointed by the Home Government. 

Its End 

The Old Colonial System seriously strained the relations between 
England and her colonies. The general causes of economic and poli- 
tical unrest (as explained above) coupled with several other causes 
led to the War of American Independence which ultimately lost Ame- 
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rica or the First British Empire to England. The Oid Colonial S' - 
tem was a .<ad failure because the colonies wen not prertared to hear 
the oppressive and humiliating treatment iif the m.'lhcr-coiinir>. 
As a result of this England lost America. England now adop- 
ted through gradual proce.ss the New or the Ntodern C’jor.ial 
Svstem of Government which proveil successful. It was this new 
colonial system which enabled England to ftsund the second British 
Empire. Her old colonial sy.stcm proved a failure and led to the 
loss of the First British Empire, but her new coUmial policy pr ViCv! 
a success and resulted in the establishment of the Second British Etn- 
pire. The Second British Empire which gradually rose into promi- 
nence consisted of Canada. .Australia. South Africa. New Zealand and 
several other places. 

Q. What was the New Colonial Policy of England or her 
Colonial Polity in the 19th and 20th centuries. Or, 

Q. Trace the evolution of Dominion Self-Government since 
the publication of Lord Durham's Eeport and describe the out- 
stantog character of the British Empire or the principal aspects 
of the New Empire. Or, 

Q. By what stages have colonies become self-governing Do- 
minions of the British Commonwealth of Nations? Or. 

■ D.r. 

Q. Write a note on Durham's Report with particular refer- 
ence to the changes it brought about in the system of colonial 
government. Or, iV.V. liCid. 1049, 104(1. 104.1. 1!)41. 

Q. Discuss the problem of Canada in 1837 and explain the 
solution propounded hy Durham. Or, 

Q. Trace briefly the British colonial policy from Durham's 
Report to the Statue of Westminster, 1931. Or, 

(P.U. 1954; D.r. 1958, 1933, 1050) 

“The methods of the old colonial polity, which had been ob- 
served since 1660 were finally cast aside; the foundations of the 
modem Commonwealth were laid and the two grading princaples 
which have moulded the modem history of the Commonwealth 
were clearly established.” (Ramsay Muir). Discuss. 

(D.TT. 10.53) 

Great Britain lost her American colonies wh'ich is generally call- 
ed ‘the Disruption of the First British Empire’. The loss of' tibtew 
colonies justified that England’s oM colonial policy in the l'7th and 
18th centuries was based on misconception, and, therefore, it v^s 
necessary to make radical changes in her old colonial i^llcy, it tiip 
was to keep up her Empire. The main feature of: the old cdionml 
policy was that colonies were like estates that could be used re serve 
the best interests of the mother-country. The colonies were regarded 
to exist solely for the benefit of Englaiid and she was to use and con- 
trol them as she liked. 

In the 19th century a new coion'ial policy had been formulated in 
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view of the fact that ‘colonies’ were like fruits and would drop off 
when ripe. 

Lord Durham and his Report. There was serious discontent in. 
Lower Canada. As the result of this discontent there were rebellions, 
all over the country but they were soon put down. The Constitution 
in Lower Canada and in Upper Canada was most defective for the 
Executive was not responsible to the Legislature. Lord Durham was 
sent as Governor-General to Canada and he was asked to prepare a 
new constitution for the colony as the constitution already , existing, 
was seriously defective and was mainly responsible for the troubles. 
The Governor-General restored perfect order and very carefully stu- 
died the constitution of Canada. He issued a report in 1837 contain- 
ing the proposals about the future constitution of Canada. 

Recommendations in Durham’s Report and the beginning of 
the New Colonial Policy. — ^Effect of Durham’s Report on British 
Colonial Policy. Or, 

The principal changes in the policy of the British govern- 
ment towards the colonies since the publication of Durham’s Re- 
port or the main features of the new colonial policy of England. 

First Stage in the New Colonial Policy. So far Canada had been 
divided into two provinces — ^Lower Canada and Upper Canada. But 
by the Act of Reunion passed in 1840 the two provinces were made 
into one kingdom. Canada was given a nominated Council and an 
elected Assembly. Each province (Lower Canada and Upper Cana- 
da now one) sent equal number of representatives to the elected As- 
sembly. 

According to the recommendations contained in Lord Durham’s, 
report, responsible government was granted to Canada. Before the 
Report, responsible government did not exist in Canada and in pther 
colonies, i.e., the Executive was not responsible to the Legislature. 
Now according to Lord Durham’s report responsible government was. 
first introduced in Canada and then in other colonies, i.e., the Execu- 
tive was made responsible to the Legislature. After Canada the res- 
ponsible form of government (in which the Executive is responsible 
to the Legislature) was extended to the Australian colonies. New 
Zealand and South Africa. The policy recommended by Lord Dur- 
ham was widely followed and the colonies were granted responsible 
government. 

The Second Important Feature of the New Colonial Policy or the 
Second Stage in the Evolution of the New Colonial Policy. The next 
stage in the growth of colonial policy was to unite "neighbouring colo- 
nies into a federation. This principle was first adopted in Canada 
and then extended to other Dominions. In 1867 the British Parlia- 
ment passed the North America Act by which all the colonies in 
North America were united as the ‘Dominion of Canada’ under a 
single federal government. At the centre there was a singje federal 
government and the various colonies became provinces, each with a 
local legislature of its own. 
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The Ccntriil or I-VJeral Parliament was to con.sl^': of two ho 
— the Senate and an Assembly or the H^usc of C nioroons. The Sen- 
ate was to C4)n.si>>l of members nominated hv ihc Govcrnt:r-(cncra! . 
for life. The Assembly or the House of ("'sramons was to con-aO of 
members elected by the people. The executive power wa^ ve^ic.i in 
the Crown represented by the Govcrnor-General-in-C'i>unci]. 

Each province was to have its own kx:ul law\> and legisiaOurc. 
Each province was given limited pt)wcrs and wa.s governed b> a 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor-General. 

As examples of the federal svslem we find the IX>mini(')n nf 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the South African Repub- 
lic, etc. 

The Third Feunm in the New Colonud Palicy, Another feature 
of the new colonial policy is the growth of better feelings, the spirit 
of co-operative relationship and equal partnership between England 
and her self-governing colonies. 'Ihc relations between the mother- 
country and her colonies have been very cordial. The colonies 
stood most faithfully by the mother-country whenever she need- 
ed help. They rendered her most valuable services in the South 
African War and the Great War of 1914. The self-governing Domi- 
nions sent their representatives to the War Cabinet and became men> 
bers of the League of Nations, Jn short, there was a wonderful 
growth of the spirit of co-operation, friendship and equality between 
the mother-country and her self-governing colonies. General Smuts 
called England and her self-governing colonies by the name of the 
‘‘British Commonwealth of Nations.'’ 

The self-governing Dominions enjoyed practically complete auto- 
nomy — internal and external — and they were equal in status. 

“Thus in the Dominions, as in Britain, responsible government 
rests on custom and commonsense and not upon Acts of Parliament; 
and just because it rests on custom alone responsible government has 
been able to develop, and is still developing every day.” 

The Dominions were neither subordinate to Britain nor to each 
other. They were a family of nations enjoying equal rights and sta- 
tus. Every Dominion enjoyed perfect independence and was a Sove- 
reign State to all intents and purposes. The Balfour Declaration of 
1926 and the ’Westminster Statute of 1931 clearly acknowledged the 
autonomy and equality of the Dominions with the mother-country, i.e. 
Britain. It is further left to the Dominions to remain as members of 
the Commonwealth or to secede from it whenever they choose to do 
so. The Commonwealth is a free association and it is left to a Domi- 
nion to remain its member or to break away from it. In short the 
Dominions are equal and free partners in the Commonwealth and Bri- 
tain can exert no pressure or influence on ±em. 

Importance of Lord Durkam*s Report. Report of Lord Dur- 
ham on the subject of the future government of Canada marks an 
epoch in the history of British colonial policy. The recommendations 
tmAe by him in his report were applied to Canada and they woAed 
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witli remarkable success. His report supplied not a temporary re- 
medy for a political trouble, but it has proved a permanent cure for 
the troubles of the like nature. The significance of Lord Durhain'ii 
report lies in the fact that it definitely laid down the lines along which 
the evolution of self-government was to take place not only in Canada 
but in all colonies. 

The colonial policy as pursued by Britain in the 19tli and earlv 
20th century was strictly based on Lord Durham’s Report and it 
proved a remarkable success. Britain did not lose the Second Empire 
like the first one for its colonial policy was enlightened and progres- 
sive and it was pursued in view of the recommendations contained in 
the Durham Report. The Colonies were granted a measure of seif- 
government by successive degrees until they achieved full self-govern- 
ment and became Dominions with complete freedom of action inter- 
nally and externally. 

All this shows that Lord Durham’s Report was rightly known as. 
the Magna Carta on colonial self-government and it was the most 
valuable State paper ever penned in reference to the evolution of 
colonial self-government. 

Results of the New Colonial Policy. The new colonial policy of 
England was remarkably successful. The old colonial policy had 

to the loss of American colonies which is generally called ‘the 
disruption of the first British Empire’ but England’s new Colonial 
Policy led to the successful establishment of her second big Empire. 
The new colonial policy kept up the British Empire as family of a 
grandmother with kind and obedient daughters and grand children— 
an empire with a group of satisfied and well-protected almost inde- 
pendent kingdoms. They have loyally stood by England in all her 
trials and tribulations. 

Q. Trace in outline the main phases of England’s relations 
■with the Dominions from the time of Lord Durham to the beein- 
ning of the Great War. ® 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q- Trace the evolution of the British colonial policy durinar 
the 19th century. r j & 

Ans. Please coirsult previou-s Answer. 

Q- “Lord Durham’s Report is rightly known* as the Magna 
Carta on colomal self-government and it is the most valuable 
State paper ever penned in reference to the evolution of colonial 
self-govermaeiit.” Commexit. 


Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Describe the evolution of the Dominion of Canada. 
Ans, Please consult previous Answer. 


^ Report on Canada and the 

statute of W^tnunster landmarks in British Colonial Policy? 


(P.U. 1915) 
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(a) Durham's Report a landmark in British Ci>lofual Pi4ic\\ 
LorJ Durham's Report on Canada was a most significant one as ii 
changed the character of England's colonial poliev b\ luring di>\vn 
broad principles of colonial governraenl, which in future determined 
the lines of evolution of self-government net onl> in Canada but in 
all colonies, England now followed a broad and liberal poliev to- 
wards the colonies and thus laid the foundations of a new colonial 
policy which was followed in the 19lh and 20th centuries. England 
gave up her old colonial policy that had cost her the Old Empire and 
now determined her relations with the colonies on the basis of Lord 
Durham's Report. The recommendations made by Lord Durham in 
his Report on Canada were strictly followed and Bannerjee has 
rightly pointed out that Canada became the ^‘classic land of colonial 

^ self-government; it was on her soil that the principles were establish- 
ed which determined the lines of later development in all the self-gov- 
erning dominions." 

Durham's Report marks a new epoch in the History Em^land's 
colonial policy, 

(For details of the Report and its effects please consult previous 
Answer). 

(b) Statute of Westminster another latuimark in the Colonial 
Policy, The Statute of Westminster marks another epoch in Eng- 
land's colonial policy. The self-governing colonies were given the 
status of Dominions as the outcome of a gradual process of constitu- 
tional development and the mutual relations between the mother- 
country and the Dominions were clearly defined and legalised b\ 
the Statute of Westminster 1931, which" said; ‘‘They (The Domi- 
nions) are autonomous communities within the British Empire equal 
in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations."' Dominions were thus more or less sovere- 
ign Slates, internally free and externally independent and had a posi- 
tion of equal partnership. In domestic affairs a Dominion enjoyed 
complete autonomy and was in no way subordinate to the govern- 
ment of Parliament of Great Britain; in external affairs too, it enjoy- 
ed complete sovereignty, i.e., perfect freedom to form direct diplo- 
matic relations with any country and conclude any political or ccon.^- 
mic treaty with it. In matters of war and peace each Dominion wa 
free to take action and follow its own line of policy. Every' Domi- 
nion had the right to secede from the Commonwealth if it so desired 
and decided. 

Some details of the Statute of Westminster. The Imperial Con- 
ferences held in 1926 and 1930 passed several resolutions regarding 
the status of the representative colonies. Their resolutions were 
embodied in the Statute of Westminster at the request of the colonies 
as under: — 

(i) Any alteration in law regarding the succession to the Crown 
shall hereafter require the assent of the legislatures of all the Domi- 
nions. 
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(ii) No law of the British Parliament shall extend to any of the 
Dominions except with the request and consent of the Dominion. 

(iii) The Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make laws 
having extra-territorial operation. 

(iv) Dominions are equal in status to the mother-country. 

(v) The Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865 was repealed. 

Importance. This is the only legal document which governs 
inter-imperial relations. It is by this Statute that the position of the 
Dominions is clearly defined. All the Dominions have been brought 
on a level of equality with England. 

(a) Can the King of England disallow any Act of a Do mini on? 

(b) Can the Governor-General reserve any Act of a Dominion 
for royal sanction? 

On these two points the Statute is silent. But by convention 
these rights are not used. According to the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act of 1865, any law of a colony contravening an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament was declared void. This implied inferiority of the colony. 
Hence in order to give equal status to the colonies this Act was repeal- 
ed. The Dominions were granted full power to make laws having 
extra-territorial operation. The Dominion Legislature got unfettered 
power of making laws in relation to merchant shipping. 

Q. Discuss the principles underlying the formation of the 
British Empire at various stages in the course of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centiuies. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answers. 



CHAPTER XXXn 


THE CABINET SYSTEM AND PARTY 

go\t;rnmeni' 

“'The Cabinet system is one of the great contri- 
butions of the English people to the develop- 
ment of democracy." 

—A Great Historun 

Q. Discuss the origin and development of the Cabinet sys- 
tem of government. Or, 

What are the essential featnres of the Cabinet System and 
how its harmonious working is ensured? Or. 

Trace the development of the Cabinet System of Government 
Jo Britain with particular reference to the contribution made by 
Walpole and the Younger Pitt. 

What is Cabinet. It is a group of ministers who are selected by 
the Prime Minister from among the members of the majority party 
in the House of Commons. The group of ministers, called the Cabi- 
net in the constitutional language, is responsible to the House of Com- 
mons for its policies and actions, it controls the whole government 
and thus forms the chief executive. 

Charles 11. The reign of Charles II possibly marks the beginning 
of the modem Cabinet System. The king chose his own ministers and 
insisted that they were responsible to him alone. But he took care 
to respect the wishes of Parliament in the selection and dismissal of 
his ministers. The Ca^o/ Ministry is regarded by some historians as 
the first Cabinet of Eng^nd. It must, however, be remembered that 
the members of this ministry had no recognised leader, nor were they 
consulted together. 

William III. King William III carried on the internal govern- 
ment of the country through the agency of ministers respowible to 
him. By this time the two well-recognised parties had arisen— the 
Whigs oad the Tories. But William 111 did not always choose lu$ 
ministers from one party alone. The idea that all ministers shouM 
have common views on all important matters was still to be bom. 
The king presided at Cabiiiet meetings. 

Anne. Under Queen Anne the ministers began to be chosen 
from one party that had majority in the House of Comihoas-: The 
party leaders made their best efforts to hire political pampidy^rs to 
attack the political principles of their rivals. Tim' ' 
and Scotland proved to be an evmt of great poditkal aod cotistittt- 
tional importance to both of them. 

George 1 and George II, "The Act of Setdentte^ jfiad , g^vm 
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Enyland a foreign sovereign: the presence of a foreign sovereign gave 
her a prime minister." Until the accession of the Hanoverians the min- 
isters were personally and severcdly responsible to the Crown. The 
sovereign attended the deliberations of the ministers and necessarily 
took the chair. This system naturally gave to the sovereign a decisive 
influence in the council and made monarchical rule a reality. But 
the accession of the House of Hanover altered this state of things. 
The first two Georges did not know anything about English politics. 
They did not take any interest in the domestic affairs of En^and 
except in problems affecting the safety of their throne. They did not 
understand the En^sh language and could hardly follow the intri- 
cacies of English politics. So they did not care to occupy their right- 
ful place in the ministerial councils. Thus they came to lose that 
power and influence which their predecessors had enjoyed. 

Sir Robert Walpole, the first English Prime Minister. The with- 
drawal of the monarch from the headship of the Cabinet councils left 
a vacuum which was filled by the Prime Minister. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole has been generally recognised as the first British Prime Minister. 
For two decades he occupied the most important place among the 
ministers of the Crown. He did not allow his colleagues to disobey 
him. He exercised many of the functions now assigned to the Prime 
Minister. 

"Walpole’s administration marks a stage in the evolution of Cabi- 
net government." It is interesting to note, however, that the House 
of Lords objected to the term ‘Prime Minister’, and that Walpole him- 
self disclaimed it. 

Contribution of Walpole to the growth of the System of Cabinet 
Government. — Introduction of Strict Discipline. The contribution 
of Walpole to the evolution of the Cabinet is memorable for more 
than one reason. He has been called the drill sergeant of the Whig 
party. He was very strict about discipline and dismissed from his 
government any one who would not render complete obedience to his 
party programme. 

Creation of the Office of Prime Minister. George I, who be- 
came king in 1714, was an old German, ignorant of English language 
and still more ignorant of English politics and methods of govern- 
ment Therefore, he did not attend the Cabinet meetings. In the 
absence of the king one of the most important ministers presided 
over the Cabinet meetings. The minister who did so was called the 
Prime Master. This made the Cabinet independent of the control 
of the king. It simply conveyed its final decisions to the king. 

Thus during Walpole’s Ministry the following practices took de- 
finite shape: — 

1. The king was to choose his Prime Minister and leave the for- 
mation and working of the government to him. It was the Prime 
blister who appointed all his colleagues and insisted that they should 
hdve the same opinions as himself. 

2. The Prime Minister was to preside at the Cabinet meetings. 
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He was also to act as the medium of communicatton between the gov- 
ernment and the monarch. 

3. Only such persons were to be included in the Cabinet as accep- 
ted and followed the party programme. All had the same political 
views. The entire Cabinet stood or fell in a body. 

Some of the essential features given above were established during 
Walpole’s administration. 

It would thus be quite true to say that the Cabinet government 
entered upon a new stage of development in the time of Walpole. 

Contribution of the Younger Pitt to the Growth of the System 
of Cabinet Government. In 1760 the whole system seemed to be on 
the verge of a great change. George HI was no more contended 
with the shadow of royal power. He wanted to wield the rod of 
authority himself. This would have meant the overthrow of Cabinet 
government, but his attempt to rule with the help of the “King's 
Friends” resulted in a long period of twenty years of misgovernment. 
He miserably failed in his efforts and the Cabinet reappeared with 
greater force. Pitt the Younger proved himself to be one of the 
greatest Prime Ministers of England. He was genuinely the “Prime 
Minister,” refusing to be merely the king’s agent. He was the great- 
est of English Parliamentary leaders. He ruled through the House 
of Commons like Walpole, but unlike Walpole he did not depend 
upon a purchased majority. He made the Cabinet quite independent 
of the royal influence. 

When Pitt came into power he dismissed ministers who were 
opposed to his will. He was not a tool in the king’s hands. He in- 
troduced Walpole’s idea of collective responsibility under the leader- 
ship of Prime Minister and thus minimized the possibility of despo- 
tic power of Ae king. The essential principles of Cabinet government 
were almost settled utsder Pitt and after him the Cabinet government 
had gone on developing like any other feature of the English Consti- 
tution. 

Essential principles of the Cabinet System, (i) Political Homo- 
geneity. The Cabinet consists of the members of one political party 
possessing the same political views. 

(ii) Close Relationship Between the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture. All members of the cabinet are the members of either the House 
of Commons or the House of Lords. They attend the meetm^ of 
the Parliament and take part in its discussions. They introduce bHls in 
Parliament and get them passed. They defend their policira on the 
floor of the ‘House and answer questions put to them by the Opposi- 
tion.’ 

(iii) Unity of the Cabinet. The Calrinet is a unit. Le., one miil- 
ed whole and its members stand or fall together. The ministers give 
a united front to the opposite party. The Cabinet gives unanimous 
advice to the kin g. In the eyes of the king and the Parliament, the 
Cabinet is a unit. 

(iv) Collective Responsibility. Collective respooubility means 
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that the Cabinet is responsible as a whole to the House of Com- 
mons for its actions and policies and must resign ofiftce as a whole 
when the House of Commons passes a vote of no-confidence again«^ 
it. 

This means even when an adverse vote is passed against one 
Cabinet Minister, it is considered a vote against the whole Cabinet 
and so aU members of the Cabinet must resign. Hiey must swim and 
sink together in the same boat. Their action is always concerted. 

(v) Leadership of the Prime Minister. The Cabinet is formed, 
presided over, guided and controlled by the Prime Minister. He is the 
key-stone of the cabinet arch and dominates the whole Cabinet. He 
represents the Cabinet and is the sole channel of communication bet- 
ween the king and the cabinet. 

(vi) Exclusion of the Sovereign. The king does not attend the 
Cabinet meetings though he can advise the Cabinet ministers. The 
absence of the king from the Cabinet meetings dates back from the 
time of George I, who being ignorant of English language could find 
no use in attending its meetings. The members of Cabinet meet and 
discuss all important affairs of the country and lay down a general 
policy. The decisions and policy of the Cabinet are conveyed by 
the Prime Minister to the king and the latter accepts them. 

i\\i) Secrecy of Cabinet Meetings. Every member of Cabinet 
must maintain strict secrecy regarding everything that passes at the 
meetings of Cabinet. 

Q. Trace the origin and growth of Party Government in 
England. 


The Exclusion Bill (1679): Beginning of Political Parties. The 
origin of the party system in England may be traced to the dispute 
over the Exclusion Bill (1679) which led to the rise of two distinct 
parties with distinct views— the Whigs and the Tories. The forther 
advocated the supremacy of Parliament and refused to accept the 
theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The latter, on the other hanH 
showed more respect to the king’s prerogative and believed in here- 
ditary monarchy. 

Reign of James 11. During the reign of James II the Tories were 
neMssarily in power, but their opposition to the king’s pro-Catholic 
^hcy deprived them of Im favour. The Revolution of 1688 was 
brought about by the combined efforts of both the parties, for James 
11 s pro-CAthohc policy had made it impossible for the Tories to re- 
mam loyal to the hereditary principle. 


Wdliam 111 'me Tones reluctantly recognised William III as 
^ir king (for he had no hereditary right to the British Crown). 

^ IH’s title in the eyes of the 

orthoitox Toros. Wi^am III tried at first to govern through minis, 
chosen from the two parties, but men who differed in their poli- 

logger. In 1696 Willram IH formed 
ml aI ^ miimtry. He was later on compelhsd to dis- 

fntm the Whig ministers when they ceased to have a majority in the 
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House of Commons. It is si^ficant to note that the Tories accepted 
the principles of the Revolution of 1688 and curtailed the powers of 
the Crown when they took part in the enactment of the Act of Set- 
tlement. 

Queen Anne. After her accession Queen Anne dismissed the 
Whig ministers and the Tories came to power. Marlborough and 
Godolphin, leaders of the Tories, gradually went over to the Whigs, 
and they remained in office by driving away their former Tory collea- 
gues. in 1710 the Whigs were removed, and the Tories under Harley 
and Bolingbroke came to power. Bolingbroke tried his most to break 
the power of the Whigs. He even tried to violate the Act of Settle- 
ment and bring about the restoration of the Stuarts. Queen Anne's 
sudden death wrecked his plan, and the Whigs proclaimed the acces- 
sion of George 1. 

Whig Rule (1714 — 1763). During the period 1714 — 1763 the 
Whigs governed England. The Tories reluctantly accepted the Revo- 
lution Settlement and the Hanoverian succession, but many of them 
would have been glad to bring about the restoration of the ^tholic 
Stuarts. The nation did not want ‘despotism and popery’ and refused 
to support the Tories. The Whigs, therefore, had a great majority in 
Parliament. They also enjoyed the support of the Crown, for George 
1 and George II knew very well that the safety of their throne rested 
on the support of the Whigs. The rule of the Whigs was corrupt and 
unadventurous, but En^and owes much to Walpole's financial skill 
and Chatham’s genius as war minister. 

George HI. The accession of George 111 in 1760 brought about 
a great change in the political situation. He was anxious “to be a 
king” and to choose his own ministers. He knew “what stood in 
the way of his exercising this power was the ring of great Whig 
houses that had governed England during the last two reigns.” Ins- 
pired by Bolingbroke’s ideas, he thou^ diat he could serve his pur- 
pose by restoring the Tories to power. So be removed Pitt the l^er 
and appointed Tory ministers. Later on. he was compelled on some 
occasions to accept Whig ministers, but he never liked them and avail- 
ed himself of the earliest opportunity of dismissing them. At last 
in 1783, Pitt the Younger formed a Tory ministry. Grorge III expect- 
ed that he would be able to use Pitt as an instrument of his policy, 
but he was mistaken. Pitt, though a Tory, was quite unwilling to 
prefer the king’s policy to his own. The king could not dismiss him, 
for he was supported by Parliament and his removal would have 
meant the return of the Whigs. 

Tory Rule (1783 — 1830). During the period 1783 — 1830 Tories 
governed England. By 1830, the system of party government had 
become securely established, and Cabinets were usually formed orr 
party lines. The only exceptions were the Coalition Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen (1852 — 1855) and the Conservative Liberal Unkmist Min- 
istry of Lord Salisbury (1895 — 1901). 

The First Reform Act'. Liberds and Conservatives'. Gladstone 
and Eksradi. After the passing of the Reform Act 1832, the 
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Whigs and the Tories came to be known as Liberals and Conserva- 
tives? respectively. Under the leadership of Peel and Disraeli, the 
programme of the Conservatives became more and more liberalised. 
Peel introduced the principle of Free Trade; Disraeli induced his party 
to pass the Second Reform Act and to advocate legislation for the 
benefit of the working classes. The programme of the Liberals was 
p rimar ily concerned with domestic reforms, and later on with the Irish 
question. The Liberals were not as enterprising and adventurous as 
tiieir rivals in matters of foreign and colonial policy. The rivalry of 
the two parties reached its zenith in the time of DisraeU and Glad- 
stone. 

The Labour Tarty. Late in the 19th century a great change 
ramp, over Fnglish domestic politics. The working classes became 
conscious of their grievances as well as of their powers, and began to 
organize themselves. The Labour Party was slowly coming into be- 
ing. It was now a potent factor in English politics. The Labour 
Cabinet of Mr. Attlee then ruled over the destinies of England and 
her empire. The first Labour Cabinet was formed by the late Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald. 

Q. Explain and illustrate, by means of concrete examples, 
the Policy of the Liberal and Conservative Parties respectively, 
in Great Britain, during the nineteenth century. 

Ans. (Already partly discussed in a previous Chapter). 

The policy of the Liberal Party. After fifty years’ opposition the 
Whigs retumexl to power in 1830 and maintained their position till 
1841. In the first en&usiasm they passed a series of noble legislative 
measures. They reformed Parliament (1832) and the Municipal Cor- 
porations (1835), improved the Poor Law (1834), and abolished sla- 
very (1833). 

The repeal of the Corn Laws had not merely broken up the Con- 
servative Party but threw the whole party system into utter confusion. 
The question of free trade and protection divided the Whigs also, for 
Russell had not teen able to convert the whole Whig party to free 
trade. During the period from 1846 to 1867 both the parties had to 
und^go a process of evolution along new lines. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that in 1846 there were three 
parties in England — the Whigs, the Peelites or the Free Trade Con- 
servatives and the Protectionists. The Peelites refused to coalesce 
ei&er with the Whigs or with the Conservatives. The period from 
1846 to 1859 was one of weak Cabinets. 

Derby’s Ministry foundered on the rock of the Reform Bill in 
1859 and Palmerston again came to power. This time the Peelites 
threw in their lot with the Whigs. 

^ The Reform Act of 1867 had enfranchised the skilled labourers 
viio sided with the Literal Party. This gave immense strength to the 
Liberals. Moreover the deafii of Palmerstone removed the diief obs- 
tacte to reforms apod ooabled Gladstone to reorganise the Liberals on 
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new lines. His policy of active reform, especially his attitude towards 
the Irish question, united his party. 

The Liberals under Gladstone stood for political equality and 
abolition of privileges. Hence they set themselves to break down the 
rule of the landowners and the Church and to establish equality be- 
fore law. In his first ministry he carried out many bold and compre- 
hensive reforms. 

The Policy of the Conservative Party. On Victoria's accession 
the Consenatives had as a matter of fact a larger share in shaping 
the legislation of the period than the nominal authors, the Whigs. 

The Conservatives had been organised into a strong party under 
the able leadership of Peel. He abandoned the name of 'Tory' and 
adopted that of 'Conservatives', and with this change of name the 
old principles of rigid Toryism also underwent a marked change. 
The Conservatives were to re.spond to the spirit of the times and sv> 
were not to pursue the old Tory policy of unintelligent resistance to 
ail changes. 

In 1841. Peel was the leader of the representatives of the landeil 
interest and so was pledged to the maintenance of the Constitution. 

In the period from 1868 to 1895 the Conservatives stood for the 
Church.- the Monarchy and the maintenance of the Constitution. 

The successive extension of the franchise made the working 
classes a power and so both the parties, to secure their support, vied 
with each other in promoting measures of social reform. The policy 
of both the parties was modified by the acceptance of Labour poli- 
tics and Socialistic sentiments. 

“The Home Rule question broke up the Liberal Party into Glad- 
stonian Liberals and Liberal-Unionists. Before long the Liberal- 
Unionists joined and thereby strengthened the Conservatives. In this 
connection, it should be noted that the settlement of Imperialism was 
mother element of discord amcHig the Whigs. It was on this ques- 
tion as well as on that of Hotne rule that Chamberlain went over to 
the Conservatives. Thus Imperialism and Socialism had great influ- 
ence in moulding party politics towards the last two decades of Vic- 
toria’s reign.” (Mukerjee). 
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SOCIAL ADVANCES IN THE 19TH CENTUR\ 

“A trade union is a continuous association of 
wage earners with a view to rrmintaining or im- 
proving the condition of their employment 
through common action.” 

— ^Weble 

THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 

Q. Trace the origin and development of Trade Union or the 
Trade Union Movement in England dxiring the 19th century. 

Or, 

Trace the growth of Trade Unionism in Great Britain in the 
19th century. 

Necessity of Trade Unions. One of the evil effects of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was that it had made the condition of workmen in 
factories and workshops very deplorable. They had to work in badly 
ventilated factories having most insanitary surroundings which ad- 
versely affected their health. Their condition was all the more miser- 
able on account of overwork, less pay, no educational and other faci- 
lities of life and the bad treatment of their masters. In fact the In- 
dustrial Revolution had divided the nation into two hostile campi; 
wage-payers and wage-earners or capitalists and labourers. The poot 
wage-earners thought it impossible to live without some strong organ- 
ization to obtain redress of their grievances. Consequently, the work- 
ing classes organized themselves and founded Trade Unions. M^eble 
has defined a trade union as “a continuous association of wage-earners 
with a view to maintain or improving the condition of their employ- 
ment through common action”. 

Anti-Combination Acts (1800). The owners of factories and 
workshops treated the labourers very harshly as if they were not 
human beings. The labourers had many serious grievances but their 
masters paid no heed to them. When all peaceful and persuasive 
means had failed, the workers resorted to strikes. The employers 
were very much offended at the defiant attitude of the labourers and 
they had the Anti-Combination Acts passed by Parliament in 1799 — 
1800 when Pitt the Younger was the Prime Minister. These Acts 
declared the Trade Unions illegal and forbade any combination of 
workers for redress of grievances against the law of the State. AU 
those persons who tried to unite and organize themselves were con- 
sidered to be coDsjHring against the State and were heavily punished. 

Repeal of Anti-Combination Acts (1824). A strong and organ- 
ized moveipeat was set on fdot to repeal the Anti-ComUnation Laws. 
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as they were considered to be a direct encroachment on the legitimate 
rights of human beings. The organizer of this movement was Fran- 
cis Place, who led the agitation most calmly but effectively and suc- 
ceeded in winning the support of several members of Parliament. His 
zealous efforts and protests resulted in the repeal of Anti-Combination 
Laws in 1824. The workers were collectively allowed to discu.ss and 
decide and even enter into agreements with the factory-owners in mat- 
ters of wages and hours of work, but they could not use strike as a 
weapon to press their grievances. 

Grand National Consolidated Trade Union (1834). Robert 
Owen, a social reformer, enthusiastically took up the cause of the 
Trade Union movement. He succeeded in organizing the famous 
“Grand National Consolidated Trade Union” in 1834 and it soon be- 
came very popular. Its members, numbering about half a million 
men of all kinds of trades, aimed at pressing the grievances of labour- 
ing classes by means of general strikes. A general strike of the 
workers was tried but it failed and the Grand National Consolidated 
Trade Union split up into a number of unions representing their own 
particular class. 

Trade Union Congress, 1868. The Reform Bill of 1867. which 
conferred the ri^t of voting on the working classes in the towns, 
gave a strong stimulus to the new voters to improve their condition. 
Consequently, a Trade Union Congress was founded to consider the 
question of improving the condition of the labouring classes. It had 
soon many branches in important cities all over the country which 
began to devote their energy and attention to the task of ameliorating 
the condition of the working classes. 

Trade Union Act o/ 1871. To find out a peaceful solution of 
the various problems and the grievances of the labouring classes. 
Gladstone appointed a Royal Commission in 1870. The C^mmissioi*- 
studied in detail the various problems relating to labour and made 
certain important recommendations. In the light of ffiesc recommen- 
dations. the Trade Union Act of 1871, was passed which serv^ as 
the ‘Charter of Liberties' of the English Trade Union movement. 
By this Act. the Anti-Combination Laws were totally repealed and 
Trade Unions were declared legal. Working men could collectively 
think and act together for the removal of their grievances and 
strikes were no longer considered a crime against the State. From 
this time on. Trade Unions became a power in the country. In the 
general election of 1874, the working men for the first time put 13 
candidates for election and 3 of them were returned to Parliament. 

Disraeli’s Employers and Workmen Act, 1875. It declared 
peaceful picketing legal and empowered Trade Unions to make use 
of picketing. In 1889, a large number of poor unskilled labourers 
who took part in a strike in the London docks succeeded in having 
their demands fulfilled in a non-violent manner. 

New Trade Unionism. After the great Dock Strike of 1889, the- 
movement took a new turn. “New Trade Unions were formed 
represented labourers as well as artisans. Unionism thus became-; 
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.more democratic. They were in favour of more vigorous strike 
action and also political action through Parliament.” The objects 
•of the new Trade Unionism that now came into existence were not 
only to improve conditions of labour, but to secure a share in the 
.direction of industry extending the principle of nationalisation, and 
“superseding the capitalist profitmaker as the governor and director of 
.industry.” 

Trade Unionism soon developed into a democratic movement and 
.they wanted to have control over the affairs of the State by having 
-their representatives in Parliament. 

Taff Vale Railway Company Case and Trade Disputes Acts of 
1906. In 1901, a Union of workers in the Taff Vale Railways went 
.< 3 n strike and suspended all work. The Railway Company sued the 
Union for damages. The judges held that a Trade Union could be 
.sued for damages on account of any action committed by its mem- 
bers. This decision was resented by the Trade Unionists who carried 
on the agitation with full vigour. The agitation had its desired effect 
.and the Liberal Ministry of Carapbell-Baimerman passed the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1909. This Act removed the mischief of Taff Vale 
Case and in future the funds of Trade Unions could not be liable to 
.action for damages. 

The Trade Union Act of 1913. In 1909, Osborne, a railway 
-employee and member of a Trade Union, had used the Union funds 
to promote the political interests of his Union. The House of Lords 
declared that it was not legal for the Trade Unions to spend their 
funds for the advancement of political interests. The Trade Unions 
launched an organized agitation against the judgment of the House 
of Lords and, consequently, Asquith’s Ministry passed the Trade 
Union Act of 1913. The verdict of the House of Lords against 
Osborne was declared null and void and the Trade Unions were dec- 
Jlared to possess the power to carry on their political activities and 
use their funds for political purposes if their own members were not 
opposed to it. 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1926. A general strike of the work- 
-ers was organized in 1926 against the Government for redress of cer- 
tain grievances. When the strike was called off, the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1926 was passed to guide the relations between capital and 
■labour. 

Trade Unions a Great Power. Trade Unions are a great power 
in En^and. More than 1,100 Trade Unions exist in England, with 
;more than five million members, representing a great force in the 
-country. They have exercised considerable influence, not only on the 
legislative measures but also on social measures such as the Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1908, the National Insurance Act of 1911, etc. 

Q. What measiires were passed in the 19th century to im- 
a>rove the condition of the working classes with special reference 
Ttb Factory Acts? Or, 

Ghre a brief history of Pactqry legislation. 
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PACTOET ACTS 

The condition of workers in Factories. As a result of the in- 
dustrial Revolution in the 18th century labourers had to work in fac- 
tories which were poorly ventilated and extremely unhealthy. Woman 
and child labour was greatly used because it was cheaper. The lab- 
ourers had to work for long hours and were paid low wages, for the 
capitalists cared only for their own profits. The gathering of the 
working classes into cities led to overcrowding, high rents and social 
horrors of slum life. Physical and moral condition of the labouring 
classes underwent a terrible change and the conditions under which 
the children grew up as labourers made their proper education, good 
health and morals impossible; and England could not expect good 
citizens as the condition of men. women and children worl^g in the 
factories was most deplorable and they could not but evoke pity. 

No sensible government could tolerate for long this state of 
affairs which threatened the degeneration of the nation and the Eng- 
lish Government, therefore, had to adopt measures to safeguard the 
interests of the working classes. 

The following Factory Acts are particularly worthy of note: — 

1. The Factory Act of 1802. By this Act no labourer could be 
required to work for more than twelve hours a day. The labourers 
were forbidden to do night work and a nominal provision was made 
to give better clothes and education to tibe apprentices. To improve 
sanitary and health conditions the factories were ordered to be pro- 
perly ventilated and frequently white-washed. The Act failed to 
achieve much as no adequate provisions were made to enforce it. 
Moreover, Justices of the Peace, who were to look to the enforce- 
ment of the Act, were themselves mill-owners and so &ey ignored 
the Act. 

2. The Factory Act of 1819. This Act was mainly the result of 
the efforts of Robert Owen, an educational and social refornMsr. By 
this Act, no child under nine could be emidoy«i in a factory, the 
working day of children and young persons between nine and sixteen 
years of age was fixed at twelve hours, and no m^t work was to be 
done by them. It proved ineffective and did not achieve much for 
want of adequate means to enforce it. 

3. The Factory Act of 1833. Due to the strenuous efforts of 
Ashley and Owen, a Commission was appointed in 1833 to inquire 
into the conditions of the labourers working in factories. As a result 
of their enquiry and on the basis of their reports, an important step 
was taken to improve the condition of the labourers by passing the 
famous Factory Act of 1833. The Act provided:— 

(a) Children between nine and thirteen years of age were not 
to work for more than nine hours a day. 

(b) Young boys between thirteen and ei:^teen years of age were 
Id work for not more than twelve hours a day. 

<c) Inspectors were appointed to supervise die woddng erf the 
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Factory Laws and they were empowered to fine those who imored 
the Factory Laws. 

(d) Provision was made for the compulsory education of cMd- 
ren working in the factories. 

(e) Qiildren and young persons could not be kept at work 
during night. 

4. The Mines Act, 1842. As a result of the report of a Com- 
mission on the employment of women and children in mines and 
collieries, the Mines Act of 1842 forbade the employment of women 
and boys under ten years of age in mines. 

5. The Factory Act of 1844. Its clauses were the following: 

(a) Machinery was guarded by - fences for the safety of the 
workers. 

(b) Meal times for women and young persons were fixed. 

(c) The employment of women for long hours was prohibited. 

(d) A register of workers was to be kept in every factory. 

(e) The magistrates were required not to interfere with the work 
of the factory inspectors. 

(f) Breaches of factory regulations were to be punished with 
heavier fines than before. 

6. The Factory Act of 1847. By this Act, the working hours in 
case of children and young persons in the textile factories were not 
to exceed ten a day in any case. 

7. The Factory Act of 1850. In 1850, an Act was passed fixing 
the hours of protected workers between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. or 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., with one and a half hours off for meals, and Saturday 
work to end at 2 p.m. Thus was established the “normal day” for 
women and young persons. In 1853, this was extended to t^hilHren 

8. The Factory Act of 1874. By this Act, no child under 10* 
years of age could be employed in a factory and the number of work- 
ing hours was reduced from lO-J- to 10; overtime was forbidden, 

9. The Factory and Workshop Act, 1878. By this Act, various, 
regulations governing factories and workshops were put together in 
the form of a code and certain measures were taken to add to the 
efficiency and improvement of factories and workshops. 

10. The Factory and Workshop Act of 1891. This Act prohi- 
bited altogether the employment of children under 12 years of age 
in factories and workshops. 

11. The Factory and Workshop Act of 1931. Its main provi- 
sions were: 

(a) AU the previous regulations regarding factories and woric- 
wops were properly codified. 

(b) No boy could be employed in a factory tiU he had complet- 
ed 14 years of age irnd produced a certificate of jffiysical 
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(c) All accidents were to be properly reported and every pra’au- 
tion had to be taken for the safety of the labourers. 

Q. Give a brief accomit of the growth and history of popu- 
lar education in England during the 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary Education. Up till 1833, the Church and the philan- 
thropists looked to the imparting of education to the people and Slate 
took very little interest in this direction. Popular agitations and the 
teachings of social reformers and political philosophers brought about 
a great change in the situation as they insisted on the Slate to take 
upon itself the duty of educating its citizens. “Lord Russel was the 
first among those who rect'gnised that education of the people was a 
duty of the government. ' Consequently the Reform Parliament in 
1833, passed a number of important measures and it passed an lidu- 
cation Act, too. 

(i) The Education Act oj 1833. State education began in 
when Parliament voted a small annual sum in aid of the elementary 
education of the poor. The Government sanctioned a sum itf 
£ 20,000 for schools and this was the first State grant towards educa- 
tion. This grant was raised in 1839 and 1846; the management of 
public instruction was handed over to the Educational Committee of 
the Privy Council and school inspwtors were appointed. With re- 
gard to the curriculum. Prof. Marriot points out, “Rclijgious instruc- 
tion had naturally formed an essential part of the curriculum. That 
this accorded with the wishes of the great mass of parents is indubi- 
table.” 

(ii) Newcastle’s Commission, 1861. To improve and encourage 
the cause of popular education in England, a Committee under New- 
castle was appointed in 1861 to study thoroughly the system of 
popular education and make a report with the necessary recommen- 
dations. Consequently, the Committee thorougjdy studied the sy.stem 
of popular education and as a result of their enquiry Lome’s Educa- 
tion Code was prepared. The Committee suggested the increase erf' 
State grant to properly inspected schools and the increased grant was 
to depend upon the results of the students studying in the approved 
schools. 

(iii) The Elementary Education Act of 1870. This Act (known 
as the Foster Education Bill) was passed during the first ministry of 
Gladstone at the instance of Mr. William E. Foster, a member of 
Gladstone’s ministry. At this time England was far behind other 
countries in education, the majority of En^i^ children being without 
instruction of any kind. The Act of 1870 was an attempt to remedy 
this state of things by providing school accommodation and by mak- 
ing attendance compulsory. It enacted: — 

(a) That where sufficient school accommodation did not exist, 
ai Sdiool Board should be dected by the rate-payers, with authority 
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to erect and maintain schools at the expense of the rate-payers d 
that district; 

(b) That the School Board shoxdd be empowered to compd 
the attendance at school of all children between the ages of five and 
thirteen; 

(c) That sectarian religious teaching should be excluded from 
Board schools; 

(d) That in all schools receiving government aid, parents shouldl 
have the right to withdraw their children from religious instruction. 

A "irnilar Education Act was passed for Scotland in 1872. 

(iv) In 1876, Miother Education Act was passed by which chil- 
dren under 14 could not be employed until they produced a primary 
education certificate. 

(v) Lord Sandon’s Educational Activities. Lord Sandon, who> 
was the Vice-President of the Education Committee, directed his 
efforts towards making elementary education compulsory. A school 
attendance committee, with the object of making attendance of the 
boys compulsory at schools, was established in every district, where, 
there was no School Board. In 1880 by an Act attendance at school 
could be enforced. 

(vi) The Free Education Act of 1898. This Act, passed by the 
Minis try of Salisbury, made elementary education free and compul- 
sory, i.e., the Government had to bear dl the expenses of the primary 
education and the boys had to pay no fees, but tiie parents were com- 
pelled to send their children to school at the school-going age. 

(vii) The Balfour Education Act, 1902. By this: — 

(1) School Boards were abolished and Govenunent Inspectors; 
were to inspect and control schools in a Division. 

(2) Every school was to have a Manager. 

(3) Every appointment and dismissal in schools was subject to 
the sanction of the School Inspectors. 

(4) Government grant was given in order to make up deficiency 
in funds. 

(5) Rdigious instruction was imparted according to the will of 
the founder of each school. 

(6) In each Higji School ‘technical education’ was compulsory. 

Marriot is of opinion that the Education Act of 1902 formed a 
very important landmark in the history of education in En^and. In 
fact this Act was responsible for laying the foundation of a natibnal 
system of education in England. 

(viii) Dr. Fisher's Scheme of 1918. Dr. Fisher, Education Min- 
ister, who took keen interest in problems of education, introduced 
a new scheme to overhaul the national system of education. 

Secondary Education. Secondary and Higiher Education kqpt 
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pace with the growth of elemenUir>- education and every care was 
taken to place it on a sound system. An enquiry' was held into 
the working of the public schools in 1861 by a Commission with 
Lord Clarendon as its president. The Commission made a thorough 
enquiry and on its recommendation, the public schools were brought 
under the Public Schools Ad of 1868. 

The Endtmed Schools Act. It was passed in 1869 by which the- 
funds of the ‘endowed school' were to be used for better ends. 

The Technical Instruction Act of 1889 enabled kxral authorities, 
to promote technical and manual education, and by an Act of 1890, 
a sum of money was granted to the county and borough Councils 
for this purpose. The Councils of the counties and boroughs were- 
also empowered to levy a rate not exceeding 1 d. in a pound to help 
the cause of technical and manual instruction. 

Higher Education. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge- 
took a very important step in 1858 by instituting the system of local 
examinations. This change brought a marked improvement in the 
system of education prevailing in the Secondary Schools. A Joint 
Board appointed by both the Universities introduced a system of ex- 
amination on its own lines and granted certificates to successful stu- 
dents. Students were encouraged by means of prizes and scholar- 
ships and there grew up a spirit of healthy competition. Education- 
spread rapidly and to meet the growing popular demands for higher 
^ucation, University colleges were opened in many towns. Higher 
education made considerable progress. 

Important steps for University Education 

1. University Act of 1868. By this Act, religious test for ad- 
mission to the Oxford and Cambridge Universities was abolished. 
This made University education liberal and unsectarian. 

2. Act of 1902. By this Act, Umversities were given grants-in- 
aid to make their system of education more efficient and systematic. 
The Government could inspect the working of the Universities 'When- 
ever it desired. 

3. Act of 1910. By this Act, the Universities were forced to 
admit female and non-Conformist candidates to Degrees. 

Q. What does New Democracy signify? How was it intro- 
duced in England? What was Fabianism? 

THE NEW DEMOGBACY 

Growth of Democracy, (i) The Reform Act of 1832. After 
the Revolution of 1688 Parliament became a sovereign body no doubt, 
but it did not represent the general will of the people at large. Up« 
to 1832 electoral changes had not kept pace wi& economic chaages. 
The system of franchise was equally iniquitous. There was a strong 
popular cry for Parliamentary reform which brou^t about the pass- 
age of the First Reform Act of 1832. The practical effect of this- 
Reform Act was to transfer political power from the Lords and great 
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land-owners to the middle class. The bond between the two Houses 
■was broken and the House of Commons became conscious of a ne\f 
.independence. 

(ii) The Reform Act of 1867. The people were not satisfied 
with the Reform Act of 1832, because the artisans and labourers were 
.not given franchise. Disraeli had the Second Reform Act passed in 
1867, because he expected support from the artisans for his Conser- 
vative party. The efiEect of this Act was to give the power of voting 
;to artisans of the big cities. This Act shifted the political power 
irom the middle class to the artisans. 

(iii) The Reform Act of 1884. The Act of 1867 did not extend 
4he franchise to the agricultural labourers. Hence the Third Reform 
Act of 1884 was introduced by Gladstone and passed the same year. 
This Act did for the counties what the Act of 1867 had done for the 
boroughs. The franchise was extended to the whole body of agri- 
-cultural labourers in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

(iv) The Act of 1885. The Act of 1885, also known as the Re; 
•distribution of Seats Act, distributed Parliamentary seats in proper 
proportion. The three Reforms Acts, passed so ffir, had enormously 
increased &e number of voters, but the seats were not distributed on 
the principle of proportionate representation to population. This Act 
remedied the defects of the previous Reforms Acts and established 
equal electoral districts. This gave equal representation to all parts 
•of the country. 

The New Democracy. These Reform Acts had not established 
thorough political democracy in Britain. Consequently several Acts 
had still to be passed to bring about what is called the New Demo- 
cracy. The Parliamait Act of 1911, the Fourth Reform or the Peo- 
ple’s Act of 1918 and the Fifth Reform Act of 1928 were passed to 
£ri*g about the New Democracy. 

(i) The Parliament Act of 1911. This Act passed by the Asquith 
Ministry gave the Commons complete control over all legislation and 
reduced the House of Lords to a mere advisory body. 

(ii) The Fourth Reform Act or the People’s Act of 1918. This 
Act, also known as the Representation of ^e People’s Act, passed 
by the Ministry of Lloyd George, gave the ri^t of vote to every man 
above the age of 21 and to woman above the age of 30. 

(iii) The Fifth Reform Act or the People’s Act of 1928. This 
Act gave the right of vote to every woman of 21 or above this age. 

It is now tiiat every man and woman of 21 or above in England 
poissesses the right of vote and the House of Commons is in the real 
setise representative of the people and is superior to the House of. 
Lords in all matters affecting legislation and finance. The New 
Democracy means that the political power in England rests not -with 
the rich knd-owning class or middle class, but with the labourers 
and ^ workmen and widi the House of Commons which is, in fiie 
tru£ sense, a popular r^r^entative body. 
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Fabiamsm. The Fabian Society was founded in London in 
1884. The members of the Society believed in the Socialist State and 
thus they wanted all industries to be brought under the direct control 
of the State. They wanted the principles of democracy to be extend- 
ed. Their motto was ‘Slow but sure.' They wanted to achieve their 
object not by revolution and violence but by peaceful and parliamen- 
tary methods. They wanted a Socialist State to come into ■ being 
quietly and constitutionally. Gradually the Fabians gained influence; 
they were like intelligence officers without an army — there was no 
Fabian party in Parliament — but they influenced the strategy and even 
the direction of the great hosts moving under other banners. 

Bernard Shaw. H. G. Wells. Sidney and Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
been prominent Fabians. 

Q. Describe briefly the Poor Laws and the Social Legisla- 
tion passed in England during the latter part of the 19th and the 
early part of the 20th centuries. 

POOR LAWS AND SOCIAL LEUISLATION 

Pt)(>r Laws, (i) In 17'45 a Berkshire Magistrate fixed the scale 
of relief. Outdoor relief was given to able-bodied men in aid of 
wages and the amount paid was in proportion to the numter of 
children. The result was that the labourers became demoralized. 

(ii) In 1834 the Poor Law Amendment Act was passed. No 
outdoor relief was to given to the able-bodied people. Able- 
bodied persons seeking indoor relief were required to work in the 
workhouses. A Central Poor Law Board was established to supervise 
the working of the Act. 

(iii) A Law was passed in 1908 by which an old person, who 
had attained the age of 70. could claim a pension from the State. It 
has enabled a large number of the poor but honest peisons to live 
with self-respect. 

(iv) An Act was passed in 1929 by which pensions were provid- 
ed for widows of over 55 years if their husbdods had attaiiwd tiie Mge 
of 70 before 1929 and had insured their lives under the Industnai 
Insurance System. 

Social Legislation. The necessity of socied legislation. The In- 
dustrial Revolution gave rise to a number of important problems, one 
of which concerned the labouring classes whose deplorable condition 
demanded immediate and urgent solution. The lalwurers M to 
woric under most insanitary conditions in factories which were obt 
properly ventilated and consequ«itly Uieir health was advenseiy 
t^. They had to work for long hours on low wages and the appren- 
tices were not given either good clothes or decent slCepuig aopont* 
modation. The distribution of wealth was more unequal than ever. 
The factory owners and capitalists became the cajptaina Of industry 
and reaped golden harvests. Working under them were the starving, 
under-paid millions. The ill-housed, ill-fed and fll-clad workers lab- 
oured Umler hideously demoralising conditbns and the society gm- 
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dually tended to break up into two hostile camps, the ‘Haves’, and 
the ‘Have-nots’. 

The Government could not tolerate long this horrible state ot 
affairs and it had to interfere for the amelioration of the condition of 
the suffering millions. 

The following social measures were passed to improve the con- 
dition of the labouring classes: — 

{Read the Factory Acts mentioned in the previous Answer and' 
add the pllowing : — 

1. The Compensation Act (1874). By this Act the near rela- 
tive, who was deprived of his main support on account of the death 
of the workman by accident, could demand compensation. 

2. Artisans’ Dwelling Act (1875). By this Act, the town coun- 
cils were authorised to pull down insanitary dwellings of the workers 
and build better and sanitary houses instead. The town councils were 
also empowered to appoint Medical Officers of Health to look after 
the health of the workmen. 

3. The Employees’ Liability Act (1880). This Act gave power 
to the nearest relation of the workman to demand compensation for 
injury to the extent of three years’ earning. 

4. The Assisted Education Act (1891). It made education in 
English elementary schools free and compulsory and the workers 
were greatly benefited by this measure. 

5. The Factory and Workshops Bill (1895). It abolished over- 
time for young people and improved sanitary and other conditions in 
factories and workshops. 

6. The Workmen’s Compensation Act (1897). It established a 
legal relationship between the employers and the workers and provi- 
de that under certain conditions compensation should be given to, 
injured workmen. 

The beginnings of the 20th century saw a number of important 
STCialistic measures adopted to bring about improvement in the con-, 
dition of poor workers. 

Campbell-Bannerman’s Liberal Ministry (December 1906 — 
Ajnnl 1908), passed the following social legislation: — 

(i) Trade Disputes Act {1906). It legalised peaceful pidceting' 
hnd ^ rendered the Trade Union funds immune from damages caused 
by mdustrial disputes. In fact the Trade Unions became privileged 
bodies and their political actions were legalised. 

(ii) The Workmm Compensation Act (1906). It granted cpitt- 
prasation for industrial diseases, viz., lead or phosphorus poi^nin^ 
ihirtheri the Act empowered the workers in every trade to demand 
■'compensation. 

year, an Act was passed by which the educatiiOR 
were empowered to provide food to those children who 
came to sdmol hungry. 
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(iii) The Smull Holdings Bill (1907). It facilitated the acquisi- 
tion of small holdings under the administration of the Countv Coun- 
cils. 

The Liberal Government under H, H. Asquith, Prime Minis- 
ter (April 1908 — ^May 1913), passed the following measures of 
social reform: — 

(i) The Old Age Pensions Act (1908). It provided a pension 
of 5s. a week at the cost of the State to all needy persons of 70 and 
upward.s who were not in receipt of Poor Law Relief, and had not 
forfeited their claim by criminal conduct. 

(it) The Provision of Meals Act (1908). The school-going 
children were provided with food. 

(iii) The Medical Inspection Act (1908). .All children were 
brought under medical supervision. 

(iv) The Children's Bill (1^)08). Many forms of protection for 
children were enacted and. in particular, a special system of jurisdic- 
tion was instituted for juvenile offenders. 

( \ ) The Housing and Town Planning Act (1909). It gave local 
authorities large powers for the demolition of insanitary and the con- 
struction of healthy houses for tlie people. 

(vi) The Coal Mines Act (1908). By this the workers worked 
for not more than eight hours a day in coal-mines. 

(vii) Establishment of the Labour Exchange Offices or Employ- 
ment Exchanges (1909). They have been established in almost all 
cities to enable employers to get into touch with unemployed workers. 

(viii) Sweated Industries Act (1909). Trade Boards were estab- 
lished and empowered to fix minimum wages of labourers. 

(ix) The National Insurance Act (1911). Later on, a similar 
Act, the National Health Insurance Act, was passed. By this AsA, 
every workman having an income of less than £ 160 a year, was re- 
quired to contribute a week. The employer and the Government 
were also each required to pay towards that fund an amount equal 
to that paid by the workman. The woricer when he was iff or un- 
employed, could claim money from this amount. By the Acts of 
1920 and 1921, it has been made compulsory for every workman to 
insure himself against unemployment. 

Q. Discuss the position of the various political partka ih 
England with particular reference to the Labour Party. 

It is now established beyond doubt that political patties are a 
necessity to the successful working of democracy. The English Par- 
liamentary system, as we find it at present, grew round the pattiesl 
The En^ish parties did not grow up in a day. They grew with the 
growth in the power of Pariiament. Without Partiamenlaty system 
the party system could not develop. It was the heated discussion 
over the Exclusion BUI in the reign of Charles H that saw the tUrtk 
of modem parties. The present major jatties in England ate die 
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Labour Party, the Conservative Party and the Liberal Party, and be- 
sides these three there are minor parties, like the Independent Labour 
Party, which is but a wing of the Labour Party, the Communist Party, 
etc. 

Parties have two main functions. They run the government and 
persuade the people to allow them to run it. That is why parties must 
•be organised both in and out of Parliament. In Parliament, the part- 
ies act and vote as a unit under the guidance of their leaders whereas 
the task of keeping the sheep together falls on the Whips. They are 
the most important officials of the party inside the Houses. 

The Labour Party. Kier Hardy laid the foundation of the “In- 
dependent Labour Party” in 1893. In 1900 this party and the Trade 
Unions joined together with a common political programme and adop- 
ted the name of “Labour Party Representation Committee” and in 
1906 it came to be called the Labour Party. In the new election it 
won 29 seats for the first time and before the Great War (1914) it 
secured as many as 40 seats in the House of Commons. 

The appointment of John Burns as the first Labour Cabinet Min- 
ister was a recognition of the growing importance of labour as a poli- 
tical force. Still, from 1906 to 1914 the Party suffered from lack of 
a definite programme and differences between its Socialist and non- 
Socialist members. The Great War strengthened the position of the 
Party and the importance of the working classes was realized. At 
the end of the War (1918) the formal adoption of a comprehensive 
Socialist programme dealing with home and foreign affairs and the 
issue of suggested terms of peace by the Labour Party gave it a defi- 
nite political policy. In the elections of 1918, the Labour Party got 
a larger representation than the Liberals and thus became the second 
party in tihe State. The importance of the Liberals greatly decreased. 
In 1924 the Labour Party for the first time formed the government 
and since then it has become one of the most leading parties in Eng- 
land. The election of 1945 was remarkable in many respects. The 
Labour Party captured as many as 392 seats, tihus securing an abso- 
lute majority, and as such had not to depend on the support of any 
other party. The Labour Ministry with Mr. Clement Attlee as Pre- 
mier remained in power for a numbejr of years till recently it waa 
succeeded by the Conservative Ministry under Mr. ^urchill. 

Aims and Programme of the Labour Party, (a) The Labour 
Party aims at the gradual estatdishment of a socialistic State in Bri- 
tain. It has introduced nationalisation of the Back of England, of 
TOal-mines, of important ineans of communication like aviation, wire- 
lesas, etc.; mtroduction of ihore liberal social security schemes, nation^ 
plaj^ing so as to maintain full employment in ffie country, improve- 
fnecft c£ wage standards, etc., form a part of the programme. 

It does not, dE course, want to deprive the existing owners of 
ptiv!^ property. On the other hand, it would buy tb^ out at . a. 
Caju 'niUriiibt pr^. ‘^With regarii to the fiscal issue; Labour may be 
M tO; ^ It was never actively free-trader hike the 
liberals; it was merely ahti^rotediorust:” 
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(b) As to foreign affairs, it wants to add to the strength of the 
U.N.O. by creating a better understanding with the U.S.A. and Russia. 

(c) As to the empire, it officialiy wants to further the economic 
well-being of the people of the colonies along socialistic lines, etc. 
It was through the good offices of the Labour Party that India was 
granted independence. 

The Conservative Party. This Party is the descendant of the 
Tory Party and is also known as the Unionist Party. The Conser- 
vative Party counts among its members most of the nobility and the 
country squires, mo.st of the clergymen of the Established Church 
and the Imperialists. It has also some hold over the working classes. 
The party supports the royal prerogative and is opposed to socialism 
and nationalisation of property in any way. It is also in favour of 
protection for the home industries, and imperial preference so as to 
knit the Empire closely together as an economic unit. It may be stated 
that officials of the Labour Party seem content with the policy of 
protection and as to other matters, foreign and imperial, there is not 
much difference between the two parties. 

The Liberals. The Liberal Party is the successor to the Whig 
Party and stands midway between the Labour and the Conservative. 
The Liberal Party draws its strength from the middle class and the 
Non-Conformists. They have been, on the whole, a party of reform. 

It also believes in national planning, but in a free society. Under 
the able leadership of Beveridge and others, it supports schemes of 
social security, full employment, maintenance of private enterprise in 
the economic field, and free trade between nations. 

Much cannot be said about the programme of the party as it 
is divided into three groups, one of which is actively in favour of 
protection. 

The Independent Labour Party. It likes to go at a faster rale 
than the official Labour Party for making England a socialistic state. 
It consists of a small group of the radical labourites. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


A CENTURY OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
FROM 1932 TO 1949 

“The 19//i Century was a period of democracy 
in England.” 

Q. Show how Great Britain has progressively become a com- 
plete political democracy since 1832. Or, (P.U. 1942, 1939) 

Attempt a bird’s-eye view of Parhamentaiy Reform in Great 
Britain since 1832. Mention and discuss briefly the important 
landmarks only. Or, (P.U. 1955) 

Q. Trace briefly the constitutional changes brought about in 
England from 1832 to 1949. Or, (P.U. Sept. 195G, 1953) 

Give an account of Parliamentary Reforms or growth of 
Parliamentary democracy in England from 1832 to 1949, or in the 
19th and 20th centuries. Or, (P.U. 1951, 1949, 1937, 1935) 

Trace the various stages by which Adult Franchise was es- 
tablished in England. 

The constitutional significance of the various Parliamentary Acts, 
reforms and movements that introduced complete political democracy 
or adult franchise in England between 1832 and 1949 may be briefly 
mentioned as follows: — 

(i) The Constitutional significance of the Reform Act of 1831 

1. This Act marked the beginning of a great constitutional and 
political change. It transferred the supreme political power from 
peers and great landowners to the middle class, from a few to many. 
Thus the period from 1832 to 1867 was the period of the “rule rA 
the middle classes”, although the govenunent continued to be aris- 
tocratic in personnel. “The Act made Parliament democratic for the 
first time.” 

2. The number of votes was immediately increased by the addi- 
tion of 55,000 electors. Thus the House of Commons became more 
representative than before. • 

3. The “rotten” boroughs were abolished and uniformity of 
franchise was established in boroughs. This removed many of the 
defects of the old system. 

The Act abolished the old boroughs and created new ones. It 
hlso re^listributed the seats made vacant.' The franchise Was cOn- 
sideraUy lowered so as tO' include all properly qualified persons. 

^ beginning of the transfer of political 

£rbit?t the tandlonjs to the CommoiaB or from Aristocracy to Demi^- 
:'cracy; ' 
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(ii) The Chartist Movement. The opening years of the reign of 
Queen Victoria were marked by wide-spread agitation and unrest. 
Its most serious manifestation was the Chartist Movement. In Eng- 
land and Scotland the condition of the people was bad. Wages were 
low, and fixxl was dear. This was all the more disappointing, since 
better times had been hoped for after the Reform Bill had been pass- 
ed. A party now arose called the Chartists. They drew up a plan 
for a more thoroughgoing reform of Parliament, which they called 
the People’s Charter. It was after this Charter that they were called 
Chartists. They demanded (1) universal suffrage. (2) vole by ballot. 
(3) annual Parliaments, (4) abolition of property qualifications for 
members, (5) payment of membens, and (6) ^ual electoral districts. 
At that time Chartism was not successful. It ruined its own cause 
by violence and by threats of revolutions and after an ineffectual de- 
monstration in London in 1848 it died out. Since then, however, 
most of its demands have been conceded. 

(iiil Bdlot Act (1870). By this Act. voting was done secretly 
at Parliamentary elections. The landlords and employers could ex- 
ercise very little undue influence over tenants and workmen after this 
Act had been passed. Democracy was thus greatly safeguarded. 

(iv) Corrupt Practices Act (1883). By this bribery of voters, 
directly or indirectly, was strictly forbidden. Persons who still used 
bribery to influence voters were severely punished. 

(v) The effects and importance of the Reform Act of 1867. — 1. 
The working classes now got franchise. Thus the Act took a long 
step in the direction of democracy. 

2. Household suffrage was now given to boroughs. 

3. The Reform Act of 1832 had transferred political power from 
the landed aristocracy to the middle class. Now the Second Rdorm 
Act transferred political power from the middle classes to the work- 
ing classes. Power was thus transferred from the classes to the masses. 

4. It was feared that the illiterate working classes would Rususe 
power, and that it would seriously endanger the worl^g of the poli- 
tical machinery. Their fears have, however, proved to be false. 

(vi) The effects and importance of the Reform Act of 1884. 
The Reform Act of 1867 had giv«i votes to the artisans and the 
working classes in towns but the agricultutal labourers in the comttry 
had not received the right of voting. Hence GladstoiK passed TbkA 
Reform Bill of 1884 and the Redistribution Act of 1885. 

The county franchise, like the borough franchise, was extended 
to all occupiers and £10 lodgers. In o£er words, the agricultural 
labourers received the franchise which tihe urban wage-eamm had 
obtained in 1867. 

(vii) Payment of Members. In 1911, it was decided that every 
member of Parliament shall receive £400 . a year. Tlus stmi^fbaied 
the position of working class members who under the new conditioms 
could devote their time and attention to the work of PariameBt 
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(viii) The effects and importance of the Redistribution of Seats' 
Act (1885). This Act distributed seats in proper proportion. Leav- 
ing twenty two towns and certain Universities that enjoyed the right 
of returning two members, all other counties and boroughs were so 
divided that they became single-member constituencies. The princi- 
ple of proportionate representation to the population underlay the 
whole scheme and thus equal electoral districts were established. All 
parts of the country enjoyed equal representation. 

(ix) The Parliament Act of 1911. After a tou^ struggle the 
Act of 1911 was passed which put an end to all deadlocks between 
the two Houses. The Act provided: — 

1. A Money Bill passed by the Commons and presented to the 
Lords must be passed by the Lords without any amendment within 
one month, otherwise it will be presented to the king for assent and 
will become an Act. 

2. The power of deciding the nature of the Money Bill, remain- 
ed in the hands of the Speaker of Parliament. 

3. Any Public Bill, other than a Money Bill, passed by the 
House of Commons in three successive sessions and rejected by the 
Lords will be presented to the king for assent and will become law. 
But after the introduction of such a Bill in the first session, two years 
must elapse before it is sent to the king for assent. (By the Act of 
1949 the period of two years was reduc^ to one year). 

4. The life of the Parliament was fixed at five years. 

The Act reduced the powers of the Lords to a considerable ex- 
tent and made At only an advisory body. The House, of Commons: 
became all-powerful and it .is rightly said that the House of Lords 
was the shadow of its former self., 

(x) The Fourth Reform or People’s Act of 1918. This Act 
gave women the right of vote for which they had struggled hard since 
1884. The women had offered hearty co-operation during the First 
Great War and rendered great services to their country. By this Act, 
also known as the Representation of the People’s Act, women over 
the age of 30 and men over 21 were given the right of vote anid they 
could also stand for Parliament. 

(xi) The Parliamentary Reform Act of 1928 or the Fifth Re- 

forrri Act or the Equal Franchise Act. By this Act, women were 
given the right of voting on the same terms as men, i.e.. women above 
21 enjoyed the right of vote. Democracy was thus completed io 
Ettglai^. ' 

Since that date it may be said that practicafly ev^ one has had 
a vot^ "wfib is not a minor an alien, a pauper, a criminal, a lunatiq 
dr a peer. ' 

: Jlc# of 1949.' The Bouse df Lords could 

‘Aljtoy iahy Bill, other than a Money Bill (mmyfiHancial legj^- 

TOn)v fof years: hut the duraridh was itdduced to one year by me 
Parlityeat Ad: 1949^ 
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The Women’s Suffrage or the Suffragette Movement in Englattd.. 
Mill was the first man to propose in 1867 franchise for women but 
his proposal was thrown out. To press for their right of vote women, 
organisol their social and political unions, which, failing in their con- 
cDiatory methods to secure their ends, ultimately resorted to violent 
and unconstitutional means. The Unions failed in their object and 
some enthusiastic women workers were arrested. In 1908, the 
Women’s Freedom League was formed to secure franchise for women 
and the workers made use of violent methods. The movement was 
characterised by sabotage and other acts of lawlessness. 

During the Great War (1914 — 1918 ) women played a very signi- 
ficant part by rendering great services to the cause of their counlry. 
and the Government, in appreciation of their meritorious services, 
passed the Fourth Reform Act. 1918, also called the Representation 
of the People's Act, giving women above the age of 30 the right of 
vote. Another Act known as the Fifth Reform Act was passed in 
1928 which gave every woman of 21 or above the right of vote. Thus 
women got equal rights with men and Uxlay every man or woman 
of 21 or above has the right of vote. 

Q. Ezamine the successive extensions of the franchise which 
have been granted to the British people since the beginning of 
the 19th century, and indicate briefly how they have aflected the 
composition of the House of Commons. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Trace the steps by which adult franchise was achieved 
in England and give the main features of the measures adopted 
from 1882 onwards. 

Ans. Please consult imvious Auswer,"; — ^Reform A(‘ts ol 
18.32. 18C7, 1884. 1885, 1!)11, ]!I18 and 1928. 

Q. Show how franchise was successively encouraged in the 
course of the 19th and 20th centuries. Or. 

Bring out clearly the bearing of the successive Pasrliamentary 
Beform Acts from 1832 onwards on the progress of demomrady in' 
England. Or, 

Trace the successive st^es by which the British Parliament 
became a really representative body. 

Ans. Please consult the following: — 

1. The Reform Act of 1832. 

2. The Reform Act of 1867. 

3. The Third Reform Act of 1884. 

4. The Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885. 

5. The Parliament Act of 1911. 

6. The Fourth Reform Act or the Represoitation of the Peopte'fci 
Act of 1918. 

7. The Fifth Reform Act or the Equal Frandiise ACt of 1928. 
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Q. Briefly sketch the career of Lord Salisbury. 

LORD SALISBURY 

His Career. He was bom at Hatfield in 1839. In 1863 he te^ 
•seame member of Parliament for Stanford. In 1863 he succeeded hh 
father as Third Marquis of Salisbury. In 1866 and 1874 he became 

• Secretary of State for India. In 1878 he became Foreign Secretary, 
He became Prime Minister thrice: (1) 1885; (2) 1886-^1892; 

(3) 1895 — 1902. He died at, Hatfield in 1902. 

He was a great Conservative and opposed the growing movem^t 
■towards democracy. He opposed all popular movements like the 
Reform Bill 1867, the Irish Home Rule Bill. etc. 

Foreign Affairs. He usually held the post of Foreign Secretary 
in addition to the Premiership. He rendered admirable service at 
the Foreign Office. He want^ to maintain and add to England’s 
honour steadily and fearlessly. He settled the long-standing differ- 
ences between Great Britain and Russia about Afghanistan; he was 
specially successful in Africa, where he extended British influence by 
. granting charters to the British South African and East African Com- 
panies; he overcame difficulties in connection with Portugal and 
France and induced Germany to acknowledge the British Protectorate 
in Zanzibar. He skilfully avoided war with the United States about 
Venezuela and by clever diplomacy during the Boer War prevented 
European intervention. 

From 1885 to 1902 he practically guided the destinies of Eng- 
land and his Foreign policy was more of the nature of ‘splendid iso- 
jlation.’ 

.His Reforms 

1. During his first Ministry (1885), the most important measure 
was the Ashbourne Act of 1885, so called after the name of its aufftor« 
Uord Ashbourne, the Irish Lord Chancellor. This Act extended the 
land purchase scheme of the Land Act of 1881. The Commissioners 
■were authorised to advance aU the purchase money except one-fifth. 
The Act proved successful and enabled many tenants to purchaw 

• their holdings in all parts of Ireland. 

2. The important measures of the Second Ministry (1886 — 1892) 
’’were the following: — 

(a) A Round Table Conference tried to bring about a reunion 
■in the Liberal Party, but it failed. 

(b) The Queen’s Diamond Jubilee was celebrated in 1887. 

(c) The Local Government Act was passed in 1888. This Act 
, placed the local government of cbunties on a democtfitfe 'basis. It 
set^ up. sixty-twp county councils consisting of oouocillors elected dir- 
(■ectly by the, rate-payers and aldermen elected by the counciltoia. • , 

(d) Yhe, Free iMucatipn Act was passed in 1891 Which made 
•«temco,ta^ edncation free. 
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(e) The Factory Act of 1891 reduced the hours of labour for 
women to twelve hours a day. 

(£) In 1889, the Board of Agriculture was set up. 

3. During his third Ministry (1895 — 1902) the most important 
measures were the Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897 and setting 
up (jf the Board of Education Act of 1899. 

His Work and Achievement. Salisbur>' was a deeply religious 
.man and strongly supported the cause of religious education. He 
kept his cabinet together with great success despite occasional differ- 
ences, but cho.se his colleagues from a rather narrow circle. His sin- 
cerity, patriotism and skilful management of foreign affairs gained for 
him an unusually large measure of respect and confidence. 

Q. Clive a brief accotmt of the Boer or South African War. 
(1899 — 1902). What were its effects on the future, development 
of South Africa? 


THE BOEB WAB 

Causes. The main cause of the Boer War lay in the national 
hatred and prejudices between the English and the Boers. 

Secondly, The Transvaal had been given independence by the 
British in 1881, but the British still claim^ suzerainty over it, while 
the Boers thought they were completely independent. 

Thirdly, they were being surrounded on all sides by new British 
colonies. In the Transvaal, gold mines had been discovered, and the 
British and foreigners went in crowds to the place. The President 
of the Boers. Paul Kruger, did not permit the foreigners to be citi- 
zens of the Republic and taxed them heavily. The Boers had intense 
hatred for all foreigners and gave them the name of Uitlanders thus 
clearly indicating that they did not want to have anything to do with 
them. The number of Uitlanders became so considerate that they 
ibegan to claim the same political privileges which the Boers enjoyed. 

Fourthly. The British again insisted that the grievances of for- 
eigners in the Transvaal be redressed by the Boer Government but 
President Kruger did not listen. The British amassed troops in Cape 
Colony. The Boer Government demanded their withdrawal. The 
British refused to withdraw and the troops from the Boer Republic 
crossed the British borders. 

Course. The Boers at once besieged Ladysmith. Kimberley and 
Mafeking. The British sent Buller to relieve Ladysmith and Methuen 
to relieve Kimberley. But in one ‘black week’ of December the Bri- 
tish armies were defeated at Colenso, Kimberley, Magersfonteim and 
Stormberg. This roused the British, and Lord Roixrts and Lord 
Kitchner were now selected for conducting the war. They relieved 
city after city, and in May, Mafeking was relieved, and Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal, was occupied. PresWent Kruger then fled 
to Europe. 

The war continued for two years more, the Boer leader being 
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De-Wet. Despite the preliininary success of the Boers, the British 
with the help of Dominions, were successful in the end and pea^# 
was made in 1902 by the Treaty of Pretoria, promising Boers that 
soon as circumstances permit, representative institutions leading up ta 
self-government will be introduced.” 

Results. 1. The Transvaal was annexed to the British Empirei! 

2. In 1906 the South African States were granted representative 
government. 

3. Three years later, i.e., in 1909, Cape Colony, the Transvaal,' 
Natal and the Orange Free State were united together under a Fede^ 
ral Government known as the South African Republic or the Unk»i\ 
of South Africa. 

Future Development of South Africa. The Boer War led to lie 
formation of the Union of South Africa. As a result of this Union 
each of the self-governing colonies of South Africa (Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State) sent its representa* 
tives to the Union Parliament. Democratic institutions began to 
flourish, and education, trade, industries gradually made progress. 
The Union becanre powerful, being not a collection of heterogneousi 
masses, but an association of States bound together by common inter-, 
ests and common aims. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

EDWARD VII TO ELIZABETH II 


“‘in undertaking the heavy load which now devol- 
ves upon me I am fully determined to he a con- 
stitutional monarch in the strictest seme of the 
word, and as long as there is breath in my fxidy, 
to work for the good and amelioration of my 
people," 

— Edward 

Edward VI! (1901 — 1910). The great Queen died in 1901 and 
was succeeded by her eldest son. Edward VII. The new king was 
sixty when he came to the throne. He was of a genial temperament 
and very popular. He was carefully educated for the responsible 
duties which lay before him and his outlook on life was broadened 
by visits to the United States, Canada and the East. He was a great 
traveller. He was a man of peace and his one aim was to preserve 
the peace of Europe. As a peace-loving monarch his influence dkl 
much to promote friendly relations between England and other coun- 
tries of Europe. He was rightly called Edwaid the Peace-Maker. 

In 1863, he married the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, whose 
beauty, modesty and worthiness speedily won the hearts of the British 
people. Besides three daughters, there were bom of this marriage 
Albert Duke of Clarence (died 1892) and George V. 

' Balfour Ministry (1902—1905). In 1902, Lord Salisbury' resign- 
ed owing to Ul-healdi and Balfour became Prime Minister, the first 
important act of the ministry Was to bring tte Boer War to a 
(1902). The Transvaal was annexed to the. l^dtisli Empire. As re- 
gards home affairs, the Ministry passed the Education Act (rf 1^ 
and the Land Purchase Act of 1904. The Education Act of 1902 
abolished School Boards, and transferred the management and con- 
trol of schools to county councils. Thus the Act brou^t education 
under the control of local authorities. Tht Irish Land Purchase Act 
of 1904 made easy the purchase by tenants of their holdings. 

Tariff Reforms of Chamberiain. Chamberlain, the Colonial Min- 
ister in the Baffour Ministry, proposed a tariff reform of colonial pre- 
feraice by which he wanted to bind the colonies more dosdy to Eag- 
hmd. His proposal was that the colonies should be given prefeteoce 
by allowing tteir goods to epter Brifish marksts at a lower rate 
duties than those of other countries. The CqnadHo cbrn or the Aue- 
tralian meat would be allowed to come to En^ahd ntoire dbeajdy ffian 
com or meat of other countries. Li return for this CClooJpr WQjold; 
adopt the same policy of preference towards tim iimthCr-couaticy (Eifkgr 
faBd) and thus it would consolidate the Britl^ Empire more ^tppgjty. 
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The M inis try was divided on the tariff question. There was a spft 
in the camp and Balfour resigned. 

“In 1895 he was recognized as the most forceful personality in. 
British politics. He founded the Imperial Federation League and 
presided over colonial conferences in 1897 and 1902. He conducted 
the British to the end of quarrel with the Boers. After the South ! 
African War he began agitation for tariff reforms and in 1903 resign-, 
ed from the Cabinet to carry it on. But it was emphatically rejected i 
at the election of 1906. He taught the British people to think ‘im- 
perially’ and kept their mind awake to the fact that they were not an^ 
isolated nation, but one member in a great partnership of nations.” 

Q. What was the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation’? Under; 
what circumstances was this policy adopted and ultimately abaiu 
doned? 

Meaning of ‘Splendid Isolation.’ After the Napoleonic Wars, 
which ended in 1815, England followed as much as possible the poli- 
cy of keeping aloof from and not meddling with the affairs of Eu- 
rope. England devoted her attention to domestic and imperial mat- 
ters rather than involving herself in European complications. Ihe 
policy of absolute abstention from interference in European affairs! 
has been styled as ‘Splendid Isolation’. From the end of the Napo- 
leonic Wars to the accession of Edward VII to the throne of England 
in 1901, England’s position was one of complete isolation and she 
deliberately avoided joining any political alliance or group. She had 
a strong Navy and feeling a sense of security thereby, she felt U 
needless to join any political camp, though she did not allow the bal- 
ance of power to be upset and had to intervene on several occasions 
on this score. Gladstone and Salisbury favoured the policy cf 
‘Splendid Isolation’ and the latter was in power from 1885 to 1902. 

“Since 1815 the means pursued by England for living quietly ift 
the society of European States had been two-fold: first to keep our 
hands free, to abstain from entering into any agreements or alliances 
which might involve the country in unforeseen struggles in unexpect- 
ed times. The other means was to support the Concert of Europe 
as k way of adjusting any international disputes which seemed likely 
to produce war.” 

Circumstances favourable to ‘Splendid Isolation'. The fact why 
such a policy was adopted by England was due to several factors 
and circumstances. Englishmen were more concerned with the do*; 
mestic and political problems. They want^ to extend their trade 
and so they concentrated their attention on the extension of trade in 
colonies. Prime Ministers of the type of Gladstone and Salisbury 
bad a weak and unenterpriaing foreign policy on account of their in- 
tense desire to keep their country free f^om European entanglementa 

Russia and France had formed an alliance known ,us th® 
^Ihence and tiiey had a stroiig colonial rivalry wifh England! 
^***^^’ formed another hlliadce kno^ 

®tekf Britain maintained the lelatk^ 
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the cootinental Powers on the basis of “Splendid Isolation” and re- 
mained outside both these groups. 

Wfty England abandoned ‘Splendid Isolation’. After 1890 there 
grew up a strong tension between England and Germany. The com- 
mercial and industrial power of Germany was growing and it was a 
menace to English manufactures and industries; the Conservative 
Party in power could not bear the growing power of Germany. Wil- 
liam II ascended the throne of Germany in 1888. He was particu- 
larly ambitious and aggressive. He was determined that Germany 
should be great and splendid in Europe, on the seas and in Asia. 
The Kaiser was jealous of the English possessions and henceforward 
Germany was coming out as a great Continental Power by increasing 
her naval force. This was a great menace to the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain. The attitude of Germany towards the Boer War 
(,1899 — 1902) was in favour of the Boer people. The decay of Tur- 
kish power gave Germany an opportunity to gain influence at Cons- 
tantinople and thus to come into competition with English interests 
there. 

To check the growing power of Germany which wanted to domi- 
nate the whole world, Great Britain decided to abandon her old 
policy of “Splendid Isolation” and began anew entering into agree- 
ments and alliances. Thus England wanted to add to her strength 
and keep the balance of power. France, anxious to get back Alsace- 
Lorraine from Germany, wanted the support of Britain and so die 
two countries entered into friendly agreement called “Entente Cordi- 
ale,” in 1904. In 1907 Russia joined the Entente and thus there was 
the Triple Entente (England. France and Russia). (For further de- 
tails please see the reign of George V). 

(J. What was the foreign policy of Edward Vn? Or, 

How Edward Vn abandoned the policy of Splendid Isolation, 
and adopted one of entming into agreements and alliances. 

Ans. For this please consult the reign of George V, 

<2. Describe the fortune of the Tory Party from the 
of Benjamin Disraeli to the Election of 1906. What were tlut 
chief (Terences in policy that separated it from Libmnls? 

Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) became Prime Minister in 186^ 
but he was soon driven out of power by Gladstone. Disraeli again 
came into power in 1874 and remained so till 1880. 

Disraeli as Prime Minister (1874 — 1880) and the Height of Tory 
Power. Disraeli was a strong b^ever in the Tory princi^es and the- 
Party was at the hei^t of its power during Disraeli’s Ministry. Dis- 
raeli is known for social reform in the interest of the workuig Dpen< 
and for making England a powerful State in the diploinatic cir^. 
Disradi was an advocate of Imperialism. The &Et step fa bjs int- 
perktl project was to link up the eastern parts of the empire wi^ 
the western. Disraeli achiev^ tMs by buying the shares of the Su^’ 
Canal from the Khedive of Egypt, who wanted to pay off his debts, 
Dtsraeli thus obtained for En^and the control oyer the route to the 
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East. He followed a vigorous foreign policy. He took keen interest 
in the ‘Eastern Question’ and for the time being put an end to the 
Aggressive policy and growing power of Russia. By his diplomacy 
Ee gave a blow to the influence of Russia in the Balkan States. The 
Berlin Treaty in 1878 restored the position of England in the Coun- 
wcils of Europe. In other directions too, Disraeli tried to deal a 
.severe below to Russian influence. 

The Liberals in power (1880 — 1885). During the years 1880-^ 
1885 the Liberals were in power. Gladstone who was a great Liberal 
Iield power during these years. 

The Tory Power (1885 — 1886)'. The weak foreign policy of 
Gladstone led to his fall in 1885 and the Tories came into power., 
•Salisbury, a Tory, remained in power for a short time and was suc- 
ceeded next year by Gladstone. 

The fall of Tory Party in 1886. The Tory power fell in 1886, 
and Gladstone returned to power. Gladstone in 1886 introduced the 
Home Rule Bill but it was thrown out and so he had to resign. 
Salisbury again came into power. 

The Unionist Party, 1886 — 1892. The Unionist Party remained 
in power from 1886 to 1892. The party was so called because it was 
made up of the Conservatives, the Whigs and the Radicals. The 
Conservatives were led by Lord Salisbury, the Whigs by Lord Har- 
tington and the Radicals by Joseph Chamberlain. 

The Liberals in Power, 1892—1894. Gladstone became Prime 
Minister once again in 1892. He introduced his Second Irish Home 
Rule Bill which was passed by the Commons but rejected by the 
Lords. He resigned in 1894 for he felt himself too old to continue 
in public life. 

The Unionist Party in Power, 1895—1906. After the resignation 
of Gladstone in 1894 Rosebury was in poww for one year. After 
Rosebury the Unionist came into power ana remained in oflice for 
the next ten years. During this period Salisbury was in power from 
1895 to 1902, in which year he resigned for reasons of ill-health. 
..^Mter Salisbury, Balfour became Prime Minister in 1902 and con- 
tinued in office till 1905. There was a spUt in the Unionist Party on 
4he question of tariff rdonn. This led to the fall of the Unionist Party 
■Wi the formation of a Liberal administration by Campbell-Banner- 
man in 1906. 

The chief differences in policy that separated the Tories from 
-the liberals; — 

(1) The Liber^ were in favour of an active reform policy and' 
they wan^ to ektead complete Home Rule to the Irish, 
a gjeat Liberal introduced many useful reforms both in England 
I^I^. The Libetals wanted to saf^uard the rights and liberties 
■<ff . the , people. They Wete in ffivour of popular ri^ts and ;watited to' 
^ ^ costs* The Ctottsejvaitiv^, oa ntfiftr 
iQO^ in of iBonaix&y aiKi were a 0 xiotis to ^ 

as it was. They did not favour active r^orm 
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not zealous to safeguard the rights and liberties of die people. They 
were more anxious to saf^uard the prerogatives of the Crown. 

(2) The Liberals were not in favour of a vigorous foreign policy. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy was weak and unadventurous. The Con- 
servatives, on the other Imnd, favoured a strong and enterprising for- 
eign policy. They were in favour of Imperialism and wanted to ex- 
toid the colonial and conunercial stren^ of England abroad and 
make her a leading nation in the East and in the West. Disraeli 
who was a Conservative, made Engand great abroad and restored the 
position of England in &e Councils of Europe. 

(3) The Liberals wanted to establish equality before law by 
breaking down the supremacy of the landowning classes and the 
higher clergy but the Conservatives wanted to improve the condition 
of the people as a whole without offending the landowning classes 
and the Church. They did not want to bring about any radical 
change in the existing order of things either in the society or in the 
Church or in the Constitution. They wanted slow and reasonable re- 
forms and avoided sudden and hasty changes. (The differences of 
policy have already been discussed in the Question on Parties in 
England.) 

Q. Briefly describe the measures of social reform or social 
le^slation and political reconstruction introduced by the minis- 
tries of Campbell-Bannerman and H.H. Asquith. Or, 

Discuss the work of the liberal Government from 1906 to 
1914. 

The Campbell-Bannerman Ministry {December 1905 — April 
1908). After twenty years of Conservative rule since 1886, his was 
the first Liberal Ministry formed in 1905. It was a strong ministry 
having H. H. Asquith, Llyod George, Sir Edward Grey and John 
Morley as the members of Cabinet. 

Social Beforms 

1. Trade Disputes Act, 1906. It legalised peaceful picketing, the 
Trade Union funds were made safe against damages caused indus- 
trial disputes, and officials of Trade Unions were secured certain pri- 
vileges and exemptions. 

2. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. It extended the 
scope of the Act of 1897 so as to include practically all employees 
injured in the course of their employment and compensation was 
also to be granted for industrial diseases, such as lead or {hosphorus 
poisoning. 

"i. The Small Holdings and Allotments A<S of 1907. It wn- 
powered English county councils to acquire land and to let it out In 
wpall holdings. 

4. The Army Act of 1907. The Army was reorpnised and a 
Tutorial Force was estaiflished in place of the old Militia , and 
Vofaifnleers. 
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5. Imposition of a higher income-tax on unearned incomes, 1907. 
The Budget of 1907 marked out earned incomes from unearned o^ ; 
and imposed a higher income-tax and super-tax on unearned in- 
comes. 

Political Reconstruction 

1. Resolution to make the will of the people prevail. The socia^; : 
refdrms introduced by the Government were not to the taste of th6 
House of Lords. Campbell charged the Lords with “neutralizing thei 
policy which the electors have shown they approve” and passed a, 
resolution in the Commons that the power of the House of Lords; ■ 
should be diminished. 

2. The Plural Voting Bill. By this Bill an elector could not’ , 
vote in more than one constituency and thus insisted on the princij^e 
of “one man one vote”. 

3. Free Constitution for the Transvaal. In 1906 a constitution 
setting up responsible government was bestowed upon the Transvaal 

The Asquith Ministry (1908 — 1915). H. H. Asquith was Prime 
Minister from April 1908 to May 1915. The following social le^ 
lation and constitutional reforms were passed by his Mmistry: — 

Social Legislation 

1. The Old Age Pensions Act, 1908. It provided a pension ot 
5s. a week and since 1920, 10s. a week at the cost of the State for 
all needy persons of 70 years and upwards who were not in rece^ 
of Poor Law relief and had not forfeited their claim by criminal 
conduct. 

2. The Provision of Meals Act. By this Act the school-going 
children were provided with food. 

3. The Medical Inspection Act. By this Act the children were 

required to be examined medically and provided with medicine for 
the treatment of their diseases. ’ 

4. The Children’s Bill, 1908. The children were provided with 
many forms of protection and young offenders were to be tried by 
special courts and not to be punished like ordinary criminals. 

5. The Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909. It gave larg^ 
powers to local authorities to demolish dangerous and unhealdiy 
buildings and construct safe and sanitary buildings instead. 

6. The Coal Mines Act or Miners’ Act, 1909. It fiked ei^t 
hours’ work a day for workers in the coal mines. 

7. Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1909. This Ad: extended iIbs 
principlies of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 , to trades, 

i, PdrmatiOn of Lxibdur Exchange, iskl9. Labour < Hxchah;^ 
wete cheated to meet the difficulties erf unemilloym'tot by helpiiig tte 
''iWM^rS'iJO '|nd;outaUitaWe'wbii^^ 

'^s'^,thle'''i^aticmd:lr^urdni^ \Aci.: 1,910. ''ly'.'this '^Aerf'^poori.wsg^ 
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men were reqnired to get themselves insoted to guard . agsunst sick- 
ness and unemployment. 

Constitutional Seforms 

1. The Parliament Act of 1911. To meet the heavy cost of 
social reforms, Lloyd George in the Budget of 1909, known as the 
‘People’s Budget’, proposed new methods of raising money. Among 
the methods by which he proposed to raise money were new taxes 
on land, increasoi income-tax on large incomes and ‘unearned’ in- 
comes — ^i.e., arising from investing money, etc. — ^increased ‘Death* 
or inheritance duties, and also levied very heavy duties on beer, 
spirits and totecco. It was the first attempt to tax the superfluous 
wealth and to improve the lot of the poor and bring about social 
reforms. The political proposals were nercely attacked by the Lords. 
After furious and bitter debates the Parliament Act was passed in 1911 
which abolished the power of the House of Lords to reject a money 
bill, and gave them the power of only delaying for two years any 
other legislative measure. 

2. The Act to pay the M.P’s. In 1911 an Act was passed to 
provide payment to members of Parliament. 

3. The Third Home Rule Bill, 1912. An attempt was made for 
the third time to grant Home Rule to Ireland but the desired object 
could not be achieved. 

4. Importance of the Labour Party. The growing importance 
of the Labour Party as a political force was recognized. 

Q. Analyse the achievements of Liberalism in 
(1880—1914). 

Ans. [For Gladstone’s Liberal Reforms please study his second 
and fourth Premiership on the following points:— 

1. An Act against corrupt practices in Parliamentary electi<ms. 
1883. 

2. The Third Reform Act, 1884, 

3. The Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. 

4. The Parish Councils Act passed in his fourth ministry (1890 — 
1894). 

Liberals again came to power in 1906, and continued till 1915, 
(For reforms during this period please consult previous answer.)] 

Q. What measures of Asq^nith’s Liberal Ministry led to the 
conflict between the House of Lords and the Honae of Oommons, 
and how was the problem solved by the FarUament Act of 1911? 
Or, 

How did the Parliament Act of 1911 affe<^ thb position aitd 
^wer of the House of Lords? Or, (P.TJ. 1954) 

“After the Parliament Act of 1911, the. House of Lords wah 
^ itake shadow of its former self.” Discuss. 
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THE PARLIAMENT ACT OF 1911 OR THE VETO 
RESOLUTIONS 

The large increase in the military and naval expenditure due to 
the previous govermnent’s imperialistic conflicts as well as the need 
of funds to pay the old age pensions established in 1908 and the cost 
of social reform, created a serious financial problem for the Asquifli 
Ministry. 

The Liberals were opposed to the Protective tariff — a solution 
put forward by the Conservatives — ^and so they had to find out a new- 
way for raising revenues. The solution offered by Lloyd GeorgCy 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to ‘lay the heaviest burden on the 
broadest back’. He wanted to raise money by taxin g the rich. 


The Budget 

(1) An unearned increment duty of twenty per cent to he realis- 
ed on the increase in the value of land when due to site and not to 
improvement by the owner of the land. 

. (2) A reversion duty of ten per cent on the increase in the value 
of land leased for over 21 years to be paid by the leaser on the ex- 
piry of that period. 

(3) An undeveloped land duty of two per cent on idle land and 
particularly on game preserves. 

(4) A mineral right duty of five per cent on mining royalties. 

(5) Land used for agricultural purposes was to be exempt from 
the new taxes. 


These taxes, although quite moderate, were important in that 
they coimtituted an attack on the economic privileges of the lanHrf 
amtocracy. This 'was a ‘war budget’, declared the Chancellor, ffto 
object of which was to wage war against poverty which he hoped 
would some day be “as remote to the people of the country as the 
wolves which once infested its forests”. 


. Budget was passed by the Commons by an- overwhelming 
majority, but in the Lords it was denounced as a social and political 
revo^tion without a mandate from the people, as a .subversion of 
■the ^ghsh Constitution and as a demagogic attempt to confiscate pri- 
vate property m knd. It was thrice passed by the Commons Ld 
^ rejected^ by the Lords each , time. Feelings ran very high and 
i^mth wanted to appeal to the country. Jh December 1910 Paf- 
Immrat was dissolved^apd an exciting election followed on the issue 

sa^ ^ ^ore and tiie liberals agam came to power. Thereuoom 
the: Ministry mtroduced the famous Parliament /^t of 1911 ^ ^ 


-Prbvisio&s of the’-Bill, . 

a hm W the Sp^r the 

House nuist also pass a^^ Loids 
month, otherww it would .Ijajome law witfout tiKeoi; 
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(2) That all other bills, if passed in three successive sessions of 
the Commons whether by the same Houm or not, would become law 
without the consent of the Lords provided two years had elapsed 
between the first consideration of such a bill and its final passage. 

(By the Parliament Act of 1949 the period of two years was re- 
duced to one year.) 

(3) That the duration of a Parliament shall hffliceforth be limited 
to five years instead of seven. 

The Bill was passed by the Commons, but it roused the greatest 
opposition of the Lords. At last Premier Asquith threatened to 
advise the King to create new Peers in order to get the Bill passed. 
The Lords at last gave way and yielded to the popular demand and 
the Bill became law on August 18, 1911. 

Its Effect on Two Houses 

The Act brought as great a change in the British system of gov- 
ernment as did the Reform Bill of 1832. It fixed a new relation 
between the two Houses by giving almost unchecked power to the 
Commons and reduced the Upper Chamber merely to the positicm 
of an advisory body. The Lords could henceforth only delay un- 
palatable legislation but could not resist its pas^e. In fact it estab- 
lished, as it were, a single-chamber government in England. It is sig- 
nificant that the very day the Lords signed their death warrant, the 
Commons voted a salary of £400 to each of their members. Thus 
the conflict over the Budget was brought to an end by the estab- 
lishment of the complete supremacy of the House of Commons. 

The position of the House of Commons was definitely supreme 
and that of the House of Lords definitely subordinate after the Act 
of 1911. 

The present position is that if the House of Commons passes a 
money-bill, it must be passed by the Lords withija oae month; and 
if the House of Commons passes any public BilL other than a rooney 
Bill, in two successive sessions and one year elapses between flie first 
passing and the last passing of the Bill, and each time it is rejected 
by the Lords, it can be sent to the Queen for her assmt. 

The wings of the House of Lords were clipp^ by the Act of 
1911. Brfore this Act was passed the Lords enjoyed coordinate 
legislative powers with the House of Commons but after tlus Act 
House of Lords lost aU control over Money Bills and in respect of 
other Bills it could exercLse; only delaying powers. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir is of opinion that since the passing of the 
Parliament Act of 1911 the House of Lords has b^me “only a 
revising and delaying body; and not very effective ev««, for that, pur- 
pose”. The House of Lords became ohly a secondary chamber; the 
superiority of the House of Commons was estaUished. 

The provision of the Padiamentary Act of 1911 and the effect 
df this Act on the position of the House of Lords proves ffie tnifh 
Of the fofio^g statenmits: 
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(1) “After the Parliament Act of 1911, the House of Lords 
a mere shadow of its former self.” 

(2) “The Parliament Act of 1911 gave crowning authority to, 
the Commons and strengthened the sense of responsibility of tjifc' 
House of Commons.” 

George V, 1910 — 1936. King Edward VII died on May 6, 1910, 
and was succeeded by his second (surviving) son. Prince George, 
under the tide of George V. During the Great War (1914 — 1918) 
King George V relinquished the title of sovereign of the House of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and assumed the title of the sovereign of the 
House of Windsor. 

His Visit to India. King George V paid a visit to India in 1911 
along with Queen Mary. An Imperial Durbar was held at Delhi and 
the King transferred the seat of government from Calcutta to Delhi, 
and Bengal was raised to the status of a Presidency with Lord Canni» 
chael as its first Govembr. Bihar and Orissa were made a separate 
province with the capital at Patna under a Lieutenant-Governor. 

National Insurance Bill, 1911. It gave all workers support from 
the State when they were ill and out of work. It was passed without 
any difficulty. 

Q. Carefully examine the foreign policy of England from; 
the Treaty of Berlin (1878) to the beginning of the Great War of ^ 
1914. Or. (P.U. 1934; D.TT. 1956) 

Describe the main lines of British foreign policy from 1878. 
to 1914. Or, (P.U, 1946) 

4 How and why did Great Britain emmrge out of her. ‘Splen- 
did Isolation’ or abandon the poliegr of ‘Splendid Isolation’ at the . 
beginning of the 20th century? Or, 

(P.U. 1956, 1954, 1949, 1937, 1934; D.U. 1955, 1957) 

In what dangers was Great Britain involved, at the end of 
Victoria's reign by her isolation from continental affairs? 

(P.U. 1952.) 

There are two chief stages in the foreign policy of England from 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 to the beginning of the Great Waf of 
1914’. The first stage is that of Britain’s perfect isolation and com^ 
plete abstention from any part in European affoirs. The' seocmd 
stage is that of friendly alliances and relations remitting kx the growffi 
of tile power and influence ctf Britain; 

,! (A) The First Stage.— D^)lbmatic Isolation, on Splendid Iscbi^ 
tUm. During this stage, which lasted from' 1878 to tije ,actSe^ion of 
Ed'Wiaid yH in 1901, Eni^nd was in a pbsition of isolation. She 
a riieniber'bf no aUiahce whereas; most; of . the countries in EuropO 
"^e’ jmhmbers’.bf one; aUianpe: or die dthfer./ France oM Russia 

rdations and wdte mfimhersidi the Aflhdibfc. 'iSncmnUi 
Anidrie !4nd.lWiy'’'Wet'b.' bound^togedi^ hyfrim*dly^tiBS^ :and'wet4.pem-i;: 

'..bn'the'.Continenti iriie bad rather 'dienues'; 
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titude of hostility towards England on account of her occupation of 
Egypt and Sudan. The relations of France and England were thus 
strained. Germany had broken with England on account of com- 
mercial and colonial rivalry-, Russia was anxious to establish her 
power in the East and thus followed a policy of aggression. This 
state of affairs caused a great anxiety to the English statesmen. With 
the accession of Edward VII to the throne in 1901 the foreign policy 
of England was marked by a great change. 

(B) The Second Sta^e in the Foreign Policy of Fjiyland. — Poll* 
ey of isolation was abandoned. The foreign policy of England wit- 
nessed a great change with the accession of Edward Vll. Edward 
was a sociable and cordially hospitable gentleman, a very far-sighted 
and intelligent ruler. He was a peace-loving monarch and as such 
his influence did much to promote friendly feelings between England 
and the Powers of Europe. 

When Edward ascended the throne. Europe was divided into 
sharply different political camps and the different countries had 
formed political alliances with certain political objects in view. Eng- 
land was a member of no alliance and felt politically isolated. Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy formed a friendly political group 
known as the Triple Alliance. Russia and France formed another 
camp known as the Dual Alliance. Germany was progressing indus- 
trially and commercially and had increased her naval force. She 
wanted to be a great Continental Power, extend her colonies and do- 
minate the whole world. This was a great menace to England and 
consequently she decided to abandon Tsolation\ It was left to 
Edward VII, known as the Peace-maker, to abandon the old policy 
of isolation and begin the new policy of creating friendly relations 
with other countries. In a few years Edward’s efforts bore fruit and 
England was a member of several alliances and had created friendly 
relations with a number of Powers. 

Guiding Principles of the British foreign policy during the 
Second Stage or under Edward Vn. 

(a) Abandonment of the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation’. 

(b) To resist the growing German menace attempts were made 
to secure friendship of different countries such as France, Japan, 
U.S.A., Russia, etc. 

(c) To win over the enemies and to inspire the colonies to sym- 
pathise and help the mother-country in times of need. 

How Policy of Splendid Isolation was abandoned^ Work and 
activities of Edward F//, Lord Lansdowne and Grey, Englishmen 
realized that they were in a position of dangerous isolation in the 
face of an unfriendly continent. The nine years of King Award’s 
reign witnessed a complete change in the position of their country 
Lord Lansdowne (1901—1905) and Sir E. Grey (1906—1910) form- 
ed a series of alliances, ententes, and arbitration treaties with the 
great Powers, while the king himself, by his conciliating manner, 
personal influence and admirable hospitality did much to strengthen 

policy of his ministers. 
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1. An Alliance with Japan (1902). To couater-balance the 
advance of Russia into the Pacific and to prevent the partition of 
China by Russia. Germany and France, an alliance with Japan was 
formed in 1902. This alliance enabled Britain to avoid the creation 
of a strong naval establishment in the Pacific. 

2. Anglo-French Convention (1904). It was also known as 
Entente Cordiale. Nominally, this was an agreement between Eng- 
land and France to examine and adjust their diflierences all over the 
world. France agreed to give Britain a free hand in Egypt and Bri- 
tain recognized France’s special interests in Morocco. The differen- 
ces between England and France were removed and their relations 
improved. Edward VII visited France and the French President 
came to England and these mutual visits further helped to establish 
goodwill between the two countries. 

3. Anglo-Japanese Alliance, (1905). This alliance strengthened 
friendly relations between England and Japan and they promised to 
help each other in times of war. 

4. Anglo-Russian Convention, (1907). This Agreement or the 
Entente helped to settle amicably the disputes between England and 
Russia in Persia and Tibet. The northern part of Persia was Russia’s 
‘sphere of influence’ and the southern part was England’s ‘sphere of 
influence.’ Lord Grey said that England had made a more advantage- 
ous bargain than Russia. He said, “What we gained by it was real— 
what was gained by Russia was apparent.’’ 

Thus there was the Triple Entente between France, Russia and 
England. They had removed their misunderstandings in a friendly 
spirit and settled their differences amicably. 

5. Peace Confermces. Apart from these alliances and agree- 
ments England held a number of conferences of the world Powers, 
where ways and means were considered to uphold peace in the world 
and create better understanding and goodwill among one another. 

6. England’s relations with her Colonies. Peace was concluded 
with the Boers in 1902 and self-government was granted to the Boer 
colonies in 1906. South Africa was formed into the Union of South 
^rica. New Zealand was made a dominion and Australia turned 
into the Commonwealth of Australia. England’s relations with her 
colonies were thus very cordial. 

7. Relations with Ireland. The King visited Ireland in 1903 — 
1904 and 1907, and a far-reaching measure, viz., the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903, did more than innumerable Coercion Acts had done to 
bring about' peace and satisfaction throughout the country. 

When Edward VII came to the throne of England in 1901, his 
friend and Secretary explained the European situation in these words. 
“Germany hated and envied us, France suspected us; Russia looked 
upon us as the hidden enemy lurking by night.” On the death erf 
this King, the same, gentleman continued, “when the King died, all 
was changed. I am far from saying that the more friaidly feelings 
which prevailed were entirely due to his initiation, but I do say that 
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without the wonderful charm which he exerted they would not have 
existed. He fully recognised his limitations as a constitutional King; 
it was not for him to start alliances; but he made them possible."’ 

Effect on the position of England, The various alliances, agree- 
ments and conferences increased England's power and importance in 
the East as well as in the West. England's policy was no longer one 
of isolation. Her influence increased everywhere and the Triple Alli- 
ance of Austria, Germany and Italy feared the Triple Entente of 
England, France and Russia. 

Germany made several attempts to break the Triple Alliance of 
Entente of England, France and Russia but she failed. 

The whole atmosphere was cloudy and Britain wanted to safe- 
guard her interests and set up the balance of power by enlisting the 
co-operation of France and Russia with the result that the Triple 
Entente was an utter necessity which Britain could not afford to 
break. 

Europe was divided into two hostile camps and it was in a state 
of ‘Armed Peace’, i.e., apparently a state of peace, but inwardly the 
two great groups had made immense military preparations and were 
ready for war. There was abundant material which might lead to a 
terrible crisis at any time. A clash between the two hostile camps 
was inevitable and it was only a question of time. 

N.B. King Edward’s tact earned for him the right to be re- 
garded as Britain’s foremost diplomat; he promised peace- 
and goodwill with foreign nations with equal zeal and dis- 
cretion and in quite an exceptional degree contributed to 
the restoration of cordial relations with France. 

Q, Describe how Edward VII broke England’s position of 
dangerous isolation in the face of an unfriendly continent and 
proved himself Britain’s foremost diplomat. Or, 

Why did Edward VII fully deserve the title of the ‘Peace- 
maker’? Or, 

Study the part played by Edward VII in the foreign policy" 
of England. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Discuss the diplomatic relations amongst the great Euro- 
pean Powers from 1870 to the outbreak of the Great War of 
1914. Or, 

Q. Describe the diplomatic relations of the Powers of Eu- 
rope on the eve of the World War of 1914. Or, 

(A,U. 1955, 1948) 

Show how between 1879 and 1914 Europe became divided 
into two Armed Camps or two Rival Groups. Or, (D.XT. 1953) 

Trace the diplomatic background to the World War I from 
1879 onward. Or, (A.U. 1955), 
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The period from 1870 to 1914 is called the period of “Arm- 
ed Peace”. Comment. (P.U. 1955, 1950, 1943) 

There were hostile relations between the great European powers 
•during the period 1870 — 1914. All the nations of Europe were 
armed to the teeth and ready to fly at each other’s throat 
•at the least provocation. Europe was divided into two armed 
camps or rival groups busy with making military preparations for 
their mutual suspicion, fear and jealousy might occasion a deadly 
war between them at any time. The following points will clearly 
illustrate that period from 1870 to 1914 was rightly called the period 
of ‘Armed Peace’: — 

Political Forces of the Period. Apparently there was peace in 
Europe, but in fact the atmosphere was tense with fear, suspicion and 
•distrust. All powers, great or small, were busy increasing their arma- 
ments and making preparations for some big war. This had to be, 
for the most important political forces of the period were naiinnali gni’ 
and state-realism. Nationalism, to the popular mind, was nothing 
but the right of the nation to thrive even at the cost of her neighbours. 
The worship of the state and its interests was the supreme aim and 
end of political life. In the words of a contemporary politician, “For 
the state there is no higher object than the protection of its interests. 
These, in the case of great Powers, would not be necessarily identical 
with the maintenance of peace, but much more, the' undoing of the 
•enemy, and of competitors through a rightly-constructed stronger 
.group.” This ruthless cult of power could only lead to war. 

Russian Aggression. The check on Russia on the Continent 
made her divert her attention to Afghanistan. This threatened British 
rule in India and in order to check the influence of Russia in Afghan- 
istan, India had to plunge into war. 

In 1884, Russia taking advantage of the British being busy with 
Egyptian affairs, began to improve her position in Asia. This led to 
the frontier question but the situation was controlled by amicable 
settlement. 

Again, the flood of Russian aggrandisement turned its direction 
in the Far East to Manchuria, giving rise to important complicated 
problems. 

i.- Powder Magazine of Europe. The Balkan States, 

which had secured their independence of Turkey during the last 
hundred years, took advantage of the difficulties of the Turks to go to 
war in 1912. They won several successes, and, by the treaty of Lon- 
don in 1913, extensive territory was ceded by the Turks. The victors 
men fell to quarrelling over the spoils. Bulgaria was inspired by 
Austr.ia-Hungary to attack Serbia, the satellite of Russia. The map 
had again to be revised on the defeat of Bulgaria, and all her neigh- 
bours mcluding Turkey, gained at her expense. 

"^e strug^e of races in the Balkan Peninsula was one of the 
sta^ing^ dangers to the peace of Europe. The Southern Slavs looked 
to Russia, &e greater Slav Statci as their protector against the en- 
>croabhments of Austria-Hungary, which already had under its rule a 
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large, discontented Slav population, recently augmented by the arbi- 
trary annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina* 

Traditional enmity between Germany and France. Germany 
and France were traditional enemies on the Rhine and Germany also 
strongly objected to the French interests in Morocco. France was 
.anxious to recover Alsace and Lorraine which she had lost as a result 
of the Franco-German War of 1870. For this she sought the aid of 
England and Russia against Germany. 

In the race for armaments in Europe, Germany had been gaining 
the pace. Her refusal to slacken the rate of naval constructions sug- 
gest^ that she aimed at being supreme on sea as well as on land, and, 
together with the militant methods of her displomacy, aroused suspi- 
cion and distrust -in France and Britain. Germany and Great Britain 
were becoming rivals on the sea, and Great Britain feared Germany’s 
world ambitions. “There were ill-feelings and bitter hatred between 
Great Britain and Germany owing to commercial and colonial rivalry. 
Germany increased her naval power to destroy the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain. Germany had the ambition to dominate the world 
and had visions of a vast empire”. 

Triple Alliance and Dual Alliance. The great Powers of the 
Continent were divided into two camps leading to Triple Alliance bet- 
ween Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy on the one side and the 
Dual Alliance between Russia and France on the other. The Triple 
Alliance was formed at the initiative of Germany with the object of 
isolating France and preventing her from waging war against Germany 
for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. England remained for some time 
-outside both these groups, but these alliances alarmed British states- 
men and then she joined the Dual Alliance of France and Russia 
thus forming a separate diplomatic group called the Triple Entente. 
Thus the Triple Alliance faced the Triple Entente. There was in this 
way a general atmosphere of mutual distrust, fear and jealousy and 
there was abundant material which might lead to a terrible crisis at 
•any time. 

German and British Policies. The Policies of Germany and 
England were like two poles asunder. The Germans were anxious 
for war for they were bent upon establishing for themselves a big 
Empire as England had built for herself. In fact Germany wanted 
to dominate the world and her leaders had given the Germans the 
idea that they were born to rule mankind and were superior to others. 
On the other hand British statesmen aimed at maintaining peace. 
England attempted to remove misunderstanding with Germany and 
•^create a spirit of friendliness, but Germany did not care for it. Bri- 
tish attitude was uncertain towards the First Great European War and 
her statesmen did their best to keep her out of it and it was only 
when Germany attacked Belgium that England sent an ultimatum to 
Berlin. When ultimatum was accepted. Britain had no other course 
than to declare war. 

Q. To what principal causes would you attribute the out- 
Ibreak of the First World War of 1914—1918? Or, 

(A.U. 1959^ 1956. d xj. 1961, 1955; P.U. 1952) 
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Examine the Anglo-German relations which culminated in the 
entry of Great Britain in this war. Or, (P.TT. 1956, 1955) 

Account for the tension between Britain and Germany during 
the period 1880—1914 for the World War I of 1914? Could 
Britain have kept away from it? (D.TJ. 1953 ; IMJ. 1943, 1955) 

WORLD WAR I 


Remote Causes 

1. Germany’s Desire to find New Markets for her Manufactures. 
Germany had become the greatest Power in Europe after the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1871. She had a large and efficient army. She had 
greatly developed her industries and wanted markets for her manu- 
factures. 

Fngland was pre-eminently an industrial country and much of 
her prosperity depended upon her world-wide trade. Germany’s at- 
tempts to destroy the trade of England would have meant the destruc- 
tion of the prosperity of England. 

2. Lack of Economic Uniformity in the World. Industrially ad- 
vanced countries like England, Germany, the United States, France 
and Italy began to find outlets for their surplus products. It led to 
a mad race for establishing colonies wliich gave rise to new rivalries 
and intensffied old animosities among the nations. 

3. Germany’s Powerful Navy. A Navy Law passed by Germany 
in 1900 and subsequent laws made enormous increase in the German 
Navy which seemed to threaten the supremacy of Great Britain on the 
seas, a supremacy on which the very existence of Great Britain de- 
pended. 

4. Germany’s Ambition to Dominate the World. Germany was 
proud of her military power. She had increased her army and fleet. 
She had buflt a powerful fleet with determined energy. Her foreign 
policy and imperialism had become intolerable. She had digested, as 
she thought, her gains of 1871. She had ceased to be a “satiated 
State” and was greedy for more. She wanted to control the whole 
world. Her armies were huge and her people formidable. 

Visions of an Empire had long dazzled the eyes of Kaiser Wil- 
liam II and the German military class. Even German teachers and 
professors taught ip schools and colleges, that the highest duty of a 
State was to wage incessant war and to acquire new territories. 

5. Commercial Rivalry Between England and Germany. The com- 
mercial rivalry between the two industrialised nations, En^and and 
Germany, sowed the seeds of discord between them. In fact Great 
War was a duel between Germany and England for the colonial, com- 
mercial and naval supremacy. The Kaiser wanted to follow in the 
footsteps of Napoleon. 

Most of the European Powers had industrialised after 1870 and! 
they wanted markets, and colonies for the colisumption of their goods, 
and this naturally increased the hostility between the contending 
Powers. ' 
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6. Rivalry Between Germany and France. There was serious 
rivalry between Germany and France. It was mainly due to Ger- 
many’s capture of Alsace and Lorraine from France during the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1871. France wanted to get back these pro- 
vinces but Germany was determined not to return them. Another 
factor that embittered their relations was the Agadir incident. Ger- 
many sent a gunboat to Agadir, a port on the Southern Morocco 
coast on the pretext of defending the interests of her nationals but 
practically to challenge the special interests of France in Morocco. 
Matters could have taken a worse turn, but when England threatened 
to help France, Germany stopped her military activities. 

7. Conflict of Interests Between Austria and Russia. The an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina (two provinces in the Balkans 
belonging to Serbia) by Austria in 1908 roused the racial jealousy of 
Russia. Austria wanted to check the expansion of Serbia. Russia 
had strong sympathies with Serbia on account of common race origin. 
Germany began to train Turkish soldiers and launched a scheme of 
constructing a railway from Constantinople to Baghdad and of Ger- 
manising the Balkan States. 

8. Dangerous Situation in the Beginning of the 20th Century. 
The European situation in the beginning of the 20th century made 
war almost inevitable. Europe was divided into two armed camps 
represented by the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. Germany, 
Austria and Italy were bound together by the Triple Alliance conclu- 
ded by the German Minister, Bismark in 1882. Eng la nd, France and 
Russia formed a separate diplomatic group called the Triple Entente. 
This increased mutual distrust and led to an armament race. One 
writer very aptly described it as a system of “international anarchy”. 
Thus the period from 1871 to 1914 may be described as one of 
“Armed Peace” for the Continental Powers of Europe. Though ap- 
parently at peace with one another, they busied themselves with mili- 
tary preparations and securing allies in view of a possible outbreak 
of war. 

9. German Militarism. The militaristic temper of Germany 
constituted a serious danger to the peace of the world. The whole 
German nation was filled with the warlike ideas and her teachers and 
professors, as said above, exalted war as the highest function of the 
State. She was ruled by a military class. 

10. Germanfs Alliance with the Turks. Germany made friends 
with the Turks in the hope of invading India with their help. Eng- 
land could not tolerate this and strongly resented this aUi^ce. 

11. Misguided Nationalism. The wrong notion of nationalism 
roused racial arrogance and national hatred. To retrieve her honour, 
France felt agitated to humiliate Germany, the Slav people hated Ger- 
many and the national feelings of people like the Serbs, the Bulgars 
and the Rumanians gave rise to a number of complicated questions. 
Some of the great Powers used their national sentiments to serve their 
own selfish purpose and this made the situation stUl worse. The press 
added to the hatred by setting one people against the other. 
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“With all its rivalries, Europe had become like a gunpowder fac- 
tory in which the match was dropped in the summer of 1914. 


Immediate Cause 

12. The Murder of the Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
Throne. The immediate cause of the war was the assassination of 
the Crown-Prince of Austria and his wife by a Serbian. Austria, on 
Germany’s instigation, demanded the surrendej of Serbia. Serbia re- 
fused to accept the terms of Austria. Austria, then, declared war 
upon Serbia on July, 28, 1914. Russia took the side of Serbia and 
Germany ^at of Austria. France joined her ally Russia. Germany 
asked Belgium to allow her a passage through her territory to attack 
France, but on her refusal to do so, Germany attacked Belgium. This 
was a violation of the neutrality of Belgium and England was com- 
pelled to declare jwar upon Germany to vindicate the principles of in- 
ternational justice. Thus the great European War began. Later on,. 
Turkey and Bulgaria joined Germany and Austria, while Italy and 
Roumania joined the British, French and Russia. In 1917 America 
also joined and declared war on Germany. 

Why England could not keep away jrom the War. The tension 
between England and Germany was so great that it was impossible 
for England to keep away from the war. Europe was divided into twn 
big hostile cami», the one led by England and the other by Germany, 
Their mutual rivalries were so deep-rooted that they had a strong 
sense of hatred for each other and were determined to decide the issue 
by arms. 

England’s entry into the war was further made inevitable by the 
question of Belgian neutrality. England and other European nations 
were pledged by a treaty to uphold the neutrality of Belgium. When 
German troops began to cross the frontier of Belgium, F.nglantt sent 
to Berlin an ultimatum with twenty-four hours’ grace, not to pass 
through Belgium, but the German Chancellor paid no heed to it. Eng- 
land had thus no alternative but to declare war against Germany. 
The above factors and circumstances clearly show that the Great War 
of 1914 — 1918 was inevitable. 

Germany and her allies won several successes in the beginning 
but they were finally defeated in 1918. 

Q. How far was the Great War of 1914—1918 inevitable? 
Discuss. 


inevitable. The relations bet- 
ween the dinerent powers of Europe were so seriously strained that it 
was^mpossible to improve them. (For this please study previous 


The Costoj the War. The British National Debt, which had 
an^n from EMS morons to £861 millions during the French RevO’i 
lutmnary and Napoleonic Wars, was £269 milUons at the end of the 
19fli century a^.£651 nuUions in 1914. In 1920 it, rose to £7,831 

popUaiioaM 
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Results 

The Peace Settlement oj 1918. The war ended by an Armistice- 
signed by Germans on November 11, 1918. Then a conference of 
the Allies met at Paris to consider the terms of peace. The resettle- 
ment was made in a series of treaties with Germany. Austria-Hungarj', 
Bulgaria and Turkey. The most important was the Treaty of Versail- 
les In which the terms of peace were embodied. The chief results may 
now be summed up. 

Terms of the Treaty of Versailles which embodied the terms of 

peace. 

Disarmament and the Reparations. Germany had followed the 
system of compulsory military service which had endangered the 
peace of Europe from 1914 — 1918. Therefore, it was declared that 
her army was to be reduced to one lakh soldiers. Other enemy Powers 
also had to reduce their armaments. The Air Force of Germany and 
other enemy Powers was destroyed. A large sum of money was to 
be paid by Germany and enemy Powers as an indemnity of war. 
The German Navy was destroyed and her mercantile fleet was shared 
amongst the victors. The war crippled Germany and dealt a death 
blow to autocracy both in Germany and in several Continental States, 
where monarchies were abolished and repuUics established. 

Territorial Arrangements. The main territorial changes were 
the following: 

Germany gave back Alsace and Lorraine to France which she had 
captured from her in 1871. The Austrian Empire was dismembered 
and new States were formed out of its territories. These are: (i) 
Austria; (ii) Hungary; (iii) Yugoslavia which includes Serbia. Mon- 
teriegro and the Slav Provinces that formerly belonged to the Austrian 
monarchy; (iv) Czechoslovakia (Bohemia and Moravia). Romania 
annexed Transylvakia and, Galcia was added to Poland. A new 
Poland was carved out of bits of l^ussian, Prussian and Austrian terri- 
tories. Corridor which was a strip of territory belonging to Germany 
was taken from her and given to Poland so that she mi^t have easy 
access to the sea. The German part of Danzing was made a Tree 
city’ with a view to give better commercial facilities to Poland. 

Hungary was separated from Austria but was reduced in terri- 
tory. Bulgaria was reduced considerably in territory. Greece in- 
creased her territory at the expense of Turkey and Bulgaria. Italy got 
Trieste, Istria and the Valley of Trent. Three new States were created, 
Estonia, Latonia and Lithuania. Finland became an independent re- 
public. England considerably increased her empire. Turkey lost 
everything in Europe except Constantinople and the adjoining strip of 
land The Straits were put under international control. Turkish land 
in Europe went to Greece. The map of Europe was reconstructed 
politically. 

Territorial Arrangements outside Europe. Outside Europe the- 
German colpnies and Turkish territories were disposed of by a system- 
pf Mandates. Germany was deprived of all her colonies. The poweir 
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of Turkey in Asia was much crippled. By the System of Mandates 
their territories were divided and handed over to various European 
nations for administration under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions. German colonies were distributed amongst France, England, 
Belgium and Japan. 

The League of Nations. The chief achievement of the war was 
the establishment of the League of Nations. The world had suifered 
terribly during the Great War and hence people in different countries 
felt the necessity of some agency which could bring the nations to- 
gether to discuss their differences, so that by mutual understanding 
they could avoid war. Through the earnest efforts of President 
Woodrow Wilson of the U.S.A. the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions was embodied in the first article of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The System of Mandates. Outside Europe the territories of Ger- 
many and Turkey were disposed of by the system of Mandates. By 
this system the ceded territories were handed over to the various 
European Powers not as owners but as ‘governors’ in trust under the 
League of Nations. Under this system Great Britain obtained Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia, German East Africa, and part of Togoland and 
Cameroons. To France were assigned Syria and a part of German 
Colonies in Africa. German South-West Africa went to the Union 
of South Africa. Kiaochau was assigned to Japan, and the islands in 
the Pacifiic went to Australia, New Zealand and Japan. 

CRITICISM OF VABSAILLES PEACE SETTLEMENT OF 1918 

The World War I ended by the Treaty of Versailles and other 
treaties but it failed to solve all problems satisfactorily and gave rise 
to a number of complications. The peace settlement, far from im- 
proving the situation in Europe, created certain serious difficulties. 
Some of the problems and complications created by the peace settle- 
ment or in other words the defects and shortcomings of the peace 
settlement are briefly given as under: 

1. Unbearable Punishment and Ignominy Imposed on Germany. 
Germany was held responsible for “War-guilt.”. She was required 
to pay a huge war indemnity which was altogether beyond her re- 
sources. This heavy indemnity was revised at times and caused her 
economic dislocation. Her army, navy and air force were greatly 
reduced. Some of her war-ships and U-boats were destroyed and her 
future production of arms and ammunition was strictly controlled. 
She was required not to train her youths for military purposes. She 
was required to supply large quantities of coal to Italy, Belgium and 
Fr^ce for a period of fifteen years. Her territory to the west of the 
Rhine was to remain in the control of the Allies as a security for her 
fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. 

As regard territory, Alsace and Lorraine were taken from Ger- 
many and given back to France. Likewise Belgium, Denmark, 
Poland and others got some German territory. Her colonies were dis- 
tributed among England, France, Belgium and Japan. In fact she 
was reduced ,to miserable condition and she became a third-rate 
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power. She suffered from innumerable disadvantages and disabilities 
which roused her spirit of revenge and became ultimately responsible 
for World War U. The Germans were humiliated and treated in a 
way as if they were the worst of human beings. Germany was 
crushed politically and economically and thus the Treaty of Versailles 
proved to be vindictive and sowed the seeds of another great war. 
The Peace Settlement was most unjust for Germany. Germany was 
made the victim of most harsh and ungenerous terms. These terms 
could not but create strong feelings of resentment and injustice and 
they ultimately had much to do with the success of the Nazi move- 
ment. Gemany was thus bent upon vengeance. 

3. Fate of other Enemy Countries. Other enemy countries were 
also held responsible for the war-guilt though to a lesser degree than 
Germany. Like Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey were also 
dismembered. The size of Bulgaria was considerably decreased and 
much of her territory was divided among Greece, Romania and olher.>. 
All these enemy countries suffered humiliation and enormous losses 
and were anxious to wreck vengeance and regain their lost prestige 
and possessions. “Their power was crippled and they felt a constant 
sting to regain their old position and prestige. Efforts were made u> 
bring these states to the point of extinction and it was surely beyond 
their endurance to bear such ignominy. They were constantly foot- 
ing for favourable opportunities to deal a blow to their mortal foes'*. 

4. Violation of the Principle of Self-determination. The princi- 
ple of self-determination was entirely ignored in the settlement of the 
frontiers of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey. When trans- 
ferring German districts to France, the people of the transferred dis- 
tricts were not consulted. The resentment of the Germans at this 
forcible transfer was unbounded. Utter disregard of the peoples' 
wishes was a great injustice and a distinct violation of international 
principles. Mistakes were undoubtedly made in drawing some of the 
new frontiers, which did not make allowance for some very important 
racial, religious and economic factors. This was a great defect in the 
Peace Settlement and was a potential cause for future wars. 

Unsatisfactory "System of Mandates”. German colonics and 
Turkish territories outside Europe were taken over by and assigned 
to France, Belgium, Japan, Britain and her Dominions. “The prin- 
ciple of ‘self-determination’ was also violated with equal ruthlessne.ss 
in the case of the German colonies and the territories of the Turkish 
Empire. A new system was hit upon. Mandates were given to vic- 
tor European countries who were responsible to the League of Na- 
tions for their good government.” This affected the economic con- 
dition of Germany most adversely. The Peace Treaty by ceding the 
German colonies to the allies laid the seed of future rivalry. 

6. "Balkanization of Europe.” German and Austrian Empires 
were broken up and a number of new small states were created. 
These newly built states unable to maintain their independence actal 
as instruments in the hands of bigger and aidbitious powers who still 
wanted to expand at the cost of others. While creating these states 
economic and other factors were utterly disregarded and consequently 
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they failed to make satisfactory progress. A number of problems soon 
arose wliich upset the ‘balance of power’ and created on the contin- 
ent a number of serious complications. 

Only a few years after the Peace Settlement the position of the 
humiliated Germany was very clear. She wanted her colonies back 
for her trade had suffered a serious set-back. Allies were in no mood 
to cive back the colonies. She therefore depended upon her sword 
for "the return of her colonies. Italy too was dissatisfied because she 
thought she had not received a good share of the spoils and so she 
attacked Abyssinia. Japan too became aggressive. The League of 
Nations was too weak to enforce her authority and punish the aggres- 
sors. The result was that the balance of power was disturbed and 
another World War became inevitable. 

But it was possible to avoid the ‘Balkanization of Europe’. 
It could have been avoided by adopting an attitude of leniency and 
justice tempered with mercy. Attitude of revenge adopted by the 
Allies led to all future troubles. 

If the Peace Settlement had not been of vindictive nature and 
better justice was done to the defeated countries, i.e.. the Central 
Powers, and the principle of self-determination had been scrupulously 
observed, the situation could have improved. Germany had suffered 
most as the result of the Peace Settlement and so she was the first to 
attempt to repudiate the Treaty and recover her old position. 

In the Peace Settlement, i.e.. Treaty of Versailles lay the seeds 
of the Second World War of 1939 — 1945. The Second World War 
was not inevitable and it could be easily avoided, had the leaders of 
the Peace Conference given a just and fair treatment to the defeated 
powers. It was the revengeful attitude of the leaders that was mostly 
responsible for the World War II of 1939. 

Q. Show how England became involved in the diplomaQ 7 
which resulted in the Great War of 1914. What were the causes 
of her success in the same? Or, (P.TJ. 1953, 1952, 1941) 

What were England’s reasons for declaring war against 
Germany in 1914? Examine the Anglo-German relations which 
resulted in the entry of Great Britain in this war. 

^ The following were the main reasons of England’s declaring war 
against Germany. (The causes of the war have been already des- 
cribed). 

1. Germany’s efforts were directed against England. During 
second half of the 19th century, Germany had made rapid strides in 
economic progress. Her trade and industry increased very rapidly. 
She was beginning to reap the benefits of her ‘Industrial Revolution’ 
which occurred later in Germany than in Britain. She began cap- 
tunng the markets of the world. German merchants and financiers 
made, huge fortunes and built magnificent houses in Berlin. , 

2. ^With a view tO' maintain her trade and political influence Gef-‘ 
many had increased her; navy. Her ariny was recognised as the most' 
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efficient and pefect mffitary machine. Her influence over the Balkan 
Stales and Turkey endangered the British interests in the East Her 
Berlin-Baghdad Railway was a means to that end. 


Thus Germany was advancing by leaps and bounds and her 
people want^ more colonies for their teeming population, and could 
not forgive the British race because they had already occupied North 
America and Australia and secured vast colonies in Africa The 
Germans began to consider themselves leaders of mankind and thus 
laboured under “superiority complex’. Thev made up their mind to 
cripple England and oust her from the political circles and markets of 
the world. 


3. Germany felt a strong jealousy towards England on account 
of her expanding power. While the Boer War was going on (1849— 
1902), the attitude of Germany was stron^y in favour*' of the Boer 
people. The Kaiser’s encouraging and enthusiastic telecram to Pre- 
sident Kruger deepen^ the doubts of British politicians. Germany 
was constantly busy increasing her war resources and improving her 
army and naval force. This was a great menace to the naval supe- 
riority of Great Britain. 

4. Germany wanted to crush the power of France. But France 
and England were on very friendly terms and when Germany attack- 
ed France, England was found ready to help France. 

5. There was very strong tension between England and German^'. 
Besides; continental politics reached a state of extreme unrest, suspi- 
cion and jealousy, so that even the slightest sign of aggression on the 
part of any one was sure to provoke others to war. 

The pretext came at last. The murder of Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria at Serajevo by a youth of Serbia (Bosnia) became the 
immediate cause of the war. The Austrian Government sent a num- 
ber of severe terms to Serbia to accept. Serbia showed her readiness 
to accept some of the terms, and for the rest she requested to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. But Austria at once' declared war on Serbia. 
Russia who was interested in Serbia marched her troops against Aus- 
tria. Germany was the friend of Austria and France was the friend 
of Russia, so Germany decided to attack France because Russia had 
mobilised her forces against Austria. 

To attack France, Germany had to pass through Belgium. Bel- 
gium refused to allow German troops to pass through its territory. 
The King of Belgium appealed to the British for help. Meanwhile 
German forces marched through Belgium in spite of her refusal. 

Now England had two reasons to interfere. Firstly, the entry 
of German forces into the territory of Belgium was a direct violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium, a neutrality which all the leading i»wers 
of Europe had guaranteed. Secondly, it was England’s traditional 
policy that the Belgian coast should not be in the hands of any adja- 
ceint great Power which might use it as a possible base for invading 
EnglaiKl. 

England sent £tn ultimatum to Germany demanding the imme- 
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diate withdrawal of her forces from Belgian soil. No reply was receiv- 
ed. and in twenty-four hours England and Germany were at war (4th 
August, 1914), that caused losses never before known to the world. 

Causes of England’s Success 

1. Italy, a member of the Triple Alliance, did not participate in 
the war for some time and preferr^ to remain neutral. In May, 1915 
she decided to join the Allies. But for this decision of Italy, the issue 
of the war would have been possibly a different one. 

2. The colonies whole-heartedly co-operated with England and 
liberally supported her by helping her with men, money and muni- 
tions. 

3. The whole English nation became one and different political 
parties, laying aside their differences, mustered their strength to fight 
the enemy. The whole manufacturing power of the country was used 
for the production of war material and thousands of men and women 
withdrew from other trades for this purpose. The whole strength of 
the nation was concentrated upon one great aim — defeating the 
enemy. 

4. The British navy played a very significant part in the defeat 
of the enemy. From the beginning of the war to the end. the British 
Navy held command of the seas, aided by the fleets of France, Italy 
and the U.S.A. It defeated the German squadron in the Dogger 
Bank engagement and blockaded the German fleet in the Kiel never 
to come out. The British fleet successfully encoimtered the terrible 
menace of the submarines in 1915. Th failure to face the submarine 
menace would have made it difficult for the Allies to carry on the 
war on land. The British Navy obtained a strangle-hold upon the 
commerce of the enemy and thus brought about its ultimate collapse. 

5. Rumania and the United States joined the Allies in 1916 and 
1917 respectively. It was the enormous damage caused by the Ger- 
man submarines to the neutral shipping that forced the United States 
to join the Allies against Germany. 

6. Germany terribly suffered by the British blockade in 1918 and 
this resulted in causiag serious discontent in Germany, .people began 
to starve and there was a mutiny in the navy. 

7. By the beginning of 1918 the enemy’s strength was practically 
broken. During that year the Bulgarian resistance broke and the 
power of the Turks was smashed; Austria was anxious to sue for 
peace. 

8. Condition of Germany was most deplorable. She was left alone 
in the struggle and her people and leaders were full of despair; navy 
and cities revolted. The Kaiser fled to Holland and Germany lost all 
hope of resistance. 

The Armistice was signed on November 11, 1918 and the formal 
conclusion of the war was brought about eight months later by the ' 
Peace of Versailles. 
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(h) True significance of the Great War. The Great War rciilh 
meant more than the military overthrow of Germany, because 

(1) It led to the triumph of democracy over autocracy: 

(2t It broke down the barrier separating America from Europe 
and proved that the ideals of America and the most progressive na- 
tions of Europe were the same; 

(3) it brought home to all mankind that if wars were to be 
avoided in future, the leading nations must settle international dis- 
putes with fairness and goodwill, instead of relying upon force; 

(4) it had made people recognise that the world is really a unity 
and that armies and navies should be used for the defence of inter- 
national law and order, and not for selfish ends. 

Q. Describe the origin, aims and the constitution (organiza- 
tion) or organs of the league. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Origin of the League of Nations. It was a league or assttcia- 
tion or society of Nations. The Gjreat World War (191*1 — 1918> 
was of such magnitude, the loss of life was .so appalling, hornvrs were 
so grave, the waste of money and the economic dislocation caused 
by ft were so great that the leading statesmen felt it necessary to toke 
effective steps to secure peace for mankind and prevent the repetition 
of any such war. Mr. Wilson. President of U.S.A.. suggested as one 
of the fourteen points the idea of the League of Nations. A Coven- 
ant ( the constitution of the League and the basis of its organisation > 
was drawn up and adopted at a full meeting of the Peace Conference 
and was embodied in all the Peace Treaties. The League of Nations 
formally came into existence on January 10, 1920. through the coming 
into force on that date of the Treaties of Versailles. 

Ainus and Programme of the League. The objects of the League 
of Nations were explained in the Covenant. The essence of the Cov- 
nant was to end war and to establish peace. The principal aim may 
be describ^ as follows: — 

(i) To substitute open dipUmiacy for secret diplomacy, (iil To 
decide disputed questions submitted to it by member-States and to 
make its decision binding on them, (iii) To obtain an agreed and 
progressive reduction of armaments, (iv) To foster international co- 
operation of all kinds in time of peace, such as the protection of the 
standard of life among the workers, to stop traffic in women and 
children, the regulation of the opium trade, the framing of mwsures 
of international hygiene, etc. (v) To administer the ‘mandatory* terri- 
tories obtained from the Turks and Germans. 

Its Constitution. The chief organs of the League were:— 

1. The Assembly. 

2. The Council. 

3. Tbe Permanent International Court of Justice. 
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4. International Labour Organisation or Ofl&ce (I.L.O.)- 

5. The Permanent Secretariat. 

1. The Assembly. The government of the League had bee 
vested in an Assembly and a Council. The Assembly was a legisla 
tive body, like the English Parliament; the Council was an executiv 
body like the English Cabinet whose noain task was to execute or carr 
out the decisions of the Assembly. The Assembly consisted of repre 
sentatives of all member-States. Three delegates (men or women 
from each State might attend the Assembly, but there was only on 
vote for a State. Its meetings took place in the Hall of Reformation a 
Geneva, in Switzerland, for about one month (September) durini 
every year. It met in Switzerland for it was a neutral country. ] 
dealt with any matter within the sphere of action of the League 
There was perfect State-equality and the members sat alphabetical!; 
so that no nation had a position of preference or superiority. It wort 
ed normally through six committees, dealing mainly with constitu 
tional, legal, financial, social and political questions. Usually the dis 
cussions were in French or English; but sometimes other language 
were also used. The Assembly was rightly called the ‘Parliament ol 
Nations’. Its meetings were open to the public. 

2. The Council. It was an executive body and met much oftenei 
than the Assembly. It met four times a year but it could be called 
■whenever necessary. It consisted of fourteen members, out of whom 
five were permanent and nine non-permanent. The five permanent 
members were England, France, Germany, Japan and Italy, and the 
nine non-permanent members were the representatives of smaller 
powers from among member-States of the League and were elected 
for a period of three years, three retiring by rotation every year. 

It dealt specially with disputes between member-States likely to 
lead to war, reliction of armament, military matters in general; exe- 
cution of arbitral awards; exclusion of members for violation of the 
Covenant and several other matters. 

3. The Permanent International Court of Justice or the League 
Law Court. It had its headquarters at the Hague in Holland. It 
consisted of fifteen judges who were elected by the Council and As- 
sembly for nine years. It dealt with disputes of international nature 
submitted to it by the States concerned. It decided such cases either 
finally or gave an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question re- 
ferred to it by the Council or the Assembly of the League. It was 
the ‘Machinery’ of the League of Nations to resolve international dis-, 
putes and differences peacefully and honourably. 

4. The International Labour Orgarusatiort. It aimed at the 
establishment of social justice and specifically at securing humane 
conditions of labour. The important organ of the League held its 
annual sessions at Geneva where it invited two delegates from each 
government — one from the employers and one from the workers — ^to 
participate in its meetings. It helped the worker by giving him shor- 
ter hours of work, better pay, protection in sickness or injury, aid 
during unemployment, in short, by improving the conditions of life 
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and labour *m various countries of the world. Gradually it became a 
world source of information about labour conditions. 

5. The Secretariat. To carry on day-to-day work of clerical and 
executive nature relating to the different branches and organisations of 
the League of Nations, a special staff of men and women was kept at 
Geneva, concerned with correspondence, collecting facts, filing papers, 
writing reports in English, French, elc„ etc. This staff of men and 
women was called the Secretariat. 'Fhe League Secretarial was divi- 
ded up into departments for political problems, health work, legal pro- 
blems. social questions, ‘'mandates'', minorities, information and lab- 
our. 

The Secretariat comprised a Secretary, a General and a Deputy 
Secreary-General and three Under Secreiaries-General and more than 
six hundred civD officials, selected from among the citizens of different 
countries. 

A Special Committee, li was specially set up with the object 
of bringing about a reduction of armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety. 

Then again, there were some other Committees which dealt 
with the treatment of the more backward peoples, the question of 
slave trade, the arms trade, and the liquor traffic among the subject 
races. 

Main Causes of the Failure of the Leamie in its political objects. 
(Please see next Answer.) 

Q. Briefly describe the work and achievements of the Lea- 
gue of Nations in the political, social, htunanitarian and economic 
spheres. Did it fail? (b) Give the causes of the failure of the 
League or the limitations from which it suffered to achieve its 
political object? Or, iP.V. ll>o4, HE521 

Q. Is it correct to say that the League of Nations achieved 
some success in the social and hnmanitarian fi^d but failed disas- 
trously in the major task, mainly^ maintaining world peace? 

Or, ^A.r, 

Q. What were the factors which led to the failure of the 
League of Nations? Could it have been avoided? 

<A.r. VXA) 

Q. 'Like the Holy Alliance, the League was an expression of 
the desire of a war-weary world to preserve international peace 
and stability'. How fai' did the League fulfil, the aim with which 
it was formed? (A,U. 

(a) Success of the League in Social at\d humanitarian work. 

1. It carried on a number of social, economic and humanitarian 
activities such as the control of epidemics and the distribution of relief 
to the distressed. The International Labour Oi^nisation working 
under the auspices of the League of Nations was aWe to bring to the 
noticq of the nations the difficulties of the workers and suggested a 
number of measures for the removal of those difficulties. 
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2. To reduce further occasions and possibilities of war, a Dis- 
armament Conference met under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions though much could not be achieved. 

3. Attempts were also made to control the production and trade 
depression of the world. It used its influence for the suppression of 
slavery and forced labour and traffic in women and children. 

4. Attempts were also made to control the production and trade 
of dangerous drugs. 

5. After the close of the great European War, the colonies of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey were given to the League of 
Nations, which in its turn gave them to certain nations as a trust but 
the League supervised the government of these colonies. 

6. It appointed commissions from time to time to find out the 
solution of many economic, financial, social and humanitarian pro- 
blems, which were not concerned with the peace of nations but with 
the good of the world as a whole. 

7. It had been able to offer a swifter method of holding inter- 
national conference than the world has ever had before. It had made 
nations approach one another in a spirit of goodwill and sympathetic 
understanding in the assembly of all nations and adjust their differ- 
ences as smoothly as possible. 

8. It made its best efforts to substitute open for secret diplomacy. 

Failure of the League in its Political Object. The League solved 
some political problems of minor importance and could easily influ- 
ence the smaller States to do as it liked in matters which threatened 
to disturb international peace. It cannot be denied that the League 
succeeded neither in securing disarmament nor in preventing wars 
and aggressions of bigger nations which threatened to upset interna- 
tional peace and security, the very objects for which the League was 
created. Nevertheless, the League failed to achieve its political object 
for it failed to influence the powerful nations. 

It could not save Abyssinia against Italy. It could not stop 
Japanese aggression on Chdna. The authority of the League was 
successfully defied by Germany by the annexation of Austria and Cze- 
choslovakia, in case of Albania by Italy and by France in Spain. 

(b) Main Causes responsible for the failure of the League. 

1. International Disequilibrium. One of the main causes of the 
Lcagiie\s failure was the international disequilibrium brought aboul^ by 
the economic and political forces after the First Great War. Hunger for 
more land and new markets was a mania with every country, parti- 
cularly with Germany, Japan and Italy. It was the goal of Germany’s 
internal and external policy to regain the territories lost during the 
Great War and repudiate the Treaty of Versailles. In addition to 
this, the economic nationalism in every country throttled the basic 
idea underlying the L^gue. In spite of its best efforts at the Econo- 
mic Conference in 1^27, the League failed to solve the problem of 
tariffs. The economic problems reacted upon the political problen^ 
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of every country. On account of the development of economic'pro- 
blems. international sense gave place to nationalism in its nancAw , 
sense which ultimately became the major issue with every State. The’ 
economic depression of 1929, and mal-administration of gold made the 
situation serious. It resulted in an economic tug-of-war. The policy 
of isolation and self-interest gave birth to suspicion and distrust and 
every State began to make secret preparations for another war. The 
super-structure of international brotherhood that the League had so 
nobly aimed at tumbled down by the force of vicious circumstances 
and the decisions and wishes of the League were openly defied and 
challenged. 

2. The League had no force ro use. The League had no physi- 
cal force or otW adequate means (navy. army, air force etc.) to- 
enforce its decisions and make them binding upon others. It could 
not coerce the recalcitrant members or those who flouted its autho- 
rity. It could make laws and decide cases but it had no power to en- 
force its decisions. This was the greatest weakness of the League. No 
doubt it could influence the smaller and weaker Powers but the bigger 
Powers, like Germany, Japan, Italy, etc., openly defied its orders and 
ignored its wishes. They committed a number of aggressions and 
violated international law, but they were left unpunish^. 

in 1932, the League gave the most shocking demonstration of its 
weakness in the Manchurian affair. Japan occupied Manchuria in 
September 1931 and the League sent a commission headed by Lord 
Lytton to report on the situation in the Far East. The Commission 
reported that Japan's occupation of Manchuria was not justified by 
reasons of self-defence and recommended that the Powers should not 
recognise Manchukuo. Japan meanwhile conquered Jehol and brought 
Inner Mongolia under the Manchukuan rule. The League adopted 
the Lytton Report in February 1933. and Japan’s reply was to give- 
notice of withdrawal from the League. 

The next colossal failure of the League was in the case of Italy’s 
annexation of Abyssinia which was a member of the League. The 
League invoked article 16 of the Covenant on October 6, 1935, and 
sanctions were put into operation against Italy. For the first time, 
a major power was formally condemned by the unanimous vote of 
the League Council and Italv’ was declared an outlaw State. But the 
sanctions failed. In June. 1936 the dispos-sessed Abyssinian Emperor 
appeared before the Assembly to plead the case of the country and 
.said pathetically, “God and histt>ry will remember your judgment.” 

In the case of the Spanish Civil War. the League decided upon 
enforcing a policy of non-intervention, though the projxr business of 
the League was to interfere in order to secure and maintain peace. 

Again Japan attacked China without declaring war. This was 
a major war in the East, yet the League failed to do anything regard- 
ing it. In October, 1938 Germany put an end to the life of one of its 
members, viz., Czechoslovakia and the League failed to take any ac- 
tive step against the aggressor. By December, 1938, the totalitarian 
States (Germany and Italy) had definitely worsted the League. 
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The stages which marked the League’s decadence and final 
failure were the German reoccupation of the Rhineland and the Ita- 
lian war in Ethopia (Abyssinia) in 1935, the war in Spain, the Sino- 
. Japanese War in 1937, Neville Chamberlian’s experimentation in 
European Settlement outs.ide the framework of the Covenant, Ger- 
many’s annexation of Austria in 1938, the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy's seizure of Albania in 1939. 

The League was more like a club, where discussions on matters 
■ of international interest were held regularly. But it had no power 
of coercion and as such it was not possible for it to take action when 
its mandates were ignored and its decisions flouted. 

3. The League had no power to limit Armaments. Tt was a fact 
• and it was also realised by the League that no peace could be main- 
tained in the world without causing a decrease in the armament to 
the miniinum level. Similarly manufacture of war material was also 
to be limited. Undue increase in the armaments and war material crea- 
ted conditions of mutual suspicion' and panic. The League held a 
. number of conferences seeking ways and means to limit armaments, 
but no serious decision or action was taken. There was a mad race 
of war preparations and it is rightly said that preparedness for war 
is a contagious disease which must affect all. The League had failed 
to effect disarmament. 

The Covenant of the League declares that “the maintenance of 
peace will require the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common 
.action of international obligations.” but no power cared to observe 
this dictum and the deliberations of the League had no value. 

4. It was not a representative body. All the nations did not be- 
••come members of the League of Nations. It was strange that the 
. government of the U.S.A. (whose President Mr. Woodrow Wilson had 

propo^ the organisation of the League) refused to join it. Russia 
too did not join it and Germany joined it many years afterwards. 

powers as its members the League could not serve as 
. an effective instrument of the world peace. 

5. Serious lack of International Co-operation and Goodwill among 
.Member-States. The experiment of international co-operation prov- 
^ a sad failure and could not stand the test. England and France 
■domnated the League and this caused strong resentment among 
other powers. America had refused to enter the League and some 

• of its important members went out of the League after they had 
wantonly violat^ the terms of its Covenant. Had the great Powers 
■Ot the world offered^ active and sincere co-operation and lived up to 
the purposes and principles of the League, it should have been able 
to eltectiyely promote peace and prevent the causes that were finally 
responsible for the World War IT. ^ 

No Restrictions were imposed on the Member-States. If a 
.member-state did not agree to the verdict of the League, there was 
jiothmg to prevent it from resigning the membership of the Lejague. 
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Japan, Italy and Germanx xvithdrew from the League turn by turn be- 
cause they were not prepared to respect its rules and dccis’u^ns, 

7. Miscelhineous Causes. Tn The Peace ot Versailles wa> pinc- 
ly a political peace and the League of Nations a political organiza- 
tion, It was an attempt to patch up human affairs without bringing 
about any change in the existing governments and condition\ of the 
existing States. The need to mi>dify them was not reahxeJ, therein 
lay an important cause of the failure of the League. 

(ii) The League was greatly handicapped by the rule that un- 
animity was necessary in the C'ouncii to make its decisions effective. 

(iii) With great Powers like Russia, L.S.A, and Germany v>iu t'f 
„ the League, its decisions could not be said to be representative cf 

*' world opinion. 

(iv) The League was not bused on impartial and just principles. 
The seeds of injustice were bound to sprout, it was only a qucslic*n 
of time. The League ullimalcly found itself in a state of helplessness. 
Its pitiable condition resembled that of a judge who can decide that 
the prisoner is guilty but who cannot punish him for his guilt, 

The jailure of the Leat*ue could not he avoided. 

The inherent defects of the League and the external factors 
which added to its weakness resulted in the colossal failure and the 
inevitable collapse of this international organization. Its ultimate 
failure could have been delayed but not avoided. The League was 
bound to fail. Its failure was inevitable and it had to die its own 
death because of -its serious defects both internal and external Us 
defects were beyond all remedy like the consumptive person whv'sse 
vitality to survive was entirely finished. The great international or- 
ganization for maintaining world peace plung^ the world into the 
Second Great War which proved much more terrible than the war 
of 1914—1918. 

The League of Nations ended and bn its remains was built the 
United Nations Organization at the end of the Second Great War. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Ministry of Lloyd George. 
Why is he described as one of the greatest Prime Ministers of 
England? 

Lloyd George. He succeeded Mr. Asquith as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1908, when Mr. Asquith became Premier and carried 
on his scheme of differential taxation still further. He levied upon 
all large incomes a supertax over and above the ordinary rate of 
income-tax. In the budget of 1909 he did more. He link^ up the 
budget of a whole programme of new social legislation. Certain land 
taxes were proposed. This led to keen controversy. The Lords re- 
jected the budget, defying the constitutional usage of two centuries. 
This resulted in the introduction and passage of the Parliament Act 
of 1911. When war began Lloyd George became Minister of Muni- 
tfons and rendered extraordinary services. He was the heart and 
soul of the Government throughout the period of ivhr. 
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As Prime Minister. Lloyd George became Prime Minister in 
1916 and inspired the nation with new vigour, energy and confidence. 
He inroduced an innovation by setting up a Small War Cabinet of 
Ministers without special departmental responsibility. The Prime 
Ministers of the Dominions were also taken into consultation. It was 
largely through his tact, wisdom, energy and enthusiasm that World 
War J was won. 

General elections took place in 1918 and Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister. He formed a coalition Ministry consisting of the 
Liberals, the Conservatives and the Labourites. The Coalition Minis , 
try remained in power from 1918 to 1922 in which year Lloyd George 
was defeated in the elections and since then the strength of his party 
decreased. 

Legislation 

\. The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920. The unemployed 
persons were given more help by the Government and labourers who 
could secure no work were sent over to the colonies and the Domi- 
nions where necessary arrangements were made to provide them with 
work. 

2. Treaty with Soviet Russia. England and Soviet Russia enter- 
ed into a commercial treaty giving each other certain trade facilities 
and concessions and solving a number of other trade problems. 

3. The Fourth Reform Act, 1918. (See next Answer). 

4. The Fourth Irish Home Rule Bill, 1922. An Act was passed 
in 1922 which conferred on the Irish Free State, which includes all 
Ireland, except the six counties forming North-East Ulster, the status 
of a self-governing Dominion of the British family of Nations— a 
position similar to that of Canada or Australia. 

All through the year 1922 the Republicans who were not satisfied 
with the Act establishing the Irish Free State created trouble, but at 
last their opposition was overcome. By August 1923. it was possible 
to hold a general election in Ireland, and to secure a working majo- 
rity for the Government. The Irish Free State was admitted to the 
League of Nations in 1923. 

Q. How were franchise and electoral reforms extended by 
the (a) Fourth Reform or Franchise Act of 1918 also known as 
the Representation of People’s Act of 1918 and the (b) Fifth Re- 
form Act of 1928. also known as the Equal Franchise Act of 1928? 

(A) The Representation of the People's Act of 1918 {Fourth 
Reform Act). In 1915 a committee of 30 members of both the 
Houses of Parliament was appointed to prepare a scheme of extension 
of franchise and further reforms. The scheme was passed by Parlia- 
ment ia 1918. Its clauses were as follows:— 

1. Franchise, (i) All men of twenty-one years of age who* 
were qualified by six months* residence or by occupation of business 
premises got the right to vote, (ii) All women of thirty years of 
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age eatitled to vote in the election of a local body or whose husbands 
were entitled to vote in the election of local bodies, got the rich: in 
vote in parliamentary election, (iiii The voters could not sole in 
more than two constituencies (in residential constituency, and in 
ness consituency or University constituency), (iv) A 'single cleciii n 
day was fixed for Great Britain. 

2. Distribution of Seats. Fort\-four old boroughs were depriv- 
ed of their scats and 31 new boroughs were created. 

(B) The Equal Franchise Act of 1928 (Fifth Reform Act), Ihis 
Act made the following changes in the Act of 1918: — 

1. As for the qualifications of male voters they were reduced io 
three: (i) he must be a resident of some locality. Instead oi' the 
residence for six months, as in the Act of 1918. the Act of 1^28 laid 
down that a voter must be living in the constituency on June I 
least for thirty days at the time of registration or (ii)'he must occur;, 
some business premises or (iiii he must pv^ssess some Unherdiv 
degree. 

2. The qualifications of women voters became the same us th^'c 
of the men voters. By this Act every man or woman over iwcmy- 
one got the right to exercise vote. (Lunatics, peers, etc., could ni't 
exercise the right of vote). 

3. Seats were redistributed. One seat was assigned to evcr\ 
constituency of 70,000 inhabitants. 

By the Five Reform .\cls (1832. 1867, 1884, 1918 and 1<CH) 
three out of five persons got the right to vote. 

Q. Review the principal landmarks that made the English 
House of Commons a truly representative body in the course of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Or, 

Q. What made England a politically democratic country? 
Or, 

Indicate the various stages in the democratization of the 
electorate. Or, 

How was complete democracy established in England? 

Ans. [Study the Koform Acts of 1832, 1867, 1884, 1918 iiii.l 
1928 and the Parhaiuent A.-ts of 11111 and 1949. 

N.B. — By the Secret Ballot Act passed in 1872 the voters were 
required to exercise their vote by ballot and not pubielv. 
The great effect of this Act was that the voters were lio 
. longer influenced by landlords and employers. The voters 
could exercise their vote in favour of any candidate they 
liked most. 

By the Corrupt Practices Act passed in 1873 it became a 
crime for the candidates to bribe voters in order to influ- 
ence them to vote in their favour.] 

MmiSTRIES OF THE REIGN 

The Coalition Ministry of Lloyd George 1916 — 1922. At the end 
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of 1922 the Conservative Party withdrew its support from the Coali- 
tion Government which consequently fell. 

The Bomr Law Ministry (1922—1923). As a result of the 
General Elections held in 1922 a Conservative Ministry was formed 
with Bonar Law as Prime Minister. The Ministry was in favour of 
Tariff Reforms and wanted to introduce them but the free traders 
were opposed to the reforms and so the Ministry resigned. 

Tlte First Stanley Baldwin Ministry (1923 — 1924). Like the 
Bonar Law Ministry, this Ministry also wanted to introduce tariff 
reforms but due to the opposition of the free traders the Ministry 
had to resign. 

Ramsay Macdonald Ministry (1924). The Labour Party for 
the first time came into power in the elections held in 1924 with 
Ramsay Macdonald as Prime Minister. Its life was so short that it 
carried through only one domestic measure of importance, namely, an 
Act designed to increase materially the supply of workmen’s houses, 
in Great Britain. 

The Second Baldwin Ministry (1924 — 1929). In the election 
which followed, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, having made it plain that ‘Pro- 
tection’ was no longer a part of his policy, was returned at the head 
of a huge Conservative majority. 

The most important measure passed by the new Parliament dur- 
ing its first session (1925) was the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Act. This Act made provision for the payment, 
without any means of test, of old age pensions at the age of 65, instead 
of 70, to those insured under the National Health Insurance Act, and 
for the payment of pensions to their widows and orphans. 

By the Locarno Treaty made in 1925 Germany was admitted tO' 
the League of Nations. 

In 1926 the coal-miners struck work and there was a brief gene- 
ral strike in sympathy with them. The general strike was called off 
after nine days though the miners did not resume work for seven 
months. 

With the intention of preventing a recurrence of such unhappy 
events Parliament in 1927 passed the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, declaring general strikes to be illegal and those taking 
part in it to be punishable by law. The Act also placed certain res- 
trictions upon Trade Unions and their activities, especially during 
the course of a trade dispute. 

The chief event of the Parliamentary session of 1928 was the pass- 
ing of the Equal Franchise Act. which gave both parliamentary and' 
municipal votes to women on exactly the same terras as to men. 
Practically all British subjects resident in the United Kingdom were 
now plac^ on the list of voters on attaining the age of 21. 

The Second Labour Ministry of Macdonald (1929—1931). It& 
legal term of existe^e being near an end, the Parliament elected iir 
1924 was dissolve hi May, 1929. The general election which foUpw- 
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ej placed the Labour Party in power and Ramsas Macdonald bc- 
^ came Prime Minister for the sccimd lime. A trade depressiorn of 
world-wide extent increased uncniplovment in Fncland and the coun- 
trs had to face a linancial crisis, Ihe LatK>ur (jovernmcnl rcsignjd 
for its inability to si>lve the economic question as the unemplvomc!!! 
problem had greath intensilied the dihicully of the siiua!iori. 

Macdonuid's NcHumalist Cufvtrnmint W35d. A Na- 

tionalist Ministry consisting of 4 Ccnservulivcs. 2 Liberals and 4 Lab- 
ouriles was formed b\ Macdonald at the instance of the King. A 
second budget, making drastic culs in expenditure and ic--\ing In- 
creased taxation, wa,s approved b\ the House of and* this 

restored foreign confidence in Britain's linancial posiiio^n. In the 
cari.N part of 1932 Parliament passed measures imposing cusumi duties 

practically all manufactured goods imported into Jingland and 
thus Britain became a ‘Protectionisf country once more. As u resull 
of these meiisures. it became evident in the years 1933 and 1^34 that 
British industry and commerce had begun to revive. 

The Statute of Westminster was passed in 1931 by which a Do- 
minion got the right of secession, i.e., it could break away from the 
Commonweath and remain no longer its member. To improve the 
relations and for better understanding between England and the D<)- 
minions various conferences were held, for instance the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1932 at Ottawa and the Disarmament Confer- 
ence of 1933 for tlie consideration of the reduction of armaments. 

The Third Baldwin Ministry (1935 — 1937). The Conservatives 
with Baldwin at their head were in power again. George V having 
completed twenty-five years of his rule the Silver Jubilee of the King 
was celebrated in every part of the British Empire with great pomp 
and show amidst great rejoicings of the people. 

The death of the King in 1936 was followed by the accession of 
his eldest son Edward VIII to the throne. In these moments of 
peace and prosperity when the whole British Empire was looking 
eagerly for the King Emperor's Coronation, it was shocked to hear 
King Edward's intentions to marry a lady of lower rank. The Bri- 
tish Constitution did not allow such a marriage and Edward VllI had 
to choose between marriage and the throne. To the great grief of 
the people he chose the former and abdicated in December 1936, He 
was succeeded by his younger brother. King George VI. 
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EDWARD VIII 
(January 1936 — ^December 1936) 

His Accession and Abdication. Edward VIU succeeded hii 
father, George V, to the Engish throne in January 1936. His reign 
opened in very auspicious circumstances. The National Governuieut 
■of Great Britain, at first under the leadership of Ramsay Macdoiiald 
.and on the fading of his health, under Baldwin, had successfully 
rescued Great Britain from the acute financial crisis of 1931 — 1932. 
The material conditions of the country were definitely improving. 
Unemployment was decreasing and Britain ''was again capturing mar- 
.kets. The British Empire, as a whole, experience a similar state of 
progress. The English Crown was still a symbol of unity of the 
Empire and was an object of the sincerest sympathies and loyalties of 
the people. Great Britain was also prosecuting a strong pacifist poli- 
cy in European affairs and had led the hesitating European nations 
in the brisk policy of protest against Italy’s unjustifiable invasion of 
Abyssinia. Great Britain’s greatness and prestige was visible in in- 
ternal progress as well as world affairs. 

The year 1936 which saw the accession and abdication of the 
most popular Prince who began his rule in such hopeful atmosphere, 
must remain noteworthy in the annals of the world owing to a serie.s 
of important events which had a large influence in the shaping of 
future happenings. Italy continued the subjugation of Abyssinia des- 
pite the protests of the League of Nations and the world States. Ger- 
many denounced the Locarno Pact and occupied, in violation of the 
•causes of the Versailles Treaty, the left bank of the Rhine and began 
its militarization. Austria, contrary to her promises in the Treaty of 
-St. Germain, enforced conscription or universal military training on 
her people. Then these three Powers went on to revive the old Tri- 
ple Alliance whose moving figure was Bismark, but now it was Mus- 
solini. This veritable show of high-handedness by Italy and Germany 
imder their dictators, Mussolini and Hitler, not only laid bare the 
ineffectiveness of the League of Nations as a potential institution for 
the establishment of peace in world, but also greatly disturbed world 
peace and created occasions when war seem^ imminent. But the 
pacifist policy of England and France averted its outbreak. Abys- 
sinia was conquered, but other countries refused to recognize the Ita- 
ban sovereignty over it. Towards the fall of tibe year, a new disturb- 
ing factor appeared in the European horizon which gave rise to acute 
bitterness between Germany and Russia. This was Ae Civil War 
in Spain in which the rival sections had the support of these two 
countries. England and France refused to intervene and started a 
non-intervention movement. They were trying to localise the Spanish 
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conflict and avert a European conflagration. Germany and Japan 
entered into a pact against Communist Russia. This slate of thing>. 
however, was increasing genuinely the fe;trs of the outbreak of anclhci 
world war. 

Tn Imperial matters Great Britain had a successful lime, 
began preparations for the inauguration of new Reform.', a,. cml> uic^i 
in the Government of India Act of 1935. A Treat}- was Citnciiuied 
with Egypt's young ruler, and Egypt became a first class 
State. The Suez Canal area, however, remained under Brit; It influ- 
ence. The Arab riots in Palestine were suppressed and a Royal Cv'm- 
missioQ was instituted to hear their grievances. Turkey was tdlowetl 
to re-militarise the Straits. 

- Tn these moments of peace and prosperity when the whuile Bri- 
tish Empire was looking eagerly for the King Emperor's Coronation, 
it was shocked to hear King Edward's intentions to marry a lady 
lower rank. The British Constitution did not allow such a niarriacc 
and Edward VIH had to choose between love and throne. 1,’ 
the great grief of the people he chose the former and abdicated ;; 
December 1936. He chose Austria for his residence and rctlret! 
thither. His younger brother. King George VI, succeeded him to the 
throne of England. 

Instrument of Abdication. The following is the instrument of 
abdication: *1, Edward the Eighth of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King Emperor of India, Jo 
hereby declare my irrevocable determination to renounce the throne 
for myself and for my descendants and my desire is that elTecl should 
be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. In token 
whereof I have hereunto set my liand this tenth day of December. 
1936. in the presence of the witnesses whose signatures are suh.scribed. 
Edward. R. 1. signed at Fort Belvedere in the presence of Albert Henry 
George.” The King renounced all titles and was known as Mr. 
Windsor. He left England on the 12th December, 1936. 

It must be remembered that his abdication was an act of self- 
denial and he behaved like a great gentleman. The man who renounc- 
ed a throne for the sake of the woman he loved, is the man who is 
bound for all times to have a high and honoured place in all humtin 
hearts. The King said that he took this step— abdication— for he 
thou^t it best for the stability of the throne and the Empire and the 
happiness of his people. 

The throne automatically passed to the next lawful heir, the 
Duke of York. Britain and the Empire thus changed one king for 
another without the sli^test shock to the Constitution. 

The Duke of York, who became King George VT. conferred on 
the ex-king Edward the title of H. R. H. the Duke of Windsor. 

George VI (1936 — 1952) After the abdication of Kina Edward 
Vni, the successor of the throne was Prince Albert Frederick Arthur 
George, Duke of York, second son of the late King George V and 
Queen Mary. He was bom on December 14, 1895. He was sent to 
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Osborn and the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and after cont-' 
pletina his course he was, in September 1913, appointed to H.M.S. 
Collingwood as a midshipman. At the end of 1917 he was attached 
to the naval section of the Royal Air Force and served on the West- 
ern Front from October, 1918 qualifying as a pilot. In 1920, he reached 
the rank of Wing Commander. In June, 1920, he was created Duke 
ofYork and in 1921, a G.C.V.O. In the same year he was promoted 
Commander in the Navy. He became Colonel of the East Yorkshire 
Reaiment in 1922. In January, 1923, he was betrothed to Lady Eli-, 
zabeth Angela Marguerite Bowes Lyon, fourth daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Strathmore and Kinghore. The Duke who took keen 
interest in industrial questions became president of the Society for 
Industrial Welfare and in 1925 was president of the Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembly. The Duchess had taken a full share in the national 
life, working for all kinds of philantropic institutions, and with her 
husband, had visited many centres of industry. In 1927, the Duke 
and Duchess left England on a six months’ visit to Australia and New 
Zealand, sailing in H. M. S. Renown to Jamaica and proceeding via 
the Panama Canal to Liwa, Fiji and Auckland. 

Coronation. The coronation ceremony of King George VI was 
performed on May 12, 1937, amidst great enthusiasm. The King was 
crowned at 12-30 p.m. on Wednesday in Westminster Abbey towards 
the close of an exceedingly impressive coronation ceremony service. 
Simultaneously salutes boomed from Hyde Park and the Tower of 
London. Throughout Great Britain, Dominions, India and other 
parts of the Empire, the day was celebrated with great interest and en- 
thusiasm. Prayers were offered for the long life and prosperous 
reign of their Majesties. There were interesting demonstrations and 
unprecedented illumination. 

Q. Describe briefly the main canses of the Second World 
War of 1939 — 1945. Was the war inevitable? (P.U. 1956) 

Causes 

1. Humiliation of Germany by the Treaty of Verscdlles. The root 
cause of this terrible war was the Treaty of Versailles, 1918, which 
sought to eliminate the Germans and Germany from European poli- 
tics. Germany was divided and new States were created at the cost 
of Germany and her allies. A slice was added to one country and 
a slice to another. She was deprived of all her foreign possessions. The 
Germans were humiliated and treated as if they were outside the 
pale of European civilization. The victors chiefly France, in their 
desire to retaliate, crushed and humiliated Germany politically and 
economically, never to recover and rise again to disturb the peace and 
prosperity of Europe. In short, the Treaty of Versailles proved to be 
vindictive. “The seeds of the Second World War were sown in the 
Treaty of Versailles concluded at the end of the World War I. This 
Treaty was defective and the big powers determined to crush Ger-. 
many. A war was inevitable as the defeated nations were suppressed.” 

2. Bise of the Nazy Party. The World War I had brought 
miseries and distress to the people of Germany. There was hardly 



any famUy in the country that did not loic a son or two. German 
armies were disbanded, her naval power practieall} cribhcd and her 
industries dislocated. 

Amidst this confusion and chaos a person appcarc;! on Ihe 
He was an Austrian painter — ^Adolf Hitler. He was endowed with 
a rare gift of oratory. By his foiceful .speeche^ he ruliicd the Ger- 
man youths around him. He contended that Germany was never 
defeated. He preached to the people that Germanv mii^t be re'-tored 
to her former glory. She must hold a place of pride and have her 
due share in world affairs. He became leader of the Nazy Part} that 
had a definite programme of purging their country of foreign element- 
,.ind rallying all the German subjects of the non-German Gmernnients 
under the German banner. 

Thus Hiller slowly and steadily rose to power till at last he occu- 
pied the most prominent position of a Chancellor in 1*^3.^. Nesi year 
on the death of the President, the two pt'sts were umulgamalcd and 
he became President also. .As scon as he found himself and his party 
secure and all-powerful, he embarked on a course of aggression. All 
opponents of his party were crushed with an iron hand. The Jews 
were the most unfortunate victims of his devili.sh tyranny. When the 
country was completely purged of his adversaries, he replaced the 
democratic form of Government with dictatorship and thus became 
the first dictator. 

All these events followed each other in quick succession and the 
foreign Powers neither protested nor paid any heed to them. Conse- 
quently the German dictator found the most opportune lime to floui 
the humiliating terms of the Treaty of Versailles. In 1935 he incr^s- 
ed the number of soldiers contrary to the terms of the treaty . Ne.xt 
year his army occupied Rhineland. Henceforth territories inhabited 
by Germans were annexed one after another. Austria, Sudedanland 
and Czechoslovakia were annexed. He paid special attention to the 
air force which was bound to play the most prominent part in the 
future war. He organised a “fifth column” consisting of spies who 
were sent to foreign lands for propaganda in favour of the Nazy 
Party. 

3. Dissatisfaction of Italians with the Treaty of Versailles. Benito 
Mussolini, a blacksmith by birth, figured as a towering personality 
.in Italy. The Italians were dissatisfi^ with the Treaty of Versailles 
as they were not given the promised share in the reconstruction of 
Europe. Mussolini organised the Fascist party in Italy, which resem- 
bled the Nazy party in aims and policy. The strange coincidence of 
their policy and programme brought the dictators together. Al- 
though Italy had a monarch, he receded into the background and 
Mussolini became a dictator who dreamed of the ancient glory and 
empire of Rome. He remained in power from 1922 to 1943 during 
which time he considerably improved the condition of his people. 
He trained the youths of his country for war and gave them the neces- 
sary miHtary training. He filled the youths with great ambitiotB and 
said to them' diat. Italy had been the centre of Roman Em^ itt The 
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past and she could again become an empire. He attacked Abyssinia 
and conquered it; then he invaded Albania and conquered that too. 
Thus Mussolmi had started his ambitious career, conquering weaker 
countries and defying the League of Nations. 

4. Lack of International Equilibrium. Economic and political 
problems on the continent that cropped up after the First Great War 
upset international equilibrium, and every nation became anxious to 
seek more territories and markets for itself. Nationalism in its nar- 
row sense and self-interest gradually took the place of international 
sense and spirit of broad-mindedness. The policy of isolation and self- 
interest gave rise to such a strong mutual suspicion and distrust that 
each State was prepared to cut the throat of the other. Every State 
began to increase its armaments and prepare itself for the war. 

5. Weakness of the League of Nations. The League had been 
brought into existence to maintain peace in the world, to create good 
will and better understanding among nations and to prevent war by 
helping nations to solve their differences and disputes in a friendly 
way. But it is said that the League failed to fulfil its political mis- 
sion. It has to its credit a number of very useful economic and 
humanitarian activities, but the political purpose for which the League 
was created was not fulfilled. The League had no effective power 
to enforce its decisions agaiiist the offending States, it had no power 
to ask the states to limit their armaments and then there was no co- 
operation and goodwill among the member-States of the League. A 
strong and powerful body inspiring the confidence and co-operation 
of the member-States could have prevented war. 

6. Berlin-Rome Axis. The two dictators (Mussolini of Italy and 
Hitler of Germany) were following the same policy and programme. 
Both of them considered the Allies, England and France, as a hind- 
rance to the realization of their ambitions. They wanted to malfp. their 
policy a pivot of universal politics. Hence there came into existence 
what is known as 'the Berlin-Rome Axis. Italy conquered Abyssinui 
and violated clauses of the League of Nations. Mussolini wanted to 
keep his uifiuence on the Mediterranean Sea. He was supported in 
his designs by Hitler. They formed the “Rome-Berlin Axis.” 

At first the Allies did not take notice of the aggressive programme 
of the Axis because France had made herself very secure by the im- 
pregnable Maginot Line which extended along the frontiers of Italy 
and Germany. The Allies were fully aware of the terrible consequ- 
enc^ of a war. But as the aggression of the Axis became obvious 
and thr^tening to the peace of Europe they began to protest, which 
proved ineffective and did not deter them from aggression. 

Immediate Causes of the War. In August 1939, Hitler demand- 
V Danzig — German populated areas entrusted to Poland 

in the Treaty of VersaUles — ^from the Polish Government. It was not 
a demand, .it was an ultimatum because without waiting for the reply, 
German forces invaded Poland. Thus the Second Great War began. 

The AUi^ tried their utmost to persuade Hitler to settle the dis- 
pute about the Corridor and Danzig peacefully by arbitration so 
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that the world might be saved from impending calamit.v. But Hiller 
in his pride of power and fully confident of his success did not pay 
any heed to the persuasions of the Allies. As a result of their unsuc- 
cessful negotiations for peaceful settlement of the thorny question, the 
Allies sided with Poland. England declared war on 3rd Scptcniher and 
France on 4th September 1939- 

Parties 

Poland, England and France were against German}, Russia and 
Italy. During the course of war Russia changed sides and joined the 
Allfes. 

Was the Second World War inevitable? We have carefully stud- 
ied the causes of the Second World War as given above. 

Germany had received a vindictive treatment by the Treaty of 
Versailles. She had been deprived of some of her European terri- 
tories and all colonies, her navy and army had been reduced, she had 
to pay a heavy war indemnity and in fact she had been reduced to 
utter humiliation and perfect impotence. Germany was naturally 
anxious to get back her former status. Hiller and his Nazi Party 
w'erc resolved not only to get back the former place and position for 
their country among the nations of the world but to dominate the 
world. Hitler violated the Treaty of Versailles by keeping a large 
standing army and taking forcible possession of Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, etc. 

Italy was also not satisfied with the Treaty of Versailles. She 
had her own grievances. Mussolini wanted to revive the glorj and 
greatness of the old Roman Empire. 

There was economic depression on the continent which made na- 
tions selfish and narrow-minded so that there was mutual distrust 
and suspicion. 

These were some of the main causes that were responsible for the 
Second World War. The question is, could these causes be preven- 
ted? The answer is in the affirmative, if the League of Nations were 
strong enough to assert itself. ‘War’ or ‘No War’ depended upon 
the position of the League of Nations. The League had been created 
for the prevention of War and in its early years it decided disputes 
between Finland and Sweden and then between Italy and Greece 
with great success. Gradually the League lost its prestige and It 
failed to take action when Japan made an attack on Manchuria or 
when Italy took Abyssinia. The growing weakness of the League en- 
couraged Germany to offer open defiance to it. The result was the 
Second Great World War which proved to be more terrible than the 
first one. 

Whether the Second World War was inevitable depended upon 
the position of the League of Nations. The answer to this is to be 
sou^t in the circumstances by which the League was surrounded. 
If the League were a powerful body it could surely take action against 
Japan, Italy, Germany or any power that defied its decisions and 
the war could be prevented. But as ill-luck would have it, the pres- 
tige of the League had considerably suffered, it had no coercive 
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power to make -its decisions binding, it had no power to limit the in- 
creasing armaments of nations that were secretly preparing for the 
war and it had no co-operation among its member-States so that it 
had a divided house. Under the circumstances the war, i.e., the 
Second World War became inevitable. 

End oj the War. The war continued with varying fortunes up 
to May 1945. Germany surrendered unconditionally in May 1945 
for Hitler having lost all hopes of success had committed suicide a 
month earlier, i.e., in April. After the fall of Germany, the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain threw two .atom bombs on the cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki which caused great destruction. This compelled Japan 
to an unconditional surrender. 

Germany was divided into four zones by the United Nations. Each 
of the four zones was put under the care and supervision of a coun- 
try. Russia took charge of one zone. Great Britain of the second, 
U.S.A. of the third and France of the fourth. The prisoners of the 
War were set free. German army was disarmed and aU her war- 
material and weapons were distributed by the Allies among them- 
selves so that Germany was thoroughly disarmed. The German ring 
leaders and others who had committed serious crimes were tried and 
suitably punished. 

An Allied Army with General MacArthur at its head occupied 
Japan where a new Japanese government was set up. 

The United Nations Charter was signed in June 1945 at San 
Francisco the main purpose of which was to ma intain peace and secu- 
rity among the nations of the world and to settle all disputes among 
them in a friendly and amicable spirit. 

N.B. Churchill succeeded Neville Chamberlain as Prime Min- 
ister of England in 1940 and remained in office from 1940 
to 1945. The success of England in the World War II 
was mostly due to the capacity, wisdom, tact and organiza- 
tion of Churchill. General elections took place in England 
after the War when the Labour Party came into power and 
Churchill had to accept defeat. Churchill became Prime 
Minister once again in 1952 as the result, of elections. 

Queen Elizabeth 11 (1952 — ). She succeeded to the throne of 
England after the death of her father in 1952. Mr. Clement Attlee, the 
leader of the Labour Party, was the Prime Minister of England from 
1946 to 1951. Churchill was Prime Minister of E ngland once again in 
1952 and remained in office till 1955. Sir Anthony Eden assumed the 
Office of Prime Minister in 1957 but he resigned as his weak health did 
not permit to continue in office any more. Sir Anthony was succeed- 
ed by Harold Macmillan in 1957. 

England had a very complicated situation when Mr. Nasser of 
Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal. The forces of England and 
Francp led an attack against the Egyptian ports situated on the canal. 
The matter was discussed in the U.N.O. where it was decided that 
Ep^and and France should withdraw their forces and the United 
.Nations Forces should guard and look after the rannl 
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THE BRITISH COMMOMVE.VLTH OF NATIONS 

AND 

ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 

C(mu7h^u)veahh '^iiurutitccs lifui ut :*- 

n/y to its comtitnems,^' 

Q. What is the "'British OoDamomvealth of Nations"? How 
does its significance differ from the tem "'British Empire"? What 
is a Dominion? 

Meaning oi the 'British C^^rtinh^royLultk <»/ \j;/' Ih^ B; <- 
tisli Commonwcallh of Nation.^ ?s ano;hcr nairiC for the L 

pire with certain sigaificunt oisilndions. The Brilish Empire 
composed of diverse elements like (a» colonics and countries au]uir- 
ed in course of trading operations, (b) self-governing colonies, u t 
bacioA^ard regions, (d) strategic places, and <c)^ the mother countrv. 
The degree of Independence enjoyed by each of them was quite dif- 
ferent and there was no equal partnership among all the constiuieni-. 
The name British Commonwealth of Nations was ollkialK chen to 
the Empire in 1^27 and implied equal partnership ap.wng ail tr, em- 
ber-dominions of the Commonwealth. It is, therefore, wrong cal! 
the British Empire, composed as it is of diverse elements and nia 
enjoying equal partnership, a Commonwealth. 

The Significance of the British Conmuvm'eulth (»/ Matlons, 'i hc 
significance of the term "British Commonwealth of Nations" as dii:cr- 
ing from the term "British Empire", lies in the following points: — 

(i) The British Empire was composed of various and diverse 
elements like fa) colonies and countries acquired in course of trading 
operations, (b) self-governing colonics, <c) backward region^, <ih 
strategic places, and fe) the mother coiinirv . Whereas the constituent 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations are Britain and the 
self-governing colonies, viz., Canada, Newfoundland, Australia. New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, Irish Free State, Pakistan, Cc}lcn, 
and India with a peculiar position. 

(ii) In the British Empire we had the old idea of the subject 
races and the ruling race. The different constituents were taken as 
the subject races and Britain as the ruling race. The Brilish Com- 
monwealth of Nations does not imply an idea of subject race t^r 
inferiority, all the dominions and Britain enjoy equal partnership and 
form a family of adult and equal nations in the real sense. They arc 
equal in status and in no way subordinate to one another. It clearly 
shows that the position of the Dominions is entirely different from 
other members of the Empire, 
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(iii) The members of the Commonwealth are bound together by 
ties of common interests, common language, common traditions, com- 
mon allegiance to principles of freedom and the recognition of the 
British Crown as the symbol of unitv. No such bonds and ties of 
affection hold together other members of the Empire and the different 
constituents have different forms of government and in essence they 
are considered subject races. 

“The British Commonwealth is an international association work- 
ing for the promotion of international harmony and understanding. 
It'ls a union of nations connected by circumstances of history, group- 
ed round one central State for general purposes, and held toge- 
ther by a community of aims and sentiments. It is like a family of 
nations, united by ties of affection and interest and common allegi- 
ance to principles of freedom, with the fullest liberty accorded to its 
individual members. It illustrates how the ideal of a world-state has 
been achieved on a small scale.” 

What is Dominion Status! Each of the Dominions included in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is a self-governing unit on the 
basis of equality with Great Britain. Dominion Status means the 
position of equality with Great Britain in all matters, internal and ex- 
ternal. Dominions are completely autonomous and .independent of 
the British Parliament. The only link between the Dominions and 
England is that they have a common king. The Dominions also pos- 
sess the right of secession, i.e.. breaking away from the Common- 
wealth. 

The authoritative definition of Dominion Status, which was adop- 
ted by the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee, is that of the Balfour 
Declaration of 1926. According to this definition, the countries refer- 
red to above “are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs though united by a common alle- 
giance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” If the Dominions co-operate with Eng- 
land in certain matters that is entirely on a voluntary basis. There 
is no compulsion on the part of any Dominion to stand by the side 
of England. 

The Significance of the Commonwealth of Nations in World 
Politics. In the words of an eminent person, “The Commonwealth 
guarantees peace and security to its constituents. There is complete 
harmony in the relations between the member-states. This means 
that the chances of conflict have been eliminated from among the peo- 
ples who come within the orbit of the Empire, and this is a great con- 
tribution to the maintenance of peace in the world,” 

Q, Discuss the position of a Dominion in the Commonwealth^ 
viz., the political relationship between Great Britain and the 
Dominions. Or, 

What are the ties that bind together the various Dominions 
and Great Britain in the Commonwealth? Or, 
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Q. Write a note on the Statute of Westminster (1931). 

How does it regulate the relations between the Dominions 
and Great Britain? 

T/ie present Relationship of the Dinninions with the mother- 
country, viz.. Great Britain, The Balfour Repi'^rt (19261 and Ihe 
Statute of Westminster (1931) have clearly defined the Dominion 
Status and the relationship of the Dtmiinions with Great Britain. The 
following points will help us to understand clearly the prevent jH>si- 
tion of Dominions in the Commonwealth or the political relationship 
between a Dominion and Great Britain: — 

1. By the Statute of Westminster. 1^31. the D.^minions possess 
perfect equality with Great Britain. They are all members of the 
Commonwealth with equal rights and position. They arc in no way 
subordinate to one another or to the British Government. 

2. All Dominions are perfectly aiitonomciiS. i.e., completely in- 
dependent in their internal and external poliev, action and affairs. 
Their form of government is thoroughly Tesp<msible' and they have 
their own flag, owm system of coinage and separate fighting forces. 
The Parliament of a Dominion is the supreme legislative authority 
and has complete control over the Executive. It can lc\\ taxes as 
it likes and its trade and commerce arc purely its own affairs. They 
are free to conclude treaties with other countries and send and re- 
ceive ambassadors. For all intents and purposes they are Sovereign 
Slates. 

3. If Great Britain is in a stale of war with another country*, a 
Dominion can follow its own policy. It may join Great Britain or 
remain neutral. In World War IT, Ireland, though a Dominion, stood 
aloof. Great Britain has no right to compel any Dominion to take 
part in any war in which she is herself involved. 

4. The membership of the Commonwealth as a Dominion is a 
matter of one’s own free choice. The Statute of Westminster gives 
a Dominion the right of secession, i.e., it can break away from the' 
Commonwealth and remain no more its member. 

5. The Commonwealth is not a federation, but a free association 
of a number of independent and sovereign states where every member 
has perfect freedom to sever .its connection with the Commonwealth 
whenever it so desires. A federation possesses a controlling autho- 
rity, whereas the Commonwealth does not. There is complete absence 
of compulsion or undue pressure from the mother-country on the* 
Dominions. The Dominions are free to act as they choose. 

There is no Imperial Federation or a written constitution to hold 
together the various members of the Commonwealth, but in practice 
we find them held together by a number of ties that serv'e as strong 
connecting links and bind them together. Some of^ the connecting* 
links that keep the Dominions together are the following: — 

(i) Ties of common interests, common traditions, affection and 
common enjoyment of liberty. In the two World Wars the Dominions* 
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loyally stood by Great Britain. (Ireland excepted) and contributed 
their 'maximum help. 

(ii) The king is the King of the Dominions as weU as of Great 
Britain. The units of the Empire, whether self-governing or not, are 
united by common allegiance to him. He is, therefore, the symbol 
of the free association of the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

(iii) The Crown still appoints colonial governors and governors- 
general of the Dominions at the adv.ice of the dominion cabinet. 

(iv) Judicial appeals lie to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in Britain from the various parts of the Empire and the Do- 
nions, provided they so desire. 

(v) In some matters of foreign policy, Britain may impercepti- 
bly influence the Dominions but such influence is neither extensive nor 
deep. 

(vi) The Imperial Conferences held at various times, particular- 
ly in the years 1897. 1902. 1907, 1921, 1923, 1925 and 1930, to hold 
consultations on problems of common interests, helped to keep the 
members together. 

(vii) In 1932, an important step was taken to make the Empire 
economically self-suRicient. A conference of the representatives of 
the Dominions and Britain was held at Ottawa in Canada. By mu- 
tual consent, and acting on the principle of ‘give and take’, the Con- 
ference succeeded in arranging an economic agreement based on the 
principles of Imperial Preference. 

(viii) Certain matters of common interests, besides the econo- 
mic and political advantages derived by the Dominions from the 
.membership of the Commonwealth, teiid to strengthen the bonds of 
the members. 

Q. Give an account of the relations between England and 
Ireland from 1689 to 1800. 

ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 

Ireland from 1689 — 1800. The history of Ireland from 1689 to 
1800 can be divided into three periods: from 1689 to 1763, the period 
of repression; from 1763 to 1782, the period of constitutional oppo- 
sition; from 1782 to 1800, when the Act of Union was passed, the 
period of establishment of self-government. 

Period of Repression 1689 to 1763 

During this period which lasted from 1689 to 1763, the bulk of 
the Irish who were Roman Catholics suffered a great deal. They 
suffered from religious, economic and social disabilities. 

Religious Disabilities. The Protestants were only one-seventh 
of the whole Irish population, and yet the Established Church in 
Ireland was Protestant. The Catholics who formed about six-sevenths 



<o£ the total population suffered fmin many religious di>abilitic.s, 
the privileges enjoyed by the Prole>lanis \sere denied to the Cath'*!iiv 
Priests were forbidden to celebrate marriage between a Protcslart and. 
,a Catholic and such marriages were invalid. Catholic vw^rshir 
not be carried on freely and Roman Cathodic bMiops ' i Ireland lived 
often under assumed names, in house oi some farmer vo- land- Avr.ci 
All the ecclesiastical power of Ireland legally beltmged lo the Pr 
tant Church there. 

Political Subordination and dilfkuitiL-:^. The Iri'-h PariianiCnt 
was definitely subordinate lo the Engii>h Parliament. Any bill }\o>ed 
by the Irish Parliament must pa>s through the Priv\ Councii in Png- 
land and obtain royal sanction before it c/mld become an Act,. Ihis 
subordination was further extended when Parliament in England, in 
the reign of George 1, arrogated to itself the rights ci ^ 

binding upon Ireland. 

The Roman Catholics could neither vote for n:e:viber< of IriAi 
Parliament nor sit in any of the oao Hoioes o[ the Iroh Parliaritc:*! 
They could not hold am go\crnment p'st. The> could not join ihe 
army or the navy or become members i^f the town or city corp^ r.i- 
tions. They could not become school-masters ttnd could not si.idv 
in the Trinity College. They could not practise law. 

Economic and Social Difficulties. The Na\igalion Acts parsed 
in 1663 deprived Ireland of the advantages of trade with BritiNh 
Catholics. By an order in 1665, Irish cattle or pigs could not be 
imported into England which was the onlv good market for tltcm 
•In 1699, the Irish people were forbidden to export wool or woollen 
goods lo any place except England. The trade of Ireland in c^T.^e- 
quence of the above prohibitions suffered immensely. 

The greater part of the land passed into the hands of Irish Pr 
testants or English adventurers, for the land of the old owners had 
generally been confiscated as punishment for rebellions and other 
charges. Many of the new landlords were generally absent from Ire- 
land and their lands were left to be managed by bailiffs. The new 
landlords and the bailiffs took no interest in the land and the peasant.^ 
The result was the cultivation deteriorated. The^ peasants and their 
families grew poor and were in a hopeless condition. Many of the 
peasants emigrated and those that were left were ill-clothed, ill-fed anil 
ill-housed. Their condition could be better imagined tlian described. 

Racial Animosity. The confiscations of the past had brought 
about cleavage between The two classes in Ireland, viz., a privileged 
upper class of English blood and peasantry of Cells". 

Period of Constitutional Opposition, 1763 to 1782. The period 
from 1763 to 1782 is known as the period of constitutional oppositii>n. 
The American War of Independence immensely intensified and acce- 
lerate the movement of opposition in Ireland, A party was formed 
in Parliament which criticized the undesirable policy of the govern- 
tnent with great vehemence and called for reforms. Charles Lucas 
and Henry Flood became formidable opponents of the government, ex- 
posed the abuses of the Protestant Government and seriously criticiz- 
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ed its policy. When England was busy in war with American colo- 
nies she recalled all her troops from Ireland. The Irish, fearing the 
danger of a Erencn invasion, organized themselves into volunteers 
under the leadership of Grattan to defend their country against an in- 
vasion from France. When the danger of the French invasion was 
over, the Irish insisted upon securing their national liberties. They 
demanded an independent Parliament and abolition of all restrictions 
imposed upon their trade and industries. Ireland had found a leader 
in Henry Grattan gifted with exceptional courage and ability. By 
his tierce fight he compelled the British Parliament in 1780 to remove 
the restrictions that had been imposed’ upon Irish trade and indus/- 
tries. In 1782 the British Parliament repealed the Poynings Act and 
Ireland secured her legislative independence. The British Parliament 
gave up the right to pass laws binding upon Ireland. Thus England’s 
ditliculty during the American Revolution became Ireland’s opportu- 
nity. Parliament which sat from 1782 to 1809 is known as Grattan’s 
Parliament. 

Period of Self-Government, 1782 to 1800. The period from 1782 
to 1800 is called the period of self-government. The Irish Parlia- 
liament had secured its legislative independence as the Poynings Act 
had been repealed. The British Parliament lost the right of passing 
laws binding upon Ireland. 

During the eighteen years 1782 to 1800, Ireland’s finances, trade 
and industries made a wonderful progress. The French Revolution 
produced a strong impression on the minds of the Irish and in fact 
nowhere this influence was more profound or more disastrous than 
in Ireland, for it came at a time when a healthy national spirit was. 
beginning to unite Irishmen of all creeds and classes; and it violently 
interrupted the process of reconciliation, and created new and bitter 
hatred between the English and the Irishmen. 

Many secret societies were formed and the Ulster Presbyterians, 
who sympathised with the French movement, conducted correspon- 
dence with the French clubs. An organization was formed both of 
Presbyterians and Catholics, called the “Irish United men”, whose 
sole object was to force the Government to bring about a reform in 
the constitution. The organization became very popular and enlisted 
many members, but the Government looked upon it as a hostile and 
conspiring society. In order to win over the Catholics an Act was 
pass^ in 1793, which conferred upon them franchise on equal terms 
With the Protestants. But the measure failed to achieve the desired 
object, for while .it gave the Catholics the right of voting, it did not 
make them eligible to Parliament, or to the most important offices. 
The Irish people lost all faith in the honesty and good intentions of 
the British Government and they felt that the constitutional channel 
to reform was closed. The Irish people had to choose between sub- 
mission and rebellion and they decided to resort to the latter course.. 
The result was a serious revolt which broke out at Wexford in 1798. 
But the rebellion was stamped out and the French army that landed 
in Ireland to help the rebels was defeated. The resistance was mer- 
cilessly suppress^. 
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Pitt saw that the only wa> to maintain friendly relations between 
England and Ireland and to preser\’e harmony between the Calh 
and the Protestants was to bring about a union between England and 
Ireland. The Irish people who were bent upon complete separation 
from England were opposed to Pitt's scheme of union. Piit cleverl,, 
won over the Protestants by promises of posts, honours and r'.’.ne;. 
and the Catholics by promising them emancipation, i.c., relief fr r,: 
all penal laws and disqualificati<.'ns. 

The Act pf Union was passed in but Pitt, on accouni ot 
the opposition of King George 111, httJ to give up his project' of 
emancipation and resigned. The so-called Union without cmancipatl ’n 
brought no relief to the Iri.sh Catholics, who henceforth became iN 
chief enemy. 

Q. Discuss the relations of England with Ireland from 1800 
to the establishment of the Irish Free State, 1922. 

Or. :i>.r. lie, 4. I'm;. 

Q. Give a brief accotmt of the Irish struggle for Home Eule. 

Or, 

Q. Trace briefly the Anglo-Irish relations from 1800 until 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church by Gladstone. Or, 

Q. Trace briefly the story of the Home Buie Movement. 
Or. 

Q. What were the main grievances of the Irish after the Act 
of Union? To what extent and by whom have they been remov- 
ed? Or, 

Q. Describe briefly the part of Daniel O’Connell and Charles 
Bamell in the Irish Liberation Movement. Or, • i ).U. 1957) 

Ireland 1800 — 1870 . — Daniel O’Connell and the repeal of the 
Repressive Acts. Daniel O'Connell, an Irish barrister, was an ardent 
Catholic. He was gifted with exceptional courage, ability and power 
of speech. He had a wonderful control over the audience and wa.s 
an undisputed leader of the Irish people. He made up his mind to 
fight for the cause of the Catholics and get their disabilities removed. 
■The Catholics suffered from many political disabilities — by the Test 
and Corporation Acts, the Catholics were debarred from holding 
offices in the government in the navy and in the army. They could 
not hold any municipal offices. They could not sit in either of the 
two houses of Parliament. The agitation of Daniel O'Connell was 
so strong that the ministry of Wellington was compelled to repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts and thereby removed the disabilities 
of the Catholics. O'Connell organized in 1828 a Catholic Association 
tor further repealing the disabilities of the Catholics. There was so 
much excitement and furious agitation in the country that the minis- 
try of Wellington felt itself compelled to pass the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill in 1829 by which the Catholics were allowed to become 
members of Parliament. 

The Tithe War, 1833 — 1835. Most of the Irish people were 
Catholics but the Established Church in Ireland was Protestant. The 
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peasants who were generally Catholics had to pay tithes against their 
wish for the support of a Protestant Church, which they did not like 
at all. O’Connell started a war against the tithes. The agitation 
over the tithes became so fierce that a law was at last passed by 
which tithes were to be paid by the landlords and not by the tenants. 
Thus the Tithe War came to a close. 

O’Connell’s Agitation to secure the Independence of Ireland. 
O'Connell devoted his whole attention to secure the independence of 
Ireland. Agitation grew formidable and O’Connell wanted to ad- 
dress a monster meeting but Peel forbade the meeting by a proclama- 
tion. O’Connell was then arrested for his seditious speeches and im- 
prisoned. He was acquitted on appeal but died broken-hearted in 
1847. 

Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846. The Corn Laws imposed heavy 
duties on the foreign corn imported into England. The landowners 
and farmers grew rich while the poor suffered much on account of 
high price of bread. A society was then formed called the Manches- 
ter Free Trade League for the abolition of corn duties and thus to 
get free trade in corn. The chief leaders were John Bright, Richard 
Cobden and Charles Villiers. The leaders held meetings for this pur-- 
pose and agitated for the repeal of the Corn Laws in many other 
ways. The failure of the potato crop in Ireland in 1846 caused a 
horrible famine and Peel was compelled to abolish the Corn Laws. 

The Sinn Fein Movement, 1859. In 1859 was started the Sinn 
Fein Movement in America by the Irish who had emigrated there. 
This movement aimed at establishing an Irish Republic. On the close: 
of the American Civil War in 1865, the Irish Americans came to Ire- 
land in large numbers with a view to securing the independence of 
Ireland and establishing an Irish Republic. The British Government 
arrested them as soon as they reached Ireland and the Sinn Fien' 
Movement thus failed. 

Dis-establishment of the Irish Church, 1869. In 1869, Gladstone 
dis-established the Irish State Church by means of an Act. By this. 
Act the connection of the Irish Protestant Church was cut off with 
the State. This Act turned the Established Church into Episcopal 
Free Church by which the Catholics and Protestants were placed al- 
most on equaUty. The Irish Catholics were somewhat conciliated. 

The Land Question. Gladstone then dealt with the land ques- 
tion. The land question .in Ireland was very serious. The Ir ish had' 
generally been rebellious against the government and so their lands 
had been confiscated. The confiscated lands had been given to the 
Protestants or the English. The new landlords took no interest either 
in the improvement of the land or the welfare of the tenants. The 
landlords were generally absent and there were the bailiffs and the' 
middleinen in their place. The middlemen dealt roughly and merd-- 
lessly with the tenants. The tenants were in a miserable condition — ^they' 
were ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed. The tenants had no l^gal 
claim on- the improvements they made. If a tenant left the land, his 
improvement became, the property of the landlord. Up to this tinieSi 
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nothing had been done to improve the condition of the tenants though 
so many Acts were passed to protect the landlords. It was Gladstone's 
Land Act of 1870 that tried to belter the sad state of affairs and. ini- 
pro\c the relations between the tenant and the landlord. B\ the Lanvi 
Act of 1870 the landlord had to pay compensation to the leniints vdir 
had made any improvement in the land. This mca.-.uro c'a’d r. it 
fully satisfy the Irish tenants. 

Ii-eland from 1870 to 1922 

Home Rule Movement jar Ireland. 1870 — 18‘13. The Reforjn 
Bill of 1867 led to the birth of Nationalist or Home Rule Parlv in 
Ireland. Isaac Butt introduced a number of re.solutions in favour ui 
Home Rule in the House of Commons but the\' were all rejected. 

Charles Stewart Parnell and Parnellism. Isaac Butt having died 
in 1879, his place was taken by Charles Stewart Parnell, a Protestant 
Irish landowner. He entered Parliament in 1875 and was the leader 
of the extreme parly. He wanted to have Home Rule. He wa.s not 
satisfied with the methods of Butt so he adopted the policy of ‘obs- 
tructions’ and generally obstructed the business of the House. In 187u 
was founded a society called the Land League in order to improve 
the condition of the tenants by reducing the rents and enabling them 
to own their lands. In 1880 Parnell established tlic institution of 
“Bovxott.” Parnell’s policy led to disorder in Ireland — and the giiv- 
ernment took drastic measures and adopted a policy of coercion to 
restore peace and order. In order to improve the condition of the 
tenants, Gladstone introduced his Second Land Act in 1881. By this 
Act the rent of every holding was fixed, and a tenant was not to be 
disturbed as long as he paid his rent and he was to enjoy the full 
right of selling his tenancy. Even this Act did not satisfy the Irish. 
Government passed stringent Coercion Acts but the situation d'ld not 
improve. Parnell was imprisoned and there was great agitation in 
the country. At last Gladstone arrived at an understanding with Par- 
nell and released him and his friends. At this time a suit was brought 
in the Divorce Court in 1890 against Parnell by his wife. The influ- 
ence and prestige of Parnell suffered. Parnell died a few months 
later. 

The movement for Home Rule Bill sarted by Parnell is known 
in history by the name of Parnellism. 

The First Home Rule Bill, 1886. Gladstone seriously consider- 
ed the Irish Question and decided to settle this question by a grant 
of Home Rule to Ireland. He introduced the first Home Rule Bill 
in 1886 but it was rejected by the Commons. 

The Second Home Rule Bill, 1892. Gladstone introduced the 
Second Home Rule Bill in 1892. It was passed by the House of 
Commons but the Lords rejected it. 

The Fourth Irish Land Act, 1903. By this Act passed in 1903 
the British .Treasury advanced huge sums to buy lands for the ten- 
ants in Ireland, the Irish landlords and the proprietors of the soi!. 
This Act made the Irish tenants prosperous but the struggle for Irish 
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independence continued with great persistence. A new society, call- 
ed Sinn Fein, preached vigorously in favour of Irish mdependence and 
/'li ftin g off all connections with England. 

The Third Home Rule Bill, 1912. In 1912 Mr. Asquith’s gov- 
ernment introduced a new Home Rule BiU. It was passed in the 
first stage but when it reached its last stage the Protestants of Ulster 
offered a vehement opposition because they were not prepared to 
tolerate the control of the Irish Catholics. They prepared themselves 
for a civil war under their leader Carson. There was an open rebel- 
lion in Dublin in 1916 but it was put down. The Sinn Feiners daily 
gained in strength and they were returned to the Parliament in an 
overwhelming majority. In 1920, the Government proposed to divide 
Ireland into two parts — the Protestant counties of Northern Ireland 
fo rmin g one part and the rest of Ireland forming the second. The 
two parts were to have separate Parliaments. The Protestant coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland agreed to have a separate Parliament but the 
Irish Catholics did not agree to the proposal and rose in rebellion 
under the leadership of the Sinn Feiners. 

Fourth Home Rule Bill, 1920. The Sinn Feiners announced the 
independence of Ireland and elected a President of the Irish Republic. 
The Government could not suppress the rebellion. 

At last a Fourth Home Rule Bill was passed in 1920 but it fail- 
•ed to solve the Irish difficulties. 

The Irish Free State Act, 1922. The Fourth Home Rule Bill 
■did not satisfy the Irish and there were troubles and civil strife in 
Ireland and at last the Irish Free State Act was passed in 1922 by 
which the six Protestant counties of Ulster were allowed to retain 
their union with Great Britain and to have a Parliament of their own 
And the remainder of Ireland, called the Irish Free State, was granted 
the status of a self-governing Dominion of the British famil y of na- 
tions — a position similar to that of Canada or Australia. The Irish 
Free State was admitted to the League of Nations in 1923. 

Ireland after 1922. De Valera and his party (Sinn Feiners) 
not satisfied with the status of a Do mini on and carried on the 
agitation. They insisted on the abolition of the oath of allegiance to 
■the King of England and the cancellation of the Debt. De Valera 
was arrested and his followers punished; Cosgrave was elected Presi- 
•dent. Within the next few years Ireland gradually settled down to a 
peaceful life. De Valera came into power once again in 1933 as the 
head of the Republican Party. He carried on the administration of 
the country wisely and strongly and several new parties — Blue Shirts, 
'Centre Party, etc. — came into existence to oppose De Valera. By the 
Act of 1938 the Irish Free State came to be called ‘Eire’ or Ireland, 
the term of the office of the President was fixed at seven years. Ire- 
land was to have its own tricolour national flag and absolute freedom 
■of trade was established between England and Ireland. 

, Q- (a) What were the main causes that had made the solu- 
tion of the Anglo-Irish question a difficult one? 
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(b) What was Fenianism or Sin Fein Movement? 

(c) ‘‘The nineteenth century has witnessed the persistent 
vengeance of Ireland. We destroyed her manufactures in the 
eighteenth century, in the 19th century she has destroyed our 
ministries.” Discuss. 


(a) The causes which made the peaceful settlenicni of the Amtilii- 
Irish question practically inipos.sible were the following: — 

Hints for Expansion. 1. Ireland was Roman Catholic and Fng- 
land was Protestant. George 111 was a strong opponent of Roman 
Catholics and he forbade Pitt to emancipate the Catholics. 


2. The public opinion in England was against separation. '1 here 
was long delay in agreeing to the reasonable demand of the Irish for 
the right of managing their own affairs. 

3. Real troubles of Ireland were never under^tood. Lng'.anJ 
used political measures to treat social and economic troubles of the 
Irish people. 

4. The House of Lords was conservative. It proved a great 
stumbling block. It never gave Ireland anything except under com- 
pulsion. Since Ireland had to fight for everything, it never felt grate- 
ful for what it got. The way for the Irish Home Rule Bill wa*- easy 
only after 1911. when the House of Lords was deprived of most 'f 
its powers. 

5. There were frictions in Ireland itself. The Ulster was Pry 
testant and desired union with Britain. Hence there was fierce civil 
strife in Ireland itself. 


(b) Fenianism or Sinn hein Movement. It was a nuivcment 
started by the Irish people .in Ireland and America to set up an Irish 
Republic. To achieve this purpose the Fenian Society was started in 
1853 The movement gained fresh vigour, when after the end of 
the American Civil War. many Irish, who had learnt military disci- 
pline in America, returned to their homeland. The aims of the so- 
ciety were revolutionary. The Government became aware of their meet- 
ings which were held secretly and in Decpiber. 1858 ji suddenly 
arrested twenty leading members of the society. Most ‘■*5_ P’’’" 

soners were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. The move- 
ment quietened for the time being. 

In 1867, a general revolt was attempted in Ireland by the Fenians. 
Though the movement was not very successful, the Feniaris. however, 
succeeded in carrying out a series of daring acts in England. 1 hey 
attacked a police van in Manchester in order to rescue some Irish pri- 
soners and even shot the police sergeant incharge of the van. In 
London they succeeded in bringing down the walls of the Clerkcnwell 
Prison where several Fenian leaders were imprisoned. Several per- 
sons were charged with treason and one of them was eventually exe- 
cuted. 

These activities of the Fenians attracted the attention of the peo- 
ple to the genuine grievances of the Irish. The movement was. no 
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doubt, suppressed but it increased the number of the supporters of 
Irish cause. Gladstone and the Liberals started a new agitation for 
Irish reform and even succeeded in carrying through the House of 
Commons a resolution in favour of the dis-establishment of the Irish 
Church. But Disraeli remained obdurate. He soon dissolved the 
Parliament. In the new elections the Liberals obtained a majority 
and Gladstone formed his first ministry and did much to appease the 
Irish. 

(c) During the 18th century Ireland was groaning under political 
subordination, social disabilities and economic discontent. The majo- 
rity of the Irish had no share in the government of their country. A 
Catholic was practically treated as an outcaste under the law. In eco- 
nomic relations of England with Ireland we find that the English po- 
licy aimed at crushing the Irish trade, commerce and industries. The 
misery of Irish peasant knew no bounds. The Irish struggled hard 
for the removal of trade restrictions and legislative disabilities. In 
1870 their efforts bore fruit and they secured freedom of trade and 
commerce. A few years later they were granted legislative indepen- 
dence and at last in 1800 the Irish tjnioa Act was passed much against 
the wishes of the Irish. 

Irish Question Destroyed English Ministries in the 19 th century. 
It was on so many occasions that parties were split up and ministries 
were divided on questions pertaining to Ireland. Here are some ex- 
amples: — 

During the 19 th century Ireland followed persistently the policy 
of vengeance and missed no opportunity of causing obstruction in 
Parliament and it was on this Irish rocks that so many of the English 
ministries were broken. William Pitt, the Younger, had to submit 
his resignation in 1801 on the question of Catholic Franchise; Willing- 
ton had to resign in 1829 on the question of Catholic Emancipation. 
The Irish famine of 1846 and the Repeal of the Corn Laws drew 
Peel out of the picture and Gladstone’s Ministries broke on the ques- 
tion of Irish Home Rule. It was thus the obstructionist policy of the 
Irish in the Parliament that led to the resignation of so many English 
ministries. 
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BOOK I (TUDOR PERIOD) 

What was the Renaissance or the New Lcarnirt;,^'/ What J.; >,7 
kmAV i)f it with particular rejerence to its influence, effects and im- 
portance? 

/ *'The reign o[ Henry Vll saw the end oj the Middle Agc^' ^Medie- 
valism) and the beginning of the Modern Times?* Discuss, 

Describe the Home and foreign Policy *»/ Henry 17/. 

Give a brief sketch of the career of Cardinal v. is 

your estimate of his character, work and policy? 

Sketch the course of the Reformation in England from 152*^ — 
1536 and indicate its effects. Or, 

Discuss the nature of the English Reformation, What was Henry 
VIITs attitude towards the Reformation? 

''The Tudors were autocrats outgmwing all moderation. Under 
Henry VHl this high-handed despotism reached its high water-mark.'' 
Elucidate. 

Trace the progress of Reformation under Somerset and 
wnberland in the reign of Edward VI. What did Mary Tudor do to 
undo the work of the Reformation or restore Catholicism. 

Describe briefly Elizabeth's religious views and her religious poli- 
cy or her Settlement of the religious question in England. 

Elizabeth's religious settlement on system was based on the poli- 
cy of compromise and moderation. Discuss. Or. 

"Elizabeth's religious settlement was more of a politician than < »/ 
an Ecclesiast." Comment. 

What led to the conflict between Elizabeth and Spain? Why was 
the Spanish Armada defeated? What were the effects of its defeat? 

"Elizabeth's reign huv one constant struggle against the forces of 
Counter-Reformation.'' Elucidate. 

What were the chief features of the reign of Elizabeth? Or, 

Elizabeth's reign is called 'Spacious Days in English'. Comment. 

Explain the causes and conditions that enabled the Tudor Sove- 
reigns to establish a strong personal rule (New Monarchy or Personal 
Rule or Popular Despotism). 

To what causes would you attribute the success of the Tudor 
sovereigns? 

Describe the main features of Tudor despotism. Or, 
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State careluUy the nature of Tudor despotism. 

Discuss the relations of the Tudors with their Parliaments. 

Discuss briefly the achievements of the Tudors or their import- 
ance in the history of England. Or. 

What services did the Tudors render to England for which the 
English people are grateful to them? 

What do you mean by ‘Nationalism’? Briefly give the causes that 
were responsible for the rise of ‘Nationalism’ wider the Tudors. 

Write short notes on Martin Luther, The Court of Star Chamber 
Mary Queen of Scots, Literary and Maritime activities of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

Write a short essay on the Reformation under the Tudors. Or, 

How did England become a Protestant country under the Tudors? 


BOOK II (STUART PERIOD) 

What mainly characterised the Stuart Period was the struggle bet- 
ween the King and the Parliament? Give the causes of the struggle. 
Or. 

Why did the first two Stuart Kings quarrel with their Parlia- 
ments? 

(a) What do you know ^ about the character of James? ‘The 
wisest fool in Christendom’, is this a correct estimate of the character 
of James I? 

(b) What were his relations with his Parliaments? 

What do you know of the Petition of Rights (1628) with parti- 
cular reference to the circumstances that led to its clauses and its 
constitutional significance? How far did Charles I abide by its 
clauses? 

Give an account of the Puritan Revolution or the’ Rebellion of 
the Parliament or the Civil War between Charles 1 and the Parliament 
from 1642—1,649. 

How would, you account for the success of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion (the Great Civil War)? 

Describe^ briefly the career, work and achievements of Oliver 
Cromwell with reference to his home, religious and foreign policy. 

1649^fo’l^0 ^^^i^rnes for the governance of En^and from 

Describe briefly the various constitutional experiments made dur- 
ing the Commonwealth and the Protectorate between ,1649 and 1660. 

to set up a state form of government dur- 
tng the Commonwealth and the Protectorate fail? Or. 
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Account for the impopuhinix and juUurc ihi Pnn:jii Ri \ 
tion in the achievement of its aims. 

Account for the Resti>ratitm of the Stuari M^^narrhy oi 'F ' '- 
Discuss the nature and ejects oj the Restfiraiu^n. 

(a) What attempts were made hy C hurtes li to iOuiblrd: r 
absolutism or revive second Stuart despotism/ 

(b) What constitutional pnf^rtss wu< made in iht rel^n ' r';i r- 
les II? 

Give the causes and factors t.^r the uncOfUstUioionji measures o; 
James II and other circumstances that broui^ht uhout the 07, r;, .i ,, . 
Bloodless Revolution of 1688 — 168‘L Why wa.y it called 

Describe the results <>/ the GloruKis Revo! o tion or its ermsiiuo 
tional, relictions and political si‘^nificance. 

What was the Bill f// Ricthts il6S9r? Discuss its (luo\e> and 
constitutional significance. 

Write a note on the financial policy atid reforms < / Willumi III 
and the Act of Settlement. 

Give a brief account of the rise oj the Party System and ( ubinet 
Government of constitutional procuress in the reijitn <»/ William III iind 
Queen Anne. 

Describe the circumstances that led i(f the An!dioSco:!ish Union 
in 1707. What were its clauses? How did both the coimtries vain 
by it? Why did it prove lasting? 

White short notes on the foUowin!.i : — 

Eleven Years' Tyranny. Wentworth. Laud. The lume Parliament. 
Grand Remonstrance. Instrument of Government. Declaration oj 
Ric^hts. Treaty of Ultrecht 0713). 

Contrast Tudor despotism with Stuart despinism or why did 
Tudor despotism succeed and Stuart despotism fail? 


BOOK in (HANOVERIANS AND OTHERS) 

Brinfi out the political and constitutional simficance of the reien 
of the first two Georges or the Hanoverian succession in pMghwd. 

Give an account of Sir Robert Walpole with special rejerefice to 
his work and achievement and his contribution to the development <ff 
the British Constitution. 

Give a brief account of William Pitt the Elder (Earl of Chatham 
or the Great Commoner) with special reference to his work and 
achievements or his services to his country. 

(a) Account for ascendancy of the Whig Oligarchy during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 
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(b) What was the Whig contribution to the growth of the consti- 
tutional monarchy in England? How would you account for their fall? 

(a) What means were employed by George 111 to displace the 
Whig Oligarchy, to establish personal rule and as much independence 
of Parliament and Cabinet as possible?. 

(b) How did his rule end?. ^ 

(a) Discuss the causes and factors leading to the War of Ameri- 
can Independence. What were is results? (b) Why did the Ameri- 
cans win? 

Give a brief account of the administration of William Pitt the 
Younger with special reference to financial reforms and home and 
foreign policy. 

Describe the causes and circumstances that led to the French Re- 
volution, What were its effects on England, France and World and 
Europe? 

(a) Why was Napoleon defeated? 

(b) Explain how the British people contributed to the overthrow 
of the domination of Napoleon over Europe, 

Review briefly the social and economic effects of the Napoleonic 
Wars on England, How far is it true to say that the years 1815 — 
1822 were full of distress for England? 

What do you understand by *The Industrial Revolution?” What 
were the causes or what changes took place in industry that brought 
the Industrial Revolution in the IBth century? What were its econo- 
mic, political, social and intellectual effects? 

Review the causes that brought the question of parliamentary re- 
form in the forefront in the early thirties. Trace the progress of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Describe its provisions and also its effects and 
significance. 

Describe the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel with particular reference 
to his Financial Reforms, Home, Foreign and Social Policy, What 
is your estimate of PeeVs work and achievement? 

Write short notes on the following : — 

Continental System of Europe, Napoleon's Russian Campaign, 
The Congress of Vienna, Chartist Movement, Benthamism, 

Give an account of the causes, main events and results of the 
Crimean War (1854 — 1858). Why is it said of it that it was the' 'most 
useless war of the \9th century and that it was a 'history of blunders'? 

Describe briefly the political career of Lord Palmerston, his home 
and foreign policy and his work and achievements. 

Give a brief account of the Second Reform Act of 1867, the 
Third Reform Act of 1884 and the Act of 1885 with particular refer- 
ence to their constitutional significance. Or, 
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Show how Great Britain has progressively bcomw u i\^n:yU:c 
political democracy since 1832. 

(a) Describe Gladstone's political career and his domestic re* 
jorms or Home Policy. 

(b) '^Gladstone's domestic policy had been too supine.'' Com* 

went. 

(a) Write a note on Gladstone's Irish Policy. 

(hj Porm an estimate oj Gladstone's u’or/;, services and achieve* 
ments. 

(a) Gi V "I short critical account oj Benjamin DisriuU with parti* 
ciilar rejerencv jo his Home and joreign policy. 

(b) Give a cuieful estimate oj Disraeli mentioning his wt)rk and 
fKhievements and his services to his country. 

Attempt a contrast t lie character and policy oj Gladstone and 

Disraeli. 

What exactly do you understand by the term "Eastern (Jues* 
lion y i^rcJly \n.Pe its different stages up to 1856. 

{b) (hvc a brief account of the Russo-Turkish War (1877) with 
special rejen\i.. to the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 

Trace the origin and growth of the Cabinet System and Party 
Government in England. 

Write short notes on the following : — 

The Old Colonial System of England, The New Colonial Policy 
of England, Lord Durham's Report, Lord Salisbury. 

What was the policy of "Splendid isolation? How did Edward 
VII abandon this policy and adopt one of entering into agreements 
and alliances? 

ijc\i\did the Parliament Act of 1911 affect the positum and 
power oj the House of Lords? 

To what principal causes would you attribute the outbreak oj the 
First World War of 1914—1918? What were the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles? What is your criticism of the Treaty? 

Give the chief causes of the Second World War (193^ — 1'^45). 
Was the war inevitable? 



